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Preface 


In  October  of  1978,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  funded 
the  Program  in  Community  College  Education  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  to  conduct  a  study  of  literacy  developitent  in  the  community 
college  with  a  special  focus  upon  the  adaptation  of  minority  and  other 
students  to  the  community  college  environment  and  Us  to  them.  The 
proposal  was  a  University  of  Texas  jointly-sponsored  project  wjith  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC).  The 
AACJC  provided  initial  encouragement  to  NIE  for  funding  and  offered 
to  disseminate  any  interim  progress  statements,  the  technical  report  to 
two-year  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  final  project 
report  in  its  journal . 

The  NIE  elected  to  fund  two  projects  from  those  proposals  respond- 
ing to  the  RFP;  the  duo-arrangement  would  permit  a  "compare  and  contrast" 
analyses  in  the  last  stages  of  the  research  period  that  would  expand 
the  contributions  of  either  project  singularly.    The  second  funded 
project  was  housed  in  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  at  Arizona 
State  University  in  Tempe.    This  was  a  first  funding  by  NIE  of  research 
in  the  community  college  arena  and  a  first  joint  effort  toward  arriv- 
ing at  an  important  Htejraqy^icture  created  --  singularly  at  first  and 
then  in  a  combining  pfersp^ti —  by  two  projects  answering  the  same 
RFP  and  working  independently  of  each  other.    The  projects  were  each  to 
be  funded  for  36  months,  subject  to  annual  reviews  at  which  junctures 
refunding  decisions  would  be  made.    The  Texas  project  received  a  total 
award  of  $518,682.00. 

Background  of  the  Project 

The  Basic  Skills  Program  --  created  in  1973  as  one  of  five  priority 
programs  in  the  NIE  --  cites  as  its  purpose: 

To  investigate  through  research  and  development,  ways 
to  aid  all  students  to  obtain  skills  essential  for  func- 
.  <;ioning  adequately  in  schools  and  society  (as  noted  in 
the  RFP:  1). 

The  NIE,  as  a  result  of  efforts  within  this  program  to  determine  lacunae 
in  reading  research  and  development  activities,  declared  three  documents 
produced  following  a  Learning  Division  Conference  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C. >.  itf  August,  1974  —  to  be  the  basic  premises  upon  which  the  RFP 
for  this  present  project  was  born:    Assessment  of  Reading  Comprehension 
(#5) ,  Reading  Comprehension  and  High  School  Graduate  (#7),  Reading 
Strategies  for  Different  Cultural  and  Linguistic  Groups  (#97.    With  these 
Internal  directives  and  timely  interest  of  the  AACJC  in  NIE1 s  funding  of 
conmunity  college  research,  these  three  reports  provided  ample  evidence 
that  there  was  a  need  for  research  on  basic  literacy  skills  and  that 
such  research  would  be  appropriate  at  the  community  college  level.  Ini- 
tially, the  focus  was  upon  the  examination  of  literacy  demands  of  the 
academic,  occupational,  and  personal/societal  aspects  of  the  college 
with  special  attention  to  bilingual  and  bicultural  populations.    NIE  dis- 
cussions with  individuals  ard  organizations  --  notably  with  the  AACJC  and 


supporters  whose  special  interests  and  professional  axpdHise  were  in  the 
community  colleges  —  began  as  to  the  design  of  potential  proposals; 
and  through  discussions,  the  initial  focus  of  discussion  broadened  to 
include  the  interaction  of  the  counseling,  academic,  and  vocational  sub- 
systems.   The  final  proposal,  created  by  the  NIE,  acknowledged  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  the  community  college  movement  on  American  education 
and  proposed  a  study  of  that  context  as  it  affects  literacy  development. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  research  presented  in  this  report  is  the  product  of  two  years  of 
intensive  observations  and  interviewing  in  a  community  college  setting 
(within  a  three-year  study)..  The  goal  of  the  research  was  to  generate 
a  body  of  rich  descriptive  data  on  the  uses  of  literacy  in  the  community 
college:   that  is,  the  types  of  literacy  demands  made  on  students  (both 
within  the  classrooms,  and  in  administrative  contexts  such  as  registra- 
tion, course  selection  and  so  on)  and  the  students'  responses  to  those 
demands.   Tentative  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  also  offered.  Jhis 
executive  summary  includes  the  following  sections: 

A  statement  of  the  need  for  investigating  adult  literacy. 
A  statement  of  the  reasons  for  focusing  on  the  community  college  set- 
ting. 

A  statdnent  of  the  research  questions. 

A  statement  of  the  research  methods  used  to  investigate  these  ques- 
tions. 

A  summary  of  findings  on  the  research  questions. 
A  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  research. 
A  11st  of  the  major  recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
search. 

A  summary  of  the  chapters  of  the  report. 
Investigating  Adult  Literacy 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern  in  recent  years  that  a  number  of 
Americans  are  leaving  .our  high  schools  (with  or  without  diplomas)  lacking 
the  reading,  writing  and  math  skills  needed  in  a  wide  range  of  si  uations 
(both  on  and  off  the  job)  (see,  for  example,  Northcutt,  1975).  .This  con- 
cern has  prompted  NIE  to  commission  several  studies  to  investigate  the 
types  of  literacy  demands  made  on  adults  in  a  number  of  contexts,  as  well 
as  to  study  the  resources  available  to  adults  to  increase  their  literacy 
skills.    This  is  one  such  study,  focusing  on  the  literacy  demands  made 
on  students  in  community  colleges. 

The  Community  College  As  a  Settin&  for  Studyjng.  Adult  Uteracy_  Development 

The  choice  of  the  community  college  as  the  setting  for  this  research 
stems  from  sevs^aT  factors.    First,  the  community  college  is  the  fastest 
growing  institution  in  higher  education.    Thirty  years  ago  fewer  than 
10%  of  all  students  in  higher  education  were  In  community  colleges;  to- 
day the  figureAs.  closer  to  40%.    Second,  the  community  college  plays 
the  role  in  highVr  education  of  dealing  with  students  who  leave  the  public 
school  system  lacking  the  literacy  and  academic  skills  necessary  to  gain 
access  to  four-year  institutions.    In  many  states,  and  in  the  state  in 
which  the  present  study  was  conducted,  "compensatory"  programs  in  commu- 
nity colleges  are  mandated  by  law.   Third,  the  community  college,  espe- 
cially in  the  vocational  program  areas,  makes  specific  claims  about  pre- 
paring students  with  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  occupations 
corresponding  to  those  vocational  programs. 
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Statement  of  the  Research  Questions 

In  the  scope  of  work  and  task  specifications  of  the  Request  for  Pro- 
posal from  which  this  project  derived,  four  distinct  research  areas  were 
defined  for  the  investigative  portion  of  the  project.    For  purposes  of 
exposition  these  research  areas  are  presented  here  in  an  order  different 
from  that  in  which  they  appeared  1n  the  RFP.   The  order  of  presentation 
has  no  relation  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  research  questions. 

Research  Questions  from  the  RFP 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  use  of  multidisciplinary  re- 
search in  studies  of  this  type? 

2.  What  type  of  counseling  information  is  provided  to  students, 
and  what  is  the  usefulness  of  this  information  to  the  students? 

3.  What  kinds  of  administrative  tasks  do  students  encounter,  and" 
how  do  these  tasks  affect  the  attrition  or  retention  of  students? 

4.  What  are  the  literacy  demands  of  selected  cour;es  and  administra- 
tive tasks,  and  how  do  these  relate  to  the  literacy  skills  of  the 
students? 

■»  . 

The  firs*,  three  o*  these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  specific  chapters  of 
this  report:   methodological  implications  in  the  chapter  on  Methodology, 
counseling  Issues  1n  the  chapter  on  Student  Services  Subsystem:  Counseling 
Component ,  and  attrition  issues  in  the  chapter  on  Attrition  and  Scholastic 
Probation  (these  latter  two  chapters  discuss  overlapping  Issues  and  should 
be  read  together) . 

The  problem  area  at  which  we  directed  most  of  our  efforts  1s  that  of 
studying  the  literacy  demands  of  selected  courses  and  administrative  tasks 
in  relation  to  the  literacy  skills  of  the  students. 

The  first  step  we  took  was  to  generate  the  following  working  defini- 
tion of  "literacy."   (The  processes  through  which  this  definition  was  deter- 
mined are  discussed  1n  the  Methodology  chapter.) 

Literacy  1s  the  ability  to  perform  reading,  writing,  and  fi- 
guring tasks  consonant  with  the  expectations  and  needs  of  the 
Individual.  '    .  .  * 

Assumption  1:   The  expectations  and  needs  of  the  individual 
are  socially  (and  Institutionally)  constrained. 
Assumption  II:   Literacy  1s  a  means  by  which  individuals  per- 
ceive new  alternatives  for  action. 

By  defining  literacy  1n  terms  of  the  "needs  and  expectations"  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  by  allowing  that  these  needs  and  expectations  are  socially 
constrained  or  determined  (in  the  sense  of  putting  limits  or  pressures 
on  the  individual),  we  are  essentially  saying  that  literacy  is  situation- 
ally  specific  (the  situations  of  Interest  to  us  being  ccr«nunity  college 
classrooms,  or  other  organizational  contexts  of  the  colleges)    What  as- 
pects of  those  situations  Should  we  refer  to  as  "literacy  demands"?  We 
can  begin  with  the  assumption  that  a  major  purpose  of  the  community  col- 
lege Is  to  transmit  knowledge  to  Its  students.   The  school  also  awards 
formal  markers  (e.g.,  grades,  certflcates,  degrees)  which  are  taken  as 
symbols  of  the  knowledge  that  the  students  are  supposed  to  have  acquired. 
These  markers  are  crucial  resources  in  the  students'  attempts  to  acquire 

.  v 
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jobs  or -gain  access  to  other  educational  institutions  after  they  leave  the 
community  college.   We  can  further  assume  that  the  students'  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  of  the  credential ing  markers  (whose  relation  to  the  know- 
ledge must  be  considered  problematic),  is  contingent  upon  their  ability 
to  solve  communicative  and  performative  problems  arisingiout  of  the  organi- 
zation procedures  of  the  college  or  out  of  direct  classroom  experience, 
We  can  speak  of  these  problems  as  "literacy  demands"  when  they  require  the 
students  to  process,  produce,  or  manipulate  visibly  conveyed  language.  "Li 
teracy  development, "  then,  refers  to  the  abilities  of  students  to  meec  the 
literacy  demands  of  increasingly  broader  ranges  of  situations.   The  "li- 
teracy skills"  of  the  students,  for  our  purposes,  were  therefore  defined 
as  the  students'  abilities  to  solve  the  communicative  and  performative 
problems  that  constituted  the  literacy  demands.   We  were  not  particularly 
interested  in  trying  to  define  the  "level"  of  these  abilities  or  in  trying 
tp  measure  them.    Rather,  we  were  interested  in  trying  to  describe  the  stra 
tegies  or  procedures  that  the  students  used  to  meet  the  literacy  demands. 

Using  the  conceptual  distinctions  outlined  above,  we  restated  the  ''li- 
teracy demand"  question  from  the  RFP  in  terms  of  the  following  questions: 

I;  What  sorts  of  literacy  demands  (communicative  and  performative 
problems  involving  the  use  of  visibly  conveyed  language  which 
'must  be  solved  by  the  Students  if  they  are  to  acquire  the "de- 
si  red  qrades)  are  found  in  various  types  of  classrooms  in  the  - 
community  college? 

Since  indivTciual  classroom  situations  are  but  various  points  in  a  student's 
academic  career  in  the' institution,  we  must  also  ask; 

II.    What  are  some  factors  that  influence  students'  academic  careers— 
the  pathways  they  travel  through  the  various  programs  and  curri- 
cula of  the  college?  o 

Classroom  situations  are  not  rigidly  defined,  immutable  contexts— they  are 
created  and  designed  by  the  instructors  and  administrators  who  teach  in 
them  and  are  officially  responsible  for  their  conduct.   Therefore,  we  must 
ask: 

III.   What  are  the  organizational  processes  involved  in  the  construction 
of  course  curricula  and  in  the  design  of  the  literacy  demands  of 
individual  courses? 

IV.    How  are  the  literacy  demands  of  the  various  courses  that  make  up 
student  careers  related  to  each  other?    (The  organizational  pro- 
cesses that  affect  students'  career  paths  are  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Student  Services. ) 

Finally,  while  instructors  and  administrators  have  a  great  amount  of  con- 
trol over  the  formal  organization  of  the  classroom  situation,  the  -inter- 
action that  takes  place  <n  the  classrooms  is  always  a  product  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  instructors  and  students.   Therefore,  we  must  ask: 

V.   What  sorts  of  behaviors  and  interactions  take  place  1n  the  class- 
room that  influence  the  strategies  that  students  use  in  meeting 
the  literacy  demands  of  those  classes? 
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VI.    What  sets  of  expectations  do  students  bring  with' them  to  the 
classroom  that  affect  their  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  li- 
teracy demands  of  thp$e  classes? 

The  six  questions  above  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  Findings  and  Interpre- 
tations.  Question  I  is  discussed  in  a  section  titled  "LiteracyUemands," 
question  II    in  a  section  called  "Student  Careers,"   questions  III  arid  IV 
in  a  section  called  "The  Organization  of  Instruction,1'  and  questions  V 
and  VI  in  the  section  "Student  Strategies."  .) 

In  addition  to  the  research  questions  specifically  set  out/ n  the  con- 
tract, the  RFP  also  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  researcTr-areas  "deem- 
ed appropriate  on  the  basis"  of  a  review  of  the  literature,  or  "suggested 
by  work  in-prcgress."    Several  additional  research  questions  were  generated 
on  this  basis: 

VII.   What  sorts  of  assumptions  or  perspectives  underlie  the  teaching 
of  reading,  writing  and  math  (the  "basic"  literacy  skills)  in 
the  community  college? 

VIII.   What  are  the  linkages  between  community  college  programs  and  sim- 
ilar programs  at  four-year  colleges? 

lX.   What  are  the  linkages  between  community  college  "vocational"  pro- 
grams and  the  vocations  for  which  these  programs  are  training 
students? 

These  three  questions  are  discussed  in  various  chapters  in  Part  II.  Ques- 
tion VII  is  discussed  in  the  Reading  chapter,  especially  in  the  "Discussion" 
section.   Question  VIII  is  discussed  in  the  Accounting  chapter,  and  ques- 
tion IX  is  discussed  in  the  Child  Care,  Office  Occupations,  and  Accounting 
chapters. 

Methods  Osed  for  Investigating  the  Research  Questions 

The  methodological  approach  adopted  in  this  study  is  primarily  quali- 
tative (a  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  is  to  be  found  in  Chap- 
ter I,  Part  I).   We  conducted  classroom  observations  in  selected  courses 
(in  such  cases  as  the  courses  had  curricular  autonomy)  and  programs  (in 
cases  where  the  courses  of  the  programs  were  interdependent).    (An  explana- 
tion of  the  rationales  for  the  selection  of  particular  loci  of  study  is 
found  in  Chapter  I,  Part  II.) 

Observations  were  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  one  semester,  though  in 
several  cases  courses  and  programs  were  of  sufficient  importance,  or  pre- 
sented such  complexities,  that  observations  were  conducted  in  two  or  more 
consecutive  semesters. 

Students  and  their  instructors  in  the  classrooms  under  observation 
were  interviewed  by  the  researchers  responsible  for  the  observations.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  interview  all  of  the  instructors  whose  classes  were  ob- 
served, as  well  as  their  department  heads  and  the  full-time  instructors 
who  might  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  curricula  of  the  classes. 
Formal  interview  schedules  were  experimented  with,  but  these  were  abandoned 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  roles  and  influence  of  the  instructors  var- 
ied greatly  both  wfthin  and  across  courses.    Department  heads  and  full- 
time  instructors  were  our  major  sources  of  information  on  the  rationales 
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for  and  theories  underlying  the  syllabi,   textbook  selections,  and  general- 
ly the  curricula  of  the  courses.   The  Instructors  whose  classes  we  observ- 
ed were  Interviewed  on  their  methods  of  instruction  and  evaluation,  and 
their  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  their  students,  as  well  as  on 
their  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  curriculum.   All  of  the  in- 
structor Interviews  were,  therefore,  concretely  grounded  in  particular  in- 
stances of  course  planning  and  classroom  practice. 

Student  interviews  similarly  focused  on  the  activities,  tasks,  and 
demands  that  we  observed  being  required  of  them  in  our  classroom  observa- 
tions.   In  addition,  we  also  tried  to  ascertain  the  students1  motivations 
and  goals  in  taking  the  courses,  their  biographical  characteristics  that 
seemed  to  Influence  these  motivations,  and  the  skills  that  they  demonstrat- 
ed in  class. 

Instructor  Interviews  were  taped,  with  frequent  untaped  and  informal 
conversations  between  instructor  and  researcher.   Our  knowledge  of  the 
students  draws  heavily  not  only  on  taped  interviews,  but,  Importantly, 
informal  conversations  with  students  and  groups  of  students  before  and 
after  classes,  and  comments  made  by  students  in  class. 

Finally,  every  effort  was  made  to  gain  access  to  and  observe  organi- 
zational processes  such  as  registration,  orientation  for  students  and  new 
faculty,  staff  meetings,  faculty  meetings  on  organizational  processes,  and 
so  on. 

The  research  which  is  reported  in  the  later,  descriptive  chapters  of 
this  report  is  based  on  a  total  of  440  observations  of  classrooms,  52 
taped  interviews  with  instructors,  and  163  taped  interviews  with  students. 
(Numerous  observations  and  interviews  were  also  conducted  in  areas— such 
as  History,  Government,  and  Criminal  Justice  classes—which  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  this  final  report.) 

A  Summary  of  the  Major  Findings  on  the  Research  Questions 

Implications  of  the  Mul tidisciplinary  Approach.   The  use  of  research- 
ers from  a  variety  of~3Tsc1plines  has  a  number  of  benefits.   The  background 
assumptions  of  each  discipline  (its  "trained  incapacities")  may  be  made 
explicit  and  must  be  defended  and  rethought  as  the  researchers  argue  the 
research  problems  among  themselves.   There  is,  therefore,  less  likelihood 
that  the  research  will  be  directed  toward  issues  arising  solely  out  of  dis- 
ciplinary research  programs,  and  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  research 
questions  will  be  conceptualized  and  investigated  in  terms  of  frameworks 
which  would  not  be  available  in  unidisciplinary  research. 

There  are  also  drawbacks  to  mul tidisciplinary  research.    It  is  unlike- 
ly that  researchers  from  different  disciplines  will  ever  arrive  at  entire- 
ly conpon  ground  (though  each  researcher's  framework  will  be  informed  by 
the  others  in  a  way  not  to  be  found  in  unidisciplinary  research).  Thus, 
each  researchers  work  will  be  slightly  different  from  the  others  in  its 
aims,  methods  and  manner  of  presentation.   There  will,  therefore,  be  In- 
consistencies 1n  the  different  research  products  which  make  up  the  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  (the  reader  will  find,  for  example,  that  the  later 
descriptive  chapters  of  this  report  are  no4-  entirely  comparable). 

A  weighing  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  multl disciplinary  research 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  type  of  research  1s  Highly  valuable 
for  exploratory  Investigations,  that  1t  leads  to  frameworks  and  Insights 
not  available  through  other  types  of  research,  hut  that  these  frameworks 
are  In  a  sense  experimental  and  the  Insights  tentative.   Mul tidisciplinary 
research  may,  therefore,  have  Its  greatest  value  as  &  preliminary  type  of 
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research  1n  which  old  disciplinary  assumptions  are  challenged  and  new 
interdisciplinary  frameworks  are  generated  or  suggested.    The  "findings'1 
and  "implications"  of  multldisciplinary  research  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  qrounded  theories  or  hypotheses  to  be  investigated  in  later  re- 
search,   (See  Chapter  I,  Part  I.) 

Types  of  Counseling  Information,    Counseling  information  can  be  sub- 
di voided  into  four  categories:    specific  directions,  choice,  change,  and 
confusion-reduction:  -The  Enrol Imentj  Phase:   orientation  and  registration 
primarily  deal  with  specific  directions— where  to  go  *for  basic  skills  ass- 
essment, academic  advising,  registration— what  to  do  there;   where  to  go 
for  various  college  services,  what  forms  and  how  to  fill  them  out.  Aca- 
demic Advising,  however,  involves  both  specific  directions  and  choice  in- 
formation.  The  student  must  decide  how  to  use  information  on  his  basic 
skills  levels,  whether  to  declare  a  major  and  which  one,  how  many  hours 
to  take, -in  «Mch  order,  and  how  to  schedule  his  classes.   There  is  no 
time  to  do  career  counseling  in  the  orientation  time  frame;  therefore, 
student  declaration  of  a  major  or  inclination  toward  a  certain  subject  is 
used  as  the  baseline  for<course  selection.    The  college  catalog  is  the 
main  tool  used  by  advisors/counselors  and  students  in  advising  for  course 
selection.   The  process/information  is  useful  in  that  a  student  makes 
choices  and  gets  registered  in  the  college,    however,  major  declaration 
is  frequently  based  on  inadequate,  inaccurate  or  partial  information  about 
the  field.   Advisors  frequently  do  not  have/take  time  to  explore  with  stu- 
dents what  it  means  , to  be  a  "computer  science  major,"  for  example. 

The  counseling  function  removed  from  the  enrollment  phase  time  frame 
includes  information  in  the  choice,  change,  and  confusion-reduction  cate- 
gories.   Some  students  specifically  seek  out  counselors/advisors  for  spe- 
cific kinds  of  concerns  which  include,  for  example,  choices  about  career 
options  or  whether  to  stay  in  school  or  work  for  awhile,  what  to  do  to 
keep  from  failing  a  course,  or  how  to  handle  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  The 
counselor  attempts  to  derive  information  from  the  student,  then  to  para- 
phrase for  the  student  what  he  heard  him  say,  for  both  to  consider  in  the 
process  the  student  must  use  to  resolve  his  probleoi(s).    The  counselor 
provides  either  specific  information,  if  he  has  it,  or  refers  the  student 
to  other  sources,  if  he  does  not.    Whether  the  information/process  of 
counseling  is  useful  or  not  depends  on  the  student--his  attitude  toward 
counseling,  his  Independence  or  dependence, , his  willingness/ability  to 
tackle  the  problems,  his  understanding  of  what  the  counselor  is  saying  to 
him,  etc.    Counselors  express  frustration  because' so  often  they  do  not  know 
the  results  of  the  efforts  they  contribute  to  student  problem-solving. 
(See  Chapter  II,  Part  II.) 

Types  of  Literacy  Demands  In  the  Community  College  Classrooms.  We 
found  It  most  useful  to  provide  a  framework  for  looking  at  literacy  demands 
1n  terms  of  the  curricula?:  functions  of  different  types  of  classes  and  the 
types  of  knowledge  taught 'in  the  college  classrooms.   We  found  that  courses 
could  be  placed  along  a  continuum  from  those  which  served  a  general -function 
currlcularly,  to  those  which  served  a  specific-function.    General -function 
courses  are  usually  administratively  located  1n  the  "academic-transfer" 
program  areas  of  the  college,  but  they  are  Intended  to  serve  students  in 
both  the  transfer  and  vocational  areas.   These  courses  are  usually  engaaed 
in  teaching  what  would  be  called  "basic  skills"  (reading,  writing,  math). 
Specific-function  courses  are  administratively  located  within  programs  of 
study  1n  which  students  major.   Their  purpose  is  to  provide  the  students, 
with  those  majors  the  skills, or  knowledge  useful  for  the  specific  vocation 
or  academic  career  to  which  the  program  1s  linked.   These  extremes  are  ana- 
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lytlcal  types.    Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  provide  a  model  of  the  types  of 
literacy  demands  found  in  each.   The  literacy  demands  found  in  general  - 
function  courses  *re  products  of  the  assumptions  of  the  instructors  about 
the  nature  of  the  skills  beincf  taught  and  the  assumptions  about  these 
skills  embedded  in  the  textbooks.   These  assumptions  tend  toward  the  no- 
tion that  the  skills  taught  exist  1n  some  way  independent  of  context— in 
the  sense  that  the  use  to  which  students  are  to  put  these  skills  are  not 
considered.   There  1s  also  an  assumption  (implicit  or  explicit)  that  the 
students  1n  these  courses  are  embarked  upon  academic  career  paths—that 
is,  the  pursuit  of  education  in  academic-transfer  types  of  programs.  There 
1s  little  or  no  attempt  to  link  these  exercises  or  assignments  to  the  types 
of  tasks  or  problem  situations  which  the  students  would  be  likely  to  en- 
counter elthe*  in  other  classrooms  or  in  the  practice  of  a  vocation.  The 
literacy  demands  of  specific-function  classes  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
related  to  or  modeled  On  the  literacy  demands  of  non-community  college 
contexts  for  which  the  students  are  preparing  themselves.    However,  basic 
skills  are  not  Mkely  to  be  explicitly  taught  or  evaluated  in  specific- 
function  courses.    Thus,  students  can  be  expected  to  develop  their  literacy 

.  skills  only  1n  an  indirect  way.  .  Many. qualifications  could  be  made  for 
these  generalizations,  and  the  reader  is  ir-^d  to  examine  section  of  Chap- 
ter II,  Part  I  orr  "Literacy  Demands,"  and  tu  look  at  the  various  chapters 
1n  Part  II  dealing  with  various  specific-  and  general -function  courses. 

Student  Careers.  (1)    Student  academic  careers— th*  pathways^ they 
travel  through  the  various  programs  and  curricula  of  the  college— are  in- 
fluenced.by  a  multitude  of  factors:    absence  of  student  culture,  complex 
personal' restraints,  reasons  for  attending  college,  their  cho'ice  of  ma-- 

* jor  and  the  relationship  of  the  courses  required  in  that  major,  their 
expectations  of  college  life,  the  skills,  abilities,  and  knowledge  they 
oring  with  them  to  college,  as  well  as  instructor  style  and  classroom  prac- 
tices.  The  complex  interplay  of  these  factors  impact  student  perspectives 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  college  experiences  and  their  way  of  dealing  with 
the  school  situation.  (2)    Concerning  the  lack  of  student  culture,  there 
is  no  on-going  environmental'  support  for  the  , students:    they  do  not  engage 
in  the  isolated  rituals  of  day-in  and  day-out  concentration  on  the  academic 
environment  nor  do  they  actively  engage  in  social  interaction1  with  their 
i     peers.    Furthermore,  these  students  face  decisions  concerning  academic  tasks 
and  personal  constraints  that  differentiate  them  from  their  four-year  coun- 
terparts.   (3)    Over  70%  of  the  community  college  students- work  (many  of 
them  over  30  hours  per  week).   The  strains  put  on  the  students  who  have 
to  work  full  -  oj*  part-time  and  tend  to  other  familial  commitments  do  not 

^translate  Into1  conflicts  with  schoolwork  in  any  simple  or  direct  way.  (4) 
Course  selection  1s  a  product  of  interaction  of  reasons  for  attending  al- 
lege, choice  of  major,  and  the  information  that  the  student  receives  or 
acquires  concerning  the  appropriate  career  path  for  accomplishing  that 
purpose  (assessment  and  advising).    Once  a  student. enrol  Is  in  a  course, 
his  purpose  in  that  course  becomes  a  product  of  the  Interaction  of  the 
Instructor's  classroom  practice  (shaped  by  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence, the  organizational-  situation  of  the  instructor,  this  1n  turn  being 
shaped  by  the  place  of  the  program  in  the  organization  of  the  school,  and 
especially  by  the  linkages  between  the  program  and  occupational  structure) 
with  the  student's  set  of  expectations  leading  to  his  taking  the  course. 
Finally,  the  student's  purpose  is  a  product  of  the  sense  which  the  stfdent 
comesUo  possess  (as  a  result  of  classroom  interaction)  of  the  relevance  , 
of  the  course  to  hts  future,    (6)   The  strains  these  various  factors  place 
on  the  students1  resources  seem  to  be  reflected  in  specific  Instances. 
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There  1s  a  strain  related  to  certain  types  of  courses—courses  that  re- 
quire the  greatest  expenditure  of  time.    Instructional  style  of  the  In- 
structor is  another;   it  appears  that  the  more  effective  the  instructor 
1s  at  covering  the  content  1n  class  ?nd  specifying  the  material  that  will 
appear  on  exams,  the  easier  it  1s  for  students  who  have  heavy  time  commit- 
ments to  work  and  negotiate  the  course.    Students  may  choose  to  withdraw 
from  a  course  with  heavy  literacy  demands  and  "shop  around11  for  an  in- 
structor who  will  present  the  context  in  a  style  more  compatible  with 
their  study  needs. 

The  Organization  of  Instruction.    (1)   The  processes  of  structuring 
curricula  seem  to  vary  in  relation  to  two  prlwy  features:    (a)  type  and 
amount  of  control  exerted  by  departmental  administrators— department  heads 
and  their  full-time  instructors  are  able  to  exert  a  large  amount  of  control 
over  the  hiring  of  part-time  instructors  in  their  departments  and  1n  this 
manner  they  can  control  to  some  extent  how  a  course  is  taught  by  selecting 
for  Instructors  with  certain  characteristics;  (b)  the  size  of  the  department 
and  what  it  teaches— the  amount  and  type  of  control  department  heads  exert 
on  their  instructors  depends  on  the  size  of  the  department  and  what  it 
teaches.   These  processes  have  consequences  for  the  coherence  of  programs 
of  study,  and  therefore,  for  the  academic  careers  of  the  students.  (2) 
Departments  or  programs  whose  professed  function  is  to  teach  "skills11  to 
the  students  (i.e.,  reading,  writing,  math)  tend  to  try  to  control  their 
instructors  by  controlling  the  theories  of  subject  matter  that  these  in- 
structors hold:   The  manner  of  control  varies  with  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram.   (3)    In, programs  or  departments, with  large  numbers  of  faculty  mem- 
bers (and  usually  this  means  a  very  low  full -time/part-time  instructor 
ratio)  control  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  standardized  syllabus  and  tight 
control  over  textbook  selection.   That  is,  rather  th*n  trying  to  assure 
a  certain  type  of  instruction  through  hiring  instructors  with  specific 
theoretical  allegiances,  the  theories  are  embedded  in  curriculum.  Some- 
times this  may  result  in  situations  in  which  some  pdrt-time  instructors 
teach  a  course  based  upon  a  theoretical  approach  which  they  may  not  under- 
stand or  agree  with.    (4)    In  programs  or  departments  with  small  faculties 
(and  with  relatively  high  full -time/ part-time  instructor  ratios)  the  in- 
structor selection  process  plays  a  much  more  significant  role— instructors 
being  quizzed  1n  their  hiring  interviews  about  their  training  and  theore- 
tical preferences  1n  teaching  the  "skill. "   The  standardization  of  the 
curriculum  may  or  may  not  take  place.    (5)  One  of  the  Important  differ- 
ences between  the  "skill"  courses  and  what  we  are  calling  "content"  courses 
is  that  all  of  the  courses  in  a  program  designed  to  teach  a  specific  skill 
(e.g.,  the  developmental  reading  classes  and  the  skill  of  reading)  are 
considered  to  be  intrinsically  related  (perhaps  hierarchically  related 
1n  terms  of  the  "level"  of  the  skill  they  teach).    In  "content"  programs, 
however,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  courses  whose  relationship  to  each 
other  1s  ambiguous.    This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  these  types  of  programs  1s  not  a  unltarlly-concejved,  autonomous 
skill  or  ability,  but  the  set  of  practical  knowledge  needed  to  perform  an 
occupation  (for  the  "vocational"  programs)  or  the  set  of  general  academic 
kriowledge  needed  to  qualify  the  student  for  admission  to  a  four-year  in- 
stitution (for  the  "transfer"  programs).    (6)    If  the  skills  or  knowledge 
taught  1n  a  content  program  are  "general"  rather  than  "special  1  zed"— that 
is,  1 f  1 t  1s  reasonable  that  one  instructor  be  expected  to  know  or  possess 
all  of  the  skills  or  knowledge  of  all  the  courses  of  the  program,  the 
department  heads  or  full-time  instructors  may  attempt  to  exert  greater 
control  over  the  design  of  the  syllJ>1  of  each  course  (even  1f  they  do  not 
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teach  it)  and  to  select  the  textbooks.   Correlatively,  the  part-time  in- 
structors selected  to  teach  these  courses  may  not  have  any  special  train- 
ing or  experience  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  they  are  hired  to 
teach.    (7)   The  very  processes  that  contribute  to  the  coherence  of  ad- 
ministratively defined  programs  also  work  at  the  same  time  to  cut  these 
programs  off  from  other  programs  in  the  college.    Each  program  becomes 
an  autonomous  entity,  pursuing  the  dynamic  set  tor  it  by  its  department 
head  and  full-time  instructors,  with  little  regard  for  making  itself  re- 
levant to  other  programs  in  the  college.    (8)   There  is  a  disjunction  be- 
tween the  administrative  organization  of  departments,  programs,  and  so  on, 
and  the  academic  careers  of  the  students.   The  organization  of  instruction 
tends  to  strengthen  the  coherence  of  administratively-defined  units  of  the 
college,  while  weakening  the  coherence  between  units.    The  typical  academic 
career  of  the  student  includes  general-,  general -specific,  and  specific- 
function  courses;  it  seems  that  the  organization  of  instruction,  by  ini- 
tiating processes  strengthening  the  autonomy  and  isolation  of  all  programs, 
encourages  the  administrators  of  the  general -function  courses  to  struc- 
ture them  in  such  a  way  rhat  they  lack  any  relevance  to  each  other. 

Student  Strategies.  (1)  In  order  to  negotiate  contert  that  is  removed 
from  familiar  frameworks  or  appears  irrelevant  to  vocatic  ,al  or  educational 
demands,  students  are  inclined  to  read  only  teacher-prepared  materials  and 
notes  written  on  the  board  and  limit  their  learning  activities  to  memori- 
zation of  terms  and  concepts.    (2)   Students  ignore  text-reading  when  the 
texts  (a)  are  difficult  to  read  and  have  numerous  technical  terns,  (b)  have 
content  that  is  not  addressed  by  examinations,  (c)  have  content  that  does 
not  relate  to  the  practical  demands  of  thetr  work  or  other  ecucational 
situations,  (d)  cover  material  covered  by  the  instructor  in  notes  and  lec- 
ture.   (3)  Students  tend  to  identify  important  content:   material  written 
on  the  board,  included  on  teacher-preared  hand-outs  ("advance-organizers" 
or  study  guides),  and  restrict  themselves  to  that  content  when  they  dis- 
cover ttiat  this  material  i;>  all  they  are  required  to  know.    However,  the 
more  relevant  the  material  is  to  their  work  or  other  educational  demands, 
the  more  effort  they  appear  to  make  to  create  linkages  to  practical ity~ 
e.g.,  asking  more  questions  of  relationships  than  questions  of  clarifica- 
tion.   (4)   Students   do   not  choose  to  ignore  the  text  but  rather  choose 
the  path  of  least  resistance  in  the  face  of  pressing  time  constraints 
or  lack  of  cognitive  resources;   they  do  read  texts  that  are  (1)  easy  to 
read  and  (2)  interesting.    (5)   Students  .prefer  instructors  whose  lec- 
tures are  punctuated  by  organized  and  well -prepared  blackboard  instruction, 
who  allow  them  adequate  time  for  copying  all  material,  and  who  review  the 
material  orally  prior  to  changing  lecture  direction.    (6)   Students  with 
pressing  time  commitment  or  difficulties  with  content  presentation  drop 
those  courses  consuming  the  most  amounts  of  time  and/or  "shop  around"  (by 
withdrawing  and   re-enrolling  with  another  instructor  another  semester) 
for  more  suitable  teaching  styles.  V 

Student  Expectations.   Students  expect  the  college  to  have  "done  more 
for  them"  when  they  experience  difficulties  with  course  work;   they  blame 
the  Institution  for  allowing  them  to  enroll  1n  courses  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared  or  enroll  in  courses  that  did  not  provide  them  with  the 
skills  or  knowledge  they  needed  to  do  well  in  subsequent  courses.  (2) 
Students  have  unrealistic  expectations  about  the  level  of  commitment  they 
can  make  to  school  in  the  face  of  work  and  family  responsibilities  (non- 
productive grades--e.g. ,  W  and  I  grades  are  conwon  markers).    (3)  Students 
with  specific  plans  for  a  major  course  of  study  expect  less  of  counselors 
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than  do  those  with  indefinite  plans ,or  concerns  about  abilities  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  college.  (4)   While  all  students  expect  to  receive  grades  for 
their  efforts  in  class— i.e.,  they  have  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  li- 
teracy demands— there  are  varying  levels  of  commitment  depending  upon 
the  students'  expectation  ah  ,Jt  what  the  course  will  and  should  provide 
(that  is,  the  more  relevance  to  need,  the  more  inclined  the  students  are 
to  do  more  than  "just  make  the  grade"). 

Major  Implications  from  the  Findings  of  trie  Research 

The  major  implication  of  this  study  is  that  for  systematic  literacy 
development  to  occur  in  the  community  college,  there  must  be  organized 
and  concerted  administrative  and  instructional  effort  to  effect  it.  (1) 
There  is  a  disjunction  between  the  administrative  organization  of  depart- 
ments, programs,  and  so  on,  and  the  academic  careers  of  students.  Differ- 
ent departments  and  programs  of  the  college  possess  a  high  degree  of  rela- 
tive autonomy  in  curriculum  design  that  often  results  in  overlaps,  redun- 
dancies, and  disjunctions  among  courses  with  similar  goals  in  different 
programs  and  between  programs.    (2)    Some  crurses  that  have,  traditionally, 
been  required  of  all  degree-seeking  students  and  intended  to  serve  students 
in  both  academic  and  vocational  programs  have  weak  or  nonexistent  1  inks 
between  themselves  and  the  programs  that  they  purport  to  serve.  (3) 
"Skill"  courses,  usually  explicitly  and  primarily  concerned  with  teaching 
basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  math  serve  general  functions  but  are 
very  likely  to  be  only  loosely,  if  at  all,  integrated  with  the  other  courses 
with  which  they  are  directly  linked  programmatical ly— e.g. ,  reading  and 
writing  with  English.    (4)    Faculty  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  basic 
skills  are  heavily  influenced  by  their  training  and  to  assumptions  embedded 
in  the  textbooks  they  use:    they  generally  conceive  of  skills  as  being  In- 
dependent of  context— in  the  sense  that  the  use  to  which  the  skills  are 
put  is  not  generally  considered  (i.e.,  thereTs  little  or  no  attempt  to 
link  learning  activities  to  types  of  tasks  or  problem  situations  which  the 
students  would  be  likely  to  encounter  in  other  classrooms  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  vocation.    (5)    The  less  relevant  course  content  appears  to  the 
student  and  the  more  pressured  he  is  for  time  and  cognitive  resources  to 
negotiate  it,  the  more  likely  that  he  will  merely  attempt  to  satlsflce 
in  the  general -function  courses  by  finding  out  what  the  instructor  wants 
and  giving  it  to  him.    The  more  relevant  the  course  content  appears,  the 
more  inclined  the  student  1s  to  attempt  to  get  more  from  a  course  than  a 
passing  grade— e.g.,  asking  questions  to  relate  course  content  to  practi- 
cal demands.    (7)   Types  of  knowledge  transmitted  by  the  course  deter- 
mine the  strategies  that  students  use  to  meet  the  literacy  demands.  The 
further  the  content  1s  removed  from  familiar  framework  or  relevancy  to 
other  demands,  the  more  inclined  the  student  is  to  ask  "questions  of  con- 
tent" and  resort  to  rote  learning  activities  (described  by  exams  and  In- 
structor strategies).    The  more  familiar  and  relevant  the  content,  the 
more  likely  that  the  student  will  ask  questions  of  relationships.  (8) 
Reading  and  writing  are  not  required  across  the  curriculum  1n  purposefu 
ways;   low-level  cognitive  activities  are  typical  Instructional  and  eval- 
uative strategies.    (9)    Students  do  not  read  texts  that  are  considered 
too  difficult,  with  content  removed  from  practicality  (particularly  when 
instructors  cover  the  same  content  in  class);   they  do  read  textsjdentl- 
fied  as  less  difficult  and  interesting  and  choose  to  use  them  as  orga- 
nizers" of  instructor  lectures/discussions.  (10)    Voluntary  assessment 
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for  basic  skills  and  voluntary  enrollment  in  developmental  courses  do  not 
significantly  affect  the  populations  of  those  classes  compared  to  others— 
i.e.,  students  enrolling  in  Freshman  English  possess  similar  skill  levels 
to  those  students  who  chose  to  enroll  in  the  developmental  sequence;  fur- 
ther,   neither  the  assessment  nor  the  development  of  skills  appear  to  pre- 
dict student  selection  of  courses  nor  performance  in  the  college.  (11) 
Students  appear  to  enter  the  .college  for  one  of  three  reasons:  work-re- 
lated, work  toward  eventual  attainment  of  a  degree,  or  no  specific  educa- 
tional or  occupational  goals;   students  who  have  selected  a  major  course 
of  study  expect  minimal  support  from  counselors,  and  students  who  are  un- 
decided are  more  inclined  to  seek  out  a  counselor  and  educational  advice. 
Implications  are,  however,  that  organizational  time  frames  mitigate  against 
either  group  receiving  significant  advising.  The  majority  of  students  self- 
advise  and  enter  the  college  without  orientation  to  college  procedures, 
expectations,  and  so  forth.    (12)  Unsuccessful  experiences  in  college  do  not 
dampen  students'  enthusiasm  for  continuing,  but  they  do  raise  questions  in 
students'  minds  about  the  role  of  the  institution  in  assessment  and  ad- 
visement procedures.  (13)    There  are  nonexistent  or,  at  best,  weak  net- 
works within  colleges  to  encourage  the  formation  of  student  support  groups; 
support  groups  tend  to  be  individuals  outside  the  college.  (14)  Students 
have  unrealistic  expectations  about  their  abilities  to  accommodate  work 
and  school  commitments.  (15)    Diverse  student  populations  bring  wide 
variances  of  abilities  to  classrooms;    instructors  who  attempt  to  provide 
instruction  for  all  may  feel  compelled  to  make  literacy  demands  at  the 
lowest  cognltivelevels  to  accommodate  the  greatest  numbers. 

Major  Recommendations 

(1)   Organizational  links  between  programs  and  courses  (within  programs) 
should  be  instituted;    full-  and  part-time  instructors  should  be  informed 
of  prerequisites  to  the  course  ohey  teach  and  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide instructional  links  to  those  courses  receiving  their  own  students; 
furthermore,  general -function  courses  that  are  required  of  all  degree- 
seeking  students,  as  well  as  skill  development  courses,  should  be  required 
to  demonstrate  that  they  do  indeed  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  skill 
base  that  students  need  to  continue.    (2)    Students  should  not  be  required 
to  negotiate  material  for  which  they  nor  the  instructor  can  assign  value 
and  utility;    there  should  be  systematic  efforts  to  link  content  and  skills 
learned  to  purpose— i.e. ,  there  should  be  less  emphasis  upon  usage  and  more 
-upon  use.    (3)    Reading  and  writing  should  be  required  across  the  curri- 
culum,   increased  use  of  reading  and  writing  of  a  purposeful  nature— not 
*s  disjointed  activities  that  serve  as  means  to  ends.    (4)  Programmatical- 
ly,  institutions  should  look  to  mechanisms    for  creating  stronger  student 
support  groups  within  program  majors  and  classes.    (5)    Assessment  for 
basic  skill  development  should  not  be  voluntary;/  any  student  enrolling 
for  any  course  that  requires  reading,  writing,  or  figuring  should  be 
assessed  for  skill  level;      necessary  skill  development  should  be  effect- 
ed prior  to  enrollment  in  any  courses  requiring  it.    Furthermore,  the 
assessment  should  be  tied  to  known  institutional  demands  on  students 
following  particular  program:>V  study.    These  assessments,  if  not  com- 
pleted during  the  more  voluntary  procedures  of  registration,  should  be  com- 
pleted during  the  first  days  of  class  meetings.    Late  registration  should 
accommodate  changes  in  schedules  based  upon  assessment  results,    lb)  in- 
stitutions should  fund  developmental  programs  and  allow  students  adequate 
time  (less  threatening  environments)  and  non-traditional  evaluative  mea- 
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sures  to  achieve  acceptable  skill  levels.    (7)   Students  should  be  Involved 
in  active  advising— whether  that  advising  be  student-initiated  and  then 
followed  by  counselor-initiated  support  or  by  major  department  represen- 
tatives whose  responsibilities  to  distinct  groups  of  students  1s  adminis- 
tered early  in  the  student's  career.    (3)    Improved  advising  for  minori- 
ties and  women  who  tend  to  cluster  themselves  In  particular  vocational 
programs  should  be  effected  to  Increase  the  likelihood  that  they  will  con- 
sider the  more  non-traditiona'  choices.  (9)  Students  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  draw  course  schedules  that  require  unrealistic  commitments  to  col- 
lege;  work  and  family  commitments  must  be  considered  in  light  of  literacy 
demands,  and  colleges  should  restrict  attempted  hours  to  reasonable  limits. 

A  Summary  of  the  Chapters  of  ttte  Report 

For  purposes  of  presentation,  this  report  1s  divided  into  two  major 
sections.   The  first  section  provides  a  distiT  tion  of  the  general  assump- 
tions, methods,  and  findings  of  the  research.   Ine  chapters  of  the  second 
section  provide  the  reader  with  the  data  and  analyses  on  which  the  first 
section  is  based.   The  reader  1*  urged  to  read  both  sections  of  the  report 
as  they  complement  each  other.   Each  includes  information  necessary  for 
understanding  the  other. 

The  first  section  contains  an  overview  and  three  chapters.   An  over- 
view is  provided  to  present  the  problem  of  studying  adult  literacy  *n  the 
community  college,  along  with  discussion  of  the  concepts  we  used  in  the 
study,  and  a  statement  of  the  research  questions  from  which  we  were  working. 

Chapter  I  of  the  f1r*St  part  contains  a  description  and  discussion  of 
our  methodological  assumptions  and  procedures.   Chapter  II  is  a  summary 
of  our  findings  and  interpretations.    It  includes  four  sections  on:  "Li- 
teracy Development,"  "Student  Careers,"  "The  Organization  of  Instruction," 
"Student  Strategies,"  and  "Student  Expectations."   Chapter  III  contains 
a  summary  of  the  implications  we  have  drawn  from  the  research,  along  with 
recommendations  for  policy-making. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  begins  with  a  brief  overview  of  the 
chapters  and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  studies.  Char- 
ter I,  "Selection  of  the  Loci  of  Study,"  provides  soue  descriptive  sta- 
tistics of  the  college  and  explains  the  reasoning  behind  the  selection  of 
the  various  research  areas  (discussions  of  which  follow  *n  the  next  chap- 
ters).   Chapter  II,  "Student  Services  Subsystem:    Counseling  Component," 
1s  an  in-depth  description  and  analysis  of  the  student  services  program. 
Chapter  III,  "Attrition,  Probation,  and  Literacy,"  deals  with  some  of  the 
problems  of  studying  "attrition,"  an^  presents  the  findings  of  a  small 
study  of  students  on  scholastic  probation.   Chapter  IV,  "Developmental 
Programs,  Developmental  Reading,  and  Some  Arguments  About  the  Teaching  of 
Reading,"  offers  a  brief  overview  of  developmental  Courses,  a  description 
of  the  developmental  reading  program  at  one  of  the  colleges  studied,  and 
some  general  Interpretations  and  hypotheses  about  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  frameworks  of  developmental  reading  programs  and  about  the  so- 
cial aspects  pf  literacy.    Chapter  V,  "Assessment  and  Teaching  of  Math 
Skills/1  1s  ah  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy 
of  developmental  and  introductory  math  courses.   Chapter  VI,  "Assess- 
ment and  Analysis  of  Writing  Skills,  Freshman  English,  and  Technical  Writ- 
ing," describes  and  analyses  the  procedures  for  writing  skill  assessment,  % 
for  the  teaching  of  writing,  Freshman  English,  and  Technical  Writing  with 
particular  emphases  on  pedagogical  issues  and  intra-program  coherence. 
ChapttP'VIIt  "Literacy  and  Occupation:   A  Study  of  Literacy  As  a  Job  Skill," 
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examines  sorrie  of  the  linkages  between  the  labor  market  and  community  col- 
lege training  programs  through  a  study  of  the  Office  Occupations  Program 
and  speculates  on  the  possible  Implications  for  literacy  development. 
Chapter  VIII,  "Purposes  and  Motivations  in  the  Use  of  Text:    A  Case  From 
the  Child  Care  Program,"  explores  some  of  the  complex  reasoning  involved 
in  determining  how  written  language  is  actually  used  in  the  classroom. 
Chpater  IX,  "The  Accounting  Program,"  provides  both  a  description  of  clas<: 
room  practices,  and  an  analysis  of  the  linkages  between  two-year  vocation- 
al programs  and  four-year  programs  and  employment  practices.    Chapter  X, 
Learning  Resource  Centers"  provides  a  description  of  the  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  colleges  as  support  services  for  literacy  development.  Appen 
dix  A  provides  a  description  of  the  computer  program  for  determining  the 
reading  levels  of  text  materials  used  by  this  staff  in  text  analysis. 
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Introduction  to  the  Report 

There  are  two  major  sections  to  this  report.    The  first  summarizes 
the  general  substance  and  import  of  the  research,  laying  out  a  conceptual 
framework  for  literacy  development  in  the  community  college  and  relating 
this  framework  to  community  college  organization  as  it  now  exists.  In 
drawing  out  the  implications  of  our  work,  we  will  also  examine  various 
alternative  organizational  and  instructional  structures   and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  change. 

The  first  section  of  the  report  describes  the  methodology,  then 
draws  upon  the  evidence  and  analyses  in  the  chapters  of  the  second  part, 
but  going  beyond  them  in  integrating  particularistic  observations  and 
-    interpretations  into  a  series  of  propositions  that  suggest  directions 
for  development  of  a  systematic  framework.    Primary  responsibility  for 
this  first  section  goes  to  Suanne  Roueche,  Nora  Comstock  and  Jan  Nespor  with 
contributions  and  comments  by  the  Principal  Investigator,  John  Roueche, 
and  Research  Associates  Rene  Medina,  Pat  Taylor,  and  Tom  Logan. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  consists  of  chapters  of  indivi- 
dual programs  and  courses  written  by  the  researchers  responsible  for 
the  primary  observation  and  interviewing  in  these  areas.    (In  the  case 
where  this  was  not  possible  --  a  researcher  left  the  staff,  the  original 
researcher  was  asked  to  review  and  approve  the  final  write-up.) 

Each  of  the  chapters  differs  slightly  in  focus  —  in  large  part 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  areas  being  studied.    The  names  of  the 
researcher(s)  responsible  for  writing  the  chapters  are  provided  with 
each  individual  study /{the  names  in  parentheses  are  of  other  researchers 
who  worked  in  these  areas  but  who  had  only  secondary  £  "put  Into  the  writ- 
ing).   The  decision  to  place  these  chapters  after  the  general  theoret- 
ical discussion  and  conclusions  was  reached  with  difficulty.   We  wish 
to  stress  here  that  the  two  sections  of  the  report  should  not  be  taken 
as  Independent  or  autonomous.    The  theoretical  discussion  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  without  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  everyday  situ- 
ation and  processes  of  the  school  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  close 
reading  of  the  chapters  in  Part  II.    At  the  same  time,  the  significance 
of  what  we  report  in  Part  II  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  1f  the  recder 
first  grasps  our  general  conceptual  framework.    Chronologically,  the 
Part  II  chapters  were  written  first;  and  most  of  the  concepts  we  later 
elaborate  1n  the  first  part  of  the  report       derive  from  these  data. 
In  writing  the  report,  however,  we  have  decided  to  present  our  general 
analysis  and  conclusions  first  to  give  the  reader  a  guide  to  the  second 
half  of  the  report  and  to  enable  us  to  present  our  argument  in  a  coher- 
ent and  forceful  manner,  rather  than  leaving  major  points  embedded  here, 
and  therein  a  long  narrative  description  of  areas  of  the  college. 
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On  Conceptualizing  and  Studying  Li teracy 


There  is  a  common  bsltef  that  "literacy"  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  a  sociejty,  tha)  the  "level"  of  literacy  in  a  society  is 
an  index  of  that  society's iiconomic  and  social  well-being.    In  spite  of 
the  broad  acceptance  t>f  this  belief,  there  is  very  little  agreement  on 
just  what  "literacy"  is,  very  little  evidence  supporting  the  claims 
made  for  its  importance  (see  Graff,  1979).    One  would  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  specialized  disciplines  of  psychology  or  linguistics  would 
have  developed  some  more  rigorous,  if  narrower,  definition  —  espe- 
cially considering  the  popularity  of  reading  as  a  subject  of  experi- 
mental research.    However,  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  among 
-  "technical"  definitions  of  literacy  are,  if  anything,  even  more  dismal 
than  the  vagueness  of  the  arguments  for  literacy's  social  importance. 
(See  Downing,  1973:    32-33,  for  examples  of  various  definitional  ten- 
dencies among  psychologists,  linguists,  and  governmental  agencies.) 

Ther?"T%  little  point  in  attempting  to  reconcile  or  synthesize 
the  various  definitions  and  conceptualizations  of  literacy:    the  dif- 
ferences do  not  lie  in  testable  propositions  or  hypotheses,  but  in 
assumptions  that  are  not  open  to  question.    We  can,  however,  consider 
the  significance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  varied  constellation  of 
definitions. 

As  Karl  Popper  and  others  argue,  the  nature  of  one's  theory  or 
hypothesis  will  determine  or  predict,  the  type  of  "facts"  that  can  be 
observed.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  theories  are 
in  turn  shaped  by  unlabeled,  unpostulated  "background  assumptions" 
(Gouldner,  1970)  concerning  specific  substantive  domains.    One  of  the 
most  powerful  determinants  of  such  assumptions  is  the  disciplinary 
matrix  (Kuhn,  1970)  in  which  the  researcher  has  been  trained  —  the 
problems  with  which  the  researcher  approaches  a  substantive  field  are 
defined  by  disciplinary  interests  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stantive field  itself.    Consider  the  study  of  "readi *q."  Linguists, 
it  seems,  tend  to  concentrate  their  work  on  such  pro*  ems  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  orthographical  systems  to  phonological  s;  sterns,  or  on  the 
question  of  whether  spoken  dialect  differences  interfere  with  reading  a 
"standard  prose."   Psychologists  concern  themselves  with  such  things 
as  perceptual  learning  and  information  processing  channels.  Psycho- 
linguists draw  from  both  linguistics  and  psychology,  and  usual Iv  end  up 
talking  about  whether  or  not  there  is  phonological  (or  phonemic)  media- 
tion  between  the  visual  pick-up  of  text  and  the  acquisition  of  meaning. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  burltsque  of  the  research;  but  the  point  remains 
that  the  value  of  such  studies  lies  not  in  what  they  can  tell  us  about 
"reading,"  but  in  what  they  can  tell  us  about  the  more  general  problems 
of  perception,  cognition,  and  language.   The  way  one  studies  reading  is 
determined  by  the  questions  one  asks  about  these  mare  general  problems; 
and  these  questions  (and  the  problems  themselves)  are  in  large  part 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  disciplines.    In  some  cases  tl.is 
tendency  may  push  the  research  to  the  point  where  it  retains  very  little 
relation  to  the  practical  issues  that  originally  inspired  it.  Speaking 
at  a  conference  of  linguists  and  psychologists  on  the  relationship 
between  spoken  and  written  1-aifguage,  the  linguist  Morris  Halle  suggested 
that  while  the  types  of  studies  being  discussed  at  the  conference  were 
valuable  contributions  in  and  of  themselves,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
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...the  possibility  that  learning  to  read  is  so  power- 
fully influenced  by  social  and  cultural  factors.. .that 
all  other  factors  —  and  I  refer  here  to  orthographic 
systems,  visual  shapes  of  letters,  proper  sequencing 
of  reading  materials... might  at  best  have  third-order 
or  fifth-order  effects  and  could,  therefore,  affect  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  literacy  program  only  in  a 
very  marginal  fashion  (Halle,  1972:  153-154). 

* 

The  idea  that  such  studies  are  most  directly  concerned  with  general 
disciplinary  problems  rather  than  with  problems  generated  out  of  a 
consideration  of  the  reading  activity  itself  is  reinforced  by  a 
comment  made  in  the  discussion  on  Halle's  remarks: 

Brewer  added  that  no  one  at  this  kind  of  conference 
was  prepared  to  deal  with  the  main  causes  of  reading 
disability.. .Only  after  these, social  problems  have  been 
cleared  up  would  an  analysis  of  the  reading  process  * 
such  as  was  being  attempted  at  this  conference,  prove 
useful  (pp.  156-157). 

We  should  add  that  simply  shifting  one's  focus,  taking  on  the  problems 
and  background  assumptions  of  another  discipline  is  by  no  means  a  satis- 
factory ^solution:   we  will  not  understand  "literacy"  any  better  by 
simply  replacing  the  assumptions  of  the  psychologist  about  cognition 
with  the  assumptions  of  social  scientists  about  "social  and  cultural 
factors." 

We  will  make  the  generalization,  then,  that  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  conceptualizations  of  "literacy"  derive  in  large  part  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  background  assumptions  of  the„  various  research  discip- 
lines that  use  literacy  as  a  locus  of  their  research.    Its  popularity 
as  a  subject  of  research  derives  largely  through  its  unique  position  of 
utilizing  both  vision  (long  a  favorite  topic  of  perceptual  psychologists) 
and  language  (thus  providing  access  to  almost  ail  areas  of  cognitive 
psychology).   Also,  as  reading  forms  an  important  part  of  formal  educa- 
tional curricula,  there  is  a  large  disciplinary  interest  in  reading  from 
the  field  of  education.   And  insofar  as  education  itself  plays  a  funda- 
mental role  in  social  processes,  the  study  of  literacy  has  attracted 
social  scientists  and  historians.   Yet  there  Is  remarkably  little  com- 
munication between  these  disciplines.   The  situation  exemplifies  what 
Donald  Campbell  has  called  the  '  ethnocentri sm  of  disciplines11  (1969): 
the  clustering  of  highly  similar  specialities  around  substantive  prob- 
lems, leaving  gaps  between  these  clusters.    The  substantive  problems 
located  1n  these  interstitial  areas  are  Ignored,  or  smoothed  over  in 
tadt  assumptions,  submerged  by  the  toleration  of  vague,  inclusive  con- 
cepts surrounded  by  the  penumbra  of  terms  spreading  out  from  neighbor- 
ing disciplines.    In  effect,  we  are  arguing  that  the  study  of  certa1% 
fundamental  aspects  of  "literacy"  have  languished  unattended  in  the 
Interstitial  areas  between  disciplines.    It  is  appropriate  here  to 
attempt  a  sketch  of  this  Interstitial  area. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ps>cholog1cal  and  linguistic  studies 
of  written  language  as  a  "system"  of  communication  and  information  pro- 
cessing.  There  has,  however,  been  little  attention  paid  to  the  pragmatics 
of  written  language,  to  the  uses  of  literacy.   For  the  moment,  we  might 
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consider  the  following  propositions:    that  literacy  is  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting knowledge  and  that  schools  are  in  some  fundamental  way  con- 
cerned with  the  .transmission  of  knowledge.   These  propositions  may  be 
expanded:    knowledge  may  be  transmitted  through  written  language,  or  the 
school  may  try  to  provide. the  student  with  access  to  knowledge  by  teach- 
ing him  how  to  use  written  language  (reading,  writing,  and  so  on)."  The 
research  conducted  on  these  facets  of  the  transmission  of  knowledge  has 
been  surprisingly  sparse.   Most  of  the  work  done  by  psychologists, 
linguists,  and  psycholinguists  has,  in  the  first  place,  concentrated 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  "skills"  of  written  language  —  specifically 
reading;  there  has  been  little  attention  to  what  people  actually  do  with 
these  skills  or  how  they  use  them.    This  neglect  of  usage  ties  in  with 
the  second  limitation  on  the  psychological/1 inguistic  studies  of  literacy: 
their  laboratory  bias,  the  problem  of  "ecological  validity."   The  criti- 
cism of  ecoglgical  invalidity  can  be  leveled  not  only  at  experiments  with 
tachistoscopes  or  the  filming  of  eye  movements  of  people  reading  weirdly 
distorted  text,  but  also  to  certain  field  work  methodologies  that  require 
people  ("subjects")  to  make  unrealistic  judgments  by  asking  questions  that 
do  not  allow  for  the  influences  of  social  context  (what  the  ethnomethodol - 
ogist  Garfinkle  calls  making  people  into  "situational  dupes")  —  for 
example,  making  people  rate  written  materials  on  scales  of  1  to  10. 

Research  on  reading  by  cognitive  and  perceptual  psychologists  has 
therefore  provided  us  with  valuable  insights  into  aspects  of  human  information 
processing  with  written  language,  but  it  has  necessarily  simplified  the 
situation  and  abstracted  the  reading  activity  from  its  social  context. 
Educational  policy  makers  and  researchers  came  to  see  a  need  for  comple- 
mentary studies  that  would  identify  in  detailed  and  explicit  terms  the 
uses  of  literacy  in  everyday  social  life.    Studies  have  therefore  been 
implemented  to  determine,  for  example,  the  time  alloted  to  reading  and 
writing  in  the  course  of  various  everyday  activites.    Other  studies  have 
looked  at  the  ability  of  people  to  perform  "everyday"  tasks  (such  as  read- 
ing instructions,  filling  out  forms,  etc.)  requiring  the  use  of  written 
language.    Finally,  there  are  studies,  such  as  purs,  which  look  at  the 
uses  of  literacy  in  institutional  settings. 

Why  use  qualitative  methods  to  study  literacy  in  the  community 
college?  The  qualitative  methods  of  our  study  arise  out  of  a  recognition 
that  the  social  contexts  of  language  use  (whether  written  or  spoken 
language)  are  crjcial  determinants  of  how  individuals  use.  language.  There 
is  a  limit  to  how  much  one  can  learn  about  written  language  use  by  simply 
(or  not  so  simply)  analyzing  the  written  materials  that  people  purportedly 
use  in  the  conduct  of^their  schools,  jobs,  or  everyday  life.   As  some 
of  our  descriptive  chapters  should  make  abundantly  clear,  close  observa- 
tion of  people  negotiating  social  settings  reveals  that  the  seemingly 
straightforward  role  of  written  materials  in  social  settings  overlays  a 
myriad  of  possible  pathways  and  strategies  individuals  can  use  to  nego- 
tiate both  written  language  and  situational  demands.   A  qualitative 
research  design  allows  us  to  examine  how  organizational  and  social 
patterns  shape  the  universe  of  possible  pathways  and  strategies  of  writ- 
ten language  use,  and  how  individuals  in  these  social  settings  come  to 
perceive  the  posslMe  strategies,  and  how  they  choose  among  them. 

The  choice  or  the  community  college  as  the  setting  for  this  research 
stems  from  several  factors.    First,  the  community  college  is  the  fastest 
growing  institution  in  higher  education.   Thirty  years  ago  fewer  than 
10%  of  all  students  in  higher  education  were  in  community  colleges;  today 
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the  figuer  is  closer  to  40%.    Second,  the  community  college  plays  the 
role  in  higher  education  pf  dealing  with  students  who  leave  the  public 
school  system  lacking  the  literacy  and  academic  skills  necessary  to  gain 
access  to  four-year  institutions.    In  many  states,  and  in  the  state 
in  which  the  present  study  was  conducted,  "compensatory"  programs  in 
community  colleges  are  mandated  by  law.   Third,  the  community  college, 
especially  in  the  vocational  program  areas,  makes  specific  claims  about 
preparing  students  with  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  occupations 
corresponding  to  those  vocational  programs. 
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Statement  of  the  Research  Questions 


In  the  scope  of  work  and  task  specifications  of  the  Request  for 
Proposal  from  which  this  project  derived,  four  distinct  research  areas 
were  defined  for  the  investigative  portion  of  the  project.    For  purposes 
of  exposition  these  research  areas  are  presented  Here  in  an  order  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  RFP.   The  order  of  presen- 
tation has  no  relation  to  the  relative  importance  of  the,  research 
questions. 

Research  Questions  from  the  RFP 

1.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  use  of  multidisciplinary 
research  in  studies  of  this  type? 

2.  What  type  of  counseling  information  is  provided  to  students, 
and  what  is  the  usefulness  of  this  information  to  the  students? 

3.  What  kinds  of  administrative  tasks  do  students  encounter,  and 
how  do  these  tasks  affect  the  attrition  or  retention  of 
students? 

4.  What  are  the  literacy  demands  of  selected  courses  and  adminis- 
trative tasks,  and  how  do  these  relate  to  the  literacy  skills 
of  the  students? 

The  first  three  of  these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  specific  chapters 
of  this  report:   methodological  implications  in  the  chapter  on 
Methodology,  counseling  issues  in  the  chapter  on  Student  Services  Subsys- 
tem:   Counseling  Component,  and  attrition  issues  in  the  chapter  on 
Attrition  and  Scholastic  Probation  (these  latter  two  chapters  discuss 
Overlapping  issues  and  should  be  read  together). 

The  problem  area  at  which  we  directed  most  of  our  efforts  is  that 
of  studying  the  literacy  demands  of  selected  courses  and  administrative 
tasks  in  relation  to  the  literacy  skills  of  the  students.  However, 
as  "literacy  demands" "and  "literacy  skills"  were  not  defined  in  the 
RFP,  and  as  there  were  no  criteria  given  for  the  selection  of  "selected 
courses  and  administrative  tasks,"  we  found  it  necessary  to  reconcep- 
tualize  this  research  area  --  to  define  the  terms  and  to  re-write 
the  general  research  questions  as  a  series  of  several  more  concretely- 
specified  research  questions. 

The  first  step  we  took  was  *o  generate  the  following  working 
definition  of  "literacy"  (the  processes  through  which  this  definition 
was  written  are  discussed  in  the  Methodology  chapter): 

Literacy  is  tLi  ability  to  perform  reading,  writing,  and 
figuring  tasks  consonant  with  the  expectations  and  needs 
of  the  individual. 

Assumption  I:   The  expectations  and  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual are  socially  (and  institutionally)  constrained. 

Assumption  II:    Literacy  is  a  means  by  which  individuals 
perceive  new  alternatives  for  action, 
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By  defining  literacy  in  terms  of  the  "needs  and  expectations"  of  the 
individual,  and  by  allowing  that  theSe  needs  and  expectations  afe  soci- 
ally constrained  or  determined  (in  che  sense  of  putting  limits  or  pres- 
sures on  the  individual),  we  are  essentially  saying  that  .literacy  is 
situationally-specific  (the  situations  of  interest  to  us  being  community 
college  Classrooms,  or  other  organizational  contexts  of  the  colleges). 
What  aspects  of  these  situations  should  we  refer  to  as  "literacy  de- 
mands"? We  can  begin  with  the  assumption  that  a  major  purpose  of  the 
community  college  is  to  transmit  knowledge  to  its  students.    The  school 
also^awards  formal  markers  (e.g.,  grades,  certificates,  degrees)  which 
are  taken  as  symbols  of  the  knowledge  that  the  students  are  supposed  to 
have  acquired.   These  markers  are  crucial  resources  in  the  students1 
attempts  to  acquire  jobs  or  gain  access  to  other  educational  institu- 
tions after  they  leave  the  community  college.   We  can  further  assume  that 
the  students1  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  of  the  credential ing  markers 
(whose  relation  to  the  knowledge  must  be  considered  problematic),  is 
contingent  upon  their  ability  to  solve  communicative  and  performative 
problems  arising  ojJt  of  the  organizational  procedure's  of  the  college  or 
out  of  direct  classroom  experience.    We  can  speak  of  these  problems  as 
"literacy  demands"  When  they  reijuirfe  the  students  to  process,  produce, 
or  manipulate  visibly-conveyed  language;    "Literacy  development,"  then, 
refers  to  the  abilities  of  students  to  meet  the  literacy  demands  of  in- 
creasingly broader  ranges  of  situations.    The  "literacy  skills"  of  the 
students,  for  our  purposes,  were  therefore  defined  as  the  students1 
abilities  to  solve  the  communicative  and  performative  problems  that 
constituted  the  literacy  demands.   We  were  not  particularly  interested 
1n  trying  to  measure  them.    Rather,  we  were  interested  in  trying  to  des- 
cribe the  strategies  or  procedures  that  the  students  used  to  meet  the 
literacy  demands.' 

Using  the  conceptual  distinctions  outlined  above,  we  restated  the 
"literacy  demand"  question  from  the  RFP  in  terms  of  the  following  qu*s-  » 
tions:  ' 

I.   What  sorts  of  literacy  demands  (confnunicati ve  and  performative 
problems  involving  the  use  of  visibly-conveyed  language  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  students  if  they  are  to  acquire  the  de- 
sired grades)  are  found  in  various  types  of  classrooms  in  the 
community  college? 

Since  individual  classroom  situations  are  but  various  points  in  a  stu- 
dent's academic  career  in  the  institution,  we  must  also  ask: 

II.   What  are  some  factors  that  influence  students1  academic 
careers—the  pathways, they  travel  through  the  various  pro- 
grams and  curricula  of  the  college? 

Classroom  situations  are  not' rigidly  defined,  immutable  contexts—they 
are  created  and  designed  by  the  instructors  and  administrators  who  teach 
in  them  and  are  officially  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Therefore, 
we  must  ask; 
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III.  What  are  the  organizational  processes  Involved  1n  the 
construction  of  course  curricula  and  in  the  design  of 
the  literacy  demands"  of  Individual  courses? 

IV.   How  are  the  ifteracy  demands  of  the  various  courses  that  make 
up  student  careers  related  to  each  other?   (The  organizational 
processes  that  affect  students'  career  paths  are  considered  in 
the  chapter  on  Student  Services). 

Finally,  while  instructors  and  administrators  have  a  great  amount  of 
control  over  the  formal  organization  of  the  classroom  situation, 
the  interaction  that  takes  plate  in  the  classrooms  is  always  a  product 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  instructors  and  students.   Therefore,  we  must 
ask:  -  . 

V.   Ww.t  sorts  of  behaviors  and  interactions  take  place  in  the 
classroom  that  influence  the  strategies  that  students  use  in 
meeting  the  literacy  demands  of  those  classes? 

VI.   What  sets  of  expectations  do  students  bring  with  th^m  to  the 
classroom  that  affect  their  strategies  for  dealing  with  the 
literacy  demands  of  those  classes? 

The  six  questions  above  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  Findings  and 
"  Interpretations.   Question  I  is  discussed  in  a  section  entitled 
"Literacy  Demands,"  question    II  in  a  section  called  "Student  Careers," 
questions  III  and  IV  in  a  section  called  "The  Organization  of  Instruc- 
tion," and  questions  V  and  VI  in  tfle  section  "Student  Strategies. " 

In  addition  to  the  research  question  specifically  set  out  in  the 
contract,  the  RFP  also  allowed  for  the  investigation  of  research  areas 
"deemed  appropriate  on  the  basis"  of  a  review  of  the  literature,  or 
"suggested  by  work  in-progress."    Several  additional  research  questions 
were  generated  on  this  basis:  v 

VII.   What  sorts  of  assumptions  or  perspectives  underlie  the 

teaching  of  leading,  writing  and  math  (the  "basic"  literacy 
skills)  in. the  community  coPege?  <        «  , 

VIII. K  What  are.  the  linkages  between  community  college  programs  and 
similar  programs,  at  four-year  colleges? 

IX.   What  are  the. linkages  between  community. c6 liege*" vocational" 
--^programs  and  the  vocations  for  which  these  programs  are 
training  students? 

These  questions  are  discussed  in  various  chapters  in  Part  II.  Question 
VII  is  discussed  in  the  Reading  hapter,  especially' in  the  "Discussion" 
section/  Question  VIII  is  discussed  in  the  Accounting .chapter;  and 
Question  IX  is  discussed  in  the  Child  Care,  Office  Occupations,  and 
Accounting  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I 
METHODOLOGY 


The  RFP;   Scope  of  Work  and  Methodology 

NIE  envisioned  these  two  funded  projects  as  providing  additional 
understanding  about  the  adaptations  of  minority  and  other  students  to 
the  community  college  as  well  as  the  college  to  them.   The  project  was 
to  be  mult1d1sc1pl1nary  1n  nature:   a  focus  on  the  mult1d1sc1pl1nary 
study  of  the  development  of  literacy— the  "basic"  or  remedial  literacy, 
the  academic,  vocational,  counseling  subsystems.   The  research  was  to  be  , 
ethnographic  1n  nature,  Involving  administrators,  faculty,  counselors, 
and  students  from  the  college  selected  to  participate.    In  addition,  the 
funded  projects  were  allowed  to  make  site  selections  that  would  "contribute 
to  1n-depth  understanding"  of  the  project's  focus;  they  were,  therefore, 
not  confined  to  the  study  of  one  college. 

The  RFP  generally  described  the  scope  of  work  and  the  methodology: 

Interrelations  among  the  developmental  studies,  academic, 
vocational,  and  counseling  systems  are  to  be  studied  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  their  conceptual,  proce- 
dural, and  policy  linkages.   For  Instance,  are  all  students  . 
evaluated  with  regard  to  their  entering  literacy  skills?  Do 
the  evaluation  tests  contain  content  representing  the  academic 
and  vocational  courses?  Are  there  Informal  learning  arrange-^ 
ments  (e.g.,  coffee  talk  at  the  student  union;  clubs;  parties) 
that  produce  as  much  or  more  learning  as  the  lecturer?  What 
learning  strategies  are  explicitly  or  Implicitly  used  by 
m1nor1ty/bH1ngual/b1cultural  students?   Do  these  contrast 
with  other  students?   How  1s  learning  assessed?  What  factors 
affect  minority  and  other  student  achievement?   (RFP:  5) 

Each  Project  1s  to  use  methodologies  such  as  local  surveys, 
case  studies,  participant  observation,  structured  Interviews 
and  other  technlgues  to  provide  a  rich  descriptive  analysis  of 
the  settings  and  processes  students  and  faculty  engage  1n  that 
may  help  or  hinder  the  student's  adaptation  to  the  community 
college.   Tisk  analysis  techniques,  Involving  an  understanding 
of  human  Information  processing,  are  to  be  used  to  study  the 
reading,  writing  and  mathematics  demands  Imposed  1n  function- 
ing within  the  community  college  (e.g.,  registration,  applying 
for  financial  assistance,  etc.)  (tb1d.). 

Research  Sites 

Research  sites, were  two  community  colleges  located  1n  Texas  (a 
malor  and  a  minor  research  site).   Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the 
reported  research  was  conducted  primarily  it  the  major  research  site. 
The  sites  were  chosen  as  they  represented  Institutions  Involved  with 
developmental  education,  with  staff  development  and  program  Improvement 
efforts*  and  heterogeneous  student  populations  that  were  appropriate  for 
the  study. 
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Gaining  Entry^ 

The  chief  administrators  of  the  two'  sites  agreed  to  the  conduct  of 
tSe  literacy  research  on  their  campuses.    It  then  became  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  pro.lect  staff  to  gain  entry  to  the  various  campuses,  courses, 
meetings,  and. so  {orth.   We  decided  to  approach  the  chief  executives, 
division  and  department  chairs  on  the  campuses  personally  and  their 
faculty  by  letter.   The  letter  made  a  brief  explanation  about  the  purpose 
of  the  pro.lect,  what  activities  were  proposed,  how  much  time  (and  effort) 
1t  would  require  of  participating  faculty,  and  our  desire  for  volunteers. 
We  followed  up  Indications  of  interest  with  personal  visits  and  phone 
calls.   These  strategies  allowed  us  to  begin  our  work  with  relative 
ease,  and  the  same  strategies  were  useful  for  Involving  faculty  through- 
out the  project.  ■* 

Problem  Focus 

.    NIE's  RFP  highlighted  the  community  college  movement  as  one  product 
of  the  serious  national  effort  to  achieve  educational  equity.  Community 
colleges  have  the  potential  of  being  "an  effective  mechanism  for  upward 
mobility  and  Increased  minority  participation  1n  professional  fields" 
(RFP,  p.  3).    In  outlining  the  problem  focus  of  the  research,  the  author 
of  the  RFP  noted  that:  - 

The  work  of  Rouefhe  and  Snow,  and  similar  large  scale  survey 
.  studies  of  community  colleges,  while  providing  provocative 
hypotheses  about  what  factors  are  correlated  with  reduced 
attrition  and  enhanced  learning,  are  unable  to  produce  the 
type  of  Information  about  the  dynamics  of  student- 
organizational  Interactions  needed  to  make  significant 
Increases  1n  our  understanding  of  community  colleges  as 
contexts  for  student  development.   This  type  of  understanding 
calls  for  process  studies  of  arflntense  nature.   Studies  are 
needed  that  are  highly  descriptive  of  who  students  are,  what 
they  are  like,  how  they  interact  with  other  students,  teachers, 
other  InstfluTlonal  representatives,  and  their  own  families. 
We  need  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  community  college  as 
a  context  for  literacy  development.   This  understanding  calls 
fogpe  combined  insights  of  discipline  specialists  such  as 
cognitive  scientists,  anthropologists,  sociologists,  develop- 
mental studies  specialists,  and  counselors  (Italics  ours) 
(RFP:  4) 

The  authors  of  the  RFP  envisioned  this  research  taking  place  1n 
three  stages  (one  for  each  fiscal  year  the  project  was  to  be  funded). 
In  the  first  year  there  was  to  be  a  review  of  the  literature  and  a 
development  of  a  "procedural  methodology"  to  guide  the  research  for  the 
remainder  of  the  pro.lect.   During  the  second  year  the  "Intense"  process 
studies  were  to  be  undertaken,  while  the  third  year  was  reserved  for  any 
additional  fleldwork  that  the  researchers  felt  was  needed  and  for  the 
writing  of  the  final  report.   The  next  section  describes  how  this  scheme 
was  translated  Into  practice  during  the  course  of  the  research. 
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Recognizing  that  a  national  advisory  committee  would  be  expensive 
and  perhaps  less  efficient  than  one  which  was  locally-based,  we  obtained 
agreement  ffbm  several  local  experts  to  serve  as  our  advisory  staff. 
The  members  of  this  board  agreed  to  participate  prior  to  the  submission 
of  the  proposal  and  represented  discipline  areas  Important  to  this 
research:   linguistics,  anthropology,  sociology,  educational  administra- 
tion, Mexican-American  studies,  community  college  education. 

While  Individual  schedules  prevented  a  large  group  meeting  before 
January  of  the  first  year,  that  first  meeting  served  as  an  opportunity 
to  provide  a  progress  report  as  well  as  to  discuss  suggested  particulars 
of  the  research  area  and  design.   Due  to  schedule  conflicts,  problems 
Inherent  1n  mult1d1sc1pl1nary  work,  and  size  of  the  group,  we  decided  to 
use  and  Infbrm  advisory  board  members  1n  a  non-group  format.  Thus, 
further  communication  with  advisory  board  members  was  targeted  to  Indi- 
vidual meetings,  correspondence  about  project  progress,  acknowledgements 
of  NIC  deadlines  and  our  submitted  documents,  and  researcher  queries  to 
Individual  members  about  Issues  1n  their  area  of  expertise. 

Overview  of  the  Stages  of  the  Research 

Government  research  agencies  usually  break  down  the  stages  of  a 
multi-year  protect  1n  terms  of  fiscal  years— their  basic  unit  of  tempo-  - 
ral  organization.   Thus,  1n  the  RFP,  and  in  the  proposal  submitted  on 
the  basic  of  that  RFP,  the  Project  on  Literacy  Development  was  struc- 
tured on  a  yearly  basis:   the  "scope  of  work"  referred  to* tasks  to  be 
performed  during  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  project— yearly  reports 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  NIE.   Of  course,  the  October-September 
fiscal  year  "has  a  quite  arbitrary  relationship  to  the  research  situation 
1n  the  field.   To  take  our  own  case  as  an  example,  the  fleldwork  had  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  structure  of  the  academic  time  units  of  the 
Institutions  studied:   semesters  running  from  August  to  December,  January 
to  May,  and  June  to  August.   More  Importantly,  to  jump  ahead  for  a 
moment,  the  field  decisions  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
functioned  as  strict  constraints  on  what  we  could  do  during  the  remainder 
of  the  semester.   The  fod  of  research  were  planned  out  at  least  a 
semester  1n  advance.    Entry  Into  classrooms  1n  the  middle  of  a  semester 
would  have  been  disruptive  to  the  class,  denied  us  (what  we  came  to  feel 
was)  Important  Information  about  the  first  days  of  the  class,  made  1t 
difficult  or  Impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  shared  meanings  that 
developed  between  Instructors  and  students  over  the  course  of  the  'semes- 
ter, and  made  It  more  difficult  for  us  to  develop  rapport  with  teachers 
and  students  (e.g.,  1t  emphasized  our  "outsider"  status).   Thus,  the 
actual  sequence  of  the  "stages"  of  the  research  did  not  follow  that  ' 
outlined  1n  the  RFP  (I.e.,  Year  I  devoted  to  a  literature  review  and. 
development  Of  a  "procedural  methodology";  Year  II  devoted  to  fleldwork; 
and  Year  III  devoted  to  finishing  up  loose  ends  of  the  fleldwork  and 
writing  the  final  report).    Instead,  there  were  at  least  five  distinct 
stages  1n  the  research:   Stage  I  (October,  1978,  to  August,  1979)  con- 
sisted of  a  review  of  the  literature  and  the  production  of  a  tentative 
research  design;  Stage  II  (August,  1979,  to  January,  1980)  consisted  of 
exploratory  fleldwork  (Interview,  classroom  observations)  which  was  used 
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to  revise  the  research  design.   Stage  III  (January,  1980,  to  August, 
1080)  consisted  of  fleldwork  (classroom  observations,  interviews,  etc.) 
in  selected  courses  whose  self-proclaimed  purposes  were  to  teach  the 
"basic"  literacy  skills  (I.e.,  reading  and  writing),  and  with  the  writing 
of  a  descriptive  summary  of  our  findings  (the  "Year  II  report");  Stage 
IV  (August,  1980,  to  May,  1981)  consisted  of  fleldwork  1n  programs 
(i.e.,  sets  of  courses  arranged  1n  a  sequence  or  at  least  closely Inter- 
related, which  a  student  had  to  take  1n  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
needed  to  perform  1n  some  occupation,  or  to  gain  access  to  other  educa- 
tional Institutions);  Stage  V  (May,  1981,  to  November,  1981)  was  given 
over  solely  to  the  writing  of  the  final  report. 

STAGE  I 

The  literature  Review  Process 

Roughly  the  first  ten  months  of  the  project  were  devoted  to  the 
literature  review.   The  initial  listing  of  possible  topics  (listed 
below)  was  Included  1n  the  proposal;  starred  Items  were  added  during  the 
course  of  the  first  year  and  were  Included  as  researched  topics  1n  the 
Interim  report  (Year  I): 

bilingual  education  and  literacy  development 
'  developmental  studies  and  literacy  development 
organizational  climate,  communications,  behavior  and  dynamics, 
crosscultural  studies  from  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
economics,  social  and  comparative  history,  education,  geron- 
tology, and  other  behavioral  sciences  as  appropriate 
traditional  sources  of  Information  on  characteristics  of  minori- 
ties, especially  adults,  at  varying  ages,  especially  related 
to  culture  and  cognition 
studies  dealing  with  so-called  disadvantaged  target  groups  1n 

various  Institutional  settings 
cognitive  development  from  the  overlapping  perspectives  of  educa- 
tion, anthropology,  sociology,  psychology,  neurosdences, 
aesthetics  and  sodoblology 
alienation  from  the  perspective  of  divergent  disciplines 
theory  building 
theory  of  method 
learning  theory 

neuroll ngulstlc  programming  1n  counseling  settings 
♦context 
♦scale 

♦problem- solving 
♦comprehension 
♦cognitive  style 
♦affect  and  motivation 
♦culture  and  class  overlaps 

Titles  were  collected  from  a  number  of  sources.   One  researcher 
enrolled  1n  the  Current  Awareness  Service  of  the  General  Libraries  at 
the  University.   This  system  provided  access  to  ERIC  and  Psychological 
Abstracts  data  bases.   Approximately  once  a  month,  a  printout  was  pro- 
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duced  from  a  specially-selected  set  of  descriptors,  listing  articles  and 
reports  of  potential  Interest.    Additional  titles  came  from  the  NIE  RFP 
and  staff  members  provided  suggestions  from  their  own  reading  of  publica- 
tions; and  finally,  of  course,  every  article  consulted  contained  1n  its 
bibliography  other  possible  points  of  departure  for  fruitful  research. 

For  every  article  read,  notes  were  recorded  on  Index  cards;  the 
cards  were  then  filed  under  the  researcher's  name.    The  card  was  to  - 
contain  the  essential  bibliographic  Information,  brief  description  of 
important  Information,  the  researcher's  opinion  about  the  appropriate- 
ness or  usefulness  to  our  immediate  research,  and  the  researcher's  name. 
An  appropriate  label,  corresponding  to  the  area  appearing  on  the  topical 
research  list,  was  Included  as  a  "subject  heading"  1n  order  to  simplify 
later  indexing  at  the  report-writing  point.    At  the  end  of  each  week,  in 
preparation  for  a  Monday  morning  meeting,  the  researchers  would  submit  a 
report— an  overall  synthesis  and  evaluation— summarizing  the  week's 
reading  and  drawing  conclusions  from  their  own  Investigations. 

The  final  literature  review  appeared  in  two  stages:    (1)  an  interim 
report  that  briefly  reviewed  the  ma.ior  research  areas  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  lengthy  research  design  that  clearly  reflected  the  approach 
included  in  the  original  proposal  and  (2)  a  final,  more  lengthy  version 
that  compartmentalized  (topically)  the  researched  areas  that  accompanied 
a  more  brief  version  of  the  research  plan.    In  each  instance,  the  bibli- 
ographic reference  cards  and  the  synthesizing  reports  served  the  func- 
tions that  would  be  typical  of  any  literature  compilation  effort. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  literature  review  proved  to  be  of  limited 
utility  1n  the  conduct  of  the  research  during  the  second  and  third 
years.   The  problems  at  issue  seem  to  have  enough  general  relevance  to 
merit  a  brief  digression. 

Timeliness  of  the  Literature  Review 

The  literature  review  came  too  early  in  the  plan  to  have  been  the 
powerful  force  that  the  contract  suggested.    Our  research  time, was 
limited;  the  "possibles"  within  the  research  time  lines  were  relatively 
clear.    As  a  result,  the  research  design— given  the  wishes  of  the  fund- 
ing agency,  as  laid  out  in  the  contract— could  have  been  laid  out  in 
broad  brush  strokes  early  on  and  then  the  focus  of  the  literature  review 
could  have  been  for  refining  the  specifics.    As  1t  was,  the  language  of 
the  contract  was  that  "based  on  the  literature  review. ..(we  were  to) 
produce  a  conceptual  framework  and  p.cedural  Methodology. . . ."    It  is  our 
retrospective  judgment  that  the  cart  was  before  the  horse  and  that  the 
staff  should  have  had  more  opportunities  (or  at  any  rate  assessed  more 
discretionary  power)  to  devise  a  plan  that  could  find  strength  in  a 
refined  and  tarqeted  literature  search. 

STARE  II 

The  Initial  Fieldwork  " 

The  first  venture  Into  the  field  took  place  in  August  of  1979.  At 
this  time  the  staff  was  divided  into  "teams"  reflecting  the  major  research 
foci  derived  from  the  review  of  the  literature  (these  were  "Organizational 
Dynamics,"  ^Student  Interviewing,"  "Staff/Faculty  Interviewing,"  Classroom 
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Dynamics,"  "Special  Programs,"  "Community  Dynamics/1  and  a  continuation 
of  the  literature  review).   All  of  the  staff  members  served  on  more  than 
one  of  these  teams,  and  each  was  the  titular  "chairperson"  of  at  least 
one  team.   The  team  objectives  were  three-fold:   [I)  to  develop  and 
design  Interviewing  and  observational  strategies  suitable  for  the  spe- 
cific research  site,  (2)  to  field  test  these  strategies,  (3)  to  develop 
contacts  at  the  site  college  and  tc  gain  access  to  settings  for  future 
research. 

No  formal  arrangements  had  been  made  for  teams  to  share  Information. 
However,  1t  was  assumed  that  the  Initial  arrangement  of  overlapping 
team-membership  would  allow. for  an  efficient,  If  Informal,  flow  of 
Information. 

This  stage  of  the  research,  and  the  following  two  stages  Involving 
fleldwork,  can  be  distinguished  by  their  use  of  somewhat  different 
"units  of  analysis."    In  the  stage  from  August,  1979,  to  January,  1980, 
the  entire  school,  as  an  agent  1n  the  community,  was  the  unit  of  analy- 
sis.   Interviews  were  conducted  with  community  leaders,  Un1vers1ty-based 
content  specialists  (within  programs  receiving  community  college  trans- 
fers), and  employers /potential  employers  of  community  college  students. 
The  community  leaders  were  selected  on  the  bases  of  (1)  public  service 
(e.g.,  ethnic  Interest/action  organization  leader^,  (2)  policy-making 
position  (2.g.,  mayor,  legislators),  and  (3)  soc1al/rel1g1ous  Influences 
(e.g.,  church  leaders).    These  Interviews  were  conducted  1n  hopes  of 
determining  the  expectations  jthe  "powers  t„at  be"  have  for  the  Institu- 
tion, the  efforts  they'make  to  effect  change  1n  the  Institution,  the 
assessments  they  make  of  the  quality  of  the  community ^college's  service. 
In  addition,  we  hoped  to  formulate  some  Images  of  the  literacy  picture 
of  the  present  and  future— what  society  demands  now  of  Its  citizens, 
what  must  they  be  able  to  do  to  survive,  what  changes  must  take  place  to 
ensure  that  they  will  do  soln  the  future.   University- based  content 
specialists  were  requested  to  speak  to  these  same  Issues  with  additional 
questions  concerning  Interfacing  efforts  (precipitated  from  either  side) 
between  the  University  and  the  community  college.    And,  finally,  poten- 
tial and  present  employers  of  community  college  students  were  encouraged 
to  speak  to  their  Input  to  the  Instructional  process  (content,  strate- 
gies) and  their  assessment  of  the  community  college  effort  to  prepare/ 
train  their  employees. 

At  this  time,  1t  was  also  Important  to  begin  to  circulate  on  cam- 
puses (research  sites),  talking  to  faculty  and  students  and  getting  some 
Impressions  to  bring  back  to  the  team  meetings  during  which  the  spe- 
cifics of  Interviewing  questions  and  classroom  observational  schedules 
were  being  fleshed  out.   The  content  of  the  courses  that  were  observed 
was  not  particularly  Important  (as  long  as.  there  was  good  "ethnic  mix"). 

However,  there  was  no  special  emphasis  on  following  classroom 
observations  through  a  semester.    From  August  to  December,  three  observ- 
ers were  1n  academic  classes,  and  one  observer  was  1n  developmental 
reading  classes  on  full-time  bases.   Two  observers  set  1n  on  a  minimum 
number  of  other  developmental  classes  and  one  transfer/academic  course. 
Informal  conversations  were  held  with  faculty  members  (1n  observed 
classes  as  well  as  those  yet  unlnvolved  with  the  project)  and  students 
(1n  lounges,  halls,  and  the  library).   Observations  of  the  IRC  (Learning 
Resources  Centers)  began  with  efforts  to  document  student  use  of  the 
library,  library  holdings  available  to  students,  and  so  forth.  Counsel- 
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1ng  and  advising  procedures  (counselor  and  faculty  responsibilities) 
were  observed ,  and  counseling  administrators  were  Interviewed.  There 
were  attempts  to  compare  what  was  happening  1n  the  orientation,  pre* 
registration,  arid  registration  procedures  against  what  counselors  and 
faculty  perceived  should  have  been/was  happening  there. 

The  Unit  of  Analysis 

To  take  the  entire  school  as  the  unit  of  analysis  assumes  that  the 
relevant  actors  are  groups  whose  basis  of  organisation  lies  outside  the 
school:   ethnic  groups -(and  the  students,  Insofar  as  they  represented 
the  groups),  city  politicians,  business  groups,  and  so  on.   During  the 
first  phase,  there  were,  accordingly,  efforts  to  interview  city  council 
members,  state  representatives,  "minority  leaders,"  employers  and  the 
like.   The  ass^nption  follows  from  this  definition  of  the  relevant 
actors  that  cr|ic1al  decision-making  takes  place  at  a  very  high  level: 
the  board  of  trustees,  steering  committees  (there  were  two  memos  from 
researchers  noting  the  composition  of  these  groups  and  the  backgrounds 
of  their  members).   Finally,  taking  the  entire  school  as  the  unit  of 
analysis  limits  the  perception  of  possible  alternatives  to  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  community  college  is  a  viable  institution  for  liter- 
acy development.   The  perceived  alternative  1s  to  create  new  types  of 
institutions  to  fill  this  need  1f  the  community  college  1s  found  "wanting. 
In  this  regard,  there  were  questions  to  minority  and  community  "leaders" 
as  to  whether  they  thought  the  community  college  was  effectively  "promot- 
ing" literacy,  whether  they  thought  other  Institutions  might  not  be  able 
to  do  a  better  iob,  and  so  on.   Much  attention  was  a] so  given  at  this 
time  to  arguments  such  as  those  of  Jerome  Karabel  (1972)  that  community 
colleges  were  the  low  track  of  hiqher  education,  concerned  mainly  with 
giving  the  Illusion  of  equal  educational  opportunity  while  actually 
serving  the  interests  of  the  business  sector  by  tracking  working  class 
students  Into  vocational  programs  and  to  Burton  Clark's  "cooling  out11 
thesis— that  is,  to  theories  which  made  statements  about  the  general 
functions  of  community  colleges  as  homoqeneous  entities. 

During  Stage  III  in  which  Individual  classes  were  used  as  the  units 
of  analysis,  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the  first  phase  had  been  dis- 
carded.   The  questioning  of  community  "leaders"  and  local  officials  had 
resulted  mainly  1n  vague  statements  generally  approvl*    of  both  com- 
munity colleges  and  literacy.   More  importantly,  we  c  Jd  find  no  indica- 
tion that  these  people  had  any  great  Interest  in,  or  Influence  with,  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  college.   The  university-based  faculty  saw 
little,  1f  any,  Interface  with  the  community  college  in  any  ongoing 
relationship.    In  other  words,  we  could  not  sustain  the  definition  of 
these  actors  as  relevant  tr  our  concerns.   And  after  examining  the 
minutes  of  cabinet  meetings  and  attending  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  we  concluded  that  important  day-to-day  working  decisions  must 
be  made  at  lower  levels  in  the  Institution.   Finally,  our  early  observa- 
tions and  Interviews,  along  with  our  examination  of  the  few  statistics 
we  were  able  to  acquire  from  the  school  by  that  time,  suggested  that 
there  was  much  greater  Internal  diversity  in  terms  of  students,  class, 
ethnicity  and  so  on,  than  we  had  suspected.   The  assumption  that  the 
school  could  be  treated  as  a  homogeneous  entity  and  ascribed  a  single 
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function  or  role  1n  literacy  development,  or  education  generally,  seemed 
more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Instead,  1t  seemed  more  likely  that  different  parts  of  the  college 
served  different  populations,  provided  different  services,  resulted  1n 
different  student  careers.   At  this  point,  the  project  shifted  to  a 
second  widely-used  definition  of  the  unit  of  analysis  1n  the  study  of 
education:    the  classroom. 

Classroom  research  assumes  that  the  teacher  and  the  students  are 
relevant  participants  and  that  effective  decisions  are  made  1n  the 
classroom.   Naturally,  the  aspects  of  the  situation  that  come  to  light 
through  the  use  of  this  unit  of  analysis  are  the  instructor's  style  of 
presentation,  attitude  toward  the  students,  his  or  her  background  and 
training.    Student  Interviews  become  focused  on  students'  attitudes 
toward  the  Instructor,  attitudes  toward  the  class,  the  students'  back- 
ground and  so  on.    Classroom  observation  focuses  on  Instructor/student 
i.    raction.   Since  the  instructor,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  students, 
ar_  considered  the  re.levant  decision-makers,  the  range  of  alternatives 
for  change  are  limited  mainly  to  changing  the  Instructors'  and  students' 
attitudes  and  behavior  toward  each  other  (sort  of  a  "human  relations" 
model). 

STAGE  III 

Redefining  the  Fieldwork 

As  Indicated  1n  Stage  II,  Individual  courses  or  classrooms  became 
the  units  of  analysis.    It  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  a  sample 
of  the  student  population  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  some  Idea  of  the 
common  experiences  of  the  students  was  to  observe  "required"  classes 
(general  courses  required  for  a  degree  plan,  e.g..  Freshman  English),  to 
continue  our  observations  in  the  developmental  classes,  and  to  observe 
introductory  classes  in  certain  vocational  areas. 
—     Using  the  classroom  as  a  unit  of  analysis  entailed  a  change  in 
interviewing  and  observing  strategies:    Instructors  were  to  be  inter- 
viewed only  in  conjunction  with  the  observation  of  the  courses  they  were 
teaching,  student  interviews  were  to  be  conducted  with  students  in  these 
classes.   All  of  the  interviews  were  to  be  structured  around  what  went 
on  in  the  classrooms  being  observed  (rather  than,  as  before,  focused  on 
student  backgrounds,  attitudes,  and  opinions).    This  meant  that  the 
interviews  would  no  longer  be  completely  comparable  across  the  entire 
student  population—only  within  the  individual  courses  studied. 

Each  team  had  a  team  chair,  responsible  for  making  Initial  contacts 
with  department  chairs  for  permissions,  overseeing  the  scheduling  of 
researchers  Into  classes  selected  by  the  team  for  observations,  keeping 
team  notebooks  current,  reporting  team  activities  to  the  project  director, 
and  attending  any  committee  meetings  that  were  held  at  the  colleges 
(department  meetings  of  program— primarily  full-time— chairs  and  instruc- 
tors).   Each  team  member  was  responsible  for  keeping  classroom  observa- 
tional field  notes,  typing  his/her  notes  and  filing  them  in  the  "team" 
notebook,  interviewing  the  instructor,  distributing  the  student  surveys, 
and  interviewing  the  students,  submitting  the  tapes  for  transcription, 
editing  the  copies  and  filing  them  1n  notebooks.   Bimonthly  synthesizing 
reports  were  prepared  by  each  team  member  and  filed.    Team  members  were 
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encouraged  to  read  other  members1  synthesizing  Reports  and  make  comments 
as  to  problem  areas  and/or  questions  on  a  "comment  sheet"  on  the  Inside 
cover  of  the  notebook.    Notations  of  Items  needing  further  research  (or 
answers)  were  to  be  made,  dated,  Initialed,  and  referenced  1n  the  data 
(the  notebooks  were  numbered  consecutively  as  the  team  members  added  to 
their  sections).    This  procedure  promoted  group  Interactions  and  kept 
overlap,  reinvention  of  the  wheel,  and  duplication  of  effort  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

During  the  summer  phase  of  work,  a  brief  facultvPBsu*uey  was  circu- 
lated by  the  project  staff.    While  the  response  wjj^fiot  significant 
(N-20),  the  staff  got  some  Indication  that  we  were  narrowing,  signifi- 
cantly, the  focus  and  number  of  questions  that  comprised  observations 
and  Interviews  (as  regarded  curriculum  and  assignments).    The  survey 
Included  questions  about  the  frequency  and  types  of  writing  and  reading 
tasks  (assignments,  classroom  activities),  Instructional/professional 
strategies  for  dealing  with  students1  read1ng/wr1t1ng/math  difficulties. 
Observations  of  orientation,  pre-reg1 strati on,  and  registration  proc- 
esses continued  during  both  the  May  and  August  sessions.    The  literature 
review  continued  Informally  as  RA's  went  to  "sources"  for  support  and 
explanations,  as  reflected  1n  bibliographies  that  accompanied  the  syn- 
thesizing reports. 

Revision  of  Assumptions 

When  reviewing  our  research  fron  Stage  III  we  found  that  some 
Issues  arose  which  made  1t  necessary  to  revise  our  assumptions.  For 
example,  we  found  that  1n  many  cases  the  Individual  Instructors  were  not 
the  effective  decision-makers.    In  many  cases,  we  found  that  they  were 
required  to  use  textbooks  selected  by  other  Instructors  or  administra- 
tors, to  follow  syllabi  that  they  had  no  hand  in  constructing,  administer- 
ing tests  that  they  had  not  designed.    (An  extreme  consequence  of  this 
policy  1s  one  case  where  an  Instructor  commented  that  he  'asn't  sure 
what  some  of  the  answers  were  supposed  to  be  on  a  test  constructed  by 
his  administrators  and  wondered  how  he  could  expect  his  students  to  know 
them.)    In  some  cases,  we  found  Instructors  teaching  courses  designed  on 
the  basis  of  theories  which  they  did  not  know  or  understand.    We  also 
found  that  most  courses  did  not  stand  alone  but  were  part  of  some 
sequence  of  courses  designed  to  lead  to  a  degree.    The  students1  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors  could  not  be  reduced  to  what  went  on  within  Individ- 
ual classrooms,  but  Instead  were  products  of  classroom  Interaction  and 
students1  experiences  in  other  courses  1n  a  degree  plan  (this  appl1e3T 
even  to  those  students  who  were  not  seeking  a  credential).    Finally,  1t 
seamed  to  us  1n  retrospect  that  we  could  not  state  adequately  the  alter- 
natives for  change  simply  1n  terms  of  student  and  Instructor  attitudes 
and  behaviors.   We  could  see  that  there  were  additional  factors  which 
might  very  likely  be  of  greater  Importance:    the  relative  Influence  of 
instructors  1n  selecting  materials  and  designing  curricula,  the  place  of 
the  Individual  course  1n  the  student's  entire  academic  career,  etc.  We 
sought  to  Incorporate  some  of  these  considerations  when  once  again  we 
redefined  the  unit  of  analysis. 
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The  Final  Unit  of  Analysis 

"During  Stage  IV  we  defined  the  unit  of  analysis  as  the  program  or 
major  of  the  student.   The  relevant  participant   here  were  the  group  of 
Instructors  who  taught  the  courses  that  comprl   d  the  major— the  Issues 
of  hiring  and  Instructor  socialization.   More  s   :1f1cal1y,  we  were 
interested  1n  how  power  and  Influence  over        eslgn  of  the  courses  and 
*  their  organization  1n  the  program  were  a*    rlbuted  among  the  different 

groups  of  Instructors  (c,gM  part-time  vs.  full-time  Instructors) •  We 
shifted  our  focus  to  those  students  whose  academic  careers  were  organ- 
ized around  these  programs— that  1s,  students  who  were  majoring  1n  these 
programs.   We  became  Interested  1n  how  these  courses  fit  together  for 
the  students.   This  led  to  more  attention  1n  classroom  observation  to 
the  types  of  knowledge  taught  1n  the  courses  and  how  the  knowledge  from 
one  course  related  to  the  knowledge  taught  1n  other  courses  1n  the 
major.   The  range  of  possibilities  for  change  that  go  with  this  unit  of 
analysis  Included  revisions  1n  the  curriculum,  redistribution  of  author- 
ity among  the  Instructors,  reshaping  the  relations  between  different 
classes  and  so  ofi. 

STAGE  IV  • 

The  Final  Phase  of  Fleldwork 

Programs  of  study  (student  malors)  were  used  as  the  units  of  analy- 
sis.   In  this  stage  programs  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  content  (our 
focus  on  "required1*  or  Introductory  coupes  had  led  to  an  overemphasis 
on  "skill"  courses,  e.g.,  reading,  writing,  math,  etc.    We  wanted  tc 
shift  our  focus  to  "content"  courses  1n  vocational  and  transfer  cur- 
ricula), and  on  the  basis  of  background  characteristics  of  students: 
ethnicity,  entrance  status,  the  percentage  of  students  1n  a  major  on 
financial  aid,  and  so  on  (information  derived  from  printouts  from  the 
college  administration).   Course  schedules  were  reviewed  and  a  set  of 
courses  (usually  from  about  four  to  seven)  were  selected  for  study  from 
each  major  which  were  thoyght  to  represent  the  range  of  course  types  1n 
the  major.   Another  criterion  for  course  selection  was  employment  status 
of  the  Instructor:   part-time  or  full-time.   Department  heads  were 
approached  for  permission  to  observe  classes  1n  their  programs  (1n  some 
cases,  we  requested  Interviews  with  these  department  heads  as  a  means  of 
access).    Individual  Instructors  1n  these  programs  were  then  approached 
for  permission  to  observe  1n  their  classes.   As  1n  the  second  phase, 
student  and  faculty  Interviews  were  focused  on  what  went  on  1n  the 
classroom,  but  there  were  added  dimensions  of  Interest  1n  the  student's 
academic  career  as  he  pursued  a  major;  there  was  some  discussion  of 
outside  work  experiences  1n  the  major  field,  some  talk  of  what  the 
students  expected  the  practical  relevance  of  the  major  to  be,  and  whether 
they  considered  the  Associate  of  Arts  credential  necessary  or  useful  to 
gain  their  ends  1n  the  world  outside  school.    Faculty  Interviews  also 
Included  more  questions  on  decision-making  1n  textbook  selection  and 
curriculum  structuring  1n  the  program. 

Data  collection  and  storage  continued  unchanged  although  there  was 
a  brief— and  aborted— attempt  to  put  major  "findings"  onto  notecards 
that  would  be  kept  1n  a  central  filing  location  and  that  would,  1n  the 
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final  analysis  stages,  make  for  easier  accessing  of  Information.  The 
staff  found  the  notebook  procedure  more  energy  effective  and  looked 
toward  the  formalization  of  the  coding  procedure.    Each  researcher  had 
developed  a  "coding"  procedure  of  her  own  that  allowed  categorization/ 
cataloguing  of  Issues /answers  in  the  margins  of  the  observation  and 
Interview  data  pages;  the  categories  were  general  ones,  based  upon  the 
questions  that  team  meetings  1n  the  discussion  of  data  had  generated 
(the  final  versions  of  which  had  been  Included  1n  the  Year  II  Report). 
This  attempt  to  "fiotecard*  major  findings  was  the  staff's  first  serious 
Indication  that  development  of  a  coding  manual  was  going  to  be  a  major 
undertaking— just  to  reach  a  consensus  about  the  wording  of  the  major 
Issues  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort. 

STAGE  V 

Process  for  Data  Analysis  and  Writing  the  Final  Report 

In  May  of  1981  a  11st  of  detailed  Issues  and  problems,  derived  from 
researchers'  data,  was  finalized  and  standardized,  and  from  this  11st  a 
final  "coding"  system  was  developed  (heretofore,  the  codes  were  stylized 
by  research  area  and  team).    Each  staff  members  was  responsible  for 
coding  the  materials  he  had  produced  (or  which  had  beer;  produced  by 
ex-staff  members  studying  the  same  areas  of  the  college).   When  all  of 
the  material  1n  a  given  notebook  or  file  had  been  coded,  notecards  were 
made  (showing  codes,  page  numbers,  special  comments,  etc.)  to  allow  for 
easy  data  retrieval,  and  to  allow  the  researchers  to  reorganize  the  data 
along  the  lines  of  the  Issues  on  the  coding  11st.   The  data  1n  the 
notebooks  (or  notebook  sections)  had  remained  1n  chronological  order  and 
the  pages  had  been  numbered  consecutively.   The  codes  and  page  numbers, 
when  transferred  on  the  cards,  did  retain  some  of  the  "progression"  of 
the  recorded  events  and  Ideas,  even  when  the  cards  were  "shuffled"  to 
combine  all  the  "like"  Roman  numerals,  or  major  categories.   As  the 
drafts  were  being  prepared,  the  card  file— with  Its  major  categories, 
specific  category  delineations,  and  page  number  references— simplified 
access  to  the  data.  ,- 

The  "coding"  and  notecardlng  of  the  field  notes  produced  (1)  a 
potentially  more  accessible  system  of  data,  (2)  a  close  re-reading  of 
the  entire  corpus  of  fleldnotes,  and  (3)  a  re-th1nk1ng  of  the  Issues  on 
the  coding  11st,  and  the  possible  Interrelations  of  those  Issues.  What 
a  coding  system  does  not  produce,  however,  is  a  model  for  writing  a 
report.   While  the  11st  of  Issues"  points  to  the  various  aspects  of 
literacy  1n  the  community  cdllege  that  could  be  dealt  with  1n  the  report 
1t  says  nothing  about  how  findings,  analyses,  and  so  On,  should  be 
presented.   Moreover,  each  unit  of  analysis  used  1n  studying  the  college 
and  to  some  extent  each  artfa  of  the  college,  present  certain  problems 
that  merit  extensive  analysis  In,  their  own  right.   Therefore,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  break  the  report  Into  two  major  divisions:   a  first 
part,  In  which  general  Issues  used  for  coding  would  form  the  basis  for  a 
general  examination  of  literacy  1n  the  community  colleges;  and  a  second 
^art,  complementary  to  the  first,  1n  which  the  researcher(s)  who  had 
worked  1n  particular  areas  of  the  college  would  write  "chapters"  of 
those  areas,  focusing  nn  Issues  or  problems  particular,  or  at  least  most 
strikingly  manifested,  In  those  areas.   This  has  the  drawback  that  the 
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writing  style,  and  to  some  extent  the  organization,  of  the  sections 
varies  with  the  writers  and  the  areas  studied.    However,  the  overwhelm- 
ing virtue  of  this  approach  1s  that  1t  provides  both  a  systematic  over- 
view and  analysis  of  the  research  as  a  whole.   At  the  same  time,  the 
chapter  approach  allows  the  researchers  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
field  to  concentrate  1n  much  greater  detail,  providing  much  more  contex- 
tual 1z1ng  for  the  reader 

Summary:   Methodological  Correlates  of  Changes  1n  units  of  Analysis 

The  evolution  from  Stage  II  to  Stage  IV  entailed  a  shift  1n  field 
techniques:    Interviews  became  progressively  unstructured  and  classroom 
observations  became  more  so,  or  rather  targeted  to  specific  Issues.  The 
tight,  elaborate  interview  schedules  of  the  second  stage  were  discarded 
1n  Stage  3  as  researchers  discovered  that  the  Interviews  were  too  long, 
too  much  data  was  being  generated  and  that  while  1t  may  have  been  Interest 
1ng  and  ever  valuable  sometime  down  the  road,  1t  was  not  giving  the 
teams  the  more  targeted  Information  that  they  needed  for  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  14m1ted  project  time.    The  shift  1n  the  research  focus  to 
the  classroom  as  the  unit  of  analysis  also,  th-n,  refocused  the  content 
of  the  questions.   The  primary  concerns  had  become  specific  "literacy" 
behaviors— reading,  writing,  f1-ur1ng,  not  the  more  general  background 
Information  gathered  earlier      y  Stage  Four  the  questions  to  be  asked 
1n  Interview  were  left  to  th.     -cretion  of  the  researcher  as  he  followed 
the  classroom  behaviors  and  activities  (oDservatlons)  1n  the  Interviews. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Idea  of  one  set,  extended  interview  on  tape  with 
Instructors  and  students  was  replaced  with  a  more  spontaneous  approach 
1n  which  Instructors  were  often  "Interviewed"  briefly  and  Informally  on 
specific  topics  or  events  1n  addition  to  the  more  formal  taped  Interviews. 
Several  Instructors  and  counselors  were  Interviewed  several  times  on 
tape  over  periods  of  up  to  a  year.    Student  Interviews  became  similarly 
spontaneous:   often  untaped  conversations  with  groups  of  students  1n  the 
lounge  before  or  after  classes  were  held.    Students  were  re- Interviewed 
on  occasion,  and  some  students  wsre  Interviewed  1n  semesters  after  thdse^ 
1n  which  they  had  been  1n  observed  classes.    (We  were  Jktarested  to  see 
if  they  thought  those  classes  had  been  of  some  benefit  to^them.)  Class- 
room observations  became  progressively  longer  with  richer  awdmore 
detailed  descriptions  of  classroom  Interaction  and  specific  ifKtruc- 
tlonal  activities— a  product  of  experience  1n  the  classroom  and\he 
Increasingly  well-defined  focus  during  Year  II  activities  and  "to\>1cal 
Interest"  questions.    There\was  a  movement 'from  focusing  on  general 
Interaction  to  what  students  were  asked  to  do  using  written  language, 
what  did  they  do,  what  happened,  and  so  forth. 

This  accounting  should  suagest  some  of  the  ways  1n  which  methodo- 
logical decisions  entail  Important  assumptions*  about  the  social  setting 
being  studied.  .  Several  points  remain  to  be  clarified.    First,  the 
methodological  discussion  may  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  Is  some  sort 
of  built-in  testing  mechanism  1n  these  units  of  analysis,  that  their 
shortcomings  are  apparent,  or  that  they  become  obvious  to  the  research- 
ers 1n  the  course  of  the  fleldwork.   This  1s  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Many  of  the  revisions  1n  our  thinking  were  the  result  of  serendipitous 
discovery.    For  example,  a  researcher  working  1n  a  small  program  with 
only  four  Instructors  was  invited  to  a  staff  meeting  by  one  of  the 


instructors  whose  class  he  was  observing,    (ft  had  not  occurred  to 'him 
to  atsk  about  staff  meetings  or  request  that  he  be  allowed  to  attend 
one.)   At  this  meeting,  some  of  the  complaints  of  part  time  Instructors 
about  the  shape  of  the  curriculum  led  him  to  suspect  that  this  might  be 
a  significant  factor  in  other  programs  vhere  it  would  not  be  apparent 
because  of  the  areater  number  of  instructors  involved  and  the  absence  of 
staff  meetings  (not  all  programs  had  such  meetings).   This  took  place 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  research,  but  it  was  not  until  months 
later,  when  other  researchers  had  had  similar  insights,  that  the  cur- 
riculum process  was  focused  on. 

A  second  unwarranted  interpretation  of  this  sketch  might  be  that 
the  unit  of  analysis  and  methodological  procedures  used  in  the  fourth 
stage  of  the  research  were  in  some  way  the  "right11  methods,  the  best 
possible  methods.   We  do  not  make  this  claim.    We  believe  there  were 
rational  reasons  for  adopting  the  methods  and  unit  of  analysis  of  the 
thtrd  phase,  but  we  recognize  the  shortcomings— for  example,  after 
analyzing  programs  designed  to  equip  students  for  specific  occupations 
or  careers,  man^  researchers  felt  the  need  to  move  outside  the  college 
Itself  and  examine  more  specific  employment  practices  and  working-place 
conditions  into  which  these  students  might  go  (only  begun  in  Year  II 
activities).   There  was  not  adequate  time.    It  may  be  that  many  of  the 
foci  of  the  first  phase*  of  the  research  could  have  been  profitably 
pursued  after  doing  the  work  of  the  third  phase.    At  any  rate,  we  wish 
merely  to  admit  that  there  are  areas  of  Importance  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  touch  upon  given  the  constraints  of  this  project. 

This  rlther  schematic  account  of  the  development  of  the  project 
neglects  several  important  questions.   The  first,  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
following  section,  is  that  of  "who"  the  researchers  were,  and  how  their 
identities  affected  the  research. 

Characteristics  of  the  Researchers 

Presentation  of  Self  in  the  Research  Sites;    A  Negotiated  Process* 

Many  of  the.  instructors  at  the  college  had  been  trained  at  the 
local  university,  while  all  of  the  students  knew  of  the  university. 
Some  aspired  to  attend  it;  others  had  been  rejected  by  it;  all  had 
preconceived  notions  about  it.   While  it  would  be  nice  to  think  the 
researchers  were  able  to  Establish  a  degree  of  rapport  that  overcame 
their  association  with  the  university,  realistically  we  must  assume  that 
the  university  background  had  some,  though  highly  variable,  effect  on 
the  interactions  of  researchers  and  the  administrators,  instructors,  and 
students  at  the  college-    Of  course,  outsider  status  has  great  advantages 
it  allows  one  to  ask  questions  and  go  places  not  allowed  to  ordinary 
participants  in  the  situation.    But  to  have  the  status  of  a  specific 
outsider,  as  the  member  of  a  group  about  whom  the  participants  in  the 
situation  are  likely  to  have  strong  or  set  opinions,  must  inevitably 
affect  the  nature  of  the  MselfsM  that  these  participants  present  to  the 


*A  Human  Subject  Agreement  policy  obligated  the  researchers  to  identify 
themselves  and  the  project  to  all  prospective  participants. 
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researchers.   Occasionally,  students  and  faculty  made  such  preconceived 
notions  explicit,  and  we  .could  take  them  Into  account  1n  Interpreting 
what  they  told  us,  but  for  the  most  part  1t  was  difficult  to  say  just 
who  the  Instructor  or  student  thought  he  was  dealing  with— an  agent  of 
the  College  of  Education,  a  graduate  student  from  the  university,  or 
simply  an  Inquisitive  researcher.   As  the  section  describing  how  we 
gained  access  to  areas  of  the  school  makes  clear,  the  "Identity11  of  the 
researcher  was  negotiated,  usually  over  the  entire  period  of  the  field- 
work,  with  the  outcome  cf  the  negotiations  never  entirely  clear. 

Researcher  Backgrounds 

The  researchers  represented  a  variety  of  disciplines  (1n  terms  of 
training)  and  backgrounds  (1n  terms  of  research  experience).   The  disci- 
plinary backgrounds  ranged  from  Engineering  and  Art,  to  Foreign  Language 
Instruction,  Educational  Administration  (community  college  education), 
Sociology,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology.    Experimental  backgrounds  cut 
across  this  training:    some  of  the  Sociology  and  Anthropology  research- 
ers had  no  experience  in  research  and  no  knowledge  or  particular  Interest 
in  educational  research,  while  the  researchers  with  backgrounds  in 
Engineering  and  Art  had  experience  in  educational  research  (and  in  some 
cases  were  1n  fact  pursuing  degrees  1n  education-related  fields). 

Nature  of  the  Fieldwork  and  Researcher  Backgrounds  and  Experience 

In  any  event,  the  nature  of  the  fieldwork  tapped  the  expertise  of 
every  researcher  and  provided  many  learning  experiences.   The  following 
is  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  fieldwork  and  some  of  the  consequences 
for  researchers:    (1)  The  attempt  to  use  qualitative  techniques  to  study 
a  "skill11  such  as  writing  or  reading  was  unusual  (excepting  the  efforts 
of  researchers  who  in  effect  simply  redefine  the  problem  to  make  it 
amenable  to  established  research  techniques  and  Interests)— up  to  this 
time  research  on  literacy  had  been  dominated  by  psychologists  and  lin- 
guists.   (2)  Few  of  the  researchers,  even  those  with  research  experience, 
had  experience  in  taking  Intense,  detailed  field  notes  of  Interaction. 
Such  models  as  were  available  from  the  literature  were  used,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  researchers  learned  from  each  other— as  a  result,  most 
felt  that  the  quality  of  their  observation  notes  Improved  greatly  over 
time.    (3)  Experience  in  Interviewing  also  varied— ^nd  in  some  instances 
led  us  down  paths  we  later  abandoned:    the  detailed,  rigid  Interview 
schedules  (which  some  of  the  researchers  had  experience  using,  though 
not  constructing),  ultimately  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  short, 
spontaneous  conversations  between  researchers  and  students  (and  the 
•somewhat  more  elaborate  interviews  with  instructors)  focused  on  specific 
Issues  arising  out  of  classroom  Interaction.    (4)  The  closeness  of  the 
research  setting  (both  physical  and  cultural— and  1n  some  Instances 
occupational  closeness:    some  of  the  researchers  ended  up  teaching  for 
the  college),  made  it  difficult  at  times  for  the  researchers  to  distance 
themselves  from  what  was  going  on.   To  borrow  a  term  from  cognitive 
psychology,  classroom  Interaction,  especially  1n  secondary  education 
follows  a  script  with  which  the  researchers  are  Intimately  familiar  from 
their  own  life  experiences.   This  problem  recedes  as  the  researchers 
study  younger  and  younger  children  1n  the  lower  grades.    (A  kindergarten 
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does  not  look  quite  as  familiar  to  an  academic  as  a  college  classroom). 
A  common  complaint  from  all  researchers  was  that  classroom  environments 
quickly  became  predictable— it,  was  only  by  qolng  beneath  this  predicta- 
bility, first  to  discover  how  the  participants  viewed  the  class  and  then 
to  determine,  beyond  the  question  of  predictability,  what  the  conse- 
quences of  the  class  were  for  the  students  with  regard  to  what  they 
learned  and  how  they  performed,  and  to  determine  why  the  Instructors 
taught  the  classes  1n  the  way  they  did  that  the  material  became  meaning- 
ful.   (5)  Finally,  all  of  the  researchers  excepting  the  project  director 
and  associate  director,  were  at  one  time  or  another  employed  only  part 
time  on  the  pro.lect— many  were  simultaneously  pursuing  graduate  studies, 
or  holding  other  part-time  1obs.   Thus  by  necessity,  most  of  the 
researchers  were  "In-and-out"  of  the  research  sites,,  rather  than  "living" 
at  the  site.   This  1s  continued  1n  a  later  discussion. 

In  sum,  the  fleldwork  was  a  sort  of  "socialization"  and  learning 
process.    Preconceptions  were  modified  1f  not  completely  abandoned, 
methods  were  learned  and  refined,  and  the  negotiated  definition  of  the 
researcher's  role  slowly  emerged.    It  1s  tMs  last  matter— the  develop- 
ment of  the  researcher's  role— that  1s  taken  up  1n  the  following  section. 

The  Development  of  the  Researchers'  Roles 

Getting  Access 

As  noted  1n  the  discussion  of  the  "stages"  of  the  research,, two 
main  approaches  were  made  to  gain  access  to  classroom:   a  mailing  of 
letters  allowing  Instructors  to  volunteer  to  participate,  and  personal 
contacts  (telephoning,  etc.)  between  researchers  and  Instructors.  Most 
agreed  to  allow  observations  and  Interviews.   The  matter,  of  course,  1s 
much  more  complicated:    "access"  means  not  merely  permission  to  physi- 
cally sit  1n  on  class;  1t  also  carries  connotations  about  openness  and 
availability.    In  this  sense,  access  varied  along  several  lines:  (1) 
knowledqe  of  the  nature  of  tne  pro.lect.  (2)  tlmt  constraints  of  Instruc- 
tors, (3)  time  constraints  of  students,  (4)  political  situation  within 
the  schools. 

•  (1)  By  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  pro.lect,  we  refer  to  the 
knowledge  that  Instructors  had  about  the  focus  of  the  project— on  liter- 
acy, rather  than  thel r  .knowl edge  of  the  researchers  or  the  Institutional 
base  of  the  pro.lect.    Indeed,  many  Instructors  willingly  accepted  us 
Into  their  classrooms  and  agreed  to  interviews  before  we  could  explain 
to  them  our  specific  focus  on  literacy— the  fact  that  we  were  "research- 
ers" was  enough  to  satisfy  them.    In  a  few  cases,  however,  Instructors 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  scepticism  about  the  ways  we  were  going  about 
studying  literacy.    In  no  case  did  they  actually  refuse  to  allow  research 
ers  Into  their,  classrooms,  but  their  cooperation  was  contingent  upon  the 
researchers  talking  with  them  extensively,  assuaging  their  fears  or 
uncertainties.   One  problem  with  this  contingency  was  that  for  a  good 
part  of  tne  fleldwork  (perhaps  until  Stage  IV),  we  had  no  simple  answer 
as  to  how  our  fleldwork  was  to  be  translated  Into  a  discussion  of  , 
literacy— this  1s  far  from  saying  that  the  fleldwork  done  prior  to  this 
was  not  useful  or  sufficient  to  discuss  questions  of  1  Ueracy— simply 
that  no  firm  decisions  had  been  made  with  regard  to  format  or  the  frame- 
work of  presentation. 
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(2)  Access  was  a  problem  1n  the  case  of  part-time  Instructors,  many 
of  whom  worked  at  other  jobs  full-time  and  taught  classes  at  night. 
Some  held  other  part-time  jobs  or  had  other  responsibilities  besides 
teaching  during  the  day.    Interviews  often  had  to  take  place  hurriedly 
before  and  after  class,  with  the  researchers  competing— very 
uncomfortably— with  students  for  the  Instructor's  time.    In  one  Instance, 
scheduling  was  so  tight  that  an  Instructor  would  agree  to  be  Interviewed 
only  1n  class,  during  a  test  or  a  film  or  when  students  were  working 
alone  or  1n  groups. 

(3)  As  with  the  Instructors,  students  usually  had  iobs  or  other 
cotunltments  outside  school  which  put  great  constraints  on  their  time. 
Many  simply  ijere  not  on  campus  except  for  the  time  that  they  were  1n 
class.   Often  one  could  do  no  better  than  simply  chat  with  these  stu- 
dents lust  before  and  after  class.   Many  times  researchers  were  refused 
Interviews  by  students  on  the  grounds  that  they  'Must  didn't  have  the 
time."   Possibly  1n  some  of  the  Instances  this  was  simply  an  excuse,  an 
avoidance.   Most  often,  1t  seemed  the  excuses  were  very  legitimate 
reasons . 

(4)  The  political  situation  within  the  schools  (school  politics) 
had  some  effect  on  the  willingness  of  some  Instructors  to  be  straight- 
fdrward  with  researchers.    In  one  Instance,  1n  which  we  were  observing 
two  Instructors  teaching  the  same  course  on  different  campuses— and  the 
Instructors  disagreed  dramatically  on  how  to  teach  the  course— one  of 
the  Instructors  refused  to  allow  a  taped  Interview  and  would  not  talk 
openly  with  us  unless  we  divulged  what  we  thought  of  the  other  Instruc- 
tor.  The  result  of  that  interaction  was  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
Information  on  the  Ideas  of7 one  Instructor  and  next  to  none  on  her/his 
counterpart.    In  other  Instances,  subordinates  were  hesitant  to  talk 
with  us  for  fear  the  Information  would  leak  up  to  their  administrators 
(and,  1n  fact,  on  occasion  administrators  would  attempt  to  get  informa- 
tion from  us  about  a  subordinate). 

Gaining  access  to  Individuals'  perceptions  about  the  Issues  this 
study  addressed  was  complicated  by  the  exigencies  of  time  constraints 
and  Individual's  Interest  1n  Information  gathered  1n  the  field  which  we 
considered  Inappropriate  to  discuss  with  anyone  outside  the  research 
staff.    In  effect,  our  Interview  data  was  dependent  on  the  willingness 
of  Individuals  to  be  open  and  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  availabil- 
ity for  Interviews. 

The  Role  of  the  Researcher— Presentation  of  Self 

The  problems  of  maintaining  a  role  that  allowed  one  to  carry  out 
research  while  minimally  disturbing  or  distorting  the  behaviors  of 
teachers  and  students  varied  from  setting  to  setting,  from  researcher  to 
researcher.    In  some  situations  (e.g.,  the  accounting  program)  research- 
ers seemed  to  have  little  trouble  fading  1ntc  the  background— the  stu- 
dents were  approximately  the  same  age,  many  aspiring  to  university 
careers.   The  researcher  was  merely  one  note- taker  1n  a  class  of  note- 
takers.    In  other  situations,  such  as  the  developmental  classes,  the 
researchers  stood  out  strikingly— the  classes  put  a  great  deal  of  empha- 
sis on  participation  1n  exercises  1n  which  the  researchers  could  not 
play  a  part  (e.g.,  finding  the  v*rb  1n  a  sentence,  or  the  Mma1n  thought" 
1n  a  story). 
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In  some  cases,  the  researchers  developed  a  sort  of  dual  role. 
Several  of  us  had  the  experience  of  having  had  many  Informal  discussions 
with  students  and  Instructors,  developing  what  we  felt  was  a  good  deal 
of  trust  and  rapport— then  turned  on  a  tape  recorder  and  watched  1t  melt 
away.   Students  and  Instructors  would  refuse  to  talk  about  certain 
sublects  or  else  change  what  they>,had  previously  told  us  Informally.  In 
some  Instances,  the  speech  styles  of  the  students  would  change 
dramatically— as  Indeed  one  would  expect.   The  tape  recorder,  or  the  use 
of  research  questions  that  clearly  would  not'  come  up  1n  casual  conversa- 
tion (e.g.,  "how  do  you  prepare  for  a  test?")  automatically  transformed 
the  situation  Into  a  formal  mode,  regardless  of  the  Informal  relationship 
the  researcher  had  bflUlt  up  with  the  Individual. 

In  summary,  the  "researcher"  seems  a  well-established  role  1n  the 
everyaay  knowledge  of  the  participants  1n  these  types  of  settings. 
However,  the  researchers  must  decide  how  and  1f  to  adapt  to  the  require- 
ments of  various  situations.    The  amb1qu1t1es  and  tensions  of  the 
researcher  role,  therefore,  make  1$  all  the  more  Important  to  look  at 
the  research  strategies  used  1n  the  field,  the  sub.lect  to  which  we  now 
turn. 

Strategies  of  Observation 
Living  at  the  Site 

As  noted  previously,  researchers  were,  for  the  most  part,  "In-and- 
out"  of  the  site.   This  was  partially  a  product  of  their  (usually) 
part-tfme  employment  status  as  researchers.    However,  1t  1s  also  the 
case  that  1n  many  classes,  many  of  the  lod  of  research,  had  only 
"off-and-on"  existences.    In  many  cases,  both  students  and  instructors 
were  at  the  site  only  for  their  classes.    Probably  little  was  lost  by 
the  In-and-out  acTTvTtles  of  the  researchers  1n  these  situations.  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  this:    some  of  the  vocational  programs  (e.g., 
Child  Care  and  Office  Occupations)  scheduled  their  classes  1n  large 
blocks  of  time.    Students  would  often  share  two  or  three  classes  1n  a 
row— and  this  seemed  to  favor  much  more  outside  class  Interaction  and 
association  among  the  students.    One  could  often  find  small  groups  of 
students  from  such  ma.lors  congregated  1n  the  lounge  talking  (quite  often 
about  thlnqs  other  than  class  work).    In  such  situations  "hanging  around" 
1n  the  lounge,  or  1n  the  classrooms  before  and  after  class  gave  us  much 
valuable  Information— often  we  were  able  to  talk,  or  at  least  listen  to 
students  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  us  more  formal  interviews. 
The  second  exception  to  the  M1n-and-out"  nature  of  the  research  was  the 
Night  Campus,  observed  almost  exclusively  by  one  researcher  (Carol 
Rublo).    Since  the  campus  only  functioned  for  a  few  hours  each  night, 
and  was  a  relatively  small  environment,  Rublo  was  able  to  profitably 
spend  a  large  amount  of  time  "hanging  around"  talking  to  students  and 
Instructors. 

Time-Depth  * 

The  minimum  amount  of  time  spent  working  with  a  class— an  Instruc- 
tor and  group  of  students— was  one  semester.  Exceptions  to  this  were  a 
few  Instances  where  we  decided  after  a  few  class  sessions  that  the 
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student  composition  of  the  class  wasn't  what  we  wanted--e.g. ,  drop-1n 
students  from  the  university,  or  where  the  focus  of  the  class  turned  out 
to  be  something  other  than  what  we  expected.   Semester-length  Involve- 
ment usually  entailed  observing  20  to  50  classes  (depending  on  how  many 
researchers  were  working  1n  the  area),  Interviews  (sometimes  more  than 
one)  with  the  Instructor,  and  formal  Interviews  with  as  many  of  the 
students  as  would  agree  to  be  Interviewed  (plus  the  occasionally  very 
Important  Informal  Interactions  noted  above). 

Cross-ChecMng 

A  completely  satisfactory  method  of  cross-checking  observation  and 
Interview  data  was  never  developed.    However,  by  working  1n  teams  we  did 
try  to  Insure  that  more  than  one  observer  would  work  1n  courses  1n  a 
program,  that  for  large  (1n  terms  of  enrollment)  courses  such  as  Freshman 
English  more  than  one  researcher  observed  the  same  course.    In  smaller 
programs  we  tried  (but  certainly  did  not  always  succeed)  to  have  more 
than  one  researcher  observing  the  same  class,  or  observing  the  same 
Instructor  teaching  different  classes.    The  researchers  would  write  up 
their  Impressions  and  findings  independently  of  one  another  and  then 
argue  over  their  differences.    Another  sense  of  Hcross-cneck1ng"— the 
integration  and  comparison  of  Information  gathered  from  observations, 
Interviews  and  other  methods,  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  below. 

Types  of  Information  Gathered  in  Notes 

No  recording  devices  were  used  1n  the  classrooms;  all  notes  were 
handwritten  as  the  class  progressed,  although  1n  some  instances  1n  which 
the  researchers  felt  obliged  to  engage  in  classroom  activities  such  as 
group  discussion  and  so  on,  note-taking  was  discontinued.    The  research- 
ers would  then  write  up  1n, their  notes  immediately  after  the  class 
iesslon  ended.   The  notes  were  then  typed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
observer  left  the  campus.   As  noted  earlier,  the  skill  of  the  research- 
ers 1n  taking  notes,  and  their  assumptions  about  what  was  Important  and  <• 
relevant,  changed  over  the  course  of  the  fleldwork.    Early  on,  for 
example,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  determining  1n  great 
detail  how  much  t?me  was  spent  on  a  particular  task  or  activity  1n 
class— we  decided  later  that  this  wasn't  important  to  our  Interests. 
Also,  there  was  an  overemphasis  In  the  notes  on  looking  at  and  noting 
what  the  Instructors  were  doing— as  they  are  usually  the  most  visible 
and  active  participants  1n  the  class-rather  than,  as  we  later  came  to 
think  was  lust  as  Important,  looking  at  the  muted  Interactions  between 
students  while  the  Instructors  were  lecturing  or  whatever,  and  the 
"Interactions"  between  the  students  and  their  materials  (e.g.,  notetak- 
1ng,  Interpreting  tests).    At  the  beginning  of  the  fleldwork  there  was 
also  an  overemphasis  on  the  purely  formal  characteristics  of  classroom 
Interaction.    For  example,  one  researcher  carefully  noted  the  exact  time 
at  which  a  student  asked  a  question,  the  sex  and  ethnicity  of  the  student, 
and  then  counted  up  how  many  students  of  what  sex  and  ethnicity  asked 
questions  during  the  class— without  ever  noting  the  content  of  the 
questions  or  the  quality  of  the  response  by  the  Instructor.    Later,  we 
paid  much  less  attention  to  exactly  when  things  happened  and  much  more 
attention  to  the  substance  of  what  happened. 
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The  content  of  the  notes  also  varied  with  the  nature  if  the  course 
and  the  style  of  the  Instruction.    In  some  classes,  for  example,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  class  time  would  be  spent  1n  the  students  working 
through  exercises  1n  textbooks  or  on  handouts  provided  by  the  instructor; 
1n  other  classes,  textbooks  were  rarely  used  and  Instructors  spent  most 
of  their  time  writing  on  the  board.    In  some  classes  students  were 
required  to  solve  math  problems,  in  others  to  write  papers  conforming  to 
explicit  guidelines  set  by  the  instructors,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  in  some  cases  our  fieldnotes  had  to  include  large  selections  of 
written  language  that  the  students  were  made  to  use  or  exposed  to,  or 
made  to  produce.   But  the  nature  of  this  written  language,  and  the  forms 
it  toek,  and  therefore  the-manner  of  our  note-taking,  varied  from  course 
to  course,  class  to  class.   The  conceptual  focus  of  the  observations  was 
always  the  knowledge,  the  lesson,  that  the  instructors  were  trying  to 
transmit.    Since  this  knowledge  was  almost  always  transmitted  through 
multiple  channels  (with  the  channels  varying  from  class  to  class)  our 
notes  represented  synthetic  accounts,  focusing  on  how,  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible,  the  lesson  was  presented  (how  the  instructor  integrated  the 
different  -hannels—speech,  blackboard  writing,  audio-visual ,  etc.);  how 
students  attended  to  the  lesson  (e.g.,  note-tajting,  questioning,  etc.); 
and  what  strategies  the  students  used  to  perform  the  tasks  set  for  them 
by  the  instructors.    Obviously,  observations,  even  in  those  situations 
in  which  classroom  interaction  led  to  students  speaking  about  their 
decision-making  strategies  in  dealing  with  classroom  problems,'  could  not 
provide  us  with  adequate  information  on  all  of  the  issues  of  interest. 
We,  therefore,  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  talking  with  the 
students  outside  of  class— interviewing  them  on  tape  if  possible. 

Strategies  of  Interviewing 

Our  body  of  interview  data  is  extremely  heterogeneous  in  quality. 
Whenever  possible  we  tried  to  set  .up  taped  interviews  with  the  students 
(always  after  having  observed  in  the  classroom  for  a  number  of  weeks). 
As  we  noted  before,  this  met  with  varied  success  because  many  of  the 
students  had  time  constraints  and  simply  saw  no  good  reason  to  give 
their  time  for  an  interview.    We  tried  to  compensate  in  these  cases  by 
talking  with  students  informally  before  and  after  class,  in  the  lounge 
or  in  the  halls.    Much  useful  information  came  of  this,  but  obviously  it 
could  not  have  the  depth  or  detail  of  the  taped  interviews.    In  the 
schedule  of  exhaustive  scope- -exhausting  "to  both  s*udent  and  researcher— 
we  focusad  on  the  students'  perceptions  of  the  course,  the  instructor, 
the  specific  tasks  students  faced  in  the  class,  the  students'  interpre- 
tation of  the  usefulness  of  the  class  for  reaching  their  goals,  and  so 
on. 

Almost  all  instructors  observed  were  interviewed  on  tape  (and  there 
were  usually  informal  discussions  as  well).   These  interviews  focused  on 
the,  instructors*  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  course,  the  way 
specific  textbooks,  materials,  and  activities  related  to  that  purpose, 
the  amount  of  influence  or  control  the  instructor  had  over  the  content 
of  the  course,  the  instructors'  perceptions  of  the  students,  and  so  on. 
Both  instructors  and  students  were  asked  basic  questions  (or  were  given 
survey  forms)  to  determine  basic  demographical  information  and  educational/ 
employment  background. 
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Integration  of  Data  by  Individual  Researchers 

Our  goal  was  to  have,  first,  several  weeks  of  detailed  observations 
of  classroom  activities  and  analyses  of  written  materials  used  In  the 
class..  We  would  then  interview  the  Instructors  on  matters  arising  out 
of  that  particular  classroom  situation  (and,  for  general -function  courses, 
about  the  relation  of  that  course  to  other  courses  in  the  college)-* the 
Interviews  were  used  to  seek  answers  for  questions  that  had  arisen  out 
of  our  observations  (and,  of  course,  the  observations  themselves  were 
grounded  In  a  set  of  basic  problems  or  Issues  which  also  had  some  bear- 
ing on  the  Interview  questions).    Informal  discussions  with  the  instruc- 
tor, throughout  the  remainder  of  the  semester  were  used  to  clear  up  any 
matters  of  uncertainty  arising  out  of  further  classroom  observations. 

Our  Interviews  with  the  students  would  also  begin  after  several 
weeks  of  observations  and  would  stretch  over  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  (and  sometimes  Into  the  following  semesters).   Again,  we  would 
try  to  balance  the  information  from  student  Interviews  with  that  of 
instructor  interviews  with  our  observations  of  the  classroom:   how  did 
the  instructor  explain  the  purpose  of  the  class  amf  Its  relation  to 
other  courses  or  an  occupation— how  did  the  students  view  the  purpose  of 
the  course,  etc. —what  in  fact  do  we  observe  taking  place  In  the  course 
and  the  other  courses  to  which  it  is  presumably  related?    (The  one  real 
lacuna  Is  that  we  have  no  first-hand  information  about  the  actual  useful- 
ness of  "vocational"  knowledge  in  the  workplace).   The  fulcrum,  what  we 
relied  upon  In  cases  of  contradictions,  was  the  observational  data. 
Hence,  it  was  vital  that  we  observe  the  classes  from  the  first  day  of 
the  semester  and  observe  consistently  throughout  the  semester  to  under- 
stand the  shared  meanings  that  formed  between  instructors  and  students. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

There^  were  several  critical  limitations  to  this  study.  Because 
they  impacted  the  design  and  the  outcomes  of  the  research-,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  address  them  here. 

A  major  limitation  was  that  of  Instrumentation;  the  methodology 
that  we  employed  Is,  at  the  moment,  relatively  devoid  of  any  standardized 
Instrumentation  or  guidelines  for  Implementing  a  coherent  plan  by  which 
researchers  can  go  into     field  situations  and  observe  specific  behaviors 
or  incidences.    In  essence,  researchers  could  only  be  charged  with 
investigating  broad  Issues  In  particular  settings.    There  are  no  objec- 
tive methods  of  gathering  data,  not  even  scml-oblectlve  methods  from 
which  could  be  developed  a  structured  protocol.   Therefore,  we  were 
limited  by  the  ability  of  any  given  researcher  to  stand  back  and  observe 
a  situation  accurately.   Clearly,  objective  observation  was  difficult  to 
accomplish  as  the  researchers  were  personally,  as  well  as  professionally, 
committed  to  this  Investigation. 

The  nature  of  the  multl disciplinary  team  that  was  assembled  to 
carry  out  the  research  provided  a  diversity  of  experiential  backgrounds 
and  training.   That  diversity,  while  a  strength  of  this  research  (In  k 
that  a  rich  variety  of  perspectives  offered  more  opportunities  to 
achieve  greater  balance  In  the  total  picture)  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  applying  consistent  perspectives  to  collected  data  Given  the 
scope  of  work,  the  time  allowed— In  even  this  generous  contract—was 
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Inadequate  time  for  researchers  to  arrive  at  a  level  of  consensus  and  a 
high  degree  of  compatibility  that  would  have  resulted  1n  an  even  more 
tightly-woven  synthesis. 

The  study  was  further  limited  by  this  time  frame.   Given  our  charge 
from  N!E,  we  realized  that  we  could  not  look  at  one  or  two  areas  and 
*  conduct  in-depth  studies;  rather,  we  had  to  Investigate  broadly  across 
the  college.    Thus,  the  amount  of  time  that  could  be  allotted  to *  the 
study  of  particular  services,  programs,  courses  of  study,  and  support 
areas  had  to  be  carefully  balanced  against  their  relative  merits  1n 
light  of  the  research  "focus.   Taking  the  broad  view  required  that  we 
sacrifice  some  1n-depth  perspectives  that  obviously  had  merits  of  their 
own.   The  broad  view  further  contributed  to  the  diversity  in  reporting 
styles  and  perspectives  that  are  evident  1n  the  final  report. 

Another  limitation  was  the  absence  of  an  extensive  research  base,, 
either  theoretical  or  empirical,  to  whlfh  we  could  relate  many  of  our 
findings.    It  was  almost  impossible  to  relate  our  findings  to  a  framework 
for  understanding  given  that  various  literatures  are  both  fragmented  and 
specialized.    Rarely  have  they  made  contact  with  each  other  1n  useful  or 
meaningful  ways;  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  disparate.    Not  only  did  we 
then  have  the  problem  of  creating  a  rramework  for  our  own  results,  we 
had  to  create  a  conceptual  framework  for  the  literatures  with  which  we 
were  concerned. 

Another  basic  limitation  was  that  while  ours  was  a  very  extensive 
Investigation,  it  was  in  some  respects  conducted  in  a  vacuum;  we  often 
had  to  treat  daily  circumstances  as  if  nothing  else  was  going  on--or  as 
If  .all  other  things  were  equal;  and,  of  course,  they  were  not!  There 
were  resource  limitations  and  personnel  limitations  on  both  researchers 
and  research  sites  that  represented  a  massive  Interplay  of  variables. 
Definitely,  there  was  no  way  we  could  notei  much  less  cope  with,  the 
massive  Interplay  of  these  variables  to  the  extent  that  all  possible 
combinations  affected  our  study.    Thus,  we  were  forced  to  trfeat  many 
situations  as  though  they  represented  linear  relationships  when  in 
actuality  they  were  multivariate.    So  while  there  were  ongoing  and  dally 
interactions  1n  process,  we  had  to  treat  observations  1n  relative  Isola- 
tion.   (And  whenever  any  single  situation  1s  Identified  for  study,  there 
1s  the  likelihood  that  some  variables  will  be  systematically  Ignored  or 
overlooked— e.g. ,  the  relationships  between  resources  and  technical 
activities.    Available  resources,  1n  fact,  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
determinants  of  literacy  development  1n  any  Institution.    However,  this 
Investigation  did  not  examine  resource  aval lability/ and  allocation. 
Therefore,  1t  was  relatively  easy  for  this  limitation  to  limit  access  to 
variables  that  could  have  dramatically  Influenced  findings  and  analyses.) 

Furthermore,  as  we  had  chosen  to  look  at  those  situations  that 
created  problems  1n  terms  of  literacy  development— barriers,  obstacles,  r 
difficult  situations,  and  so  forth,  this  limitation  targeted  our  research 
to  problematic  and  critical  Issues  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  more 
positive  Institutional  responses  may  r,ot  have  received  the  prominence 
that  they  deserved.   To  have  attempted  to  achieve  a  finer  balance  between 
the  positive  and  negative  issues  would  have  been  a  further  diluting  of 
our  resources. 

And,  finally,  we  were  working  1n  a  real-world  setting.    The  degree 
of  access  we  had  to  personnel  and  clients  of  the  colleges  was  a  critical 
variable  (see  methodological  discussion);  we  experienced  some  access 
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limitations,  not  from  a  lack  of  commi tment  but  from  the  realities  in 
which  administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  researchers  were  living— 
e.g.,  researchers  did  not  live  at  the  site;  students  and  many  faculty 
were  part-time. 

In  addition,  the  reality  of  change  in  a  real -world  setting  impacted 
our  study;  the  institution  continued  to  move  forward,  courses  and  pro- 
grams underwent  reconfigurations  and  new  development,  and  support  ser- 
vices were  modified.    Individual  program  (course,  area)  descriptions  and 
analyses  would  be  completed   and  researchers  would  move  on  to  others. 
Thus,  it  was  that  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  interim  periods 
created  problems  for  researchers  when  they  presented  their  findings  and 
analyses  to  research  participants  within  the  institutions;  e.g.,  there 
were  charges  of- failure  to  include  situations  that  would  affect  the 
analyses  when,  in  truth,  the  situations  had  been  greatly  modified  after 
the  period  of  the  actual  research.   The  resolutions  of  these  problems 
were  impossible;  it  was  only  psossible  to  acknowledge  this  major  limita- 
tion. 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  MULT ID I SC I PL I NARY  RESEARCH 
Interdisciplinary  Group  Research 

The  organization  of  academic  social  sciences  works  to  maintain 
disciplinary  boundaries,  penalizing  those  who  transgress  them,  and 
constraining  the  production  of  knowledge  about  the  interstices 
(Campbell,  1969).  To  remedy  this,  Campbell  presents  what  he  calls  "the 
fish-scale  model  of  omniscience":    "...collective  comprehensiveness 
through  overlapping  patterns  of  unique  narrowness"-each  narrow  special- 
ity representing  a  unique  "fish-scale"  (p.  328).   This,  of  course,  was  a 
plea  for  the  reorganization  of  academic  research,  an  argument  for  a  new 
type  of  scholarship.   There  is,  however,  another  manner  of  addressing 
the  problem,of  "disciplinary  ethnocentrism":    interdisciplinary  group 
research— that  is,  bringing  together  a  group  of  researchers  from  dis- 
ciplines having  conflicting  background  assumptions.    One  might  call  this 
a  "balance  of  power"  scheme:    each  time  the  follower  of  one  perspective 
makes  an  assertion,  it  is  challenged  by  someone  following  a  different 
perspective.   The  diversity  of  perspectives  increases  the  .chances  of 
avoiding  the  "trained  incapacities"  (in  Veblen's  phrase)  that  afflict 
"experts"  in  specialized  fields.   There  are,  of  course,  serious  problems 
wit1"  such  group  research:    there  is  a  constant  battle  between  researchers 
and  administrators  on  the  questions  of  what  sort  of  work  should  be  done 
and  how  the  data  produced  should  be  used.   There  are  conflicts  between 
researchers  on  the  conduct  of  the  research— they  may  try  to  build  up 
autonomous  areas  of  "expertise"  where  their  judgments  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; or,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  researchers  representing  a  single 
discipline  might  overwhelm  researchers  from  other  disciplines,  in  effect 
co-opting  their  skills.   However,  provided  there  is  at  least  a  minimum 
of  frictions,  the  effect  of  group  research  is  to  produce  a  reappraisal 
of  the  basic  concepts  and  assumptions  underlying  the  research. 

Even  into  the  se:ond  year  of  this  research,  there  was  perhaps  a 
maximum  of  friction  among  staff  members,  and  the  concept  of  "literacy" 
was  at  the  center  of  almost  total  reappraisal  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  the  research.   The  details  of  the  arguments,  while  highly  entertain- 
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1ng  at  the  time,  have  since  lost  their  flavoi*.   But  to  put  it  briefly, 
the  disagreements  among  the  researchers  tended  to  center  around  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  concept  of  "literacy,"   There  were  those  who  argued 
that  "literacy"  was  essentially  a  "cognitive  process"  which  should  be 
studied  with  the  qua si -experimental  methods  of  Cole  and  Scrlbner.  Other 
argued  that  such  methods  were  inappropriate  for  the  study  of  adults  in 
institutes  of  higher  education.   They  argued  that  the  crucial  problems 
to  be  examined  yere  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which 
shaped  the  educational  attainments  of  sub-groups  in  the  society.  Reading 
then,  becomes  a  social  and  political  act,  the  concept  of  "literacy" 
coming  to  resemble  that  of  Paolo  Frelre: 

When  the  separation  between  thought  and  language,  and  reality 
no  longer  exists,  then  being  able  to  read  a  text  requires  a 
"reading18  of  the  social  context  from  which  it  stems.    It  is 
not  enough  to  know  mechanically  the  meaning  of  "Even  saw  the 
vineyard,"   It  is  necessary  to  know  what  position  Eve  occupies 
in  the  social  context,  who  woncs  in  the  vineyard,  and  who 
profits  from  this  work  (Frelre,  1976:199), 

This  sort  of  perspective  attracted  a  good  many  enthusiasts  on  the  staff; 
it  did  offer  an  easy  retreat  from  confronting  the  problem  of  literacy, 
per  se~tfHngs  could  be  redefined  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the  research 
into  a  broad  analysis  of  schooling,  focusing  on  "cooling  out,"  "gate- 
keeping," "sociail  structure,"  and  the  like,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
"culturally  different  students." 

Meanwhile,  the  educationists  on  the  staff  were  looking  for  some  way 
of  defining  literacy  in  terms  of  some  type  of  test—either  a  standardized 
reading  test,  or  perhaps  Norvell  Northcutt's  Adult  Performance  Level 
definition  of  literacy: 

Literacy  does  not  consist  of  just  one  skill,  or  even  a  set  of 
skills.    Literacy  is  two-dimensional ,  rather  than  unidimen- 
sional.    Literacy  is  best  defined  as  the  application  of  a  set 
of  skills  (dimension  one)  to  a  set  of  general  knowledge  areas 
(dimension  two)  which  result  from  the  cultural  requirements 
that  are  imposed  on  members  of  a  culture, . .However  we  define 
literacy,  we  expect  more  literate  adults  to  be  more  successful' 
(Northcutt,  1973:44-45), 

What  the  Adult  Performance  Level  study  actually  did,  1n  effect,  was  to 
focus  on  some  activities  that  they  had  decided  were  fundamental  to 
living  1n  (or  being  "successful"  1n)  modern  society— things  such  as 
writing  a  check,  reading  instructions  on  labels,  and  so  on.    They  then 
attempted  to  see  how  many  people  could  actually  perform  these  tasks. 
This  definition  was  in  due  course  attacked  from  other  perspectives  on 
the  staff  as  being  too  artificial,  not  taking  Into  account  alternative^ 
means  of  gaining  Information,  not  explaining  in  any  useful  way  what 
"cultural  requirements"  were,  or  how  they  differed  for  different  seg- 
ments of  the  $pdety,  or  how  they  were  "imposed." 

For  a  time,  the  staff  attempted  to  avoid  bringing  these  disagree- 
ments out  into  the  tfpen.    Instead,  it  was  suggested  that  we  go  out  Into 
the  field  and  ask  people  what  they  thought  literacy  was  (in  other  words, 
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uncover  the  Hem1cH  definition  of  literacy).   However,  while  most  paople 
had  opinions  about  the  Importance  of  literacy,  few  could  give  any  coherent 
definition  of  1t  (the  question  was  too  artificial,  too  far  removed  from 
everyday  life).    Finally,  the  Issue  of  defining  literacy  was  brought  to 
a  head,  and  the  entire  staff  spent  a  morning  worklnc,  out  a  definition 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone  on  the  staff.    This  was  the  defini- 
tion: 

Literacy  1s  the  ability  to  perform  reading,  writing  and  figuring 
tasks... 

(This  was  accepted  fairly  quickly,  everyone  realizing  that  "tasks"  was 
ambiguous  enough  to  allow  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  1n  practice.) 

consonant  with  the  expectations  and  needs  of  the  individual. 

(This  was  a  bow  to  the  common  argument  that  one  can  only  speak  cf  liter- 
acy as  1t  relates  to  the  level  of  skill  required  for  "effective'  function- 
ing" 1n  the  Individual's  social  milieu.    See  the  1962  UNESCO  definition.) 

Assumption  1:    The  expectations  and  needs  of  the  individual 
may  be  socially  (Institutionally)  constrained. 

(This  1s  a  concession  to  those  who  wanted  some  means  of  arguing  that 
social  class  of  Institutional  factors  might  "artificially"  lower  or 
limit  the  "expectations  and  needs"  of  the  members  of  certain  segments  of 
society.) 

Assumption  2:  Literacy  is  a  means  by  which  individuals  perceive 
new  alternatives  for  action.  ~ 

(This  brings  1n  the  notion  that  literacy  activities  are  reflexive  means 
of  acquiring  Information  about  the  external  world— not  simply  mathemati- 
cal correlates  of  "success,"  or  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  short 
passage  about  one's  self— rather,  a  form  of  social  perception.)   Thus,  ' 
we  settled  on  our  definition  of  literacy. 

Multl disciplinary  Teams 

The  mult1d1sc1pl1nary  nature  of  a  pro.iect  staff  tends  to  exacerbate 
the  typical  problems  that  can  go  wrong  with  even  those  projects  that  are 
composed  of  Individuals  who,  for  all  practical  purposes,  share  common 
Interests,  training,  and  goals.    The  multi disciplinary  team«br1ngs 
training  and  personal  expectations  to  the  pro.iect  that  are  dramatically 
different,  and  the  outcome  1s  all  too  often  a  precondition  toward  dis- 
harmony. 

...1t  introduced  another  element  Into  the  total  research 
situation.   A  few  people  found  1t  valuable  and  stimulating, 
and  felt  that  their  intellectual  development  had  been  perma- 
nently •  Influenced  by  It  or  that  they  would  want  all  their 
future  research  to  be  interdisciplinary.    This  was  relatively 
uncommon:    in  10  of  the  15  projects  (studied)  disciplinary 
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differences  were'  a  source  of  conflict  or  disfunction  of  some 
kind.    In  one  case,  a  sociologist  and  a  statistician  both  said 
that  they  often/  simply  could  not  understand  what  the  other  was 
talking  about!/  More  often  the  problem  was  not  one  of  literal 
understanding  but  of  divergent  approaches  and  Intellectual 
styles  (Piatt,'  1976:40). 

t 

...the  effects  of  different  patterns  of  Intellectual  training 
and  socialization  are  reinforced  by  personal  needs,  and  con- 
flicts and  disagreements  are  likely  to  follow;  sometimes  these 
conflicts  artd  disagreements  may  be  resolved,  and  even  bear 
fruit,  but  1n  other  cases  they  can  be  polhtlessly  disruptive 
or  lead  to/an  unplanned  fragmentation  of  the  project  (Ibid: 
42). 

In  the  case  0/ directing  such  a  team,  1t  appears  that  there  1s  a 
fine  line  between  ^establishment  of  a  democracy  and  an  autocracy.  The 
tendency  1s  for  directors  to  lean  more  toward  the >de\ooc rati c  mode  of 
Interfacing  with  /the  staff;  and  often  the  staff  senses  a  lack  of  gui- 
dance or  direction  1n  the  protect.   To  be  less  democratic,  however,  the 
director  must  deal  with  feelings  that  the  researchers  are  not  being 
allowed  their  freedom  to  express  their  points  of  view  and  have  a  real 
hand  1n  guiding  the  research.    If  the  means  of  the  research  and  the 
focal  points  are  so  clearly  laid  out  1n  the  beginning  that  the  research- 
ers' comments  are  not  needed  or  regarded,  then  trouble  can  brew.  How- 
ever, 1f  th*  discussion  becomes  too  democratic,  few,  1f  any,  decisions 
can  be  made  at  all.   Unfortunately,  the  time  line  1s  rarely  discovered.  . 
More  often,  project  members  complain  when  conditions  reflect  either  side 
of  that  mystical  "perfection,"  and  the  comments  of  one  s.1de  or  the  other 
cannot  provide  an.  accurate  picture  of  reality.   This  rather  lengthy 
commentary  1s  appropriate:  , 

There  are  two  recurring  themes  1n  the  data  on.  large  projects, 
which,  are  not  overtly  related  to  the  division  of  labour,  but  I 
think  must  be  Interpreted  as  arising  from  1t.   These  themes 
are  the  common,  and  connected,  complaints  of  research  assis- 
tants that  the  research  had  no  hypotheses,  and  that  they 
■*  (therefore)  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.   Sometimes,  of 
course,  1twas  simply  true  that  the  research  had  no  hypotheses, 
but  at  other  times  the  director  would  have  said  that  1t  did 
have  some;  whichever  was  really  the  case,  the  Interesting 
question  1s  why  1t  whould  have  been  felt  as  a  cause  for  com- 
plaint.  My  Interpretation  1s  as  follows.   Hypotheses  are  most 
commonly  the  responsibility  of  the  director,  at  least  Initially. 
In  a  completely  democratic  or  egalitarian  project,  hypotheses 
would  be  worked  out  Jointly  by  the  Whole  team,  and  everyone 
would  understand  them.    In  a  completely  authoritarian  project, 
at  leffct  1f  the  research  method  1s  such  that  little  Initiative 
or  creative  understanding  1s  required  from  the  juniors  hypothe- 
ses can  be  handed1'  down  from  ort  high,  or  tasks  can  be  Imposed    '  ' 
without  detailed  specification  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  they 
relate.   Most  actual  projects  fall -somewhere  between  these  two 
types.   They  are  neither  completely  democratic  nor  completely 
authoritarian,  and  their  methods  often  require  sympathetic 
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<         understanding  and  commitment  if  they  are  to  be  put  into  prac- 
tice properly;  thus  tie  research  assistants  have  a  strong 
practical  need  to  grasp  exactly  what  the  project  is  meant  to 
be  about.    (And  they,  in  common  with  directors  and  lone 
researchers,  are  liable  to  find  lack  of  structure  and  unwr-^ 
tainty  disturbing.)    But  the  means  for  them  to  do  so  may  not 
be  available.    Directors  usually  want,  with  at  least  one  part 
of  their  minds,  not  to  impose  a  completely  rigid  framework  on 
t      their  juniors »Jtl*y  have  some  respect  for  the  norm  of  intellec- 
tual autonomy^  and  moreover  hope  that  the  research  will  profit 
from  the  constructive  initiatives  of  their  juniors.    Thus  they 
do  not  give  detailed  uirectives  or,  wher;  they  do  give  detailed 
directives,  these  are  at  the  level  of  theory  rather  than  of 
the  operational  detail  with  which  research  assistants  have  to 
cope  from  day  to  day.    Thus  the  juniors  may  still  not  feel 
that  tbey  are  really  being  guided  (Ibid:  93-94). 

Another  reality  of  the  uneasy  progression  in  sucn  a  project  as  this 
one  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  research  styles  of  the  associates 
themselves— specifically,  v^hat  tolerances  indi  -'duals  have  for  ambiguity 
and/or  clear  relationships:    The  obvious  problni    associated  with  the 
diversity  represented  here  took  months  to  blend    ito  a  cohesrve  effort. 

While  the  myriad  of  problems  associated  w     the  multid,  icipli/iary 
team  approach  are  manageable,  they  can  be  t*ga„jvely  memorable.    As  a 
study  of  such  projects  noted,  «too  often  this  memory  is  the  norm: 

7 

...the  experience  of  authority  is  subjective  and  perceptions 
vary...  the  bare  existence  of  hierarchy  has  sociological 
consequences... to  some  extent  these  occur  irrespective  of  the 
norms  anci  intentions  of  th(^e  most  immediately  involved... 
Where  director  and  Juniors  are  in  perfect  intellectual  har- 
mony, these  problems  are  insignificant  and  easily  soluble  by 
discussion.    Perfect  intellectual  harmony,  however,  is  not 
simple  to  achieve.    Several  directors  remarked  that,  if  they 
were  involved  in  a  team  project  again,  they  would  take  more 
care  to  recruit  only  collaborators  who  were  really  coipatible 
and  thought  the  same  way  as  they  did.    Given,  however,  the 
practical  difficulties  of  finding  workers  with  suitable  basic 
qualifications,  there  might  be  little  chance  of  using  such  H 
, refined  criteria  of  compatibility,  and  surh  remarks  commonly 
came  ip  1n  the  context  of  explaining  why  they  did  not  want  to 

undertake  team  research  again  (Ibid:  88-89). 

— — —  # 

But  the  experience  can  have  more  positive  outcomes.    Over  the  months  of 
•  the  research,  this  team  has  built  a  very  special  kind  of  teamship.  The 
foundation  for  that  team  approach,  however,  has  been  built  of  disagree- 
ments,  stand-offs,  some  decisions  to  compromise,  and  problem  resolu- 
tions.  However,  it  is  now  a  team  that  could  most  likely  pick  up  and 
b*gin  another  project  ana  move  ahead;  pity  is  that  that  rarely  happens. 
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While  such  contingencies  as  available  funds,  politically-expedient 
timing,  selection  procedures  for  Identifying  contract  recipients  are 
basic  to  funding  agencies*  timing  for  the  granting  of  awards,  the  timing 
of  the  funding  decisions  of  this  sizable  award  affected  staffing  and 
research  activities  rather  dramatically.    From  a  study  of  research 
projects  associated  with  academic  settings: 


The  normal  academic  project  was  scheduled  to  take  2  or  3 
years..  Whatever  the  Intrinsic  needs  of  the  research,  1t  was 
almost  always  felt  necessary  to  make  the  starting  and  finish- 
ing points  fit  1n  with  the  academic  year,  since  1f  they  did 
not  1t  might  be  Impossible  to  recruit  suitable  research  work- 
ers in  the  first  place,  and  1t  would  create  difficulties 
either  for  them  or  for  the  project  (1f  they  left  early)  at  the 
end  (Ibid:  26). 


The  contract  was  awarded  September  29,  1978,  and  work  was  to  com- 
mence at  once.    While  the  director  of  the  project  had  been  identified 
and  was  on  the  faculty  at  the  University,  the  schedule  of  ongoing  employ- 
ment could  not  be  held  in  abeyance  until  a  funding  decision  had  been 
reached.    Thus,  1n  the  case  of  the  director,  teaching  in  another  depart- 
ment, a  teaching  lUHli'Rt  had  been  signed  earlier  and  her  teaching 
schedule  had  to  continue.    It  was,  than,  x  .at  once  funding  had  been 
announced,  her  workload  was  increased  substantially  as  she  attempted  to 
complete  the  fall  semester,  give  responsible  time  to  both  teaching  and 
research   hiring  duties.    In  addition,  staffing  the  project  quickly  was 
dependent  upon  locating  more  or  less  Independent  types—graduate  stu- 
dents, or  persons  actively  seeking  full-time  employment—and  available 
for  employment  at  this  particular  time  1n  the  academic  year. 

In  addition,  as  regarded  the  research  activities,  ten  and  twelve- 
month deadlines  for  product  deliverables  to  NIE  were  then  scheduled  at 
Intervals  dur.ng  the  following  year;,  when  production  of  report  documents 
conflicted  with  Important  academic  events  at  research  sites—registration, 
beginning  of  classes,  and  other  research- Identified  crucial  jvents.  Too 
often  the  decisions  could  cost  the  project  valuable  time  and  effort. 


General  Discussion 

There  are  three  analytically  distinct  but  practically  Intertwined 
problems  1n  a  multidlsdpHnary  study  such  as  this.    First,  as  in  all 
forms  of  social  research,  >nul  tldlsdpHnary  research  must  account  for 
the  selection  of  the  units  of  analysis,  and  the  methods  of  gathering, 
processing,  and  presenting  data:    the  technical-instrumental  problems  of 
method.    The  research  must  assert  its  legitimacy  1n  terms  of  some  normai- 
tive  framework  of  scientific  Inquiry.  \ 


Secondly,  unlike  other  styles  of  research,  multldiscipHnary  work 
entails  the  use  of  multiple,  usually  conflicting,  frameworks  of  inquiry. 
These  different  frameworks  are  usually  personified  by  different  research- 
ers.   The  problem  of  Integrating  these  different  research  frameworks  Is 
both  a  theoretical /rr  thodologlcal  and  an  organizational/administrative 
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SSS^nJ!*?!?  ^1si0|JsLare  sometimes  more  a  matter  of  research 
dlfferS!  iIS  a1?8"  °f  a"  ■°b1«ct1vt-  consideration  and  weighing  of 
?  ke?7!o  KSld'KIl5-   SiCh  Sta/f  pol1t1cs  are  311  the  mSre 

<:t„H^HnalTK:J  fr0b1era  ar1se!  from  the  nature  of  the  organlzafon  being 
£  Uii.^SV'JI  ;ssumPt1on  ""denying  much  social  research  that 
the  people  and  institutions  one  studies  are  1n  some  sense  "passive"- 

the\  haCv6-S?!i  LC:0P6rat1V?  6r  easy  40  deal  w1th»  but  JalslvT  n  that  ' 
they  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  Information  that  they  yield  to 

^rhnTf^T*  a^1f  ?ne  mre  deal1n9  *1th  a  natural  phen^eXoS  The 
methodological  problem  Is  seen  as  merely  a  technical  matter  of  se  ectiSa 
the  proper  research  technique  and  applying  It  correctly     There  is  9 
another  school  of  research,  In  whichwe  wou  d  slLlte  oursilvel  that 

35? iJ o™ EiiX"  h8lly  1n  m°?ern  1"dustr1al  «*«82  13  in  b  reau- 
cratic  organizations,  the  research  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  resource  bv 

flS  P5?nPH?„be  "?  StudI?d  (that  is'  someone  t0  ■*  manipu  ate Mnto  pVoduc- 
'EL  Hndin9s   favorable  to  the  institution  or  to  the  bureaucrat  with 

tohlST  31SEC5Lf!BJS),8  S  J5  ?  enemy  (bv  Pe°P?e  wSohSSe  seething 
Snll?!:*?  to  3imply  feel  that  the  ^searcher  Is  biased  against  them). 
Organizations  and  bureaucracies  very  carefully  monitor  and  requlate  Si 

2R.:niTU?h0I;1nf?n"t1on        "ltm  about  themselves  9  tSu  6 
matter  of  Institutional  control  over  access  was  exacerbated  by  the 

of  2!  inliJSlS!  aPProa^— there  was  the  danger  of  different  sections  . 
of  the  Institution  co-opting  researchers  to  present  their  side  of  the 
rps^rw^'  T!  fact1onal  d1sPutes  within  the  institutions,  and 

S/f J  th!  Vjk  of  "nwi"1ngly  associating  themselves  with  one 
aJtl  i'  th6r6^  shuJting  off  the1r  access  to  other  factions.  The 
general  point  then,  Is  that  it  was  necessary  to  carefully  specify  how 

5nSehL l°  ^tuationf  and  Personnel  was  controlled  by  the  Institution, 
tlSn  WaS  the  1nternal  op»an1«t1on  of  the  Institu- 

int-rStSTJ*"'"1^  rneth?df'  the  integration  of  frameworks,  and  the 
] I  til  ll™°f  researc;e^  with  the  people  and"  Institutions  being  studied 
JLUn  Sre?1major  "Kthodologlcal  problems  we  encountered:    the  first  Is 
^T?EAall  researcn:  ^  "cond  peculiar  to  multldlsdpl inary  research. 
iStiStSlr1  a"  a?pect  °f  studvi"9  Powerful,  Information-producing     "  ■ 

rteract  with  each  oth^S?^  J°,P°int  °lJt  that  tnese  three  P«»M«is 
L*u  i  each  otner:   differ3nt  frameworks  m?y  entail  different 

?S^°r  3t  ^  le:St)  3  different  emphasis  on  the  method  usea; 
frameworks  also  structure  the  units  of  analysis  selected  and  the  general 
focus  of  the  research-Implying  that  important  aspects  of  the  .^stltu- 

iI?iEk!!i1gn0rt-   ^th0dS  alS0  theS  certain  ass  mpt  ons. 

and  1  notations  Independent  of  the  frameworks  In  whldh  they  are  used 

the  r  e  o?  irof^s'slo^fJL^00^1^?  °Vheory  a"d  method  that  attended  ' 
ine  rise  or  professionalism  1n  social  science. 

The  "abstract  empiricism"  that  Mills  (1959)  chastised,  has  been 

?2fd2inJ  LtarkeinlyJde?tifIed  "1th  the  survey-and-statistlcs  approach  •  • 
that  dominated  Columbia  in  the  1950's.    It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to 

Zr  c  s^tH^s1!^  Sff°°J  W8S  Slmply  0ne  -ntftautlS r  "   s  tract 
Shm     i»  A  Pr°?SSl0nally  dom1nant  variety  at  the'  time  Mills  was 

1"  L1   fact»  however,  autonomous  methodol ogyx  has  survived  and 
flourished  In  a  number  of  Incarnations;  theory,  has  retreated,  now  occupy. 
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ing  perhaps  a  short  chapter  or  two  prefacing  a  detailed  description  of 
findings*   One  finds  "ethnography11  and  other  MmethodsM  applied  1nd1scr1m1 
nately  1n  the  service  of  theories  of  almost  all  description.   Theory  1s 
under-developed,  or  so  loosely  linked  to  methodology  that  the  reader  has 
no  feel  for  why  certain  methods  might,  or  might  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
sublect  under  study.   There  seems  to  be  a  tadt  assumption  that,  while 
few  would  claim  anymore  that  soda!  scientists  themselves  are  "value 
free,"  their  methods  are  value  free.    In  contrast,  the  argument  here 
will  be  that  methods  carry  with  them  theoretical  baggage,  certain  theo- 
retical tendencies  that  must  be  held  1n  check. 

No  clear  and  uncontroverslal  criteria  have, ever  been  established 
for  determining  the  appropriateness  of  a  research  method  for  the  study 
of  a  specific  substantive  area.   True,  there  are  close  ties  in  some 
Instances  between  method,  technology,  and  subject  matter,  but  the  ten- 
dency has  been  for  methodology  to  become  autonomous  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent.    By  "autonomous"  we  mean  that  methodological  procedures 
(1)  can  be  used  1n  the  service  of  almost  any  theoretical  framwork-^-even 
for  contradictory  frameworks;  (11)  the  validity  of  methodological  proce- 
dures 1s  determined  independently  of  any  consideration  of  their  appro* 
priateness  to  substantive  areas  or  research  problems;  (111)  there  is 
formal  instruction  in  rathods,  independent  of  theoretical  oKmethodolog-. 
ical  considerations;  (iv)  there  are  professional  specialists  in  the 
subject  of  methodology.    Some  of  these  features  probably  derive  from 
aspects  of  university  organization— the  separation  of  disciplines,  the 
association  of  disciplines  (or  schools  within  disciplines)  with  certain 
methodoloqical  procedures,  the  inculcation  of  these  procedures  as  a 
means  of  reproduction  1h  academic  groups.    Again,  some  oc  the  listed 
features  probably  are  related  to  the  general  "professional Ization"  of 
social  science. 

Autonomous  methodology  makes  possible  the  use  of  "specialty" 
researchers— students  who  have  received  some  formal  instruction  in  the 
use  of  certain  research  methodologies  who  are  hired  on  research  projects 
to  perform,  as  technicians,  research  employing  those  methodologies: 

The  product  the  hired  hand  turns  out  1s  not  in  any  sense  his. 
He  does  not  design  it,  make  any  of  the  decisions  about  produc- 
ing it  or  about  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  pro- 
duced, or  what  will  be  dorte  with  it  after  it  1s  produced 
(Roth,  1966:    192) • 

In  actuality,  methods  and  research  design  are  almost  always  negotiated 
to  some  extent,  even  in  specialty  research.    This  area  of  negotiation 
derives  fror  the  fact  that  very  often,  especially  in  multidisclplinary 
research,  the  people  responsible  for  getting  apd  administering  the  funds 
are  expert  only  1n  some  crucial  areas  of  the  research— most  likely  in 
those  target  areas  of  the  research— and  choose  to  hire  people  with  such 
expertise,  experience,  and  training  to  provide  expertise  1n  the  research 
specifics  that  are  not  1n  their  training  or  experience. 

If  a  funding  agency  sends  out  a  Request  for  Proposal  specifying 
that  seven  or  eight  different  specialities  and  approaches  be  incorporated 
Into  the  research  proposal,  it  1s  exceedingly  unlikelv  that  anyone 
outside  of  a  research  corporation  (e.g.,  RAND,  HUMRRO)  or  research 
Institute  1s  going  to  be  able  to  pull  together  seven  or  eight  specialists 
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to  work  on^  writing  a  proposal.    In  the  present  case,  the  proposal  was 
written  by  people  with  extensive  expertise  in  the  workings  of  the  pro- 
posed setting  and  research  fod  of  the  study—community  colleges,  liter- 
acy development,  developmental  education,  research  in  the  community 
college  area,  and  tangential  experience  1n  qualitative  research.  (We 
should  note  here  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  tacit  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  writers  of  the  RFP  of  the  Impossibility  of  developing  a 
workable  and  genuinely  mult1d1sc1pl1nary  approach  1n  the  proposal  stage: 
the  scope  of  work  called,  Instead,  for  the  research  framework  and  "pro- 
cedural methodology"  to  be  developed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
during: which  time  a  review  of  the  literature  was  also  to  be  conducted.) 

IJJultl  disciplinary  research,  then,  1s  likely  to  be  fluid  and  eraergent- 
to  contain  area?  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  writers  of  the  proposal  and 
the  administrators  of  the  project  (who  are  likely  to  be  the  same  people) 
and  the  specialty  researchers  who  are  to  carry  out  the  bulk  of  the 
research  must  negotiate  over  the  correct  way  in  which  the  research  is  to 
be  carried  out.   Mul tidlsciplinary  qualitative  research  is  1n  effect  a 
dialectical  process.    On  the  one  hand,  techniques  such  as  participant 
observation  require  almost  autonomous  f1  el dworkers— Individuals  who  can 
work  off  of  their  own  hunches  and  insights  and  follow-up  unanticipated 
events  as  they  develop  in  the  field.    Most  importantly,  the  f1 el dworkers 
should  be  subject  to  no  authority  except  that  of  reason  and  argument. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  real  hierarchy  1n  the  organization 
of  thte  "research.    There  must  be  a  common  focus  to  the  research;  if  1t  1s 
to  be  a  useful  guide  to  theory  and  practice,  1t  can  accommodate  only  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  contradiction  and  inconsistency.    If  field- 
workers  are  allowed  too  much  autonomy,  then  the  research  becomes  frag- 
mented, And  there  is  a  potential  for  conflict  among  researchers  over  the 
common  resocirces  of  the  project. 
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FINDINGS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

r 

LITERACY  DEMANDS  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CLASSROOMS:  A  DESCRIPTIVE  FRAMEWORK 


"Literacy  demands"  have  been, defined  as  the  conmunicative  or  per- 
formative problems  that  students  must  "solve"  in  order  to  achieve  a  de- 
sired goal  in  a  'given  situation.    (Tn  this  case,  the  crucial  situation 
is  the  community  college  classroom).    In  our  research  we  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  literacy  demands  of  a  large  number  of  courses. in  a  wide  range  of 
college  programs  (due  to  time  and  space  limitations  only  a  fraction  of 
these  are  treated  in  the  descriptive  chapters  that  make  up  the  latter 
part  of  this  report).   In  the  course  of  this  research  we  developed  certain 
analytical  categories  that  allow  us  to  discuss  the  literacy  demands  of 
different  types  of  courses  (rather  than,  say,  simply  listing  the  literacy 
demands  of  all  the  courses  we  examined).    We  have  also  tried  to  elaborate  , 
a  set  of  propositions  (derived  from  out  analyses  of  classrooms)  with 
which  to  characterize  the' different  types  of  goals  that  students  may  be 
attempting  to  reach  in  the  classrooms. 

*        When  dealing  with  primary  and.  -econdary  education,  one  can  reason- 
ably assume  the  existence  of  a  hierarv.hial  ordering  of  courses  in  the 
institution  and  the  hierarchical  ordering  of  classes  for  the  same  course 
(tracking).    In  the  community  college,  however,  such  orderings.are  much 
less  likely  to  be  foun4.   The  different  departments  and  programs  of  the 
college  possess  a  high  degree  of  relative  autonomy  in  curriculum  design 
(often  resulting  in  overlaps,  redundancies,  and  disjunctions  among  courses 
with  similar  goals  in  different  programs.    In   some  cases  different 
courses  within  a  single -program  serve  different,  sometimes  unrelated 
functions).    To  describe  the  programs  of  the  college  with  the  traditional 
framework  of  "transfer"  vs.  "vocational"  vs.  "developmental"  programs 
(a  framework  which  seems  "to  owie  more  to  funding  patterns  than  to  any- 
thing else),  therefore,  glosses  over  the  questions  of  the  relationships 
of  courses  from  different  programs--and  of  course  within  the  same  pro- 
gram—as well  as  questions  of  the  aims  of  the  students  taking  these 
courses  and  the  instructors  teaching  them. 

We  decided  that  by  using  a' framework  that  located  courses  in  terms 
of  their  curricular  foejjs  we  could  deal  with  the  sorts  of  issues  raised 
above  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  highly  detailed  and  cumbersome  con- 
ceptual framework.    We  look  at  curricular  focus  in  terms  of  the  implicit 
aims  of  a  given  course  to  teach  subject  matter  on  a  continuum  from  general - 
applicability  (e.g.,  knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to  the  students  in  a 
very  wide  range  of-school  and  non-school  contexts)  to  specific-applicability 
(knowledge  useful  to  the  students  only  in  a  well-defined  and  highly  cir- 
cumscribed set  of  contexts).    For  analytical  purposes  we  have  distinguished 
three  locations  on  this  continuum:    at  the  extreme  of  general-applicability 
we  speak  of  general  "function  courses,  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  appli- 
cability of  specif  Ic-functi on  ..courses  ,  while  courses  in  an  intermediate 
range  are  referred  to  as  general -specific  function  courses. " 

General -function  courses  are  usually  administratively  located  in  the 
"academic-transfer"  program  areas  of  the  college,  but  they  are  intended  to 
serve  students  1n  both  the  transfer  and  vocational  areas.    They  are  usually 
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"required"  courses  intended  to  impart  to  students  skills  or  bodies  of 
knowledge  useful  in  a  broad  range  of  school  courses  (though  the  con- 
nections are  rarely  made  explicit).    In  the  present  study  the  course 
which  most  closely  approaches  this  model  of  general -function  courses  is 
the  Freshman  English  course—required  in  all  two-year  degree  plans  of- 
fered by  the  college.   While  there  are  less  than  100  students  majoring 
in  English,  there  are  upwards  of  3,000  students  enrolled  in  English 
courses  in  a  given  semester,  most  of  them  in  the  Freshman  English  course 
(this  represents  between  25%  and  30%  of  the  total  college  enrollment). 
This  high  enrollment  represents  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  many 
students  enter  the  college  aspiring  to  a  two-year  degree  (around  32% 
according  to  one  survey  conducted  by  the  college— though  about  5% 
actually  go  on  to  receive  two-year  degrees).  And  on  the  other  hand, 
th$  high  enrollment  reflects  the  practice  of  counselors,  who  sometimes 
recommend  that  students  take  "required"  courses  such  as  Freshman  English 
as  soon  as  possible  upon  entering  the  college  (to  get  the  requirement 
out  of  the  way). 

The  attempt  to  make  Freshman  English  a  requirement  for  all  students 
*n  the  college  reflects  certain  assumptions  about  the  usefulness  of  the 
Knowledge  it  teaches— namely,  that  writing  (the  focus  of  the  course)  is 
a  necessary  ability  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  an  academic  career 
at  the  institution  and  that  the  writing  skills  taught  in  the  course  will 
be  useful  in  the  other  courses  in  the  college  requiring  written  work. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  this  course  (and  others  with  similar  assumptions- -the 
developmental  courses,  some  of  the  math  courses,  though  none  of  these  are 
"required"  in  the  sense  that  Freshman  English  is)  as  having  an  (implicit) 
jbeneral- function  in  the  total  college  curriculum. 

The  courses  which  we  refer  to  as  having  a  specific-function  are 
administratively  located  within  programs  of  study  m  which  students  major. 
Their  implicit  purpose  is  to  provide  the  students  with  skills  or  knowledge 
useful  for  the  specific  vocation  or  academic  career  for  which  the  program 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  student.    The  "Child  Care  III"  course  (de- 
scribed below  in  Chapter  VIII)  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  course. 
It  is  designed  specifically  for  students  who  are  either  already  working 
in  the  Child  Care  field  or  who  are  very  near  to  beginning  work  in  the 
field.    While  it  is  not  impossible  for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in 
Child  Care  (and  who  have  no  plans  to  work  in  the  child  care  field)  to  take 
the  course,  it  does  seem  highly  unlikely  that  they  should  ever  constitute 
more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  enrollment.   Thus,  we  say  that  courses 
such  as  this  have  specific-functions  in  the  total  school  curriculum^-they 
are  designed  to  serve  only  those  students  who  are  pursuing  a  specific 
major. 

The  courses  whose  curricular  function  is  intermediate  between  the 
general  function  and  the  specific  function  courses— what  we  have  called 
general -specific  function  courses—are  those  courses  with  applicability 
that  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  specific  program  or  major,  but 
that  does  not  extend  to  the  entire  college  (and  usually  not  beyond  a 
relatively  limited  range  of  majors  or  programs).    For  example,  some  of 
the  introductory  accounting  courses  (discussed  1n  Chapter  IX)  are  re- 
quired courses  for  students  seeking  business-related  majors  other  than 
accounting;  the  Business  Communications  course  (discussed  in  Chapter  VII) 
1s  required  for  majors  other  than  Office  Occupations,  and  so  on. 

While  the  general/specific  distinction  1s  designed  to  capture  the 
Implicit  aim  of  the  designers  of  curricula,  we  also  felt  the  need  for  a 
set  pf  distinctions  to  catch  what  we  as  outsiders  saw  as  attempts  to  teach 
different  types  of  knowledge,  or  knowledge  for  different  purposes,  within 
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the  same  course,  or  in  different  courses  in  the  same  programs.  These 
categories  are  "ideal  types'1:    a  given  class  may  contain  elements  of 
different  "types  of  knowledge"— "sensitizing" ,  "recipe",  or  "reified" 
(see  Chapter  VII  for  the  derivation  of  these  types). 

(1)  Sensitizing  knowledge  refers  to  knowledge  intended  to  influence 
the  cognitive  "frames"  or  set  of  expectations  the  students  employ  for  in- 
terpreting and  understanding  situations  "relevant"  to  them. 

(2)  Recipe  knowledge  refers  to  knowledge  of  sets  of  practices  or 
procedures  for  performing  well -defines  tasks  relevant  to  the  students 
school  or  non-school  activities. 

(3)  Reified  knowledge  refers  to  "theoretical"  knowledge— the 
principles  and  axioms  of  a  fonnal  body  of  knowledge,  generally  relevant 
only  to  school  or  academic  contexts.  . 

The  Freshman  English  course  already  referred  to  provides  an  example 
o*  such  an  instance,  where   overlaps  in  the  types  of  knowledge  being  taught 
occur— serving  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  typologies  offered  here  are 
meant  only  as  analytical  devices.    In  Freshman  English  (see  Chapter  VI  of 
J>art  II),  certain  groups  of  students  (those  who  "contract"  for  A  or  B 
^grades)  are  introduced  to  certain  concepts  of  discourse  theory  which  are 
intended  to  help  them  understand  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  various 
forms  of  writing  found  in  various  contexts.    This  is  intended  both  to 
help  students  understand  the  writing  process  in  a  general  way  (i.e., 
reified  knowledge),  and  at  the  same  time  to  sensitize  them  through 
awareness  of  the  ways  that  various  media  of  communication  affect  their 
1 ives. 

Students'  Goals 

Students  have  many  overlapping  (sometimes  conflicting)  goals  in  the 
community  college  classrooms.  Many  of  these  (e.g.,  those  relating  to  the 
reasons  students  have  for  enrolling  in  the  college)  are  discussed  in  a 
later  section  of  this  chapter  ("Student  Careers").  Here  we  are  primarily 
interested  in  talking  about  student  goals  in  a  general  way  as  they  relate 
to  the  literacy  demands  of  the  classrooms. 

Getting  A  Grade 

Schools  are  designed  not  only  to  transmit  knowledge  to  their 
students,  to  train  or  enlighten  them  but  also  to  broadcast  formal  summary 
statements  (e.g.,  grades)  which  supposedly,  represent  the  knowledge  that 
students  have  acquired— it  is  these  formal  summary  statements  which  are 
socially  valued.    In  other  words,  grades  are  the  sine  qua  non  for  the 
students.    All  the  knowledge  in  the  world  will  not  do  the  student  much 
good  if  he  does  not  have  a  good  grade  or  some  other  sort  of  credential 
from  the  organizations  which  are  socially  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  transmitting  that  knowledge.    On  the  other  hand,  grades  and  other 
credentials  are  of  considerable  value  even  if  their  possessors  lack  the 
knowledge  they  are  supposed  to  represent.    Whatever  else  they  do  in  a 
course,  therefore,  students  must  try  to  get  good  grades,  unless  their 
interests  in  taking  the  course  are  purely  recreational  (which  rarely 
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is  the  case).    This,  situation  provides  a  minimal  goal  applicable  to  the 
definition  of  "literacy  demands":    literacy  demands  refer  to  problems  that 
students  must  solve  in  order  to  get  good  grades—thaM's  taken  to'be4he 
minimum  that  they  must  do  if  their  taking  the  course  is  to  have  a  useful 
outcome  for  them. 

Relevance 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  the  only  purpose  the  students 
have  in  taking  a  course  is  to  get  a  good  grade.    It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that,  considered  objectively,  from  the  outside,  credentials  carry^more 
social  and  economic  weight  than  the  knowledge  they  supposedly  represent 
(see  Berg,  1970  on  this  point)— it  is  something  quite  different  and  far 
less  defensible  to  try  to  use  this  fact  to  infer  that  students'  sole 
concern  with  a  course  is  to  get  the  credential  (a  good  grade),  finthe 
contrary,  the  matter  is  extremely  complicated.    Students'  goals  in  a 
course  are  a  function  of  the  relevance  they  perceive  in  the  course  (again, 
since  their  very  registration  in  a  course  implies  that  they  perceive  the 
acquisition  of  the  course  credential  relevant,  the  "good  grade"  must  be 
considered  a  minimal  goal  of  the  students).    The  relevance  that  students 
see  in  a  course  depends  in  part  on  their  long-range  career  goals,  the  way 
the  course  content  is  presented  (e.g.,  to  what  degree  does  the  instructor 
suggest  the  practical  utility  of  the  subject  matter),  and  the  practical 
experience  the  students  may  have  in  the  vocational  or  academic  areas  the 
course  content  is  referenced  to  (e.g.,  students  in  Child  Care  III--  see 
Chapter  VIII— usually  have  e^oerience  working  in  the  child  care  field 
and  may  evaluate  the  relevance  of  that  course  with  reference  to  their 
work  experiences).     It  should  also  be  noted  that  students  are  not  pas- 
sive in  the  classroom  context,  but  may  actively  try  to  make  the  subject 
matter  relevant  by  asking  questions  relating  to  their  practical  interests. 
At  the  same  time,  part  of  the  instructors'  task  is  to  convince  the  stu- 
dents of  the  relevance  of  the  subject  matter. 

Vw 

Types  of  Literacy  Demands  in^  the  Classroom 

The  typology  presented  here  (and  we  stress  that  these  are  ideal 
types—one  should  not  expect  to  find  them  in  a  pure  form  in  all  community 
colleges)  is  generated  from  a  limited  data  base  and  must  be  treated  as 
suggestive  rather  than  definitive. 

The  Literacy  Demands  of  General-  and  Specific-Function  Courses 

General-function  courses  are  usually  explicitly  and  primarily  con- 
cerned with  teaching  "basic  literacy  skills"  (reading,  writing,  and  math). 
By  the  very  fact  that  they  must  serve  a  general  function,  however,  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  only  loosely,  if  at  all,  integrated  with  the  speci- 
fic-function courses  of  the  college;  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  aware  of 
or  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  faculty  of  specific-function  courses 
(see,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Office  Occupations  faculty's  dissatis- 
faction with  the  curriculum  of  the  Freshman  English  course).    It  is  also 
quite  possible  that  general-function  courses  seemingly  addressing  the  same 
basic  skill  may,  not  be  wel 1 -integrated  with  each  other  (see  the  case  of 
the  linkages  between  Freshman  English,  Developmental  Writing,  and  the 
Tutoring  system). 
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This  lack  of  integration  implies  that  the  literacy  demands  of  the 
general -function  courses  will  follow  a  strictly  internal  dynamic—that 
the  communicative  and  performative  problems  of  these  classes  will  be 
structured  primarily  by  the  assumptions  of  the  faculty  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  the  course  curricula:    their  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  "basic  ski  11"  in  question  and  their  assumptions  about  the 
students  enrolling  in  these  classes. 

On  the  basis  of  our  observations  (and  we  stress  once  again  the  li- 
mitations and  ambiguities  inherent  in  attempts  to  generalize  from  the 
type  of  data  we  have),  it  would  seem  that  faculty  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  basic  skills  in  question  are  heavily  influenced  by  their 
training  and  the  assumptions  embedded  in  the  textbooks  they  use.  The 
basic  skills  are  generally  conceived  of  as  being  independent  of  context— 
in  the  sense  that  the  use  to  which  students  are  to  put  these  skills  are 
not  considered.    There  is  also  an  assumption  (which  may  be  either  im- 
plicit or  explicit)  that  the  students  in  these  courses  are  embarked  upon 
academic  career  paths— in  the  sense  of  an  extended  pursuit  of  education 
in  academic  types  of  programs.    Thus,  one  tends  to  find  in,  these  courses 
an  emphasis  on  having  students  work  exercises  or  ful-fill  assignments 
which  call  for  the  use  or  manipulation  of  categories  or  concepts  about 
the  basic  skills  derived  from  the  instructors'  training  or  the  textbook. 
There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  link  these  exercises  or  assignments  to 
the  types  of  tasks  or  problem  situations  which  the  students  would  be 
likely  to  encounter  either  in  other  classrooms  or  in  the  practice  of  a 
vocation. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  relevance  of  the  general -function 
courses  to  students  tends  toward  the  minimal  level;    that  is,  the  stu- 
dents know  they  need  a  good  grade  in  the  course,  but  the  relevance  of 
the  course  content  to  their  long-range  or  immediate  academic  or  yocational 
goals  is  not  likely  to  be  explicit  or  clear  (e.g.,  the  "aims  and  modes" 
of  discourse  theory  in  Freshman  English,  or  the  "subject  matter/generali- 
zations" of  Developmental  Reading  can  be  only  problematically  useful  to 
students  in  courses  or  work  settings  in  which  the  reading  and  writing 
tasks  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  classroom).    The  more  pressured  the 
students  become  for  time  and  cognitive  resources,  then  the  more  likely 
that  they  will  merely  try  to  "satisfice"  in  the  general -function  courses. 
That  is,  they  will  try  to  determine  the  minimal  acceptable  level  of  per- 
formance and  the  most  efficient  and  straightforward  means  of  attaining 
that  level— finding  out  what  the  teachers  want  and  giving  U  to  them. 

Many  qualifications  must  be  given  to  the  model  of  student  perceptions 
given  above.    One  major  point  is  that  many  of  the  students  in,  say,  a 
Freshman  English  class,  will  be  students  attempting  to  embark  on  a  career 
path  that  will  take  them  to  four-year  colleges  and  perhaps  beyond  (this 
was  true  for  the  sites  we  studied.    Other  community  colleges  described  in 
the  literature  may  have  very  different  student  bodies;  see,  e.g.,  London, 
1978),    Such  students  may  read  greater  relevance  into  general -function 
classes,  and  therefore  attempt  to  "optimize"  1n  them  rather  than  "satis - 
fice".    The.  student's  major  is  also  an  important  factor  in  influencing  the  . 
degree  of  relevance  he  reads  into  a  general -function  course  (that  is,  a 
course  such  as  Freshman  English  may  be  perceived  as  more  relevant  by  stu- 
dents whose  majors  are  attached  to  vocations  in  which  writing  is  a  highly 
visible  and  valued  activity).    Finally,  charismatic  instructors  may  play 
a  role  In  making  the  subject  matter  of  a  course  seem  more  relevant  or 
interesting  to  the  students  (though   hiring  practices  and  the  standards - 
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zation  of  syllabi  may  constrain  the  instructor,  see  the  section-  on  "Or- 
(  ganlzation  of  Instruction  in  this  chapter). 

Specific-function  courses  are  elements  in  a  set  of  courses  (adminis- 
tratively grouped  as  a  "program11  or  "department")  which  students  are  ex- 
pected to  take  in  pursuit  of  a  major.    These  majors  are  linked  either  to 
vocations  or  to  academic  careers  at  other  types  of  educational  institutions. 
The  instructors  responsible  for  shaping  the  curricula  of  specific-function 
courses,  and  for  actually  teaching  the  classes,  generally  work  to  make 
th^ir  courses  relevant  to  conditions  in  the  non-school -settings  to  which 
their  programs  are  linked.    (They  do  this  by  keeping  up  With  the  liter- 
ature, consulting  faculty  at  other  educational  institutions,  consulting 
with  advisory  boards  and  business  groups,  hiring  part-time  instructors 
actively  engaged  in  the  field,  and  bo  on).    The  textbooks  and  other  ma- 
terials used  in  these  courses  are  often  closely  linked  to  particular  con- 
texts of  use  (see  for  example,  the  textbooks  used  in  the  Business  Commu- 
nications course  and  in  the  Child  Care  III  course  in  chapters  VII  and 
VIII);    One  can  expect,  then,  that  the  literacy  demands  of  specific-func- 
tion courses  are  more  likely  than  those  of  general -function  courses  to 
be  related  to  or> modeled  on  the  literacy  demands  of  non-community  college 
contexts  for  which'  the  students  are  preparing  themselves. 

Student  Work/Educational  Experience  and  Course  Relevance 

'   The  students  in  specific-function  classes  varied  greatly  in  their 
amount  of  work  experience  in  fields  related  to  their  majors.    Some  were 
just  out  of  high  school,  with  no  work  experience  or  experience  in  higher 
education.    Other  had  little  higher  education  experience  but  extensive 
experience  in  the  vocation  (e.g.,  the  students  in  Child  Care  III  class, 
see  chapter  VIII);  while  still  others  had  extensive  educational  experience, 
but  were  returning  to  school  to  gain  training  in  a  new  field,  to  continue 
an  interrupted  education  and  so  on  (see  e.q.,  the  discussion  of  the  back- 
grounds of  accounting  students  in  chapter  IX.    A  more  extensive  discus- 
sion of  student  characteristics  can  be  found  in  the  "Student  Careers" 
section  of  this  chapter).    Thus , students  had  various  amounts  of  experi- 
ence to  draw  upon  when  interpreting  the  relevance  of  the  subject  matter 
in  a  specific-function  course  (see  the  study  of  Child  Care  I  lesson  in 
chapter  VIII  for  an  example  of  students1  attempts  to  make  the  subject  mat- 
•   ter  more  relevant  through  questioning).    One  thing  that  does  seem  clear 
is  that  most  students  who  have  chosen  a  major  are  to  some  extend  committed 
to  the  vocation  to  which  that  major  is  linked.    These  students  are,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  minimal  literacy  demands  of 
the  course  (those  required  to  get  a  good  grade)  and  to  actively  work  at 
assimilating  such  knowledge  as  is  available  in  the  classes.    One  can, 
therefore,  expect  these  students  to  tend  more  to  "optimize"  than  to 
"satisfice"--to  go  beyond  the  minimal  demands, that  must  be  met  for  the 
grade  and  to  work  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  they  see  as  relevant  for 
their  futures.    (It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  knowledge  on  which  the 
students  are  tested  in  specific-function  courses  is  more  closely  geared 
to  the  use  knowledge  relevant  to  the  students.    Thus  the' problems  on  the 
tests  are  often  simulations  of  the  types  of  problems  the  students  might 
encounter  in  Vocational  or  academic  settings  outside  the  community  col- 
lege (see  e.g.,  the  discussion  of  accounting  problems  in  chapter  IX). 
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Literacy  Demands  and  the  Types  of  Know] edge 

We  offered  the  suggestion  earlier  that  different  types  of  knowledge 
may  be  presented  in  the  classrooms;    reified,  recipe,  cr sensitizing  know- 
ledge.   All  of  these  types  may  be  found  within  the  same  course,  but  on 
the  basis  of  our  observations,  we  may  offer  the  quite  tentative  generali- 
zation that  general -function  coi/rses  are  predominantly  concerned  with  what 
we  have  called  "reified"  knowledge— def ir.ed  by  textbooks  and  experts  Jn 
the  field,  knowledge  abstracted  from  practical  use;  specific-function 
courses  are  more  likely  to  concentrate  on  recipe  knowledge— the  specific, 
explicit  practical  techniques  for  dealing  with  common  everyday  situations 
in  a  given  field  or  vocation.    Concentration  on  sensitizing  knowledge  is 
also  likely  to  be  found  in  specific-function  courses  (perhaps  particularly 
introductory  courses  in  these  areas).    However,,  one  may  also  find  specific- 
function  courses  that  concentrate  primarily  on  reified  knowledge  (see 
chapter  VIII  for  an  extended  discussion  of  such  a  course,  Child  Care  I). 
Certain  generalizations  can  be  made  about  the  concrete  forms  of  instruction 
found  in  courses  concentrating  on  these  different  types  of  knowledge. 

Reified  knowledge  is  usually  taught  in  a  routinized  manner:  the 
subject-matter,  the  assignments  and  evaluative  criteria  and  means  are 
explicit,  specified  and  rigid.    The  lessons  are  often  structured  around 
textbook  assignments,  lecture  format,  and  tests  on  specific  subject  matter 
covered  in  books  and  lectures.    There  is  often  an  emphasis  on  learning 
terminology,  concepts  and  categories—the  application  of  which  is  not 
made  entirely  Explicit  .(i.e. ,  to  materials  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  presented  ifi,the  classroom.    See  chapters  IV,  VI,  and  VIII  for 
descriptions  of  such  courses).    0  * 

Recipe  knowledge  is  usually  taught  in  a  somewhat  more  loosely  or- 
ganized manner  than  reified  knowledge^  Lecture  and  heavy  textbook  use 
is^again  to  be  found,  but  rather  than  concepts  and  categories,  the  subject 
matter  deals  with  practices  and  procedures  which  supposedly  have  direct 
application  outside  the  classroom.    Tests  over. this  type  of  knowledge  tend 
to  consist  of  attempts  to  simulate  real -world  problem  situations.  In- 
structors and  students  often  exchange  digressions  and  anecdotes  on  rele- 
vant situations  they  may. have  encountered  in  the  field.    Heavy  black- 
board use  is  common.    (See  chapters  VII,  VIITand  IX  for  descriptions  of 
such  courses). 

Sensitizing  knowledge  usually  depends  relatively  little  on  textbooks 
or  lectufe  knowledge  (again,  there  are  exceptions—Freshman  English  to  a 
degree).,  Unstructured  discussions  between  students,  or  between  instructor 
and  students,  is  common.    Summative  evaluation  is  infrequent.    (See  chap- 
ter VIII  for  a  brief  description  of  one  such  course  and  chapter  II,  Human 
Potential  courses  for  another). 

The  strategies  students  use  to  meet  the  literacy. demands  of  courses 
teaching  these  types  of  knowledge  obviously  vary.    They  are  discussed  in 
the  section  on  "Student  Strategies"  in  this  chapter. 
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STUDENT  CAREERS 


To  speak  of  the  community  college  only  in  terms  of  curricula  or  or- 
ganizational structure  pats  one  at  the  risk  of  badly  misunderstanding  the 
experiences  of  students  in  the  college.    It  is  against  intuition,  tradi- 
tion, and  our  experience  to  expect  to  find  many  students  who  take  courses 
in  only  one  program.    Therefore,  we  need  to  describe  the  "academic  careers 
of  students—the  pathways  they  travel  through  the  various  programs  and 
curricula. 

To  understand  the  practical  experience j>f  students  in 
the  college,  from  pre-enrollment  to  post-enrollment,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  why  and  how  their  careers  through  the  college  are  charted.  . 
In  other  words:   What  are  the  social  situations  of  students  at  the  com- 
munity college,  how  do  the  students  decide  which  courses  to  take  in  what 
sequence,  and  with  what  results,  how  detailed  are  their  plans,  how  do 
.they  deal  with  unanticipated  contingencies  (e,g.,  failing  a  course,  being 
forced  to  withdraw  for  non-academic  reasons)  and  how  do  they  accommodate 
these  into  their  plans?   The  data  from  our  interviews  are  fragmentary 
and  incomplete,  but  we  feel  that  these  questions  are  generally  neglected 
and  that  they  are  important  enough  to  warrant  whatever  conjectures  and 
-speculations  we  are  able  to  make. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  discuss  broadly  the  student  culture 
(social. situations  of  the  community  college  educational  system),  both  as 
it  affects  and  is  affected  by  *the  student  population:    their  aspirations, 
goals,  perceptions  of  the  educational  processes,  personal  situations,  and 
how  these  interactive  elements  generally  affect  their  educational  experi- 
ence.   We  also  present  the  reasons  students  provide  for  attending  college, 
factors  in  selecting  majors,  as  well  as  students1  purposes  and  motivations 
in  particular  courses,  the  nature  of  student  expectations,  and  work/ 
school  conflicts,  instructional  style,  and  withdrawals.    Finally,  we  pro- 
vide summary  and  conclusions. 

Student  Culture 

It  has  long  been  Commonplace  that  students  tend  to  develop  shared 
perspectives  on  the  school.    Willard  Wallar,  in  1932,  speaks  of  "the 
culture  of  the  school"  and  "student  culture"  and  describes  the  classroom 
as  an  arena  of  conflict  in  which  teachers  and  students  struggle  with  or- 
ganized groups  of  students  over  the  definition  of  the  classroom  situation. 
This  approach  was  elaborated  and  applied  to  institutions  of  Higher  educa- 
tion by  Howard  Becker  and  his  colleagues.    Summarizing  briefly,  the  stu- 
dent culture  approach  assumes  that  groups  of  people  who  share  highly  si- 
milar social  situations  possess  or  develop  "perspectives".    A  perspective 
is  a  "co-ordinated  set  of  ideas  and  actions  a  person  uses  in  dealing  with 
some  problematic  situation."    It  refers  to  a  "person's  ordinary  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  about  and  acting  in  such  a  situation": 

These  thoughts  and  actions  are  co-ordinated  in  the  sense  that 
the  actions  flow  reasonably,  from  the  actor's  point  of  view, 
from  the  ideas  contained  in  the  perspective.   Similarly,  the 
ideas  can  be  seen  by  an  observer  to  be  one  of  the  possible 
sets  of  ideas  which  might  form  the  underlying  rationale  for 
the  person's  actions  and  are  seen  by  the  actor  as  providing 
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a  justification  for  acting  as  he  does  (Becker  et  al.,  1961:34). 

\  SpIiSh^VJJ!6  T6  Precise«'  contains  several  elements: 
I  iSJllII? "«!  .hthe  s,fuat;on  1"  whl'ch  the  actors  are  involved, 
,..  a  statement  of  the  goals  they  are  trying  to  achieve,'  a  set  of 

i2SrSPeCHfyin9»Wh;t  ki?df  0f  Cities  are  expedient  and 
tSS  (Ibid  :%36)      aCt1vUieS  or  Prices  congruent  with 

Ims  PlZP?lllE£*%  beeI!  a.definin9  characteristic^  educational  sys- 
IZ-arldLl  S^SL?!  m?Shan\sms  served  to  reproduce  and  maintain  them: 
a   a  S«  J;  l2T  6i  classrooT  organization;  curriculum  organized 

2A2IB»IIJ,?J  routinized  Senes  of  courses-large  groups  exposed  to 
h!!;  Sri2tS:  lnstructors,  a"d  experiences.  '  More  recently,  sports  - 
have emerged  as  a  powerful  organizing  influence  in  educational  institu- 

SrilE?  o^eSHSlpe?5  SUCh  9?  fraterniti6S  haVe  l0n9  hlSt0" 

Absence  of  Studeht  Culture  • 

leae  mil^Pn?h  ^fl'h  tremen*us  variability  within  the  community  col- 
lege movement,  the  mechanisms  to  reproduce  and  maintain  the  perspectives 

I d  ASeLTli:er  ?  SSin^  by  ??d  larde-    At  the  colleges  w'e  observed 
JJhWw!!   other  community  colleges,  there  are  no  residence  halls,  no 

mSSISp  fraternit1>es«  no  age-grading  systems  (no  freshman  or 

sophomore  classes).    Curricula  are  loosely  defined  *nd  even  more  loosely 

J2S  ;S2««-StUdenv  are  dr^n  frOT  311  areas  Qf  the  cities,  the  open-  > 
S  cS       nLPOlny  aSSHnn9  3  wide  distnbution  of  background  charac- 
teristics.   From  college  statistics,  we  determined  that  over  702  of  the 
students  are  "part-time"  and  may  spend  little  if  any  time  on  campus  ex- 
Jif  !?5   ^  arf  attendln9  classes;  they  ">ay  associate  little,  if  at 
Thl^  IcL  f  Ir  students,  on  ^formal  bases  outside  of  the  classrooms. 

UtaUlT"1  ^  Su'DP°rt  9r?UpS  that  Sloped  within  some  . 
program  majors  (e.g.  data  processing);  other  student  groups  we  observed 
were  either  very  i so  a ted  minority  groups  (e.g.,  Iranians)"  or  smal 

aStl&T  ^  CIaSS  (e-9"  Phvsics  ^udents  working 
cJjrJc      >'         *of  °"r  interviews  or  observations  suggest  that 
students  meet  or  consort  with  one  another  outside  the  school 

nn*  «*  Si  5Snr0m  a.surv5y  conducted  during  registration  (fall,  1979)  at 
SSdMtl  Jp^lHS  ;ih]Uded  in  this  research  showed  that  over  half  of  the 
Jtudents  responding  (the  response  rate  was  approximately  10,009)  did  not 

iS^eSTJ?  COlle9S  *I  °rder  t0  gain  universitJ  transfer  creBTl; 
less. than  402  of  the  respondents  aspired  to  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree. 
The  majority  of  students  saw  the  role  of  the  community  college   n  the*? 

t^^$uL?Mm  °f  Ttly  providing  "selected"  courses  these 

f  depending  on  whether  the  students  were  majoring  in  academic 

SL2S5il021rPr!gI"?J;,  Ma?y  0f  these  students  were  mainly  interested  in 
improving  their  job  skills,  £jt  over  50%  of  tnose  responding  to  the  sur- 
vey were  classified  as  "transfer"  or  "transient"  students.    Both  of  these 
terms  are  ambiguous,,  and  college  administrators  say  that  they  really  can- 
Eit!  «i«n2UlShKbetWeen  the  »°-    The  ^tegories  could  include  tho  e  stS- 
dw/i0i5a!e  bee*'  are  ^"currently,  or  will  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the 

Ji5lahKlfiSZK  f0Urirar  C0llefes  in  the  area'    E*act  figures  are  not 
available,  but  it  was  the  Impression  of  many  instructors  and  observers 
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that  a  large  section  of  the  student  population  at  the  college,  concen- 
trated in  certain  program  areas  for  which  the  community  college  course- 
credit  was  transferable   to  four-year  colleges  (particularly  business 
courses  and  the  like),  was  co-enrolled  at  some  four-year  college. 

Only  for  a  very  small  segment  of  the  student  population  is  the 
school  the  major  focus  of  life-  over  70%  (7006)  have  jobs,  many  have 
families  and  children.    Only  a  third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  college- 
credit  programs  are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22;  over  two-fifths  are 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  30,  and  the  rest  are  older. 

Types  of  Students 

The  community  college  does  not  differ  from  other  colleges  only  in  the 
social  situations  ot  the  students  within  the  school;  the  types  of  stu- 
dents it  attracts >  the  ^jority  of  them  at  any  rate,  are  in  a  structurally 
different  position  from  students  at  the  more  traditional  four-year  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

While  there  are  some  indications  that  the  traditional  picture  of 
the  typical  university  student  is  changing  somewhat--given  economic  and 
political  conditions—these  four-year  institution  students  and  community 
colleg3  students  can  be  very  loosely  contrasted:    students- at  four-year 
colleges  are,  by  and  large,  except  for  summer  interludes,  out  of  the  full- 
time,  life-career  job  market;  they  are  part  of  a  distinct  academic  sub- 
culture, or  at  least  as  Becker  and  his  associates  (1968)  put  it,  that 
places  a  value  on  "making  the  grade"  —and  such  scholarship  as  is  involved  • 
in  making  the  grade.    The  community  college  student,  however,  moves  if 
for  only  a  small  part  of  hte  time,  jin  the  academic  world,  but  he  is  not 
of  it-    He  does  not  engage  in  the  isolated  rituals  of  the  day- in  and  day- 
out  concentration  on  the  academic  "environment";  he  does  not  actively 
engage  in  social  interaction  with  his  peers.    In  other  words,  there  is  no- 
ongoing  environmental  support  for  the  community  college  student,    he  must 
integrate  life  outside  the  school  with  school -life,  with  the  resultant 
disadvantages  of  competition  between  academic  tasks  and  personal/finan- 
cial—time—constraints.   The  1  )ur-year  college  student,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  likely  is  able  to  concentrate  primarily  on  school  life. 

Reasons  fjr  Attending  College 

Our  data  (college  student  follow-up  data  and  student  interviews) 
suggest  thatthere  are  three  broad  and  obvious  categories  of  reasons  why 
a  student  might  attend  the, community  college. 

1.    Work-related  reasons:    These  may  be  at  least  three  kinds:  (a) 
to  improve  skills  in  an  occupation  in  which  the  student  is  already  em- 
ployed, to  "sharpen  my  skills  in  my  area  of  work",  as  one  student  told  us; 
(b)  to  gain  training  in  an  area  of  work  to  which  the  student  aspires— 
this  may  entail  either  taking  selected  courses,  as  was  the  case  with  one 
of  the  students  interviewed,  who  found"  that  he  was  able  to  get  a  joL  in 
the  desired  area  and  did  not  need  a  degree  (some  vocational  program  in- 
structors mentioned  losing  students  to  full-time  employment  after  taking 
one  or  two  courses  in  the  program);  or  it  may  entail  striving  for  a  two- 
year  degree:  as  one  student  told  us  "Every  kind  of  job  I  see  posted,  some 
kind  of  degree  1s  required";  (c)  to  acquire  credentials  needed  for  pro- 
motion within  an  organization  in  which  the  student  already  works:    as  a 
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student  told  us: 


I  noticed  that  most  of  the  people  that  were  advancing  where 
1  work  were  people  that  had  degrees.   And  I  felt  that  if  I 
didn't  continue  (in  school),  I  wasn't  going  to  have  a  chance... 

One  difference  between  categories  a  and  c  is  that  the  former  reason 
generally  applies  to  students  in  lower-status  productive  occupations  (our 
label),  while  the  latter  usually  applies  to  students  who  are  in  mid-manage- 
ment occupations  (our  label). 

2.  Eventual  attainment  of  a  four-year  degree.    There  are  two 
student  subtypes  here:    (a)  there  are  those  students  who  are  seeking  an 
Associate  degree,  or  at  least  intend  to  do  substantial  course  work  at  the 
community  college  before  transferring  to  a  four-year  college*    These  stu- 
dents usually  pursue  a  degree  plan  in  a  specific  major  instead  of  tak^ 
selected  courses;  (b)  some  students  pursuing  a  fbur-year  degree  "drop  in'1 
to  the  community  college  to  pick  up  certain  courses,  usually  "basic"  or 
general  courses  which  will  transfer  to  their  four-year  colleges  (in  which 
they  may  be  concurrently  enrolled).   Several  students  interviewed  said 
that  they  had  been  advised  by  counselors  at  the  four-year  colleges  to  try 
the  community  college.  Though  it  wasn't  stated  explicitly,  there  seemed 
to  be  an  assumption  either  by  the  students  or  the  counselors  at  the  four- 
year  colleqes  that  the  community  college  was  "easier"  in  some  way— at? any 
rate,  the  students  picked  up  "basic"  courses  with  which  they  had  had 
trouble  at  the  four-year  schools. 

3.  No  specific  plans,  occupational  or  educational  goals.  These 
students  have  a  vague  feeling  of  a  need  for  "more  education",  but  no 
specific  Idea  of  just  what  that  education  is  needed  for.  Alternatively, 
they  may  have  some  idea  of  just  what  they  want  to  do,  but  are  uncertain 
of  their  conmitment  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  devote  all  of  their  re- 
sources to  their  tentative  goal.   These  students  seem  to  rely  heavily  on 
a  school  counselor  for  making  course  selection  choices..  They  are  often 
counseled  Into  "basic"  or  "general"  courses  since  these  are  seen  as  having 
a  broad  application  to  many  different  types  of  programs.  Major-specific 
courses  are  generally  put  off  or  avoided  because  of  the  students'  uncer- 
tainty about  their  ultimate  goals. 

Factors  in  Student  Selection  of  Major 

In  or<Ier  to  receive  a  credential  from  a  higher  education  institution, 
students  mist  meet  the  requirements  of  a  degree  plan  or  program  of  study. 
While  only  a  small  percentage  actually  receive  the  credential  (looking  at 
enrollment  figures  for  1979  and  graduation  figures  for  1981,  3%  received 
credentials—see  Loci  of  the  Study),  fifty  percent  officially  declared  a 
major*   Undecided  majors  (actually  only  an  administrative  category  since 
there  is  no  "undeclared"  degree  pUn,  although  with  the  appropriate  course 
work,  such  a  major  can  receive  a  credential  for  the  area  for  which  his 
co%. se  work  qualifies*him),  if  they  are  even  considering  eventual  trans- 
fer, are  encouraged  to  select  a  major.   The  institution  argues  that  this 
selection  will  allow  them  to  more  easily  move  into  senior  colleges  (which 
will  evaluate  their  transcripts  for  transferrability  and  appropriateness 
of  courses  by  major). 
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There  seems  to  be  an  implicit  assumption  in  our  society  that  a  per- 
son who  is  in  college  is  working  toward  a  degree;  thiV  assumption  supports 
pressure  to  require  students  to  select  a  major.    The  cbmplex  relationship 
between  this  assumptio^-both  orf  the  part  of  the  student  and -the  institu- 
tion—and the  institutional  emphasis  on  selection  of  at  m^jor  seem  to  en- 
courage early/premature  selection.    Most  students,  therefore,  do  select 
a  major  at  some  point  in  their  academic  career  whether  or  not  they  actu- 
ally pursue  the  credential. 

The  Decision-Making  Process  in  Major  Selection      % m 

The  decision-making  process  in  major  selection  is  varied  and,  for 
many  students,  is  genially  not  related  to.  information  gathering  actions 
which  provide  the  student  with  specifics  on  which  to  base  ^career  decisions 
(see  StuJent  Services,  Career  Counseling  sectidn).  It  seems  that  students 
often  make  premature  commitments  to  a  major  based  upon  i deal izecf -concepts 
of  what  it  means  to  be  an  "accountant"  or  "marine  biologist",  etc.    Pre-  • 
quently,  the  students  have  an  acquaintance  or  family  member  working  in 
the  major  area  from  whom  they  have  gained  general  impressions  and  perhaps^ 
from  whom  they  have  offers  of  help  with  finding  employment  in  that  field/ 
Vocational  preparation  in  high  school  or  previous  work  experience  xn  an 
area  also  seem  to  predispose  students  to' choice  of  major;  and  this  may 
limit  their  exploration  of  other  options,  -  • 

Sometimes  parents  have  told  their  sons  and  daughters  to  major  in 
a  certain  field.    Sometimes' students  do  not  want  to  wait  in  long  Vine§ 
to  see  counselors  for  academic  advising  or  do  not  want  to  see  counselors 
because  of  bad  experiences  with  high  school  counselors  and  may  choose  a 
major  to  speed  up  the  orientation  and  registration  process  or  to  simply 
avoid  seeing  a  counselor  (see  Student  Services,  Academic  Advising  section 
and  Accounting).    Some  of  the  students  who  choose  a  major  for  these  rea- 
sons may  find  that  their  chosen  field  is  not  for  them,  but  they  do  not 
know  what  is;  others  are  satisfied  with  their  choices  after  exposure  to 
the  subject  matter  and  course  work.    Both  groups  m*ke  course  selection 
choices  based  frequently  on  premature  commitments  to  a  given  major. 

The  findings  of  this  study  (see  Loci  of  the  Study)  suggest  that 
some  students1  ethnicities  or  particularistic  backgrounds  "sort"  them, 
into  particular  programs;  but  the  students  are  the  ones,  in  these  cases*, 
who  make  the  selection.    We  found  no  evidence  that  particular  groups  of 
students  were  advised  by  college  personnel  into  any  particular  programs. 
What  we  did  find,  however,  is  that  some  vocational  programs  are  more 
likely  to  be  chosen  by  minority  groups  (minority  by  ethnicity  or  sex) 
than  by  majority  groups  (see  Child  Care,  Office  Occupations,  and  Math 
Skill  Development  chapters).    We  would  hypothesize  that,  from  our  analy- 
sis of  data,  these  groups  are  already  employed  in  these  particular  vo- 
cations and  choose  to  upgrade  skills  or  receive  j&pecial  credentials  for 
continued  employment,  and  so  forth.  v  , 

Over  50%  of  the  student  body  can  be  generally  classified  as  un- 
declared majors—this  category  includes  two  official  categories:  Un- 
dediced  and  General  Studies  majors.    Although  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  students  who  are  "undeclared"  actually  have  a  definable  major  in 
terms  of  the  courses  they  take  (for  example,  someone  who  is  enrolled  only  * 
in  accounting  courses  may  be  considered  an  accounting  major),  others  un- 
sure of  their  options  choose  a  process  we  call  "major  shopping"  in  which 
they  sample  courses  in  different  areas  before  declaring  a  major. 
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Students  who  come  to  college  for  work-related  reasons  seem  to  have 
the  most  information  on  which  ,to  base  program  of  study  choices  because 
they  have  direct  exposure  to  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  type  of  degree 
most  appropriate  for  their  work. 

Students  who  cannot  find  employment  in  the  field  of  a  previous 
degree  have  varying  amounts  of  information  about  areas  for  possible  em-  * 
ployment  and  make  choices  based  on  this  information.    Frequently,  they 
are  currently  employed  in  the  field  of  their  chosen  major. 

Regardless  of  the  adequacy  or  appropriateness  of  the  student  selec- 
ted major,  that  choice— even  for  Undeclared  or  General  Studies  majors-- 
directly  affects  the  program  of  study  which  they  will  undertake  at  the 
college.    That  is,  students  will  be  advised  or  may  advise  themselves 
based      the  program  of  study  requirements  of  the  selected  major. 

Basic  Skills  Assessment 

In  order  to  provide  the  students  with  information  concerning  their 
basic  skills  knowledge  and  ability,  for  consideration  in  course  selection, 
the  college  provides  reading,  writing,  and  math  assessments  during  new 
student  ori&ntation  (see  Reading,  Writing,  Math  and  Student  Services 
chapters  for  details  of  these  processes  and  procedures).    For  those  stu- 
c  dents  who  do  not  possess  either  the  requisite  skills  or  the  confidence 
to  negotiate  "regular"  college  level  courses,  the  sites  provide  special 
services  through  developmental  programs  (courses  and  tutoring  assistance). 
At  the  research  sites,  students  were  given  a  standardized  test  in  reading, 
were  asked  to  submit  samples  of  writing  for;,  evaluation,  and  were  given 
locally-developed  math  placement  tests  (if  they  were  enrolling  in  math 
courses). 

The  research  sites  had  voluntary  systems  for  assessment  and  place- 
ment. That  is,  students  were  tested  and  then  advised  and  counseled  on 
the  bases  of  these  tests,  but  not  required  to  enroll  in  remedial  courses, 
no  matter  how  low  their  scores.  But  as  our  analyses  made  clear,  the  ways 
in  which  test  scores  are  presented  and  explained  to  students  are  not  neu- 
tral processes.  Students  scoring  below  a  criterion  level  on  an  assessment 
test  in  a  voluntary  system  may  still  be  required  to  undergo  special  coun- 
seling i r\  which  they  are  warned  of  dire  consequences  awaiting  them  should 
they  fail  to  enroll  in  remedial  courses. 

The  classification  aad  labeling  of  students,  whatever  the  criteria 
used,  are  important  only  insofar  as  they  have  consequences  for  the  stu- 
dents.   Broadly,  there  are  two  sorts  of  consequences:    those  for  the 
students'  psyches— their  self-esteem,  attitude,  motivation,  and  so  on, 
arid  the  consequences  of, the  tests  for  the  students'  organizational  careers 
(their  placement  in  the  curriculum). 

About  the  effects  of  the  assessment  tests  on  students'  psyches  we 
can  say  little,  it  is. commonplace  in* the  community  college  literature 
that  developmental  gr  remedial #s£udents  are'  "possessive  of  a  poor  self-  * 
concept  due  to* previous  failure  in   educational  experiences,  and  unmoti- 
vated by  academic  competition  (Aron,  1978:  232).    Our  own  observations 
suggest  that  such  sweeping  generalizations  mask  a  very  great  degree  of 
heterogeneity   in     attitudes,  expectations,  and  motivations  of  develop- 
mental  students.    The  assessment  tests  used  at  the  college  are  much  the 
same  as  students  would  have  encountered  in  high  school,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  test  results  alone  would  surprise  students  one  way  or  another. 
What  seems  crucial,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  the  tests  for  the  stu- 
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dents'  academic  careers. 

From  our  analyses  we  could  derive  no  clear  student  response  pat- 
terns to  the  pressure  for  developmental  courses.    The  courses  are  volu- 
tary  in  nature  (though,  for  students  attending  orientation,  the  testing 
and  advising  are  not  voluntary).    At  the  most,  we  can  say  that  seme  of 
the  students  enroll  in  developmental  studies  courses  because  they  are 
uncertain  of  their  goals  or  of  what  they  need  to  be  able  to  do  to 
succeed  in  college. 

Purposes  and  Motivations  Jji  Course  Selection 

The  student's  selection  of  a  course  is  a  product  of  the  interaction 
of  the  student's  reasons  for  attending  college,  his  choice  of  major,  and 
the  information  that  the  student  receives  or  acquires  about  the  appropri- 
ate academic  career  path  for  accomplishing  that  purpose.    We  can  make  some 
general  speculations  about  students1  purposes  in  taking  courses.    (1)  Stu- 
dents attending  college  as  a  means  of  attainting  a  four-year  degree  almost 
certainly  have  accurate  information  about  the  proper  courses  to  take  in 
terms  of  fulfilling  their  four-year  degree  requirements  and  are,  there- 
fore, very  lively  to  have  clear  ideas  about  the  relevancy  of  the  courses 
to  their  plans.    (2)  Students  who  enter  the  college  without  a  clear-cut 
purpose  probably  depend  on  advisors  and  counselors  for  much  of  their  in- 
formation about  course  selection  (or  more  generally,  the  selection  of 
programs  in  which  to  take  courses).    They  are  likely  to  lack  any  elabo- 
rate framework  for  judging  the  "relevancy"  of  a  particular  course.  These 
circumstances  may  lead  to  these  students  being  counseled  into  11  general  - 
function"  courses  (see  Student  Services  and  Attrition  chapters).  If 
they  take  specific-function  courses,  these  are  sometimes  taken  on  an 
"experimental11  basis;  or  courses  from  two  different  programs  may  be  taken 
(e.g.,  Data  Processing  and  Law  Enforcement).    (3)  Students  who  enter  the 
college  for  work-related  reasons  are  in  an  intermediate  position  between 
-the  otner  two  types,  havings  of  course,  accurate  information  about  which 
program  of  study  they  wish  to  pursue,  but  having  to  rely  on  information 
brokers  for  information  about  which  courses  to  take  within  those  programs 
(and  in  what  sequence).    Moreover,  these  information  brokers  are  likely 
to  be  faculty  advisors  (administrators  or  instructors)  in  a  content  pro- 
gram with  limited  knowledge  of  the  general-function  courses  the  students 
must  take  if  they  are  pursuing  degree  plans  (see  Student  Services,  Aca- 
demic Advising  section).    The  student's  notion  of  the  relevancy  of  a 
particular  course  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  his  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  work  for  which  the  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
him  (and  from  the  student's  association  with  other  students  who  have  work 
experiences  in  these  areas). 

Students'  conceptions  of  the  types  of  knowledge  offered  oy  a  course 
constitute  a  continuum  from  "irrelevant"  to  "important"  with  regard  to 
the  purposes  that  studen'"  have  in  taking  the  course.    These  conceptions, 
like  the  purposes  themselves,  are  not  rigidly  set,  but  are  'in  a  process 
of  continual  reproduction  throught  the  interaction  of  the  student  with 
his  environment. 

In  summary,  once  in  a  particular  course,  a  student's  purposes  im 
that  course  are  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  instructor's  class- 
room practice  (shaped  by  the  organizational  situation  of  the  instructor, 
this  being  in  turn  shaped  by  the  place  of  the  program  in  the  organization 
of  the  school,  instructor's  experience  and  training,  and  especially  by  the 
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linkages  between  the  program  and  the  occupational  structure)  with  the 
student's  set  of  expectations  leading  to  his  taking  the  course.  And 
finally,  the  student's  purpose  is  a  product  of  the  sense  which  the  stu- 
dent comes  to  possess  (as  a  result  of  classroom  interaction)  of  the  re- 
levance of  the  course  tc  u^s  future. 

The  Nature  of  Student  Expectations 

Most  students  expected  that  courses  would  prepare  them  for  nego- 
tiating their  other  courses,  help  them  get  a  job  or  a  better  job,  and 
for  meeting  the  demands  of  current  jobs;  when  they  found  thatf  the  courses 
were  not  fulfilling  those  expectations,  they  said,  "Maybe  I  will  be  able 
to  use  it  Someday."    But  for  the  most  part,  students  did  not  seriously 
question  why -the  courses  did  not  prepare  them:    they  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  having  narrow  visior  or  lack  of  information  about  the  total 
picture;  they  rarely  questioned  why  they  were  learning  what  they  were 
expected  to  learn.    Students  typically  expected  the  instructor  to  tell 
them  what  to  learn,  to  provide  suitable  instruction  to  get  the  point 
across;  but  they  assumed  that  it  was  their  own  responsibility  to  "get" 
what  the  instructor  dispensed.    There  were  frequent  references  to  "it's 
not  like  it  was  in  high  school  where  they  called  on  you  and  asked  you 
questions." 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive,  certainly  the  most  crucial  element  in 
this  discussion—given  the  focus  of  the  study— is  the  expectations  about 
reading  and  writing  that  students  bring  to  college*    It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  students  enter  the  community  college  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  not. have  to  read  or  write  wall  to  be  successful  there—although 
there  are  some  variations  on  this  theme  given  th<Hr  reported  experiences 
with  limited  reading  and  wri ting#demands  in  high  school.    There  are, 
however,  grave  concerns  which  arise  from  our  findings  that  students  come 
to  expect,  through  their  college  experiences,  that  reading  and  writing 
are  not  important  in  themselves— that  instructors  do  not  demand  them, 
beyond  brief,  d'sjointed  passages  of  reading  for  specific  information 
or  writing  in  disjointed  responses  to  specific,  narrow  questions.  And 
that  the  reading  and  writing  of  lengthier  pieces  is  reserved  (in  some 
"contract  grading"  classes)  for  those  students  who  wish  to  "contract"  at 
higher  levels  for  better  grades,  or  they  are  assigned  infrequently  or 
not  at  all. 

While  students  bring  varying  expectations  to  their  courses,  they 
carry  one  common  expectation:    they  expect  to  get  a  grade  for  their  efforts. 
We  found  no  students  who  were  uninterested  in  making  a  passing  grade.  When 
students  enter  courses  expecting  to  achieve  a  grade  and  elect  to  seek  a 
good  grade  (or,  at  least,  a  passing  grade),  they  are  subject  to  the  lit- 
eracy demands  of  the  course;  they  must  solve  certain  conraunicati ve  and 
performative  problems  (see  definition  of  literacy  demand)  to  meet  at 
least  the  minimum  requirements. 

Work/School  Conflicts,  Instructional  Style,  and  Withdrawals 

Our  analysis  of  .studert  records  revealed  a  large  number  of  with- 
drawals by  probation  students,  along  with  frequent  repetition  of  courses 
from  which  students  had  withdrawn.    Data  from  our  interviews  with  pro- 
bation students  indicate  that  these  practices  may  be  related  to  work/ 
school  conflicts  that  students'  experience  and  with  students'  preferences 
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of  instructional  style. 

We  must  note  to  begin  that  there  are  two  broad  types  of  reasons 
given  by  students  for  withdrawing  from  classes.   The  first -type  is  those 
factors  over  which  the  students  have  little  or  no  control:  illness, 
being  sent  out  of  town  for  job-related  reasons,  changes  in  working  hours, 
and  so  on.   The  second  type  is  these  classroom  and  content  factors:  stu- 

2T™«iH*h?rJ9*? ff1cul5y  w1th  or  are  dl*ssatisfied  with  the  course, 
we  suggest  that  the  second  type  of  reason  is  much  more  important  than  con- 
ventional ^survey  studies  of  withdrawal  would  indicate.   This  is  because 
work/school  conflicts,  which  are  usually  counted  as  being  of  the  first 
type  of  reason  for  withdrawing  is  actually  related  closely,  if  complexly, 
to  the  second  type  of  reason.    In  other  words,  the  strains  put  on  the 
student  who  has  to  work  foil  or  part-time  do 

with  schoolwork  in  any  direct  or  simple  way.   Most  of  the  students  in 
tne  college,  and  most  of  those  on  probation  whom  we  have  interviewed, 
work  more  than  half-time  (most  over  30  hours  a  week,  in  fact).  This 
does  put  a  strain  on  the  students  resources,  but  it  is  not  a  general, 
unspecific  strain-it  is  a  strain  against  certain  types  of  courses 
taught  in  a  certain  instructional  style.    These  are  the  types  of  courses 
most  likely  to  be  dropped. 

One  general  feature  of  courses  that  makes  them  likely  to  be  dropped 
by  students  experiencing  work  conflicts  is  simply  the  amount  of  time  they 
require  the  student  to  expend.    This  is  generally  a  feature  of  the  type 
and  function  of  the  course  rather  than  of  instructional  style.    General  - 
function  courses  teaching  "theory"  type  knowledge  generally  require  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  because  they  focus  more  on  book-  or  lecture- 
knowledge.   The  student  must  demonstrate  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
by  means  of  explicit  and  detailed  performances  (e.g.,  writing  a  paper, 
doing  homework  assignments)  that  cannot  be  hedged  or  avoided  in  any  simple 
way     Specific-function  courses  focused  on  "sensitizing"  or  "recipe"-type 
knowledge  usually  require  less  explicit  demonstrations  and  often  allow 
the  student  some  leeway  reallocating  time  as  necessary.   V     is  the 
student  is  required  to  complete  some  set  of  tasks  (e.g.,  do  X  number  of 
welds)  in  the  course  of  the  semester,  or  simply  to  participate  in  class 
discussions,  or  something  of  this  nature.    This  is  merely  suggestive,  we 
can  give  no  hard  indication  of  the  comparative  time  requirements  of  the 
different  classes.    However,  we  do  know  that  those  classes  which  require 
the  greatest  expenditure  of  time  are  more  likely  to  be  dropped  first 

A  second  factor  determining  which  courses  will  be  affected  the  most 
by  work  conflicts  is  the  instructional  style  of  the  teachers  of  courses. 
,  Briefly,  students  who  have  heavy  time  commitments  to  work  favor  those  in- 

™I?J?rSi?IO*cover  th- ,?ourse  material  in  their  class  lectures  and  speak 
specifically  to  what  will  be  required  on  the  tests  in  the  class.  The 
teachers  who   break  it  dowr.  good"  in  their  lectures  are  preferred.  When 
one  s  Job  puts  constraints  on  time  and  energy,  courses  not  taught  in  this 

Jir!1   be  th,eJlrSt  t0,?0-    We  ™'ght- suggest,  in  fact,  that  with- 
drawing from  and  then  retakina  courses  (a  fairly  frequent  occurrence  ac- 
cording to  the  student  records),  is  in  some  instances  a  matter  of  the 
students  shopping  for  Instructors  with  suitable  teaching  styles.    At  any 
2?hii2Vf  ^€.Probatlon  students  we  interviewed  laid  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  for  their  problems  in  school  on  their  instructors,  and  then  aave 
us  instances  of  taking  the  same  course  over  with  a  different  instructo? 
and  doing  much  better  because  the  instructor  was  "better".  Withdrawing, 
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then,  may  be  a  strategic  tool  for  avoiding  those  courses  which  place  the 
greatest  literacy  demands  on  students  (i.e.,  the  o.,es  in  which  the  in- 
structors require  the  students  to  know  things  that  must  be  learned  from 
books,  that  aren't  covered  in  lecture). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Student  academic  careers— the  pathways  they  travel  through  the 
various  programs  and  curricula  of  the  college— are  influenced  by  a  multi- 
tude of  factors:   absence  of  student  culture,  complex  personal  constraints 
reasons  fjr  attending  college,  their  choice  of  major  and  the  relationship 
of  the  courses  required  in  that  major,  their  expectations  of  college  life, 
the  skills,  abilities,  and  knowledge  they  bring  with  th^m  to  college,  as 
well  as  instructor  style   and  classroom  practices.   The  complex  interplay 
of  these  factors  impact  student  perspectives  of  the  usefulness  of  the  col- 
lege experience  and  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  school  situation. 

Concerning  the  lack  of  student  culture,  there  is  no  on-going  envir- 
onmental support  for  the  students:    they  do  not  engage  in  the  isolated  ri- 
tuals of  day-in  and  day-out  concentration  on  the  academic  environment  nor 
do  they  actively  engage  in  social  interaction  with  their  peers.  Further- 
more, these  students  face  decisions  concerning  academic  tasks  and  personal 
constraint?  that  differentiate  them  from  their  four-year  counterparts. 

Over  70%  of  the  community  college  students  work  (many  of  them  over 
30  hours  per  week).    The  strains  put  on  the  students  who  have  to  work  rull- 
or  part-time  and  tend  to  other  familial  commitments  do  not  translate  into 
conflicts  with  schoolwork  in  any  simple  or  direct  way. 

Course  selection  is  a  product  of  interaction  of  the  reasons  for  at- 
tending college,  choice  of  major,  and  the  information  that  the  student  re- 
ceives or  acquires  concerning  the  appropriate  career  path  for  accomplish- 
ing that  purpose  (assessment  and  advising,  etc.).    Once  a  student  enrolls 
in  a  course,  his  purpose  in  that  course  becomes  a  product  of  the  interac- 
tion of  the  instructor's  classroom  practice  (shaped  by  previous  training^ 
and  experience,  the  organizational  situation  of  the  instructor,  in  turn 
being  shaped  by  the  place  of  the  program  in  the  organization  of  the  school, 
and  especially  by  the  linkages  between  the  program  and  the  occupational 
structure)  with  the  student's  set  of  expectations  leading  to  his  taking 
the  course.    Finally,  the  student's  purpose  is  a  product  of  the  sense 
which  he  comes  to  possess  (as  a  result  of  classroom  interaction)  of  the 
relevance  of  the  course  to  his  future. 

The  strains  these  various  factors  place  on  the  students'  resources 
seem  to  be  reflected  in  specific  instances.    There  is  a  strain  related  to 
certain  types  of  courses— courses  that  require  the  greatest  expenditure 
of  time.    Instructional  style  of  the  instructor  is  another;    it  appears 
that  the  more  effective  the  instructor  is  at  covering  the  content  in 
class  and  specifying  the  material  that  will  appear  on  exams,  the  easier 
it  is  for  students  who  have  heavy  time  commitments  to  work  and  negotiate 
the  course.    Students  may  choose  to  withdraw  from  a  course  with  heavy 
literacy  demands  and  "shop  around"  for  the  instructor  who  will  present 
the  content  1n  a  style  more  compatible  with  his  study  needs. 

Our  findings  lend  little  support  to  the  "cooling  out"  thesis. 
Testing  affects  only  a  minority  of  students.  Recommendations  made  on  the 
basis  of  assessment  tests  are  not  binding  to  the  students,  and  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  the  taking  of  developmental  courses— the  only  pos- 
sible practical  outcome  of  the  assessment  tests— hinders  the  students 
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(though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  it  does  them  any  good  either). 

We  have  no  evidence  of  students  being  counseled  into  vocational 
programs  against  their  inclination— the  distribution  of  majors  among 
probation  students  was  roughly  the  same  as  chat  for  the  entire  school 
population.    Choice  of  major  seems  to  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, but  seeras  to  be  generally  based  on  insufficient  information  con- 
cerning the  options  available  (except  for  students  who  attend  for  \  jrk- 
related  reasons).    In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  there  may  be  a  tendency  for 
counselors  to  counsel  uncertain  or  undecided  students  into  "general  func- 
tion" courses  rather  than  specific  vocational  programs. 

There  is  some  evidence  for  the  existence  of  "mandatory"  or  required 
courses,  and  it  seems  that  these  courses  are  responsible  for  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  student  failures.    However,  we  have  trouble  with  the 
idea  that  these  courses  are  "designed"  to  fail  a  certain  proportion  of 
students.    Rather,  it  seems  that  they  present  the  students  with  objectiv- 
ly  greater  literacy  demands--both  in  terms  of  time  required  and  the  speci- 
ficity and  explicitness  of  what  the  student  is  required  to  perform.  The 
one  institutional  feature  that  does  seem  to  unnecessarily  increase  the  dif 
ficulty  of  the  courses  for  students  is  that  the  faculty  who  design  their 
curricula  do  not  make  any  systematic  effort  to  relate  the  content  of  these 
courses  (or  the  "skills"  they  are  supposed  to  impart)  to  any  of  the  other 
academic  situations  in  which  the  students  might  find  themselves  in  college 
There  is  also  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  these  curriculum  designers  are 
implicitly  using  the  four-year  college  or  university  as  a  model  in  con- 
structing their  programs  and  in  encouraging  students  to  select  a  major- 
Academic  probation  is  certainly  a  poor  means  of  socializing  the 
students  to  accept  failure,  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  some  students 
are  unaware  of  their  probation  status,  and  most  others  do  not  understand 
what  "probation"  means.    Finally,  we  have  surprisingly  little  evidence 
that  students  accept  their  failure  as  "legitimate"  in  any  way.  True, 
many  of  them  are  not  surprised  by  their  academic  problems,  but  almost  with- 
out exception,  they  feel  that  in  some  way  the  college  has  let  them  down- 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  assessment  and  placement,  by  inadequate  instruction, 
and  so  on.    We  should  note  here  that  these  complaints  are  almost  always 
local .    The  students  generally  look  very  favorably  on  the  college  and 
community  colleges  in  gefneral.    They  see  their  problems  in  a  very  parti- 
cularistic fashion:    such  and  such  a  teacher,  such  and  such  a  course  are 
recounted  as  the  sources  of  the  problems.    As  we  noted  above,  some  of  the 
students1  behavior  in  dropping  and  retaking  courses  can  be  accounted  for 
as  part  of  a  strategy  of  searching  for  an  instructor  with  a  congenial 
approach. 

We  found,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  probation 
students  interviewed  said  they  were  thinking  of  continuing  their  education 
at  a  four-year  college,  that  students'  aspirations  had  not  been  signifi- 
cantly dampened,  even  by  a  notable  lack  of  success  in  the  college.  The 
The  students1  expectations  ranged  from  uncertainty  to  a  feeling  of  frus- 
tration that  the  college  was  not  doing  more  for  them. 

Students  expect  that  college  will  prepare  them  to  negotiate  other 
courses,  heJp  them  find  jobs  or  better  jobs,  or  help  them  meet  the  demands 
of  current  jobs.    Yet  if  the  courses  did  not  provide  what  students  needed, 
they  did  not  question  why  this  was  so. 

One  expectation  common  tc  all  students  is  to  get  a  grade  for  their 
efforts.    We  have  hypothesized  in  various  chapters  (Part  II  of  this  report) 
that  students  in  general -function  courses  may  well  be  interested  primarily 
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in  receiving  the  grade  while  students  in  the  specific-function  courses 
may  be  interested  (perhaps  more  so)  in  getting  much  more—specific  infor- 
mation or  skill  that  will  directly  affect  what  happens  to  them  on  the  job 
or  in  direct-interest  educational  contexts  in  their  major  field.  Obviously, 
there  may  be  students  whose  only  goal  in  a  course  is  to  get  a  good  grade; 
however,  we  purpose  that  these  students  would  tend  to  cluster  at  the 
general -function  level  more  noticeably  than  at  the  specific-function  level. 

As  we  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  the  data  from 
our  interviews  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete.    And  the  relationships  we 
attempted  to  delineate  and  weave  into  a  student  careers*  framework  are 
complicated.    Nonetheless,  since  the  questions  are  generally  neglected, 
and  they  are  important,  we  felt  the  need  to  attempt  description  and  syn- 
thesis of  our  findings.    The  relationship  of  the  factors  described  here  is 
further  examined  in  the  following  sections  on  "Organization  of  Instruction" 
and  "Student  Strategies". 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  organization  of  instruction  discussed  here  attempts  to  crossut 
the  programs  of  study  (and  specific  courses)  investigated  and  to  general- 
ize on  the  basis  of  the  findings.    Our  analyses  of  data  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  hiring  of  instructors,  full-time  to  part-time  instructor  ratios, 
textbook  selection,  syllabi  construction,  classroom  practices,  depart- 
mental/school knowledge  of  students  in  the  programs,  etc.  led  to  findings 
and  interpretations  concerning  the  organization  of  instruction  at  the 
research  sites.    We  found  that  the  processes  of  structuring  of  curricula 
vary  in  relation  to  two  primary  features:    (1)  type  and  amount  of  control 
exerted  by  departmental  administrators  and  (2)  the  size  of  the  department 
and  what  it  teaches.    In  turn,  these  processes  have  consequences  for  the 
coherence  of  programs  of  study,  and,  therefore  for  the  academic  careers 
of  the  students. 

In  the  following  sections  the  findings  and  interpretations  are  pre- 
sented as:    general  findings  about  faculty,  features  in  and  processes  of 
structuring  the  curricula,  and  amount  and  type  of  departmental  control. 
We  conclude  witn  interpretations  of  the  consequences  of  the  curricula 
structuring  processes  on  coherence  of  programs  of  study  and  their  impact 
on  students'  academic  careers. 

Some  General  Findings:    Facul ty 

Most  of  the  instructors  at  the  research  sites  have  master's  degrees 
and  little  or  no  training  in  educational  philosophy,  theory  and  methods,. 
The  majority  of  instruction  is,  according  to  college  statistics,  carried 
out  by  part-time  instructors,  who  outnumber  full-time  instructors  by 
three-to-one  or  four-to-one,  depending  on  the  campus  being  considered. 
According  to  a  college  study  in  the  summer  of  1980,  this  part-time  to 
full-time  ratio  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  state.    This  situation  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  financial  status  of  the  college. 

The  contracts  of  full-time  faculty  guarantee  employment  for  one 
year  (and  generally  once  a  person  is  hired  full-time,  s/he  tends  to  be 
rehired  annually).    Full-time  status  insures  input  into  developmental 
affairs,  especially  in  matters  of  curriculum  development,  provides  for 
collegial  contacts  that  enhance  communications  (both  social  and  pro- 
fessional) and  institutional  affiliation.    Furthermore,  full-time  faculty 
have  office  space;  while  they  may  have  to  share  it  with  one  or  two  col- 
leagues and  maybe  a  secretary,  there  is  at  least  a  place  (desk)  where 
they  belong. 

For  part-time  faculty  the  employment  picture  varies.    Contracts  are 
issued  by  semester  as  student  demand  dictates  the  number  of  instructors 
to  be  hired.    Part-time  faculty  are  disproportionately  represented  in 
evening  and  night  classes  and  often  work  durfhg  the  day  at  other  jobs. 
(This  also  means  that  students  who  attend  those  campuses  of  the  college 
that  offer  only  niqht  classes  are  being  taught,  usually,  exclusively  by 
part-time  faculty.) 

The  sites  use  several  mechanisms  to  Inform  part-time  faculty  of 
their  responsibilities.    Officially  speaking,  the  only  apparent  links 
between  tie  part-time  faculty  and  the  administration  are  the  part-time 
faculty  Handbook  and  the  part-time  faculty  orientation  sessions  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.    The  faculty  Handbook  is  generally  a  de- 
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scriptive  tool  and  does  not  contain  specific  information  about  discipline 
areas. 

Par t-time^ faculty  are  important  to  the   college  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons.   Two  are  addressed  here;    (1)  Administrators  and  instructors  in 
occupational  areas  stated  that  part-time  instructors  in  high  technology 
fields  (such  as  electronics)  which  are  heavily  ensconsed  in  the  region 
are  depended  upon  for  keeping  the  curriculum,  up  to  date;  (2)  Administrators 
say  that  the  fields  are  changing  so  quickly  that  full-time  instructors 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  innovations.    In  addition,  certain  vocational 
areas  hire  professionals--e.g, ,  banking  courses,  taught  exclusively  by 
part-time  faculty  who  are  banking  off icials— who  then  act  as  funnels  for 
placing  students  into  jobs. 

Although  there  is  variation  by  program  (e.g.,  numbers  of  full-time 
faculty  available  to  teach  a  wide  range  of  courses),  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  academic  departments  have  a  preponderence  of  part-time  fac- 
ulty teaching  their  basic  and  "introductory"  courses,  while  the  full- 
time  faculty  teach  the  upper-levels;  on  the  other  hand,  vocational  areas  V 
tend  to  assign  their  introductory  courses  to  full-time  faculty  and  hire 
part-time  "specialists"  to  teach  their  more  specialized  courses. 

Interview  evidence  suggests  that  despite  efforts  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  part-time  employment,  the  part-time  faculty  perceive  a  lack 
of  contact  with  the  administration  as  well  as  with  full-time  faculty, 
(The  fact  that  part-time  faculty  have  little  or  no  office  space  contri- 
butes to  this  perception.)    The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  types  and 
quality  of  interaction  among  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  is  pleasant, 
cooperative,  and  professional,  but  interaction  is  limited  (see  previously 
mentioned  constraints).    However,  this  limited  contact  leaves  the  part- 
time  instructor  with  little  or  no  feedback  concerning  his  performance  in 
the  classroom.    Part-time  faculty  have  expressed  desires  for  change  in 
these  support  procedures. 

Some  of  tire  consequences  of  this  heavy  institutional  dependence  on 
part-time  faculty  will  be  examined  in  the  following  section  of  the  fea- 
tures in  and  processes  of  structuring  the  curricula. 

j 

Features  and  Processes  of  Structuring  the  Curricula 


Teachers  usually  teach  within  one  department  only.    The  exceptions 
are  instructors  who  teach  "skills"--such  as  reading,  writing,  and  math-- 
in  both  developmental  and  traditional  curricula  departments  (e.g.,  in- 
structors who  .teach  both  developmental  writing  and  Freshman  English). 
There  are  only  a  few  such  teachers,  and  they  are  all  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis.    The  findings  presented  below  derive  from  our  analyses  of  the 
data  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

(1)  Recruitment  for  instructors  takes  place  primarily  at  the  de- 
partmental level t  and  the  main  agents  in  recruitment  and  hiring  are 
usually  department  heads  or  full-time  instructors.    Qualifying  statements 
are  necessary  here.    The  procedures  for  hiring  full-time  instructors  are 
more  complicated— involving  formal  review  committees --than  those  for  part- 
time  instructors.    Moreover,  Higher  level  administrators  can  influence 
the  hirtng  process,  especially  in  the  case  of  full-time  instructors  where 
ultimately  presidential  approval  is  required.    The  hiring  of  part-timer 
instructors  seems  to  be  more  firmly  under  the  control  of  the  departmental 
heads— there  are  review  committees  for  these  positions,  but  the  appropri- 
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ate  department  heads  usually  dominate  them  and  have  final  say  on  matters 
of  hiring. 

All  in  all,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  department  heads  and 
their  full-time  instructors  are  able  to  exert  a  large  amount  of  control 
over  the  hiring  of  part-time  instructors  in  their  departments  and  that 
%  in  this  manner  they  can  control  to  some  extent  hcw^a  course  is  taught 
by  selecting  for  instructors  with  certain  characteristics.    Among  these 
characteristics  may  be:  (>)  certain  types  of  credentials  in  certain  aca- 
demic areas,  (2)  non-academic  experience  in  an  area  of  work,  (3)  teaching 
experience,  (4)  adherence  to  certain  theories  or  educational  ideas. J  The 
section  on  developmental  reading  program  provides  a  striking  illustration, 
although  less  complex  forms  of  this  sortirtg  can  be-  observed  in  almost 
all  programs.    It  may  not  be  a  theory  of  the  subject  matter  that  is 
selected  for  (as  in  the  reading  program),  but  an  approach  to  instruction 
(e.g..,  "individualized  instruction" ,  "behavioral  objectives,"  etc.).' 

Amount  and  Type  of  Departmental  Control  * 

The  amount  and  tyoe  of  control  department  hea'ds  exert  on  their 
instructors  depends  on  the<size  of  the  department  and  what 'it  teaches, 

(2)    Departments  or  programs  whose  professed  function  is  to  teach 
"skins"  to  the. students  (i.e.,  reading,  writing ,  or  math)  tend  to  try  to 
control  their  instructors  by  controlling  the  theories  of  subject  matter 
-   that  these  instructors  hold.    The  manner  of  cont.ol  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  program: 

(a)  In  programs  or  departments  with  large  numbers  of  faculty  mem- 
bers (and  usually  this  means  a  very  low  fuimime/part-tirne  ratio)  control  ^ 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a' standardized  syllabus/and  tight  control  over 
textbook  selection.    That  is,  rather  than  trying  to  assure  a  certain, type 

of  instruction  through  hiring  instructors  with  specific  theoretical  alle- 
giences,  the  theo^s  are  embedded  in  curriculum.    Sometimes  this  may  re- 
sult in  situations  (as  in  Freshman  English)  in  which  some  part-time  in-  ^ 
'  structors  teach  a  course  based  upon  a  theoretical  approach  which  they 
may  not  understand  or  agree  with. 

(b)  In  programs  or  departments  with  small  faculties  (and  with  re- 
>  latively  high  full- time/part-time  instructor  ratios)  the  instructor  : 

selection  process  plays  a  much  more  significant  role--instructors  being 
quizzed  in  their  hiring  interviews  about  their  training  and  theoretical 
preferences  in  teaching  the  "skill".    The  standardization  6f  the  currt- 
«v  culum  may  or  niay  not  take  place. 

One  of  the  important  differences  between  the  "skill"  courses  dis- 
cussed in  item  2  and  what  we  are  calling  "content"  courses  is  that  ail  of 
the  courses  in  a  program  designed  to^ teach  a  specific  skill  (say,  the 
developmental  reading  classes  and  the  skill  of  readino)  are  considered  \ 
to  be  intrinsically  related  (perhaps  hierarchically  related  in  terms  .of 
the  "level"  of  the  skill  they  teach).    In  "content"  programs v  however, 
there  may  be  a  variety  of .courses  whose  relationship  to  each  other  is 
ambiguous.    This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  organizing  principle  of  , 
these  types  of  programs  is  not  a  unitarily-conceived,  autonomous  skill 
or  ability,  but  the  set  of  practical  knowledge  needed  to  perfo.rm  an 
occupation  (for  the, "vocational"  programs)  or  the  set  of  general  f 
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academic  knowledge  needed  to  qualify  the  student  for  admission  to  a  four- 
year  institution  (for  the  "transfer"  programs).   Thus,  a  student  majoring  # 
-   in  the  Office  Occuoations  program  (training  for  office  work)  is  required 
to  learh  both  shorvhand  and  how  to  use  a  word  processor—there  is  no  in- 
trinsic epistemological  relationship  between  the  two  Cas  there  is  between 
"beginning  reading"  and  "intermediate   reading"),  but  both  are  releva  t 
,to  work  in  office  occupations. 

(3)  The  department  heads  of  the  "content"  programs,  therefore,'  are 
less  likely  to  attempt  to  standardize  the  syllabi  for  the  entire  program 

or  to  exert  absolute  control  over  textbook  selection.    However,  this  varies 
with  the  degree  that  the  skills  or  knowledge  taught  in  the  program  are 
"specialized".  ^ 

(4)  If, the  skills  or  knowledge  taught  in  a  course  are  specialized, 
that  is,  if  they  require  special  training  or  experience  to  the  extent 
that  ..o  one  individual  would  be  expected  to  possess  the  skills  necessary 
to  teach  all  of  the  specialized  courses  in  &  program,  then  the  program 
head  will  probably  hire  a  "specialist"  to  teach  the  course  and  allow 
that  specialist  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in  selecting  the  textbook  and 
structuring  the  curriculum  of  the  course.    Thus,  the  chairperson  of  the 
Child  Care  program  hires  a  nutritionist  to  teach  the  Nutrition  course 
and  allows  the  nutrition  teacher  almost  total  control  over  what  is  taught 
in  the  course. 

(5)  If  the  skills  or  knowledge  taught  in  a  content  program  are 

%  "general"  rather  than  "special  ized"-- that  is,  "if  it  is  reasonable  that  one 
instructor  be  expected  to  know  or  possess  all  of  the  skills  or  knowledge 
of  all  the  courses  in  the  program,  then  the  department  heads  or  full- 
time  instructors  may  attempt  to  exert  greater  control  over  the  desigr 
of  the  syllabi  of  each  course  (even  if  they  do  not  teach  it)  and  to 
select  the  textbooks.    Correlatively ,  the  part-time  instructors  selected 
to  teach  these  courses  may  not  have  any  special  training  or  experience  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  they  are  hired  to  teach.    Thus,  in  the 
Office  Occupations  program,  the  department  head  and  full-t;ne  instructors 
consider  themselves  competent  general ists  to  the  extend  that  they  select 
the  textbooks  and  design  the  syllabi  for  each  specific  course  in  the  pro- 
gram.   (Part-time  instructors  may  maket  suggestions ,  but  the  full-time 
instructors  have  the  final  authority).    In  addition,  the  part-time  in- 
structors are  not  hired  as  "specialists"  in  any  particular  area,  but  may 
in  fact  switch  from  course  to  course  over  a  period  of  semesters. 

Consequences  of  the  Curricula  Structuring  Features  and  Processes 
on  Coherence- of  Programs  of  Study  and  Students'  Academic  Careers 

The  situations  described  in  (1)  through  (5)  concern  the  processes 
of  structuring  of  the  curriculum.    The  next  issue  addresses  the  conse- 
quences of  these  processes  on  the  "coherence"  of  the  curriculum.  By 
"coherence"  is  meant  the  interdependence  of  the  knowledge  or  skills 
taught  in  the  different  bourses  of  the  program. 

(.6)    In  "skill"  programs  the  standardization  of  syllabi,  centrali- 
zation of  textbook  selection,  and  screening  of  instructors  tend  to  pro- 
'duce  strong  intra-program  coherence— at  least  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view. 
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"Program",  "course",  "department",  and  so  on,  as  we  have  used  them 
so  far,  correspond  to  administrative  units  of  the  college— or  rather  to 
administrative  units  in  the  organization  of  instruction.    However,  if  one 
looks  at  the  college  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  the  adminis- 
trative units  lose  much  of  their  relevance.    Any  student  planning  a*s. 
"career"  in  the  college  will  almost  certainlyjaave  to  take  courses  in\nore 
than  one  administratively-defined  department.    Even  those  students  whose 
immediate  aim  is  not  an  AA  degree  are  often  advised  to  take  such  "re-  * 
quired"  courses  as  Freshman  English,  while  many  of  the  business  vocational 
programs  retire  math  courses.    The  fact  that  these  "required"  courses 
have  by  far  the  largest  headcount  enrollments  of  any  programs  in  the  col- 
lege suggests  that,  even  though  few  students  seem  to  follow  their  careers 
through  to  graduation,  many  take  the  required  courses  supposedly  leading 
to  graduation.    Thus  the  English  program,  while  having  only  about  60 
majors  has  approximately,  3,000  stucents  (about  one-fourth  of  total  col- 
lege enrollment)  taking  English  courses  in  any  given  semester—the  vast 
major  >  of  whom  are  taking" the  Fresnman  English  course  because  it  is 
required  for  a  degree.    Now  we  have  seen  that  the  English  full-time  faculty 
exert  close  control  over  instruction  in  Freshman  English  (in  the  face  of 
the  necessity  of  using  a  large  number  of  part-time  instructors)  by  selec- 
ting the  textbooks  and  rig-Idly  standardizing  the  syllabus.     But  what 
does  this  mean  to  the  vast  proportion  of  the  studehts  in  the  Freshman 
English  course  who  have  little  intention  of  ever  enrolling  in  another 
English  course?   Very  little,  we  would  suggest.    The  very  processes  which 
we  have  outlined  that  contribute  to  the  coherence  nf  administratively 
defined  programs,  also  work  at  the  same  time  to  cu   these  programs  off 
from  other  programs  ir,  the  college.    Each  program  becomes  an  autonomous 
entity,  pursuing  the  dynamics  set  for  it  by  its  department  head  and 
full-time  instructors,  with  little  regard  for  making  itself  relevant  to 
other  programs  in  the  college.    The  consequences  of  this  may  not  be  wor- 
risome when  we  are  speaking  of  a  program  such  as  Child  Care,  where  the 
students1  aim  in  taking  the  courses  of  the  program  may  be  inferred  (arid 
our  studies   bear  this  out)  as  seeking  to  acquire  training  or  knowledge 
in  the  practice  of  child  care.    There  is  no  particular  reason  we  can  think 
of  why  chijd  care,  or  other   specific-functioi;  vocational  courses,  should 
be  relevant  to  other  courses  in  the  college.    The  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent for  Freshman  English  where  we  would  expeci  that  the  main  rationale 
for  the  course-would  be  its  relevance  to^other  courses  (in  other  programs), 
otherwise  why  require  it  of  all  students? 

The  discussion  above  :,iay  be  summarized  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
disjunction  between  the  a  mini  strati ve  organization  of  departments,  pro- 
grams, arid  so  on,  and  the  academic  careers  of  the  students.    The  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  tends  to  strengthen  the  coherence  of  administratively- 
defined  units  of  the  college,  while  weakening  the  coherence  between  units. 
The  typical  academic  career  of  the  student  includes  general -specific  and 
specific-function  courses  (courses  within  a  program  of  reliance  mainly 
to  students  majoring  in  those  programs  and  seeking  vocations  ~utside  the 
school  for  which  these  programs  supposedly  prepare  them)  and  jeneral- 
funct^on  courses  (required  by  the  school)  which  supposedly  impart  to 
these  students  skills  or  knowledge  that  will  help  them  in  the  other  as- 
pects of  their  academic  careers  (the  specific-function  and  general -speci- 
fic function  courses).    It, would  seem  then  that  Hie  organization  of  in- 
struction, by  initiating  processes  strengthening  the  autonomy  and  isola- 
tion of  all  programs ^  encourages  the  administrators  of  the  general-func- 
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tion  courses  to  structure  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  lack  any  relevance 
to  the  general -specific  and  specif ic-f unction  courses  of  the  students1 
careers. 

For  example,  the  chapter  on  the  Office  Occupations  program  shows 
that  the  administrators  of  this  program  felt  strongly  that  the  skills  or 
'.nowledge  that  the  students  majoring  in  their  program  were  learning  in 
Freshman  Eryglish  were  useless  or  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  office  work. 
Complaints  to  the  administrators  of  the  Freshman  English  course  produced 
no  results,  so  the  administrators  of  the  Office  Occupations  program  at- 
tempted to  institute  their  own  course—Business  English— to  teach  the 
basic  writing  skills  that  they  felt  Freshman  English  was  failing  to  teach. 
The  curriculum  committee  of  the  college  would  agree  to  a  Business  Engl ish 
course,  however,  only  if  it  were  administratively  within  the  English  de- 
partment—a situation  that  the  administrators  of  Office  Occupations  felt 
would  merely  reproduce  the  present  situation  of  the  Engish  instructors 
following  their  departmental  dynamic  instead  of  serving  the  nseds  of  the 
office  occupations  students.    The  response  of  the  Office  Occunations  ad- 
mi  nistrc\ors  was  to  withdraw  their  request  for  the  Business  L.^lish  course 
and  instead  try  to  incorporate  the  writing  skills  they  felt  their  students 
lacked  into  an  already  existing  course  in  their  department- 
One  consequence  of  the  lack  of  coherence  between  .programs  and  de- 
partments and  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  programs  (including  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  share  instructors)  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Office 
Occupations,  the  various  programs,  when  they  need  general -function  courses 
relevant  to  their  particular  needs,  set  up  courses  within  their  programs 
to  meet  these  needs.    Thus  Office  Occupations  has  a  Business  Communica- 
tions course  (and  would  Jike  to  have  a  Business  English  course)  serving 
the  functions  they  would  have  liked  the  Freshman  English  course  to  serve. 
Th*y  also  have  an  Orthography  course  within  their  department  (rather 
than  relying  on  the  "vocational"  course  of  the  developmental  stud.^s 
department).    Child  Care  has  its  Child  Care  I  course  (instead  of  relying 
on  courses  in  psychology  and  biology  which  might  cover  some  of  the  same 
material),  while  the  Human  Development  program  has  analogues  in  Human 
Services  and  in  the  "Management  and  Motivation"  course  in  a  business 
program.    There  are  differences  between  these  courses,  certainly;  but 
there  is  enough  similarity  to  raise  the  question  of  why  they  aren't 
more  integrated  * 

Another  sic^  to  the  lack  of  coherence  between  departments  of  the 
school  is  that  in  many  cases  the  skills  or  knowledge  taught  in  tse 
general -function  courses  (and  which  are  supposedly  relevant  to  the  other 
programs  in  the  college)  are  systematically  ignored  in  the  general- 
specific  and  specific-function  courses.    That  is,  the  localization  of 
"skills"— such  as  writing  or   reading— in  one  department  of  the  college 
(such  as  English  or  Developmental  Studies)  seems  to  induce  administrators 
and  instructors  in  other  programs  of  the  college  to  ignore  these  skills 
altogether.    Very  rarely  did  we  observe  or  even  hear  second-hand  of  in- 
structors outside  the  developmental  studies  program  paying  attjntion  to 
the  difficulty  of  their  texts^or  working  with  their  students  on  compre- 
hending the  texts.    There  was  also  lack. of  attention  given  by  instructors- 
even  in  content  courses   were  the  students  were  required  to  produce  nu- 
merous written  products    to  students1  writing.    It  is  almost  unheard  of 
for  an  instructor  outside  the  Engltsh  department  or  the  developmental  . 
studies  department  to  /ork  with  a  stuuent  on  his  writing  skills  (or  even 
to  mark  or  comment  on  the  writing  in  evaluating  written  assignments). 
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The  significance  of  this  situation  is  hard  to  gauge.    We  would  \i*ggest 
that  students  "learn?  (in  the  cognitive  sense)  something  about  reading, 
writing  and  math  in  any  course  that  uses  or  requires  those  skills— even 
if,  by  the  instructors  ignoring  or  placing  little  emphasis  on  them--that 
these  skills  are  not  very  important.    That  is,  an  absence  of  emphasis  or 
attention  to  reading  and  writing,  may  send  a  message  to  students  about 
reading  and  writing:    that  they  are  not  rejevant  or  important. 
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The  strategies  used  by  students  to  meet  course  literacy  demands  re- 
flect, to  a  large  extent,  the. type  (or  the  variety  of  types)  of  knowledge 
that  the  course  is  to  transmits  While  it  is  probably  unusual  to  find  a 
course  or  Class  concerned  exclusively  with  any  one  of  these  types  of  know- 
ledge, from  those  that  especially  leaned  in  one  direction  or  another  we 
could  make  some  statements  about  the  accompanying  strategies. 

In  courses  concerned  primarily  with  "reified"  knowledge— die  knowledge 
defined  by  textbooks  and  experts  in  the  field  and  abstracted  from  practi- 
cal use,  students  were  more  inclined  to  ask  fewer  questions  than  in  class- 
es discussing  more  practical  knowledge,  to  limit  reading  to  study  guides 
prepared  by  the  instructor  and  notes  copied  from  the  blackboard.  Be- 
cause the  exams  given ^ji  these  courses  demanded  objective  responses  — 
definitions,  categorizations,  short-answer,  identifications,  and  so  forth— 
that  require  memorization  of  categories  and  definitions  of  ..terms—students 
relied  upon  instructor-prepared  notes  and  blackboard  instruction.  The 
"advance  organizers"  or  study  guides  were  more  typically  used  to  study 
for  exams  than  to  prepare  for  classroom  activities  cr  to  keep  up  with  the 
assignments;    they  were  clues  to  the  students  as  to  the  exact  terms  and 
concepts  tHat  they  would.be  expected  to  reproduce  on  exams.  Blackboard 
instruction  included  information  that  would  also  appear  on  the  examinations 
and  students  restricted  themselves  to  memorizing  these  instructor-prepared 
notes  and  blackboard  notations,  in  lieu  of  reading  text. 

Students  did  not  appear  to  ignore  reading  the  text  in  order  to  take 
the  route  of  least  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge  to  pass  the  course; 
rat.ier,  they  appeared  to  ignore  those  texts  that  (1)  were  very  difficult 
to  read  an^  had  numerous  technical  terms,  (2)  had  content  that  was  not 
included  on  the  exams,  (3)  had  content  that  did  not  relate  to  the  practi- 
cal* demands  of  their  work  or  the  class  itself.    Finally,  they  chose  not 
to  read  the  text  when  all  of  the  information  they  needed  was  covered  in 
the  lecture  which  was  further  clarified  by  hand-outs  and  blackboard  in- 
formation    Students  did  appear  to  read  texts  (often  over  the  same  or 
similar  material  covered  in  the  course  text)  that  were  (1)  easier  to  read 
and  (2)  more  interesting  (in  students1  opinions).    Therefore,  the  style 
and  approach  taken  to  the  text  information  was  a  major  factor  in  whether 
or  hot  students  read  the  textbook. 

There  was  another  factor  that  determined  whether  or  not  students  were 
willing  to  reaa  the  text.    Frequently,  instructors  attempted  to  adapt  the 
course  content  to  the  students1  limited  experience  and/or  time  for  assi- 
milatipq  the  concepts  and  terms.    Often  the  translation/interpretaion  was 
not  an  accurate  simplification,  but  rather  a  slightly  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  concepts  as  presented  in  the  course  text.    Therefore,  stu^ 
dents  who  did  read  the  text  found  "mis-matches"  between  the  definitions 
in  their  reading  and  classroom  notes;  the  final  result,  then,  was  that 
students  ignored  the  text  and  concentrateo  on  instructor-produced  materi- 
als (see  Chilfl  Care).  % 

Instructors  who  visualized  the  intent  of  a  course  as  providing "a  "sen1 
sitlzing"  function  were  more  inclined  to  select  texts  that  were  more  ge- 
neral, with  less  tightly-structured  and  less  rigid  theoretical  style  than 
did  those  instructors  who  baw  their  courses  as  "theory"  development  and 
who  chose  texts  more  rigidly  laid  out,  more  thorough  in  presentation,  and 
with  prose  styles  more  peculiar  to  "scientific"  works/  The  final  result 
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was  that  students  were  more  inclined  to  learn  the  disjointed  pieces  of  in- 
formation in  lieu  of  reading  the  textbook—given  that  the  text  material 
appeared  irrelevant  to  work  or  school  demands  and,  further,  was  difficult 
to  relate  to  that  material  provided  in  the  classroom  activities/ 

In  courses  where  the  content  was  "reified",  student  questions  were 
more  frequently  "questions  on  content"— requests  for  clarification  or 
elaboration  of  some  point  the  instructor  was  making.    In  addition,  the 
instructed  questions  were  typically  "requests  for  demonstrations-stu- 
dents were  asked  for  definitions  of  particular  terms  or  concepts.  They 
would  therr  refer  back  to  their  notes  (taken  earlier  from  the  board  or 
included  on  instructor-prepared  hand-outs)  and  recite  the  definition  aloud 
to  the  instructor.    There  were  so.*,ie,  albeit  infrequent,  student  questions 
that  reflected  attempts  to  relate  the  course  content  to  pVactical  concerns 
(set  Child  Care  and  Math).    Further,  in  those  courses  where  the  knowledge 
was  of  a  more  "sensitizing"  or  "recipe"  nature  (thus,  it  was  determined  to 
be  more  practical  for  or  relevant  to  work  or  other  demands),  questions  oc- 
curred more  frequently  and  were  aimed  less  at  clarification  and  more  at 
explanation  of  relationships  ("why"  questions). 

Students 'who  "learned"  that  material  written  on  the  blackboard  repre- 
sented the  material  on  the  exams  were  more  inclined  to  copy  everything  from 
the  board  but  took  no  notes  on  anything  else  that  the  instructor  said—e.g., 
when  he  made  attempts  to  provide  practical  examples  with  anecdotes,  attempts 
to  "expand"  materials  by  enlarging  topical  issues  to  previously-covered 
information.    The  students  assumed,  correctly,  that  1f  a  %opic  was  not  im- 
portant enough  to  include  on  a  study  sheet  or  write  on  the  board  that  it 
was    not  going  to  appear  anywhere  else— e.g.,  on  the  examination. 

When  instructors  attempted  to  translate  or  simplify  the^content  in 
the  text,  their  uses  of  study  sheets  and  blackboard  work  (as  well  -6s  exams) 
all  functioned  to  reify  the  concepts  and  terms  to  the  extent  that  the  con- 
cepts were  so  isolated,  their  relationship  to  other  concepts  so  obscured 
that  often  the     translation  no  longer  accurately  reflected  the  appropri- 
ate terms  and  concepts  (as  addressed  in  the  text,    see  Child  Care)  that 
students  were  faced  with  a  dilemma—reading  the  text  could  confuse 'them 
when  it  came  tiine  to  respond  to  exam  questions. 

The  result  of  such  a  situation  was  that  students1  most  "rational" 
choice  was  to  ignore,  or  give  relatively  1-ess  attention  to,  the  knowledge 
in  the  text,  and  to  concentrate  on  performing  the  appropriate  behaviors 
that  would  earn  them  a  good  grade.    With  limited  amount  of  time  to  allo- 
cate to  the  course  and  with  text  knowledge  irrelevant  to  the  practice  of 
tneTr  vocation  or  to  other  school  demands,  and  with  the  ncessity  of  getting 
a  good  grade,  students  would  fall  back  upon  doing  no  more  than  the  instruc- 
tor demonstrated  was  necessary. 

in  courses  transmitting  more  "sensitizing"  or  "recipe"  knowledge,  stu- 
dents preferred  blackboard  instruction  that  was  organized  and  detailed  with 
direct  references  made  to  pace  numbers  and  to  specific  problems  or  concepts 
in  the  text.    These  instructor  strategies  improved  students'  abilities  to 
use  their  n;tes  more  profitably.    The  better  students  appeared  to  have  over- 
come difficulties  irfcother  courses  with  disorganized  notes;    however,  poorer 
students  were  unableVo  retrieve  enough  information  from  the  visual  direc- 
tives or  to  organize    it   so  efficiently  that  text  reading  and  problem  so- 
lutions would  be  facilitated  (see  Accounting).    Tne  organization  and  amount 
of  material  written  on  the  board  were  decided  factors,  in  students'  success- 
ful negotiation  of  course  work. 

Students  toofc  few  notes  from  instructors  who  used  the  lecture  approach 
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with  infrequent  use  of  the  blackboard.    They  typically  copied  all  notations 
and  work  displayed  there,  however,  and  always  made  note  of  information  that 
instructors  identified  as  "important"  during  the  lecture.    Student  strategies 
for  using  class  notes  to  study  for  future  class  activities  and  for  exams 
were  supported  by  instructors  who  noted  all  important  points  on  the  board, 
in  an  organized  fashion,  and  who  left  the  information  there  long  enough 
that  students  could  copy  all  of  it  and  identify  omitted  material.  Further, 
instructor  s  reviewing,  orally,  all  material  on  the  board  prior  to  erasing 
it  gave  students  time  to  edit  their  notes,  check  for  questions,  and  so  on', 
ine  literacy  demands  for  students  who  had  to  decipher  unorganized  or  ill- 
prepared  notes  were  obviously  greater  than  for  those  with  more  organized 
sets.  3 

Instructors  who  used  the  blackboard  to  work  problems  and  failed  to 
include  all  of  the  problem  steps  required  that  students  ask  questions 
about  the  missing  information:    however,  students  were  more  likely  to  ask 
these  questions  of  each  other,  especially  if  the  information  considered  to 
be   old  —that  is,  if  the  student  felt  that   the  information  contained  *n 
the  omissions  was  knowledge  that  "everyone  already  had,"  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  ask  someone  other  than  the  instructor  or  no  one  at  a~l  ^see  Math 
and  Accounting). 

Few  students  took  aavantage  of  office  hours  to  see  instructors  about 
problems  with  coursework.    While  some  instructors  we>"c  more  successful  in 
getting  students  to  their  offices  than  were  others,  the  tendency  was  that 
few  students  ever  went  at  all.    Furthermore,  the  tutorino  lab  was  more  fre- 
quently visited  by  students  who  needed  more  immediate  help  with  specific 
assignments  than  those  who  weiee  inclined  to  seek  long-term  tu:orinc  sup- 
port. '  or 

Finally,  students  chose  to  remedy  their  own  problems  with  Instructor 
style--e.g. ,  "unorganized  or  infrequent  use  of  the  blackboard— or  literacy 
demands  — teacher.  expectations\(requirements)  that  students  learn  material 
that  can  only  be  found  in  the  text-by  withdrawing  from  the  course  and  enrol- 
ling the  next  (or  another)  semester  with  another  instructor  (see  Attrition 
and  Accounting). 
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STUDENT  EXPECTATIONS 


Students  enter  college  with  varying  expectations  for  courses  and  pro- 
grams (see  "Student  Careers"),  but  they  all  expect  to  receive  a  grade  for 
their  efforts.    So  while,  the  knowledge  transmitted  in  these  courses  was 
important  to  the  students,  ft  apparently  was  important  by  degree--ue., 
the  more  relevant' and  interesting  the  content,  the  more  likely  the  student 
to  value  getting  more  than  a  grade  from  the  course.    (We  suggest  that  stu- 
dents in  specific-function  courses  are  more  likely  to  want  more  than  a 
grade  while  studentsMn  general-function  courses  may  be  more  inclined  to 
work  specifically  for  the  grade.)    Further,  the  expectation  of  receiving 
a  grade  for  their  efforts  required  students  to  attempt  to  meet  at  least 
the  minimum  literacy  demands  (see  "Literacy  Demands"  in  this  chapter). 

Students  expected  the  colleges  to  provide  them  with  the  training  to 
obtain  a  better  job  or  improve  their  chances  for  advancement  in  their  pre- 
sent positions.    They  seemed  inclined  to  weight  the  questions  they  had  a- 
bout  the  relevance  of  what  they  were  learning  to  their  work  demands  against 
the  importance  of  qaining  the  credential  (more  immediately,  the  earning 
of  a  passing  grade)  and  chose  to  participate  on  a  higher  level  in  those 
courses  that  provided  that  relevance  (see  Child  Care). 

When  students  did  not  do  well  in  college,  they  were  inclined  to 
blame  the  institution  for  their  failure,  but  the  blame  was  typically  par- 
ticularistic—that is,  they  tended  to  accuse  a  particular  instructor  or 
the  management  or  demands  of  a  particular  course  for  their  failure.  The 
institution  itself  was  held  to  blame,  by  some,  for  net  having  "done  more" 
for  them— e.g.,  restricting  them  from  enrolling  in  classes  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared  or  placing  them  in  difficult  courses  that  required  them 
to  learn  and  manipulate  materials  that  they  discovered  were  not  required 
again. 

students  with  definite  plans  for  following  a  major  program  of  study 
and  who  did  see  counselors  appeared  to  expect  to  find  out  about  the  courses 
that  they  needed  to  take  to  accomplish  their  degree  plans  and  acquire  their 
skills.    But  the  more  uncertain  they  were  about  their  goals  (occupational 
or  educational),  the  more  they  seemed  to  expect  of  the  counseling  function. 

Many  students  who  ertered  the  college  expected  to  enroll  with  a  full 
load—or  at  least  a  heavy  schedule— of  coursework  and  be  employed  simul- 
taneously.   Their  expectations  were  typically  unrealistic,  in  view  of 
the  combined  time  commitments,  and  the  results  were  obvious  in  heavy  with- 
drawals and  failing  grades  (see  Attrition). 

Many  students  approached  the  college  tentatively  and  apprehensively 
ariu  experimentally     They  were  primarily  uncertain  about  what  to  expect, 
from  the  experience,  but  it  appeared  that  no  matter  what  their  present  ex- 
periences, their  general  overall  expectation—if  they  had  come  to  college 
with  it— was  to  continue  in  higher  education. 
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CHAPTER  III 
IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  chapter  provides  a  broad-brush  view  of  implications  of  our  re- 
search findings  and  related  recommendations.    However,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  reader  refer  to  the  individual  chapters  in  Part  II  of  this  re- 
port for  the  more  detailed  and  particularistic  discussions.    For  our  pur- 
poses here,  however,  we  choose  to  limit  remarks  to  those  broad  implications 
that  we  deemed  most  far-reaching. 

There  is  one  over-riding  implication  of  this  st"dy;    if  systematic 
literacy  development  is  to  be  a  major  goal  of  the  community  college,  there 
must  be  a  concerted  and  organized  administrative  and  instructional  effort 
to  effect  it.    Without  such  calculated  effort  by  the  college,  there  will 
be  instructional  strategies--e.g. ,  use  of  low-level  cognitive  objectives-- 
that  circumvent  it  and  disjunctions  within  the  organization--e.g. ,  poor 
intra-  and  inter-program  coherence—that  lend  themselves  to  dismantling 
it.    To  avoid  being  a  part  of  the  problem--that  of  perpetuating  student 
sk-'ll  deficiencies — community  colleges  must  get  serious  about  instituting 
policies  that  will  inhibit,  retard,  eradicate  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances that  contribute  to  the  maintenance  or  to  the  demise  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  inabilities  of  studertts  to  read,  write,  figure,  and,  ultimate- 


Literacy  Demands 

Reading  and  writing  are  not  required  across  the  curriculum;  there 
is  little  emphasis  placed  on  reading  and  writing  as  purposeful  activities, 
little  attention  paid  to  reading  levels  of  students  (except  in  reading 
skill  programs),  infrequent  work  with  students  in  comprehending  text,  and 
little  attention  to  the  production  of  larger  pieces  of  purposeful  writing. 
The  reduction  of  reading  and  writing  tasks  to  those  performative  activities 
that  extract  information  from  context  and  that  require  no  demonstration 
of  synthesis/comprehension  of  larger  issues  or  ideas  cannot  be  construed 
as  ever  improving  or  developing  students'  abilities  to  read  and  write. 
(See  Child  Care,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Math  chapters.)  It  is  recommended 
that  institutions  do  not  allow  program  developers  to  assume  that  (1)  other 
instructors  of  other  skill/content  areas  are  responsible  for  or  art  provid- 
ing for  the  development  of  reading  and  writing  skills,  (2)  that' students 
will  somehow  ''magically"  develop  thtse  abilities  without  instruction  in" 
doing  so,  or  (3)  that  students  vy^f  be  inclined  or  motivated  to  develop 
this  skill  level  beyond  what  is  expected  or  required.    Students,  by  and 
large,  as  do  most  individuals,  learn  to  attend  to  those  activities  that 
are  most  valued  (by  demonstration)  by  those  they  are  attempting  to  please 
(when  the  reward  is  of  high  priority).    In  a  "graded"  situation,  the 
instructor-directed  activity  becomes  important  to  the  student;    if  the 
activity  reduces  use  of  the  language  to  lower  cognitive  levels,  then  the 
"learning"  implication—that  reading  and  writing  are  not  important  as  ac- 
tivities within  themselves- -is  unintended,  but  of  serious  consequences 
for  literacy  development. 

If  reading  and  writing  are  important  activities,  the  institution  must 
provicte  policies,  procedures,  the  programmatic  structure  to  facilitate 
the  students1  developing  them.    Furthermore,  the  college  should  design 
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mechanisms  whereby  the  skills  taught  in   the   language  and  math  courses 
are  those  demanded  in  subsequent  courses  and/or  in  general  life  skills. 
Skills  cannot  be  taught  independent  of  their  use  (see  Reading  and  Math); 
students  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  skills  as  "tools"  for  negotiating 
other  courses  unless  these  activities  are  soon  experienced.    There  mubt 
be  an  institutional  conmitment  that  all  instructors  require  practical 
reading  and  writing  assignments  in  their  classes  at  a  level  that  promotes 
independent  student  learning--e.g. f  daily  practice  in  sentence  or  short 
paragraph  responses  to  discussions  or  questions,  frequent  testing  that 
includes  synthesizing  responses,  the  use  of  more  word  problems  in  math 
and  career  classes,  testing  for  content  that  is  not  limited  to  that  cover- 
ed in  oral  communication  and  copying  from  the  board,  and  so  forth. 

The  creation  of  dependent  learners  through  continuation  of  "directed" 
instructional  practices—that  is,  traditional  lectures,  structuring  of 
reading  and  writing  assignments  that  reduce  the  purposeful  nature  of  these 
activities— reduces  the  chances  that  students  will  ever  question  what 
and  wh£  they  are  learning  specific  content  or  skills  (see  chapters  on 
Reading,  Math,  Child  Care).    Outside  of  the  academic  environment,  stuoents 
are  not  so  directed;    they  are,  rather,  in  a  posture  of  having  to  make 
more  important  decisions  than  more  traditional  forms  of  instruction  are 
teaching  them  to  make  (see  Cross,  1981).    There  are  implications  that  the 
use  of  a  text  that  removes  content  from  familiar  frameworks  or  from  prac- 
tical situations  encourages  students  to  engage  in  learning  disjointed  or 
abbreviated  pieces  of  information  and  demonstrating  that  learning  on 
exams.    Further,  there  are  indications  that  requiring  students  to  learn 
material  for  which  they  have  no  strong  background  or  adequate  time  to 
achieve  in-depth  understanding  (see  Child  Care)tends  to  remove  the  stu- 
dents from  text-reading  altogether  and  directs  them  to  copy  work  and  low- 
level  cognitive  tasks--e.g.,  objective  questions,  short  identification 
responses.    There  are  no  theoretical  supports  for  teaching  content  in  dis- 
crete and  disjointed  units;    and  when  it  occurs,  other  than  removing  stu- 
dents from  a  more  personal  and  general  frame  of  reference,  which  would 
support  new  learning,  and  removing  supports  of  interest  and  utility,  it 
serves  to  form  the  basis  for  both  instruction  and  evalr^Mon  that  depends 
primarily  upon  rote  learning  and  reliance  upon  outside  erection.  At 
best,  such  strategies  teach  and  assess  low-level  cognitive  learning. 

There  are  implications  that  educational  theory  is  pragmatically  al- 
tered as  it  is  put  into  instructional  practice.    The  theories  upon  which 
the  individualization  of  instruction  are  based  are  situationally-adapted 
to  legitimize  sometimes  strikingly  different  strategies  and  practices. 
That  is,  in  the  name  of  providing  individualized  instruction,  instructors 
may  move  content  about  and  apply  strategies  for  teaching  it  that  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  intent  of  individualization  concepts.    There  are 
no  clear  procedures  for  implementing  the  design  of  individualized  instruc- 
tion in  existing  school  organizations  nor  agreement  for  determining  whe- 
ther or  not  they  have  been  implemented~Tiee  Reading  chapter). 

Theory  developed  in  discipline  training  courses  and  modeling  of  one's 
former  teachers1  behaviors  may  be  more  powerful  predictors  of  an  indivi- 
dual Instructor's  classroom  behaviors  than  are  the  particulars  of  the 
student  populations  (see  chapters  on  Reading,  Math,  and  Child  Care).  That 
1s,  no  matter  what  Instructors  appear  to  know  about  their  students,  in- 
structional strategies  often  are  generally  based  upon  past  personal  ex- 
periences with  teaching;   even  1n  the  face  of  surveying  for  student  in- 
terests and  goals,  the  gathering  of  that  information  Infrequently  makes 
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a  difference  in  the  instructional  approach  or  curriculum  structure  (see 
Student  Services).   Moreover,  there  are  implication?  that  available  texts 
or  other  products— by  the  same  or  other  similarly-trained  discipline  spe- 
cialists—that^  do  not  utilize  realistic  materials  or  approaches  in  the 
teaching  of  the  skill  or  body  of  knowledge  further  serve  to  alter  the 
classroom  reality  (see  Reading).    (An  additional  feature  of  the  training 
and  discipline  preparation  issue  is  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  teach- 
ing students  whose  first-language  is  not  English;   hence,  the  creation  of 
text*  designed  to  address  the  concerns  of  this  group  are  rare,  as  are 
instructional  strategies  for  addressing  their  problems.) 

Organization  of  Instruction  and  Student  Careers 

The  organization  of  instruction  (knowledge  and  skills)  into  disjointed 
components  within  the  institution  is  counterproductive  to  the  establish- 
ment of  coherent  ties  in  the  educational  system.    The  theory  that  general- 
function  courses  (recommended  or  required)  for  curriculum  programs  are  so 
because  they  provide  grounding  (information,  skills)  for  a  larger  body  of 
courses  breaks  down  i-n  actual  practice  (see  English,  Reading,  Math).  The 
autonomy  of  separate  departments,  the  organization  of  general -function 
courses,  may  weaken  the  coherence  between  the  very  courses  (general  and 
specific)  that  they  are  designed  to  support;   skills  and  knowledge  taught 
in  general-function  courses  are  frequently  and  systematically  ignored 
(may  be  irrelevant)  in  specific-function  courses.    The  college,  therefore, 
should  have  clear  directives,  and  clear  evidence,  that  basic  skills  courses 
do,  in  fact,  contribute  to  the  programs  of  study  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed or  required;   we  would  strongly  recommend  allocation  of  funds  for  eval- 
uating whether  or  not  they  make  that  contribution. 

From  our  findings  about  the  questionable  relationships  between  theory 
courses  and  vocational  demands  (see  Child  Care),  between  Freshman  English 
and  other  program  majors  (see  Office  Occupations),  between  the  teaching 
of  math  and  relationships  to  other  programs  (see  Math),  and  between  the 
teaching  of  reading  skills  and  reading  demands  within  the  college  (see 
Reading  and  other  specific  content  area  chapters),  it  is  obvious  that  in- 
structional and  curricular  decisions  must  not  be  made  in  a  vacuum:  one 
cannot  talk  about  how  to  teach  without  first  talking  about  what  is  being 
taught;  one  cannot  talk  about  what  is  being  taught  without  first  talking 
about  why  (and  to  whom).    Strong  efforts  to  create  intra-program  coherence 
may  tend  to  separate  and  segregate  individual  programs  from  the  rest  of 
the  college  (see  Child  Care,  Office  Occupations,  English,  Math).  The 
effect  of  these  "isolationist  practices"  can  have  profound  effects  upon 
student  careers  as  students  must  take  courses  from  different  administrative 
units  that  have  remained  disparate  entities  and  thus  move  through  a  curri- 
culum with  no  built-in  predicat1bH1ty  based  upon  content  and  application 
linkages,  sequential  literacy  demands  in  increasing  difficulty. 

Individual  departments  and  Instructors  must  not  be  allowed  to  make 
decisions  about  courses  and  demands  that  do  not  "fit"  an  institutional 
plan  fotr  moving  a  student  along  a  clearly-defined  programmatic  path— with 
strong  assessment  and  placement  practices,  Initially— to  read,  to  write, 
and  thus  to  negotiate  requisite  course  content.    Faculty  should  understand 
their  position  1n  that  "chain"  of  sequential  movement  or  their  ability  to 
provide  service  to  the  Institution  and  to  students  in  that  role.  Faculty 
cannot  simply  fill  Isolated  slots  for  teaching  particular  bodies  of  know- 
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ledge  or  skills;   they  must  fill  positions  within  organized  linkages  be- 
tween courses  and  between  programs,    Our  findings  are  that  the  use  of 
part-time  faculty  has  implications  for  the  standardization  of  curriculum— 
that  large  numbers  of  part-time  faculty  who  are  "controlled"  by  depart- 
mental selection  of  text  and  content  may  provide  for  strong  intra-pro- 
gram  coherence  (at  least  that  is  an  administrative  presumption)  but  may 
contribute  little  to  related  courses  or  programs  in  the  college  (see 
English),    In  addition,  "specialists"  teaching  individual  courses,  with 
departments  allowing  them  individual  control  over  text  and  content,  re- 
duces the  likelihood  that  intra-  or  inter-program  coherence  can  be  achieved 
without  special  mechanisms  for  effecting  it. 

^Student  Careers 

Registration  and  advisement  procedures  allow  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  enroll  with  little  or  no  advising.    Given  the  diversity  of  the 
student  population  and  th£  small  number  of  students  who  attend  voluntary 
orientation  (and  assessment)  procedures,  many  students  enter  the  college 
without  the  knowledge  of  "formal"  and  "informal"  rules  of  the  college 
game.    While  there  must  be  realistic  considerations  of  student  numbers 
as  opposed  to  available  faculty  and  counselors,  there  are  possible  re- 
commendation for  some  alleviation  and  correction  of  this  problem.  For 
example,  it  is  possible  that  department  advisors  ~ould  be  assigned  to 
specific  students  whom  they  would  follow  and  continue  to  advise  through- 
out the  program  or  an  overview  of  the  chosen  major  (requirements,  etc.) 
could  be  included  in  all  introductory  courses.    Institutional  efforts  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  useful  information  about  the  ways  in  which 
the  educational  system  works  are  important  mecharwsms  for  adaptation  for 
the  many  students  who  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  environments 
they  are  entering.    This  extended  advising  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
first  class  sessions  of  designated  courses. 

Further,  because  so  many  students  use  the  catalog  to  self-advise, 
and  in  a  system  where  the  ratio  of  students  to  available  counselors  or 
advisors  is  either  unmanageable  or  cumbersome  at  best,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  catalog  be  designed  to  offer  more  specific  inforrration  about 
courses  than  course  content:    individual  courses  should  be  categorized  by 
instructional  mode  (self-paced,  lecture/discussion,  and  so  forth),  read- 
ing level  of  text  (students  assessed  to  determine  compatibility  with  the 
text),  assignment  types  that  students  must  negotiate,  attendance  policies, 
and  so  forth.    In  addition,  specific  information  about  prerequisites  (re-  *' 
lationships  to  content)  and  conditions  of  transferability  and/or  earned 
credit  toward  institutional  degrees  (certificates)  should  be  clear.  The 
reading  le^el  should  reflect  the  national  average  and  provide  a  general 
format  that  would  allow  the  students  to  locate  programs  and  courses  easi- 
ly.   A  list  of  most-typically-asked  questions  should  be  included  with 
institution-specific  responses. 

General -function  courses  (tied  to  unavoidable  and  specific  negotiation 
of  text)  may  make  greater  demands  upon  students  than  many  of  them  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  and  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  level  or  type  of  lit- 
eracy demands  that  students  will  encounter  once  they  leave  these  courses. 
Typically,  these  courses  are  the  first  encounters  students  have  with  the 
college  academic  environment,  and  they  have  the  most  likelihood  of  penaliz- 
ing students  (with  poor  grades,  negative  experiences,  and  so  on).  The 
theory  of  progression  through  successively  more  difficult  content  and 
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more  finely-tuned  skills  is  an  ideal  not  met  in  practice.   Assigning  stu- 
dents to  these  courses  as  ''safe11  choices—in  the  event  that  the  student 
is  undecided  about  a  major  and  the  cburse  will  not  be  "wasted"  once  the 
major  is  selected— should  be  given  institutional  consideration. 

Our  analysis  of  records  of  students  on  scholastic  probation  and  inter- 
views with  developmental  students  suggest  that  .assessment  does  not  ade- 
quately predict  what  will  happen  to  the  student  in  the  institution.  There 
are  at  least  four  possible  implications:    students  do  not  take  advice  based 
upon  these  assessments  and  choose  to  continue  in  originally-selected  Qourses 
and  ignore  developmental  work,  the  assessment  instruments  do  not  adequately 
measure  what  students  can  do,      students  who  made  poor  scores  on  assess- 
ment were  able  to  complete  courses  without  usinr  these  basic  skills,  or  the 
developnental  sequence  did  not  provide  the  skills  students  needed. 

Given  that  assessment  and  that  student  decisions  to  enter  development- 
al programs  are  voluntary  and  that  significant  numbers  of  students  are  not 
assessed  at  all  imply  that  the  assessment  effort  is  not  a  high  institution-  r 
a1  priority;   as  well,  only  the  students  who  already  perceive  some  need 
to  strengthen  skill  deficiencies  will  choose  to  enroll  in  these  programs. 
We  recommend  that  assessment  be  required  of  all  students  entering  courses 
where  literacy  is  a  prerequisite  and  conducted  before  students  are  permit- 
ted to  register  for  cburse^  where  those  skills  are  required.    Further,  the 
data  should  be  used  to  make  curriculum  decisions  (e.g.,  about  text  selection) 
and  to  plan  teaching  strategies  (e.g.,  teach  text  negotiation). 

To  improve  the  likelihood  that  students  will  respond  to  assessment 
advice,  the  institution  should  know  (and  be  able  to  document)  what  the  re- 
sults of  that  assessment  could  mean  for  a  given  student  within  that  in- 
stitution:  that  is,  the  college  should  know  what  actual  literacy  demands 
are  for  students  in  all  curriculum  offerings  and  be  able  to  document  them. 
By  allocatinq  funds  to  the„ evaluation  of  developmental  programs  (i.e.,  were 
students  able  to  negotiate  subsequent  courses?),  institutions  should  have 
follow-up  data  about  (1)  students  who  entered  developmental  courses  with 
similar  assessment  scores  and  then  did  well  in  subsequent  courses,  (2) 
students  who  made  similar  scores,  did  not  enter  developmental  courses,  and 
performed  poorly  in  specific  courses.    The  data  could  be  an  effective 
"counter"  to  student  protestations  about  entering  develppmental  sequences, 
not  to  ignore  the  institutional  data  base  it  would  provide  for  evaluation 
of  developmental  program  efforts.    Fdrther  studies  of  students  who  did 
poorly  oq  assessment  and  successfully  completed  originally-selected  courses 
without  developmental  support  would  produce  valuable  evaluative  data  for 
course/program  revisions.    Finally,  studies  of  students  who  did  well  on 
assessment  but  did  not  successfully  negotiate  selected  courses  could  pro- 
duce additional  data  about  student  career  variables.    Thus,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  professional  decisions  to  advise,  assess,  and  predict  be  tied 
to  specific  information  about  students  and  to  known  institutional  demands. 

Students  are  often  caught  in  time  frames  that  they  cannot  negotiate 
(see  Attrition),  given  extracurricular  demands  or  their  inability  to  ne- 
gotiate the  content  and  withdraw  or  are  dropped  from  courses.    It  stands 
to  reason  that  diverse  student  populations  cannot  be  acconmodated  without 
some  reasonable  flexibility  in  the  traditional  time  frames  for  work  comple- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  diverse  student  population  may  be  better  served  by 
less  strict  adherence  to  more  traditional  approaches  to  instruction  and 
evaluation.   Many  of  those  who  are  now  coming  to  community  colleges,  many 
of  whom  have  been  underrepresented  in  "organized  learning,"  must  be  met 
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with  immediate;  tangible  reward  for  attendance  (Crpjsi*  1981;  Roueche,  1980; 
Anderson  and  Darkenwald,  1979),    If  they  come  expectfng  do  poorly  in  the 
academic  environment  (Bishier,  1973;  Rubenson,  1977,  as  found  in  Cross, 
1981),  they  must  be  met  wtth  non-threatening,  highiy^integrated  curric- 
ulum in  order  that  they  can  collect  enough  rewards  to  at  least  begin  the 
process  of  becoming  acclimated  to  the  community  college  environment 
(Cross,  1981:  136). 

Our  strong  recommendation  is,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  time  to 
develop  skills  prior  to  enrolling  in  courses  that  demand  them  be  allowed 
and  strongly  encouraged  by  the  entire*ins-titution;   that  is,  it  should 
not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  developmental  department  to  provide 
that  support.    Beyond  that  recommendation  we  urge  for  alternative  time     *  S  I 
frames  for  course  completion  both  with'in  and  beyond  the  semester's  lengt£**^  / 
e.g.,  recycling  procedures  for  moving  students  through  previously-unlearned  ( 
materials  or  troublesome  skills.    Further,  conferritiq    non-productive  qrejOes  ' 
upon  developmental  students  just  beginning  the  college  experience  should  / 
institutionally-reconsidered  as  grades      that  do  not  carry  penal  ty^e.^.  ^ 
a  progress  grade)  but  that  carry  obligation  to  complete  the  work  success- 
fully prior  to  enrolling  in  other  courses  that  would  demand  that  skill  or 
that  body  of  knowledge. 

There  are  indications  that  some  academic  content  areas,  as  well  as  some 
technical/vocational  programs  tend  to  reflect  ^x  and/or  ethnic  overrepre- 
sentation  (see  Math.  Office  Occupations,  Child  Carie,  Accounting )a<m$  someT 
ethnic  groups  rowtinuje  to      cluster  in  support  service  positions^^"1!^-  '  > 
status,  low-paying  jobs  (see  Child  Care).    No  evidence  exists  from  data 
that  individuals  are  counseled  into  courses  that  train  students  for  these 
occupations,    student  personal  experiences  and/or  .prior  working  experiences  «, 
appear  to,  dictate  those  choices  and  suggest  improved  counseling  tq  direct 
these  students  into  more  non-traditional  career  paths.    There  are  further 
implications  that  increasing  enrollments  of  minority  groups  in  community 
colleges  may  be  more  thah  a  function  of  the  open-dpor  admissions  palicies 
and  increasingly  a  function  of  programmatic  offerings  for  upgrading  of  f 
skills  in  vocations  {in  which  they  are  already  employed)  that  previously 
had  little  or  no  training  or  certification  requirements. 

Student  Strategies 

While  the  catalog  includes  references  to  "two-year"  programs  and  the 
advising  procedure  often  includes  reference  to  "two-year"  degree  plans 
or  "one-year"  certificate  programs,  most  community  college  students  (over 
70%  in  this  study)  attended  classes  part-time  and  cannot  (will  not)  possi- 
bly complete  their  studies  in  pno  years.    Therefore,  it  is  counter-intui- 
tive to  consider  students  who  do  not  get  degrees  in  that  time  period  to 
be  "failures"  or  "drop-outs"  along  the  way.    (The  investigation  of  student 
career  paths  provided  this  study  with  data  about  wh£  students  drop  out— 
for  varying  periods  of  time.    Through  interviews,  students  acknowledged 
pressure  fjrom  these  assumptions  about  time  frames  for  program  completion; 
however,  the  assumptions  typically  provided  only  a  slight  sense  of  anxiety 
about  delays  in  progress  toward  goal  achievement,  and  not  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure to  meet  school  demands.)   While  students  do  not  appear  to  be  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  oral  or  written  communication  about  program  time  frames, 
realistic  assessment  of  the  student  population  suggests  that  including 
these  references  in  the  col  jge  catalog  or  in  general  discussion  should 
be  discpntihued.. 
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Further,  we  hypothesized  from  student  record  data  and  discovered  in 
interview  data  (see  Accounting)  that  students  used  specific  strategies  to 
"shop"  for  particular  instructor  styles  and  dropped  courses  that  required 
too  much  tima  to  negotiate  successfully.    The  implications  are  that  insti- 
tutions will  opntinue  to  record  vast  numbers  of  W's  in  their  courses.  We 
suggest  that  instructional  strategies  which  appear  to  attract  the  most 
numbers  of  stuaents  who  then  successfully  negotiate  courses  (a  vaHe^y  of 
teaching  tools,  use  of  blackboard  instruction  to  support  text  reading, 
text-directing  activities,  clear  evaluative  criteria]  (see  Accounting 
and  Child  Care)  be  studied.    Further,  we  recommend  that  students  not  be 
allowed  to  eater  more  courses  than  their  extracurricular  time -commitments 
will  allow  them  to  pass  (further  discussion  in  the  last  sections  of  this 
chapter).  -  % 

Institutional  Consequences 

This  s^udy  investigated  the  interaction  between  student  and  cdllege, 
looking  at  literacy  development  from  both  institutional  and  individual 
student  perspectives.    We  acknowledge  our  tendencies  to  focus  upon  the 
consequences  for  students  in  this  interaction,  often  to  an  exclusion  of 
the  consequences  for  the  institution  in  its  attempts  to  serye  the  diverse 
student  population,  i 

Community  colleges  accepted  the  challenge  of  open  access  to  students 
in  the  colleges'  early,  most,  formative  years.    Colleges  must  now  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  real  institutional  con^eque/ices*  in  attending  to  such 
student  diversity.    In  times  of  dwindling  resources,  not  to  ignore  the 
times. when  th6ir  mOst  vbcal  critics  are  chiding  tfiem  for  seemingly  attempt 
ing  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  community  colleges  must  decide  to  do 
those  things  that  they  do  best.    Obviously,  access  does  not  ensure  success 
and  the  blame  for  the  fact  that  many  students  do  not  make  it  through  the 
curriculum  cannot  be  laid  entirely  at  the;  feet  of  the  college  and  its  in- 
structors.   The  wide  range  of>abilities  that  those  students  bring  to  the 
college  may  impact  dramatically  the  literacy  demands  that  instructors 
make  of  stuaents— -i .e. ,  what  they  feel  is  possible  in  the  face  of  this 
diversity.    (For  example,  we  hypothesize  that  "trarislating"  the  text  or 
limiting written  responses  on  exams  to  lowerMevel  cognitive  activities 
or  requiring  few  compositions  may  be  a  reaction  to  what  seems  to  be  an 
otherwise  unmanageable  situation/)-  Obviously,  the  student  characteristics 
bring  critical  consequences  to  institution?. 

It  is  suggested,  howeyer,*  that  the  col  lege  can-make  several  curric- 
ular  decisions  that  would  establish  some  guidelines  whereby  some  of  tfiese 
consequences  could  be  apkncwiedged  and  dealt  with  in  a  coherent,  unified 
manner.    For  example,  students  bring  expectations  to  the  conmunity  college 
that  must  be  professionally  addressed.   Many  students  arrive  expecting 
and  needing  to  work  and^tefW  college  at  the  same  time^.    The* college 
mist  refuse  to  allpwr-witlMit  a  trial  period  in  which  the  student  proves 
that  he  can  successfjjlly  negotiate  a  reasonable  number  of  credit  hours- 
students  to  register!  fpr  more  credit  hours  than  outside  commitments  would 
allow  them  to  pass.  'Outside  work  commitments  and  family  responsibilities 
are  realities  for  today's  students;    however,  the  college  need  not  allow 
these  cofnmitments  to  determine  how  it  approaches  curriculum  in  the  class-! 
wroom.    Colleges  should  consider  these  extracurricular  commitments  in  plan- 
ning with  the  student  for  a  level  of  commitment  to  college  work  that  the 
student  will  be  allowed  to  make. 
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Students  in  need  af  reading,  writing,  and  math  skill  development 
should  not  be  allowed  into  regular  classrooms  where  instructors  then 
are  placed  into  the  untenable  position  of  having  to  deal  with  this  di- 
versity—to  do  so  is  to  place  both  the  instructor  and  the  student  into 
impossible  positions.   By  the  same  token,  efforts  to  improve  those  skills 
must  be  tied  to  Institutional  knowns— that  is,  what  the  institution  can 
prove  the  student  must  be  able  to  do  to  be  successful  there.   With  the 
wide  diversity  altered  somewhat  by  improved  developmental  efforts,  in- 
structors would  then  be  capable  of  requiring  the  higher-level  cognitive 
tasks  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  sound  educational  practice.   With  in- 
stitutional documentation  that  those  practices  are  indeed  ensconced 
in  college  classrooms,  the  developmental  sequences  can  be  targeted  ap- 
propriately. 

The  identification  of  student  expectations  upon  entering  the  col- 
lege is  important,  but  the  community  college  must  limit  the  choices  to 
what  is  possible— both  for  the  student  and  the  college.    It  must  accom- 
modate only  the  services  that  it  can  best  accomplish  and  seek  good  plans 
for  students  by  supporting  student  planning  efforts.    The  rewards  *or 
both  institution  and  student  are  obvious.    Cress  (1981)  comments  that 
students  do  not  always  know  what  they  really  want  until  they  see  it; 
the  community  college  can  assist  in  providing  that  "vision." 

Articulation  Agreements 

 j — :  

Numbers  of  community  college  students  are  "dropping  in"  to  take  a 
course  or  two  required  for  their  programs  at  senior  institutions.  Others 
are  enrolling  to  complete  the  first  30-60  hours  of  a  four-year  degree. 
In  these  situations,  articulation  agreements  between  community  and  senior 
colleges  are  extremely  important.    Findings  from  our  study  (see  Account- 
ing) indicate  that  articulation  agreements  must  be  carefully  drawn  to  a- 
void  students'  taking  courses  that  do  rit  transfer,  that  do  not  cover 
equivalent  content  at  the  senior  institution,  and  so  forth.   When  senior 
colleges  are  capping  enrollment,  they  have  everything  to  gain  by  turning 
the  preparation  sequences  over  to  the  community  colleges;   when  they  are 
not,  it  is  imperative  that  community  colleges  make  it  more  attractive  than 
ever  for  students  to  enroll  *n  their  preparation  sequences.    It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  students  that  colleges  and  receiving  institutions  de- 
lineate clearly  the  tarms  under  which  community  college  student  course- 
work  will  be  accepted.    Our  research  did  not  determine  whether  or  not 
student  performance  after  a  semester  in  residence  at  the  receiving  insti- 
tutions is  a  factor  in  the  acceptance  of  these  courses  in  lieu  of  in-house 
required  courses.    Implications  were,  however,  that  there  are  significant 
variations  between  community  college  and  senior  institutions'  preparation 
sequences  of  some  transfer  programs  of  study  (see  Accounting). 

In  addition,  there  should  be  written  agreements— with  provisions  for 
informing  enrolling  students— as  to  the  senior  college  policies  for  inter- 
preting course  grades  transferred  from  the  community  college  that  affect 
student  6PA  and,  therefore,  student  eligibility  for  acceptance.  For 
example,  we  discovered  that  the  NC  grade,  when  transferred  to  the  senior 
institution,  became  an  F  on  the  student's  transcript  (note:    the  NC  grade 
is  no  longer  used  at  the  research  sites  although  it  was  still  present  on 
some  students'  transcripts). 

I 
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Non-productive  Grade  Standardization 

Non-productive  grades  (W,  F,  and  I)  are  not  standard  across  the  cur- 
riculum (see  Attrition  and  various  chapters  including  discussions  of  at- 
tendance policies).    For  example,  a  W  could  be  instructor-Initiated  (the 
student  has  not  achieved  a  particular  set  of  objectives  by  schedule  date 
or  has  been  absent  beyond  an  acceptable  limit)  or  student-initiated  (the 
student  elects  to  drop  the  course  and  may  be  following  a  student  strategy 
of  "shopping"  for  a  more  suitable  instructor  or  may  be  failing  the  course 
and  has  no  Intention  of  continuing).    Similarly,  the  F  grade  can  be  as- 
signed to  non-attendance  and  thus  Incomplete  work,  or  generally  failing 
performance,  either  Inadequate  amount  of  work  or  unacceptable  level. 
Furthermore,  there  are  I  grades  that  become  F  grades  after  varying  lengths 
of  time.   Clearer  designations  for  describing  wh£  non-producjtlye  grades 
have  been  recorded  would  provide  a  sharper  picture  of  causes *tff  attrition 
and  format* ve/summatlve  program  evaluation. 

Student  Data  Bases 

The  community  college  should  develop  strategies  for  improving  follow- 
up  research  with  students  who  persist  and  those  who  do  not,  as  well  as  for 
students  who  cannot  be  classified  as  more  than  "drop-in's"  (taking  a 
course  or  two  for  fun  or  whq  are  working  toward  an  eventual  degree— too 
far  Into  the  future  to  seriously  compute).  Because  institutional  resources 
(e.g.,  computer  time)  and  available  funds  must  be  allocated  for  priorities 
(for  keeping  the  Institution  functioning  on  a  daily  basis)  and  may  be 
scarce,  there  are  recommendations  that  small-scale  program,  or  course, 
follow-up  procedures  might  reduce  the  size  of  the  project  and,  further, 
target  the  questions  to  specific  programmatic  and  classroom  issues— e.g., 
what  content  learned  in  this  class  helped  you  the  most,  how,  and  why? 

There  is  value  to  expanding  the  student  data  base.    The  idea  of  in- 
vestigating students  who  have  yet  to  leave  the  institution  but  who  are 
dangerously  close  to  doing  so  (with  subsequent  follow-up  of  tnose  who 
persist  and  those  who  do  not)  could  supply  some  provocative  answers  for 
the  creators  of  new  programs,  to  the  ^constructionists  of  existing  pro- 
grams.   In  addition,  there  is  value  to  contributing  to  the  literatuis/ 
state  of  the  art  of  Identifying  the  defining  characteristics  of  who  (and 
what)  drop-outs  from  the  community  college  really  are  and  what  they  say 
about  the  services  provided. 

Staff  Development 

Finally,  colleges  will  not  have  the  luxury  of  dictating  teacher  pre- 
paration policy  to  state  funding  and  accrediting  agencies;    they  must, 
then,  be  serious  about  effecting  1n-house  policies  and  then  providing 
professional  development  activities  that  assist  instructors  in  re-think- 
ing and  re-designing  their  courses  or  programs  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  findings  of  this  study— e.g.,  reading  and  writing  at  higher  cog- 
nitive levels  across  the  curriculum,  attending  to  course  and  program  link- 
ages, extending  course  times  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  so  forth. 

State  Policies:   Attriti on  Studies 

There  1s  no  standardized  definition  of  "drop-out"  student  by  which 
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institutions  can  be  assessed  by  any  state  agency  or  by  which  they  can 
assess  their  own  services.   Therefore,  these  agencies  have  no  accept- 
able yardstick  by  which  they  can  measure  what  "role"  a  community  college 
plavs  for  students  and  how  well  1t  is  played.   A  procedure  for  determin- 
ing' who  "attrits,"  why,  and  how  would  assist  program  developers  and 
e valuators  with  valuable  information  for  future  planning. 

Teacher  Preparation 

State  certification  should  require  teacher  preparation  sequences  to 
be  reconfigured,  redesigned  to  accommodate  the  issues  that  h?ve  been . raised 
in  this  study.    (1)   There  should  be  development  of  strategic    and  materi- 
als for  the  teaching  of  students  with  r.on-Engiish  first-language  dominance 
who  enter  reading  and  writing  skills  programs,  (2)  emphasis  upon  building 
linkages  between  teaching  of  skills  and  content  and  their  applications  to 
college  and  everyday  skill  demands,  (3)  training  in  instructional  strate- 
gies that  promote  and  effectively  evaluate  higher-level  cognitive  stra- 
tegies, (4)  development  of  strategies  for  tying  assessment  to  instruction, 
and  (5)  creation  of  strategies  for  eliminating  dependence  upon  texts  that 
do  not  meet  the  realistic  expectations  that  are  made  of  students  both  m 
and  out  of  the  college  environment.  ^ 

No  longer  can  the  question  be  whether  or  not  developmental  programs 
should  be  funded,  but  rather  how  they  can  be  designed  to  more  effectively 
move  students  through  the  developmental  sequels  (in  reasonable  time 
frames)  and  have  the  preparation  effort  pay  off  for  both  students  and 
institutions.   To  consider  the  problem  a  "non-problem"  at  the  college 
level  because  the  effort  has,  theoretically,  been  made  be  ore  at  tax- 
payers' expense  is  avoiding  the  larger  issue— the  alterna"  Ives  of  not  of- 
fing the  developmental  sequences.    Looking  backward   toward  the  possi- 
ble roots  of  the  literacy  problem— e.g. ,  public  school  ^wepa  rati  on -must 
be  effected;   but  to  do  so  without  applying  effort  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  larger  and  more  immediate  problem  is  side-stepping  responsibility 
for  tackling  it. 

Future  Research 

Future  studies  should  investigate  in  more  detail  the  effect  that  part- 
time  Instruction  has  on  a  community  college  (see  "Organization  of  Instruc- 
tion").  The  numbers  of  part-time  faculty  within  an  institution,  their 
input  to  the  curriculum  process,  their  control  ovtr  what  they  may  teach 
1n  the  classroom  (or  their  lack  of  i£),  their  general  knowledge  of  the 
community  college  population  are  important  issues  that  were  only  tangen- 
tially  approached  1n  this  study. 

We  have  discussed  only  superficially  some  of  the  links  between  the 
college's  technical /vocational  programs  and  business  and  industry.  Do 
students  get  the  proper  training  in  tne  community  college  that  will  allow 
them  to  move  directly  from  the  college  Into  positions  1n  vocational  a^as, 
or  will  the  industry  feel  compelled  to  provide  additional  training  to  nil 
the  gaps  between  training  and  the  work  place?  While  the  state  mandates 
the  selection  and  activity  of  advisory  boards  to  vocational/technical  pro- 
grams (and  we  found  that  they  use  them),  there  should  be  efforts  to  con- 
duct further  studies  of  the  actual  relationships  between  what  is  taught 
and  what  1s  demanded. 
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It  1s  appropriate  that  community  col  leges, become  the  target  of  more 
social  research;   they  have  made  their  impacts  on  American  higher  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  here  to  stay— albeit  1n  ever-changing  roles  as  the 
nature, of  their  populations  change.   They  continue  to  attract  and  serve 
Individuals  who  have  heretofore  been  out  of  the  higher  educational  main- 
stream and  will  be  again  1f  the  efforts  in  these  institutions  are  unsuc- 
cessful.  As  community  colleges  watch,  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
have  stepped  up  efforts  to  actively  recruit  students  1n  numerous  academic 
and  vocational  areas  that  have  been  1n  the  more  specialized  populations 
of  the  comnunlty  college.   Community  colleges,  then,  are  1n  the  position 
to  develop  programs  and  environments  that  can  continue  to  attract  and 
successfully  serve  these  populations  as  well  as  those  populations  more 
traditionally-prepared  and  oriented. 

While  declining  literacy  skills  is  old  news,  the  unsettling  features 
of  that  news  have  become  more  pronounced  as  programs  to  remediate/develop 
those  skills  frequently  fa^l  and  miss  the  mark  or  evidence  continues  to 
surface  that  most  students  are  not  required  to  read  and  write  in  college. 
The  new  news  then  1s  of  Institutions  that  make  1n-roads  on  the  problem  by 
refusing  to  look  the  other  way  when  painful  decisions/actions  must  be 
made  for  establishing  skill  development  efforts  to  combat  the  literacy 
problem,  making  real  literacy  demands  on  students  and  providing  mean*ng- 
fulrsupport  and  direction  by  which  students  can,  1n  reality,  meet  them. 

It  is  community  colleges  that  are  facing  the  most  dramatic  literacy 
problems— that  1s,  it  1s  within  these  colleges  that  the  realities  of  the 
weaknesses  in  reading,  writing,  and  figuring  are  most  apparent  because 
the  representatives  of  these  deficiencies  enroll  in  great  numbers.  But 
because  1t  1s  a  pervasive  problem— albeit  a  rather  new  problem  at  some 
levels  (within  the  more  traditional  college  student  population)  and  mere- 
ly an  old  problem  at  others  (e.g.,  with  borderline  high  school  graduates, 
high  school  drop-outs)— and  because  their  community  service  philosophy* 
(and  perhaps  their  future  existence)  demands  action  to  remedy  it,  the 
community  college  1s  1n  a  prime  position— not  to  mention  an  ethical  one— 
to  Investigate  what  happens  on  campus  and  determine  if  1n  reality  the 
crucial  generic  goal  of  education— to  make  learners  literate— is  being 
a  .Irieved. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  college  role  as  literacy  developer 
needs  no  research  evidence  to  support  it:  knowing  how  to  use  language- 
reading,  writing,  figuring,  thinking,  problem-solving— is  crucial  1n  to- 
day^ world.    *t  1s  a  disservice  to  students  to  suggest  that  reading  and 
writing  are  not  Important  abilities  by  failing  to  require  that  they  de- 
monstrate them  or  by  providing  "alternatives"  for  accessing  Information 
that  circumvent  reading  and  writing  procescss  (this  is  not  to  say  that 
alternative  approaches  to  presenting  Information  should  be  avoided,  rather 
that  to  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  reading  and  writing  activities  1s 
unconscionable)  or  dilute  them.   There  are  those  who  would  pose  that 
the  educational  experience  does  not  significantly  affect  what  happens  to 
people— that  luck  and  chance  are  more  responsible  for  positions  that  In- 
dividuals finally  assume,  that  upward  mobility  1s  not  dependent  upon  what 
one  1s  able  to  do  with  language.   We  suggest  that  while  luck  and  chance 
may  have  become  visible  variables  that  differentiate  between  those  who 
made  varying  degrees  of  change  1n  position  or  state,  the  variable  of  I1t- 
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eracy,  1f  distinctions  between  ability  or  lack  of  it  in  dealing  with  lan- 
guage were  used  in  a  future  study,  would  be  the  pivotal  point  at  which  in 
dividual s  could  be  absolutely  denied  access  to  or  restricted  from  enter- 
ing certain  areas  of  work  or  study.    (There  are  numerous  studies  of  the 
effects  of  motivation  upon  student  abilities;'  if  that  motivation  is  used 
to  move  the  student  toward  improving  these  skills,  all  is  well.    If  that 
motivation  is  construed  to  be  the  substitute  for  demonstrable  literacy 
skills,  the  student  will  persist  only  in  environments  where  literacy 
doesn't  matter!)   There  $re  those  who  woul d  say  that  students/individuals 
can  "get  by"  with  few  reading  and  writing  skills  fn  real  life  and  that 
because  they  do  not  need  to  read  and  write  well  (presently)  to  make  it 
in  college,  money  spent  oh  literacy  programs  is  wasted.   However,  the 
point  is  lost  with 'these  arguments.   The  point  is  the  desired  outcome: 
would  society  prefer  to  turn  itself  over  to  individuals  who  cannot  use 
the  language,  who  indeed  cannot  think  (in  the  language)?   Is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  if  one  doesn't  need  to  read  and  write,  then  one  should 
not  feel  compelled  to  learn  or  instructors  to  teach  use  of  the  language? 
If  students  must  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  well  to  be  successful  in 
college,  what  then?  The  more  pervasive,  dramatic  question  becomes,  there 
fore,  not  what  is  but  what  should  and  must  be! 
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Overview  to  Part  U_ 

The  chapters  1n  th*s  section  of  the  report  are  not  intended  to 
provide  a  synthesis  *f  our  findings;  rather,  they  provide  the  data  base 
from  which  the  particularistic  findings  and  final  synthesis  are  drawn  in 
Part  I. 

Chapter  I  provides  a  discussion  of  the  rationale  and  the  selection 
criteria  by  which  courses,  programs,  and  other  areas  of  the  research 
sites  were  chosen  for  this  study.    The  following  chapters  represent 
discrete  units  of  description  and  anaylsis  of  these  individual  investiga- 
tions; the  foci,  the  treatment  of  the  data,  the  organization  of  the 
reports  vary  from  chapter  to  chapter,  reflecting  the  realities  of  the 
limitations  of  this  study  (discussed  in  detail  in  the  Methodology,  Part 
I,  and  briefly  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  overview).    The  majority 
of  the  chapters  include:    data  sources,  context  of  the  study  (moving 
from  a  broad  contextual  framework  to  the  narrow  focus  of  the  particular 
investigation),  descriptive  data,  discussion  and  analysis. 

Chapter  II  is  an  in-depth  description  and  analysis  of  the  student 
services  program.    Since  student  services  are  not  located  in  any  program 
or  course  at  the  respective  campuses  and  since  they  typically  serve  as 
the  Initial  contact  between  the  college  and  the  student,  we  chose  to 
place  this  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  this  major  portion  of  the  report. 
Chapter  III,  similarly,  provides  a  description  and  analysis  of  a  global 
Issue— attrition— as  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  student  careers. 
The  following  chapters  are  targeted  to  specific  courses  and  programs. 

Chapter  IV  provides  a  broad  overview  of  developmental  programs  and 
then  targets  discussion  to  a  research  site's  assessment  of  reading 
skills  and  to  particularistic  arguments  about  reading  Instruction. 
Chapter  V  follows  with  a  description  of  a  procedure  for  the  assessment 
of  math  skills,  a  description  and  analysis  of  two  approaches  to  their 
Instruction,  and  a  discussion  of  a  larger  research  issue  of  math  anxiety. 

Chapter  VI  is  a  trilogy:    (1)  a  brief  overview  of  research  sites1 
assessment  and  teaching  of  writing  skills,  (2)  an  in-depth  study  of 
Freshman  English  and  related  tutoring  issues,  and  (3)  selected  Issues 
from  Technical  Writing.    This  chapter  completes  the  investigation  of  the 
developmental  program,  then  moves  the  reader  into  a  study  of  a  major 
transfer  course  in  the  academic  area,  and  finally  offers  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  a  programmatically-related  transfer  course  required  in  selected 
vocational  programs.    From  these  course  descriptions,  we  turn  to  programs . 

Chapter  VII  is  a  study  of  a  vocational  program  1n  the  clerical 
area— Office  Occupations;  Chapter  VIII  is  a  study  of  a  vocational  program 
within  the  service  area— Child  Care.    They  focus  upon  arguments  about 
literacy  as  a  lob  skill  and  purposes  and  motivations  in  the  use  of  text, 
respectively;  further,  they  both  address  relationships  between  work  and 
preparation  sequences  at  the  college  level.    Chapter  IX  describes  Account- 
ing, a  program  from  a  semi -managerial  (vocational)  area  and  focuses  upon 
classroom  strategies,  as  well  as  linkages  to  senior  institutions. 
Finally,  Chapter  X  provides  an  overview  of  an  Institutional  support/ 
service  area—the  Learning  Resources  Center,  and  concludes  this  section 
of  the  report. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  Methodology  and  the  final  section, 
Limitations  of  the  Study,  for  a  more  complete  discussion  of  acknowledged 
limitations.    For  our  purposes  here,  however,  we  wish  to  note  that  the 
perspectives  brought  to  each  chapter  are  reflections  of  the  background 
of  the  Individual  researchers.   There  were  broad  research  questions  that 
Initially  guided  our  research;  while  these  questions  became  more  tar- 
geted and  specific  as  the  research  progressed,  the  fod  of  the  individ- 
ual discussions  and  the  emphases  brought  to  them  are  clearly  reflections 
of  the  mult1d1sc1pl1nary  team  employed  to  conduct  the  research. 

Finally,  1t  was  not  our  charge  or  Intent  to  evaluate  any  course, 
program,  or  area  of  the  research  sites.    Rather,  1t  was  to  describe  the 
Interaction  of  purposes  and  motivations  (of  administrators,  instructors, 
students)  1n  this  organizational  context  as  this  Interaction  affected 
literacy  development.    It  was  Impossible  to  describe  and  to  conduct  a 
process  analysis  without  taking  what  can  be  Interpreted  as  an  evaluative 
stance.    It  1s  Important  that  the  reader  consider  the  variables  of  the 
researchers1  backgrounds  and  the  Intents  to  describe  aid  conduct  process 
analysis  when  reading  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SELECTION  OF  LOCI  FOR  STUDY  IN  THE  COLLEGE 


In  the  discussion  of  the  fnethodol ogy  we  rioted  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  that  must  be  expended  1n  the  qualitative  study  of  school 
courses  and  programs.    In  using  such  Intensive  field  methods,  however, 
one  1s  necessarily  limited  1n  the  extent  to  which  the  methods  can  be 
used.   That  1s,  we  had  to  selecCa  relatively  small  number  of  courses, 
programs,  and  other  areas  of  the  college  out  of  a  rather  large  universe 
of  possible  loci  for  investigation.   Bearing  1n  mind  the  research  ques- 
tions we  posed  ourselves,  we  developed  the  following  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  areas  of  study:    (1)  the  relation  of  the  aim  cr  content  of 
a  course  or  program  to  literacy  development:   does  the  course  specif- 
ically take  for  Its  aim  the  development  of  reading,  writing  or  math 
skills  in  Its  pupils?   Does  the  course  require  the  extensive  use  of 
written  language  for  its  successful  negotiation  by  students?   (2)  the 
size  of  the  student  population:   does  the  course  or  program  reach  a 
significantly  large  population  of  students?   For  example,  the  Journalism 
program  of  the  college  is  highly  focused  on  literacy  skills,  yet  1t 
serves  only  a  small  group  of  students  from  a  relatively  homogeneous 
background  (e.g.,  middle-class  Anglo  females).    (3)  the  size  of  the 
minority  student  population:   does  the  course  or  program  provide  a 
service  to  a  significantly  large  population  of  minority  students?  Is 
there  a  high  concentration  of  minority  students  1n  the  program?    (4)  the 
effects  on  "student  career":    are  there  services  or  processes,  such  as 
assessment,  counseling  and  placement  which  are  crucial  to  the  students1 
negotiation  of  a  Hschool  career."    If  so,  these  services  and  processes 
must  be  studied. 

The  application  of  these  criteria  was  by  no  means  mechanical  and 
there  were  a  number  of  false  starts  and  strategic  retreats.    In  the 
following  section  we  provide  a  general  overview  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  student  body  of  the  college,  and  we  try  to  explain  how  different 
factors  entered  Into  our  decisions  to  investigate  particular  courses, 
programs,  or  services  of  the  college. 

STUDENT  BODY  COMPOSITION,  1976-1980 


Enrollment  data  on  the  student  body  is  hard  to  get,  and  what  is 
available  1s  fragmentary  and  inconsistent.    For*  example,  in  the  packet 
of  fall,  1980,  college  statistics,  colTege-credit  enrollment  1s  given  as 
12,829  on  one  page,  12,579  on  another,  12,584  on  another,  and  12,266  on 
still  another— and  1n  a  report  from  another  department,  enrollment  1s 
given  as  12,193.    Bearing  such  problems  in  mind,  we  have  tried  to  sum- 
marize the  college's  enrollment  changes  over  the  period  for  which  any 
records  are  available,  concentrating  especially  on  the  period  of  our 
study:  1978-1080. 

Total  Enrollment  In  the  College 

The  college,  in  order  to  emphasize  its  dramatic  growth,  collapses 
enrollment  from  all 'programs  into  one  figure  when  comparing  enrollments 
over  the  college's  histo&y.    Here  1s  the  total  enrollment  and  college- 
credit  enrollment  for  1976-1980: 
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1976         1977  1978  19/9  1980 

Total  Enrollment       B^T       11,539   ,    13,481        16,078  18,871 


Credit  Programs        6,5W        7,843        9,124       10,801  12,165 
(*  of  total)  75.8%         67.9%         67.6%         67.1*         64. 4**^ 

The  large  iump  between  1976  and  1977,  then,  represents  1n  a  significant 
part,  growth  1n  the  non-credit  sector  of  the  college  (from  24.2%  of 
total  enrollment  to  32.1*).   This  report  1s  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  college-credit  sector. 


Rate  of  Growth 
Total  College 
Credit  Enrollment 


1976-1977 
34.3* 
20.3* 


1977-1978 
16.8* 
16.3* 


1978-1979 
19.3* 
18.3* 


1979-198C 
17.4* 
12.6* 


Breakdowns  of  this  data  before  1978  are  almost  non-existent,  so  we  can 
only  hypothesize  about  these  rates  and  the  trends  they  may  represent. 
We  know  that  1n  1975-76  the  coVege  underwent  a  great  expansion  by 
adding  a  second  regional  campus  to  Its  system.    The  1976-77  Increase  may 
represent  an  aftershock  of  this  expansion,  with  the  relatively  smaller 
rates  1n  the  years  thereafter  representing  Increased  demand  1n  a  non- 
expanding  environment.   The  decline  between  1978-79  and  1979-80  may  mean 
that  the  limits  of  the  existing  facilities  are  being  approached,  but 
there  1s  no  way  of  evaluating  this  until  the  fall  1981  figures  become 
available. 

Enrollment  by  Program  Area  and  Major 

We  have  statistics  only  for  the  period  1978-1980  for  this  topic: 


Enrollment  by  Program  Area 

Transfer- Arts 

Transfer- Science 

Vocational 

No  Major 

TOTAL 


Fall  1978 
1640  (18.1*) 
1042  (11.5*) 
3882  (42.8*) 
2501  (27.6*) 
9065  (100*) 


Spring  1980 
1783  (16.7*) 
1362  (12.8*) 
4117  (28.6*) 
3410  (31.9* 
10672  (100*) 


Fell  1980 
1644  (13.5* 


1375*) 
13.1*) 


1589  ( 

4720  (38.7*) 

4240  (34.7*) 

12193  (100*) 


The  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  college  1s  "no  ma.ior."   What  this 
means  1s  not  clear.   There  are  any  number  of  reasons  a  student  might  not 
declare  a  malor: 


uncertainty/unclear  goals 

nc  Intention  of  obtaining  a  degree 

planning  to  attend  only  one  or  two  courses  (refresher  courses,  etc.) 
desired  major  not  offered 

We  should  note  that  In  reviewing  the  records  of  students  on  scholastic 
probation  we  discovered  that  many  of  the  students  (perhaps  as  many  as 
one- fourth)  who  are  listed  as  "undeclared  majors"  actually  have  definable 
malors  1n  terms  of  the  courses  they  take  (for  example,  someone  who  1s 
"undeclared,"  but  enrolled  only  1n  Child  Care  courses  may  be  considered 
a  Child  Care  major). 
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The  "Transfer-Arts"  program  area  has  Increased  very  slightly  and 
has  declined  as  a  proportion  of  the  college  (from  18.1*  to  13.5*).  This 
program  includes  the  majors: 

Art,  Drama,  Economics,  English,  French,  General  Studies,  Government, 
German,  History,  Journalism,  Music,  Psychology,  Radio-Television  Film, 
Sociology,  Spanish,  Speech,  Communications 

One  of  these  ma.iors,  General  Studies  accounts  for  over  half  of  the\ 
enrollment  in  this  program  area  (848  of  1644).    It  is, a  program  for  x 
students  who  intend  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  college,  and  its  enrdl>x- 
ment  has  declined  from  989  in  the  spring  of  1980  to  848  in  the  fall.  \ 
Most  of  the  remaining  majors  in  this  area  are  quite  small.    We  should 
note  that  several  of  them  have  high  Black/Hispanic  enrollments: 

Economics:  37.1% 
Government:  30.7% 
Psychology:  31.5% 
Sociology:  48.416 
Spanish:  34.5% 

None  of  these  programs  were  studied  as  programs :   General  Studies  is  too 
heterogeneous  and  the  other  programs  are  too  small  for  our  project  to 
allocate  resources  for  intensive  study.    However,  one  program  in  this 
area— English— contains  a  course  required  for  almost  all  of  the  majors 
in  the  college:    Freshman  English.    As  a  consequence  of  Freshman  English, 
the  English  program  has  the  largest  headcount  enrollment  of  any  program 
in  the  college— and  the  largest  faculty— while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a 
very  small  number  of  majors  (usually  under  50).    We,  therefore,  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  our  resources  to  studying  Freshman  English  for  the 
following  reasons:    (1)  it  affected  more  students  than  any  other  single 
course  in  the  college;  (2)  the  course  content— essentially  writing 
training— is  essentially  related  to  the  subject  of  literacy;  (3)  the 
course,  therefore,  represented  a  locus  at  which  a  particular  set  of 
literacy  demands  were  imposed  on  a  very  large  and  heterogeneous  group  of 
students;  (4)  not  on'y  did  the  Freshman  English  course  represent  a 
barrier  of  literacy  demands  through  which  all  students  had  to  pass, 
there  was  also  the  explicit  assumption  that  the  course  imparted  to  the 
students  literacy  skills  which  they  would  need  or  could  use  in  other 
courses  1n  the  college. 

The  "Transfer- Science"  program  area  has  grown  both  in  real  numbers 
and  as  a  proportion  of  the  college  over  the  period  1978-1980  (from  1042 
to  158<»,  n.5*  to  13.1%).  However,  these  figures  are  a  little  mislead- 
ing.  This  program  area  includes  the  majors  of: 

Biology       Business  Administration       Chemistry  Geology 
Physics       Pre-Engineering  Mathematics       Physical  Science 

Excepting  Business  Administration  and  Pre-Engineering,  all  of  these 
courses  have  lost  enrollment  in  the  1978-80  period  (Pre-Engineering  was 
first  offered  in  1979).   Of  the  1589  students  in  this  program  area,  1196 
are  in  the  two  majors:   Business  Administration  or  Pre-Engineering. 
None  of  the  majors  in  this  area  have  particularly  high  Black/HUpanic 
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enrollments  (e.g.,  Business  Administration:    24.956  minority;  Pre- 
Engineering:  Pre-Engineerjng  has  the  largest  "other"  enrollment 

of  any  program  1n  the  college:    20*,  mostly  Oriental.) 

As  with  the  majors  in  the  "Transfer-Arts"  program  area,  we  decided 
against  studying  any  of  the  majors  in  the  "Transfer-Science"  area  as 
programs.   With  the  exception  of  the  two  programs  mentioned  above  tTTe 
enrollments  are  quite  small,  with  low  minority  enrollments.    None  of  the 
programs  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  literacy  skills.   The  Busi- 
ness Administration  program,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  college  js  actually  ^ 
not  an  autonomous  program  at  all:    there  are  no  Business  Administration 
instructors,  no  Business  Administration  courses.    It  1s  simply  a  transfer 
business  program,  similar  to  the  "vocational"  program  Business  Management, 
but  requiring  some  of  the  general  courses  needed  to  transfer  to  a  four- 
year  college  (e.g.,  introductory  Government  and  History  courses),  in 
addition  to  a  slightly  more  rigorous  business  curriculum  (e.g.,  a  Busi- 
ness Administration  major  must  take  both  Accounting  I  and  Accounting  II, 
a  Business  Management  major  need  only  take  Accounting  I).    The  Pre- 
Englneering  maior  was  excluded  because  of  the  unusual  student  body 
composition  and  the  likelihood  that  many  of  the  students  in  the  program 
were  "drop-1ns"  from  four  year  colleges.    As  with  the  Business  Adminis- 
tration program,  Pre-Eng1neer1ng  1s  not  an  autonomous  program  with  Its 
own  courses  and  Instructors. 

We  did  decide,  however,  to  devote  resources  to  study  of  selected 
math  courses.    Several  factors  were  involved  in  this  decision:    (1)  math 
courses  are  required  in  a  wide  variety  of  majors,  both  transfer  and 
vocational;    (2)  instructors  1n  these  majors  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  students  often  have  poor  skills  1n  math;  (3)  math  courses 
represent  a  significant  locus  at  which  students  must  process  and  manipu- 
late text:   we  realize  that  most  studies  that  profess  to  be  concerned 
with  "literacy"  concern  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  reading  or 
writing;  we  submit,  however,  that  mathematics  is  similar  in  being 
grounded  in  graphic  text.   Moreover,  in  practice,  mathematics  and  prose 
t^xt  areoften  complexly  interrelated  (e.g.,  1n  "word  problems"). 

The  "vocational"  program  area  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  the 
areas.    It  1s  the  largest  in  terms  of  enrollment  and  contains  the  largest 
number  of  majors  (29).    The  heterogeneity  of  these  majors  1s  greater 
than  either  of  the  Transfer  program  areas,  ranging  from  manual  trades 
(e.q.,  welding),  low-status  occupations  in  the  service  sector  (e.g., 
Child  Care),  to  relatively  high  status  managerial  or  mid-management 
occupations  (e.g.,  Banking,  Accounting).    Moreover,  these  majors  showed 
extreme  diversity  in  the  characteristics  of  the  students  who  selected 
them  as  majors;  we  look  at  two  characteristics  in  particular:    sex  and 
ethnicity  (percentage  of  Black  and  Hispanic  students— these  are  the 
col1ege*s  categories). 

Sex 

While  the  college  as  a  whole   and  the  Vocational  program  area  as  a 
whole  (all  29  majors)  show  an  almost  even  distribution  of  males  and 
females  (for  the  vocational  program  area  the  figures  are  51%  male,  49X 
female),  most  of  the  individual  programs  in  the  Vocational  area  are 
heavily  skewed  towards  one  sex  or  the  other:    1n  13  of  the  29  programs 
more  than  60t  of  the  students  are  female,  1n  13  of  the  remaining  16 
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programs  over  60*  of  the  students  are  male.    Only  three  programs  have 
ratios  approaching  the  average.    In  five  majors  over  90%  of  the  students 
are  female;  1n  five  other  programs  over  90*  of  the  students  are  male. 
This  sexual  stratification  appears  to  be  a  very  close  reflection  of  the 
sexual  stratification  1n  the  regional  (and  probably  the  national)  labor 
market.  '  We  attempted  to  compare  the  sexual  distribution  1n  vocational 
programs  with  the  sexual  distribution  1n  occupations  derived  from  1970 
Census  data.   This  could  not  be  done  thoroughly  because  the  majors  do 
not  map  very  well  onto  Census  occupational  classifications.  However, 
the  available  evidence  supports  the  Interpretation  given  above.  The 
majors  which  are  dominated  by  a  single  sex  tend  to  be  congruent  with 
occupations  dominated  by  a  single  sex  (the  majors  dominated  by  women 
are:   child  care,  secretarial  stud1es~1n  office  occupations,  profes- 
sional nursing,  vocational  nursing,  and  fashion  merchandising.  The 
majors  dominated  by  men  are:   auto  mechanics,  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  weldng,  construction  trades,  and  fire  protection  tech- 
nology).  We  conjecture  with  some  confidence,  then,  that  the  types  of 
vocational  programs  that  men  and  women  decide  to  major  1n  are  highly 
Influenced  by  the  existing  labor  market  and  tb*  students'  (accurate) 
perceptions  of  the  traditional  role  and  gender  -/pes  associated  with 
different  occupations.   Note  also,  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
professional  nursing  and  fashion  merchandising  (where  the  subject  matter 
1s  traditionally  associated  with  women),  the  occupations  most  likely  to 
<how  sexual -specificity  are  low-status  service  occupations  or  the  manual 
trades . 

Ethnicity  (Black  and  Hispanic  Enrollment  In.  Vocational 
"Fduwatlon) 

.  Having  found,  we  think,  a  relationship  between  sexual  stratifica- 
tion 1n  vocational  programs  and  sexual  stratification  1n  the  labor 
market,  we  began  trying  to  account  for  minority  enrollment  distributions 
1n  a  similar  fashion:   comparing  the  programs  with  the  highest  minority 
enrollments  to  the  occupations,  or  occupational  sectors,  with  the  highest 
minority  employment. 

We  need  to  stress  here  that  minority  enrollment  1n  the  college  1s 
relatively  low  with  respect  to  the  community  the  college  serves.  The 
table  helow  gives  the  percentages  of  ethnic  groups  enrolled  1n  the 
college,  1n  thje  public  school  district  which  overlaps  the  area  the 
college  serves,  and  the  percentages  of  ethnic  groups  living  1n  the 
county  served  by  the  college: 

1980  Enrollment  1980  Public  School  1980  County 
White  and             rTOS                        54*  73.7* 
Others 

Hispanic  12.4*  27*  15.6* 

Black  8.8*  19*  10.7* 

The  reader  should  bear  these  figures  in  mind  when  we  speak  below  of 
"high  minority  emrollmentsH  1n  this  or  that  program—In  fact,  as  of  Fall 
1980,  there  were  no  programs  1n  the  college  whose  combined  Black  and 
Hispanic  enrollment  accounted  for  even  half  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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However,  there  seemed  to  be  a  relatively  clear  pattern  1n  the  types  of 
majors  which  had  high  minority  enrollments.   The  ethnic  breakdown  for 
the  vocational  program  area  as  a  whole  Is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  given  above  for  the  total  college  enrqllment:    12.5*  Hispanic,  9* 
Black.    If  we  differentiate  the  majors  offered  1n  the  vocational  program 
area  with  reference  to  the  types  of  occupations  for  which  they  train 
their  students,  we  find  that  some. of  the  majors  have  a  disproportion- 
ately high  number  of  Blacks  and  Wspanlcs:    specifically,  these  are 
majors  that  correspond  to  occupations  1n  the  service  sector  (Child  Care, 
Human  Services,  F1re  Technology,  Law  Enforcement,  and  Vocational  Nurs- 
ing); majors  representing  occupations  1n  low  status  clerical  work  (Office 
Occupations,  b:it  see  below);  majors  representing  occupations  classified 
as  "Craft  and  kindred  Worker**  by  the  Census  Bureau  (A1r  Conditioning, 
Auto  Hechanlcs,  Construction,  and  Printing),  and  majors  representing 
occupations  classified  as  "Operatives,  except  transport"  (Welding). 
According  to  1970  Census  data,  these  are  exactly  the  occupational  cate- 
gories with  the  highest  concentrations  of  Blacks  and  H1span1cs  (taking 
Into  account  sex  1n  the  case  of  clerical  occupations,  which  are  very 
Important  for  minority  women,  especially  H1span1cs,  but  much  less  Impor- 
tant for  minority  men).    (There  Is  another  Important  occupational  cate- 
gory, employing  relatively  high  proportions  of  Black  and  Hispanic  men— 
"Laborers,  except  furm"-- for  which  there  is  no  clear  analog  among  the 
programs  of  the  vocational  program  area.) 

Having  suggested  a  broad  connection  oetween  the  concentration  of 
minority  students  1n  specific  vocational  programs  and  the  concentration 
of  minority  employees  1n  occupations  corresponding  to  those  programs,  we 
must  now  allude  to  several  exceptions.    Of  the  ten  vocational  programs 
1n  which  minority  students  account  for  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
total  enrollment  (from  23.5*  to  47.5*  of  total  enrollment),  eight  fit 
Into  the  four  occupational  classifications  we  mention  above  (service, 
clerical,  craft,  operatives,  except  transport).   The  two  majors  which  do 
*nt  fit  Into  these  classifications  are  Radiological  Technology  and  Food 
■i ..lagement:   the  first  corresponds  to  the  occupation  "Radiological 
technologists  and  technicians"  1.n  the  "Professional,  technical  and 
kindred"  occupational  category:    a  category  1n  which  Blacks  and 
H1soan1cs  account  for  only  4*  of  employed  males  and  8*  of  employed 
females  1n  the  Census  Bureau's  metropolitan  area  corresponding  to  the 
area  served  by  the  college.    Census  data -broken  down  by  ethnicity  is  not 
available  for  Individual  occupations  such  as  radiological  technology— 
Instead,  we  must  use  the  category  "Health  Technologists,"  which  Includes 
not  only  radiological  technicians,  but  "clinical  technologists  and 
technicians,"  "Dental  Hyg1en1sts,"  "Health  record  technologists," 
"Therapy  Assistants,"  and  "Health  technicians"  as  well.    Still,  taking 
"Health  Technologists  and  Technicians"  as  the  category  for  comparison, 
we  find  that  this  area  has  the  highest  proportion  of  minority  employment 
of  all  of  the  areas  1n  the  "Professional  and  Kindred"  occupational 
category  (23.4*  for  the  entire  Profession  and  Kindred  category,  Blacks 
and  Hlspanlcs  account  for  only  7.5*  of  those  employed).   Thus,  radiolog- 
ical technology  1s  not  as  great  an  exception  as  1t  would  seem- at  first. 
We  were  unable  to  pinpoint  any  occupational  category  1n  the  census  data 
that  corresponded  closely  to  the  major  of  "Food  Management"  (which  only 
16  students  have  declared  as  their  major),  and  can  offer  no  suggestions 
as  to  why  1t  should  be  favored  more  by  minority  than  Anglo  students. 
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The  ten  programs  mentioned  above  account  for  26%  of  all  Black 
enrollment  1n  vocational  programs,  28%  of  all  Hispanic  enrollment  and 
12%  of  all  Anglo  enrollment.   4.5%  of  all  Anglos  1n  the  college  are 
enrolled  1n  one  of  these  ten  programs,  10.3%  of  all  Blacks,  and  11%  of 
all  Hlspanlcs. 

There  are  two  more  Interesting  exceptions  to  the  general  relation 
we  have  suggested  between  minority  enrollment  1n  specific  programs  and 
minority  employment  1n  corresponding  occupations.    (1)  While  the  relation- 
ship seems  to  hold  for  female- dominated  occupations  1n  the  service 
sector  (e.g.,  child  care),  1t  does  not  seem  to  hold  at  all  for  male- 
dominated  occupations  1n  the  service  area  (Law  Enforcement  and  F1re 
Protection  technology).    Blacks  and  H1span1cs  account  for  only  8.37%  of 
the  policemen  and  detectives  employed  1n  1970  and  only  12.8%  of  the 
Firemen  and  fire  protection  specialists  employed  1n  1970.  However, 
Blacks  and  Hlspanlcs  account  for  almost  40%  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
majors  at  the  college  and  12.1%  of  the  Fire  Protection  Technology  majors. 
With  respect  to  F1re  Protection  technoloqy  this  1s  not  really  much  of  an 
Inconsistency— especially  when  we  note  that  Hlspanlcs  accoun*  for  all  of 
the  minority  students  majoring  1n  this  area  and  all  of  the  m..ior1ty 
people  employed  1n  this  area  (12.1  and  12.8%  respectively).    In  other 
words,  F1re  Protection  appears  to  be  an  occupation  in  which  Blacks  have 
made  no  1n-road  whatsoever.   The  case  of  Law  Enforcement  1s  somewhat 
more  uncertain— 1t  1s  possible  that  minority  recruitment  policies  of  the 
last  10  years  (remember  that  we  are  using  1970  census  data)  have  Increased 
the  number  of  minority  people  employed  1n  this  occupation.   The  relatively 
high  percentage  of  minority  majors  in  Law  Enforcement  (of  which  Blacks 
account  for  two-thirds)  may  also  be  related  to  the  fact  that  Law  Enforce- 
ment 1s  the  only  department  1n  the  college  headed  by  a  minority  admlnis- 
tra  tor  (a  Black).    (2)  An  exception  to  our  generalization,  and  one  we 
cannot  really  account  for,  1s  that  one  occupation  1n  the  "Craftsmen  and 
Kindred  workers"  occupational  category— Construction  Trades—  had,  1n 
1970,  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  minority  employees  (2b. 2%).   As  of 
Fall,  1980,  however,  only  16.1%  of  the  students  majoring  in  this  program 
were  Black  or  Hispanic  (below  the  average  for  the  vocational  program 
area).    We  can  only  speculate  that  Ihis  discrepancy  may  derive  from 
changes  1n  the  construction  Industry  1n  the  last  ten  years. 

There  1s  another  factor  related  to  ethnic  enrollment— location  of 
the  proqram.   The  college  1s  split  Into  two  regions.   The  Main  campus  of 
what  we  will  call  "Region  I"  1s  located  1n  a  predominantly  Black  neigh- 
bor hood;  the  main  campus  of  "Region  II"  1s  located  1n  a  predominately 
Anglo,  upper-middle  class  neighborhood.    Of  the  ten  programs  1n  which 
minority  students  comprise  a  disproportionately  "high  enrollment,  eight 
are  headquartered,  and  are  primarily  taught  out  of  Region  I.    One  of  the 
reralning  two  programs  (Office  Occupations)  has  parallel  departments  on 
both  campuses,  while  the  remaining  program  (Food  Management)  1s  taught 
at  Region  II,  at  a  night  campus  1n  Region  I,  and  "on-the-job." 

More  generally,  15%  of  the  students  1n  Region  I  are, Black;  only  6% 
of  the  students  1r  Region  II  are  Black  (Hispanic  students  .  ccount  for 
13%  of  the  student  population  1n  both  regions)1.    Put.  another  way:  62.3% 
of  all  Black  students  attending  the  college  attend  classes  1n  Region  I; 
33.4X  of  Black  students  attend  classes  1n  Region  II. 

The  stratifications  by  sex  and  ethnicity  raise  some  Interesting 
questions  for  our  study:   most  obviously,  how  does  the  relationship 
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between  college  program  and  occupation  operate— are  students  counseled 
Into  these  programs  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  ethnicity,  do  they  select 
their  majors  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptions  of  realistic  job  oppor- 
tunities, do  the  programs  1n  fact  "ater  to  students  who  are  already 
employed  1n  these  areas?   If  1n  fact  these  programs  present  their  stu- 
dents with  different  types  of  literacy  demands,  and  If  literacy  develop- 
ment 1s  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  literacy  demands  one  must  deal 
with,  1s  there  a  differential  development  of  the  literacy  skills  of  men 
as  opposed  to  women?  Anglos  as  opposed  to  Blacks  and  H1span1cs?  One 
thing  seems  certain:    1n  studying  the  literacy  demands  of  students  1n 
the  community  college,  1t  1s  essential  to  take  Into  account  the  relation- 
ship of  sex  and  ethnicity  to  selection  of  program  major  and  the  social 
structural  positions  of  the  occupations  for  which  these  majors  are 
purportedly  preparing  the  students. 

In  selecting  areas  to  study  1n  the  Vocational  program  area,  we  made 
an  assumption  that  any  program  we  studied  must  be  studied  as  a  program: 
that  the  various  courses  which  made  up  the  program  must  be  seen  as 
fitting  together  to  form  an  academic  career  through  which  the  student 
must  pass  1n  order  to  be  adequately  trained  for  employment  1n  a  corre- 
sponding occupation.   The  literacy  demands  for  particular  courses  must 
be  seen  as  fitting  together  to  form  a  "higher  order"  demand  on  students 
seeking  such  training.    Such  an  approach  is  not  Inconsistent  with  our 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  most  students  do  not  follow  a 
program  through  all  the  way  to  an  Associate  degree.   We  assume,  however, 
and  our  observations  of  the  programs  bear  the  assumption  out,  that 
almost  all  students,  even  those  with  very  specialized  Interests,  do 
pursue  a  block  of  courses  within  a  program- -that  they  encounter  the 
program  not  as  a  single  course  or  even  a  collection  of  autonomous  courses, 
but  Instead  as  a  coherent  set  of  Integrated  courses  (though  the  level 
and  quality  of  this  Integration  may  very  widely).  4 

We  decided,  on  the  basis  of  our  experiences  of  the  amount  of  effort 
entailed  1n  observing  Individual  classes  (such  as  Freshmen  English), 
that  to  study  a  program  adequately  would  require  the  efforts  of  at  least 
two  researchers  for  an  entire  semester.   The  first  weeks  of  the  semester 
would  be  especially  Intense,  with  the  observers  taking  <n  as  many  dif- 
ferent courses  as  possible  1n  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  those  which  would 
be  most  central  to  our  Interests.    Intensive  observation  of  these  selec- 
ted courses  (usually  three. or  four)  would  then  be  carried  out  through 
the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

The  selection  of  which  programs  to  study  was  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated (since  we  had  little  way  of  learning  much  about  these  programs 
before  committing  ourselves  to  them).   Two  programs  were  selected 
because  of  high  minority  enrollments:    Child  Care  (a  female -dominated 
proqram)  and  Office  Occupations  (the  content  of  the  course  seemed 
intrinsically  related  to  literacy).   A  third  program— Accounting—was 
selected  for  study  because  of  Its  very  large  enrollment,  its  course 
content  focusing  on  both  the  manipulation  of  prose  text  and  graphic 
text,  and  because,  unlike  the  other  two  programs  selected,  1t  had  a 
slightly  less  than  proportionate  enrollment  of  minority  students.  Thus, 
we  selected  a  program  from  the  Service  occupational  area,  a  program  from 
the  Clerical  area,  and  a  program  from  a  high  status  semi -managerial  area 
(accounting).   Our  neglect  of  the  manual  or  "Craft"  trades  such  as  A1r 
Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  reflects  in  part  a  lack  of  personnel 
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resources  and  1n  part  our  feeling  that  these  areas  have  already  received 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  (forming  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
work  of,  for  example,  Stlcht  and  Mikulecky) . 

Developmental  Studies 

One  orogram  was  selected  as  a  locus  of  Intensive  Investigation 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  relationship  to  literacy:    the  developmental 
studies  reading  and  writing  courses.   This  seemed  an  obvious  selection, 
as  these  courses  are  1n  large  part  a  response  to  a  perceived  deficiency 
1n  the  literacy  skills  of  students  entering  the  college,  and  because 
they  take  as  their  sole  function  the  Inculcation  and  Improvement  of 
literacy  skills.   The  basic  math  courses  are  responses  to  growing  Instruc- 
tor concerns  about  poor  math  skills  and  are  of  additional  Importance  to 
this  study  as  they  Involve  students  with  the  processing  and  manipulating 
of  text. 

Counseling 

We  determined  that  many  crucial  processes  1n  the  college  did  not 
have  lod  In  specific  courses  or  programs:    the  assessment,  advising, 
and  placement  of  students;  the  dedsl on-making  processes  by  which  stu- 
dents (with  or  without  the  assistance  of  advisers)  select  courses  and 
program  majors;  the  sources  of  aid  and  counseling  available  to  students 
having  problems  1n  the  school  (and  the  factors  responsible  for  whether 
or  not  they  are  aware  of  or  seek  this  assistance).    In  order  to  get  at 
these  questions,  we  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy  to 
examining  the  counseling  system  at  the  college. 
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CHAPTER  II 

STUDENT  SERVICES  SUBSYSTEM-COUNSELING  COMPONENT 

Official  entry  Into  higher  education  systems  requires  prospec- 
tive and  current  students  to  come  into  contact  with  student  services 
personnel  1n  a  variety  of  admissions,  advising,  and  counseling  func- 
tions.   These  functions  will  be  investigated  to  provide  Information 
on  adaptation  processes  of  minority  and  other  students  to  the  conmunlty 
college  and  vise  versa. 

The  three  functions  afct  as  college  access  mechanisms  for  students 
and  they  will  be  approached  in  the  following  manner:    To  set  the  con- 
text, a  brief  historical  sketch  of  structural/proyrammatic  changes  1n 
Student  Services,  and,  1n  general,  the  role  of  counseling  will  be  pre- 
sented.  Then  the  Enrollment  Phase:  new  student  orientation,  pre- 
advlslng,  and  registration,  and  tL-  role  of  counselors  and  faculty  ad- 
visors will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  the  access  structure  demands  on 
and  responses  of  students.   A  presentation  of  the  counseling  function 
Itself,  will  follow,  removed  from  the  timeframe  of  the  enrollment  pro- 
cess.   This  section  will  Include  the  counseling  activities  of  academic 
advising—performance  problems— and  career  counseling;  the  shared  and 
separate  functions  of  facuKy  advisors  and  counselors  will  be  outlined 
and  related  to  the  rpeelal  groups  for  which  each  1s  responsible.  Again 
the  access  structure  demands  on  and  student  responses  to  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Since  aspects  of  counseling  take  place  in  the  counselors  office 
and  were  not  open  to  observation  due  to  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
interaction,  Human  Potential  courses  taught  by  counselors  were  observed 
to  gather  additional  data  on  counseling  processes.   These  courses  in 
career  exploration  and  personal  development  will  be  discussed  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

In  the  final  section,  the  counseling  issues  which  surfaced. will 
be  presented,  and  the  Interface  between  Student  Services— Counseling 
Component  and  the  rest  of  the  college  will  be  examined. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  data  sources  for  this  chapter  Include   Interviews,  observation 
course  documents,  and  Student  Services  documents.    Out  of  150  student 
Interviews,  approximately  half  contained  Information  on  new  student 
orientation,  advising,  and  counseling  used  in  this  study.    New  student 
orientation  and  registration  were  observed  for  three  semesters.  Eleven 
counselors.  Including  the  administrators  of  Student  Services,  and  two 
student  services  assistants  were  Interviewed.    Formal  Interviews  were 
taped,  but. there  were  numerous  untaped  Informal  conversations  before  . 
and  after  classes,  in  the  student  lounge,  and  in  hallways  both  with 
students  and  with  counselors.   Three  counselor  staff  meetings  were  also 
observed.   Concerning  classroom  observations,  35  Human  Potential  classes 
were  observed  over  the  course  of  one  semester. 


This  chapter  was  prepared' by  Nora  Comstock  with  the  assistance  of 
Pat  Taylor. 
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Overview 


The  major  role  of  counselors  prior  to  about  1975  has  been  described 
by  counselors  as  "little  more  than  academic  advisors.   This  is  not  to  say 
that  that  is  not  an  important  role,  but  when  we  are  responsible  for  ad- 
vising everyone,  there  is  little  time  for  anything  else."   The  counselors 
decided  to  change  this  state  of  affairs.   And  some  of  the  changes  that 
they  envisioned,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  frustrated  faculty  and  stu-  . 
dents,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  structure  of  the  access  mechanisms 
that  partially  describe  the  Student  Services  Office  and  the  role  of 
counselors  at  this  time. 

Change  efforts  emerged  from  a  growing  awareness,  on  the  part  cf 
counselors,  of  the  inability  of  their  small  group  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  groups  for  which  they  were  responsible  (students  and  faculty 
primarily],  of  a  need  to  utilize  skills  and  training  that  were  not  being 
tapped  that  were  valuable  contributions  to  students  adaptation  to  the 
college.   They  were  also  aware  of  a  need  to  become  advocates  of  the  value 
of  counseling  services  both  for  students  and  faculty. 

The  changes,  then,  affected  the  academic  advising  function  and  en- 
hanced the  counselor-faculty  Interaction  opportunities.    In  the  following 
discussion,  we  briefly  describe  the  antecedents  of  the  changes  and  the 
changes  themselves.   This  discission  will  provide  the  context  for  the 
description  and  analyses  of  the  Student  Services  subsystem  as  it  relates 
to  adaptation  options  for  students  at  the  research  sites. 

The  Academip  Advising  Intervention 

As  Indicated  earlier,  academic  advising  described  the  major  role  of 
counselors  in  Student  Services.    However,  given  the  broad  range  of  pro- 
grammatic offerings  and  the  increasingly  larger  student  enrollments, 
counselors  felt  that  they  were  becoming  Increasingly  inefficient  and  in- 
effective in  this  traditional  role.   As  one  counselor  stated: 

It  doesn't  make  sense... that  I  should  have  adequate  understanding 
of  however  many  programs  there  are...<>0  to  70  programs. . .so  that 
I  can  appropriately  advise  students  in  whatever  program  they're 
in.    It  makes  sense  to  me  that  someone  who  is  working  in  a  par- 
ticular department  1s  the  person  who  has  the  most  information, 
the  most  accurate  information  and  access  to  everything  that's 
needed  in  terms  of  advising. 

Apparently,  some  faculty  perceived  the  situation  similarly.   When  these 
disgruntled  faculty  complained  to  counselors  about  the  problems  with 
counselor  advisement,  the  counselors  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest 
that  if  faculty  of  the  various  programs  advised  their  own  students, 
everyone  would  benefit.   Students  also  complained  about  advising  prob- 
lems with  counselors.    In  general,  there  seemed  to  be  a  consensus  among 
these  groups  that  faculty  should  be  the  advisors  of  their  own  students. 

The  opportunity  for  change  came  in  1978  when  the  administrators 
of  Student  Services,  several  faculty,  and  a  district  administrator  were 
requested  to  study  the  academic  advising  process.   The  changes  that 
ensued,  as  a  result  of  the  focus  on  academic  advising,  were  responses 
to  two  questions:  who's  to  be  Involved  in  academic  advising  and  when 
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are  they  to  be  Involved?  Administrators  Informed  us  concerning 


Who's  to  be  involved? 

Each  program  1s  responsible  for  its  own  students.  Full-time 
instructors  are  faculty  advisors.    Faculty  advisors  for  each 
program  are  to  be  available  at  the  college  during  New  Student 
Orientation  and  at  the  site  location  during  registration  to 
assist  students  needing  advising. 

Counselors  are  to  retain  advising  responsibility  for  "Undecided" 
and  General  Studies  majors— 40%  of  the  student  body. 

When  should  academic  advising  take  place? 

Academic  advising  should  take  place  year  round.   There  really 
isn't  any  need  to  restrict  it  to  a  two-week  time  period.  It 
can  take  place  any  time.    Students  seek  out  the  instructor 
or  advisor  whenever  they  want  to,  at  their  convenience. 

These  changes  were  not  implemented  all  at  once.   As  one  administrator 
put  it: 

We  moved  slowly  (changing  a  few  things  at  a  time).  We  took 
one  step  of  the  changes  in  the  summer  registration;  then  we 
added  something  else  the  following  registration.  There  was 
a  minimum  of  resistance  to  the  new  duties. 

Increasing  Counselor-Student  Interaction  Opportunities  y 

Reducing  the  numbers  of  students  for  which  counselors  had  academic 
advisement  responsibilities  should  provide  more  time  for  use  with  students 
in  need  of  general  academic  advisement,  specifically  General  Studies  and 
Undecided  majors.   But  counselors  asked,  "What  about  the  students  who 
declared  a  najor  and  were  still  basically  uncertain  about  their  choice?" 
"What  about  students  who  could  benefit  from  counseling  services  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  options  for  various  forms  of  counseling  assistance?" 
An  on-campus  outreach  focus  was  needed  to  Inform  both  students  and  faculty; 
faculty,  in  many  Instances,  were  no  more  informed  than  students  about 
counseling  and  other  student  services  available.   This  1s  especially  true 
of  the  large  .numbers  of  part-time  Instructors,  even  though  a  handbbok  con- 
taining general  Information  has  been  prepared  for  them. 

The  topical  workshop  was  suggested  as  one  method  of  Increasing 
awareness  of  services  and  providing  more  than  one-to-one  counseling  ser- 
vice to  the  student  clientele.   Student  Services  personnel,  specifically 
counselors,  began  advertising  and  offering  workshops  on  study  skills, 
effective  coomuni cation,  career  cholce/expl oration,  etc.  Initially, 
only  counselors  who  desired  to  be  Involved  in  this  type  of  outreach  did 
so.   However,  the  strategy  was  successful  enough  to  seed  yet  another 
plan— why  not  teach  a  credit  course  in  personal  development  under  the 
auspices  of  the  social  sciences?  And  since  a  successful  venture  breeds 
growth,  why  not  create  a  department  of  Human  Potential *whose  faculty  are 
the  very  counselors  who  have  been  successful  in  teaching  the  workshops 
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and  the  courses?  The  workshops,  the  course,  and  the  department  became 
realities  In  due  course.   And  with  the  status  change  of  counselors  from 
support  personnel  to  faculty,  the  teaching  role  became  a  duty  of  all 
counselors. 

Increasing  Counselor-Faculty  Interaction  Opportunities 

Since  faculty  were  primarily  aware  of  the  academic  advising  role 
of  counselors,  Student  Services  also  needed  to  employ  strategies  that 
provided  face-to-face  contact  with  instructors.    The  information  memos, 
posters,  brochures  that  described  counselor  services  and  activities  were 
not  perceived  by  counselors  as  effective  communication  tools  for  faculty 
since  the  response  to  these  communication  devices  was  negligible.  And 
since  the  decentralized  model  of  organization  for  counseling  services 
was  not  perceived  by  Student  Services  administrators  as  a  viable  al- 
ternative £ml counseling/instructional  integration  at  these  colleges, 
face-to-face  contact  was  tt>  be  achieved  through  other  means. 

Several  strategies  emerged  as  possible  alternatives:  counselors 
as  liaisons  to  specific  programs  in  the  college,  attending  departmental 
meetings,  explaining  their  services,  and  generally  being  visible  to  the 
faculty  of  those  programs;  counselors  as  consultants  to  the  departments 
and  specific  individuals  concerning  student  programs  and  instructional 
approaqhes;  counselors  as  resource  persons  requested  by  instructors  to 
conduct  specific  workshops,  e.g.,  test-taking  skills  for  a  specific  in- 
structor's class.   All  of  these  strategies  are  presently  in  various 
stages  of  implementation. 

In  summary,  the  steps  taken  to  change  inadequate  academic  advising 
processes  engendered  a  climate  for  other  changes  that  could  potentially 
enhance  the  students1  options  for  adaptation  to  the  college.    In  the 
following  sections,  we  will  describe  and  analyze  some  current  interaction 
or  access  structures  of  Student  Services  that  evolved  fro-  counselor  per- 
ceptions of  desired  changes,  given  impetus  by  the  previou  y  described 
climate  for  change.    Furthermore,  since  access  structures  .re  opportunity 
vehicles  for  the  achievement  of  goals  for  which  they  were  created,  it  is 
Important  that  we  identify  (1)  factors  that  contribute  to  their  utility 
and  (2)  the  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  skills,  beliefs,  attitudes, 
knowled^  that  a  student  must  possess  or  adapt  to  to  be  ''successful" 
in  utilizing  the  options  for  adaptation  to  the  community  college.  These 
identification  processes  and  findings  will  be  included  within  the  analyses. 

The  Role  of  the  Counselor  as  Student  Services  Personnel 

The  philosophical  orientation  of  Student  Services,  consistent  across 
the  years,  1s  that  education  should  develop  the  "whole  person"— intellec- 
tual, personal -social,  esthetic,  cultural,  and  even  psychomotor  aspects. 
From  this  base,  Student  Services  can  be  conceptualized  as  a  philosophy, 
a  function,  a  role,  and  a  set  of  activities.   As  a  philosophical  precept, 
Student  Services,  then,  is  a  programmatic  conception  of  the  way  the  edu- 
cational institution  should  be  related  to  students.   As  a  function,  it  1s 
a  set  of  responsibilities  that  the  school  feels  1t  can  and  should  legiti- 
mately  assume.   As  a  role  or  set  of  roles,  Student  Services  can  be  per- 
ceived as  containing  structureTposI tlons  that  carry  the  obligation  of 
dispensing  the  school's  responsibility  in  this  area.   And  as  a  set  of 
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activities,  Student  Services  is  a  number  of  things  role  occupants  do  to 
and  for  students  that  are  held  to  be  consistent  with  the  philosophy,  the 
function,  and  the  role.    (Ideas  are  from  Weinberg,  1969:  1-2} 

When  counselors  are  hired  as  the  professional  staff  for  the  Student 
Services  Office,  a  period  of  adjustment  is  frequently  necessary  before 
they  can  assume  the  role  appropriate  to  the  student  services  function. 
By  training,  counselors  expect  to  spend  the  majority  of  their  time  in 
various  aspects  of  personal  counseling— and  expect  that  other  student 
services  personnel  should  handle  other  components  of  the  function.  How- 
ever, 1n  situations  where  the  staffing  is  limited  and  the  tasks  numerous, 
personnel  with  specific  professional  training  and  experience  are  required 
by  circumstances  to  perform  many  roles  and  tasks  they  mlgtt  consider  out- 
side the  purview  of  their  idealized  role.   Counselors  were  expecting  to 
enter  a  situation  where  clients  were  either  referred  to  them  or  would 
seek  them  out  as  a  matter  of  course.    This  is  not  the  case  in  many 
community  colleges. 

The  transition  is  a  difficult  one  not  only  for  the  counseling  staff 
but  also  for  the  administrators  of  the  Student  Services  Office  *ho  are 
also  trained  as  counselors  and  not  as  counselor/administrators.  These* 
administrators  must  expand  their  role  concept. as  well  as  that  of  their 
staffs  to  Include  roles  other  than  personnel  counseling,  roles  that 
serve  to  inform  the  college  personnel  of  the  value  and  utility  of 
counseling.    The  expanded  role  concept  is  a  means  of  increasing  counselor 
opportunities  to  interact  with  students  and  faculty  who  can  benefit  from 
their  services. 

Such  1s  the  case  1n  the  institutions  under  investigation.    Most  of 
the  Student  Services  professionals  are, counselors  by  training;  none  were 
trained  as  student  services  personnel.   And  the  expansion  of  the  role  con- 
cept as  a  dynamic  process  is  much  in  ev1dence>not  only  1n  the  scope  of 
the  outreach  efforts  but  in  the  in-house  staff  development  which  the 
Student  Services  administrators  provide  and  encourage  for  their  staffs. 

From  the  beginnings  described  1n  the  overview,  the  counselors1  roles, 
broadly  described,  Include  Information  brokering,  Information  collecting, 
and  personal  counseling.   Therefore,  they  are  expected  to  collect  student 
Information  for  departmental  and  administrative  records,  to  assist  with 
registration,  pre-advising,  and  new  student  orientation  (as  advisors  and 
administrators  of  the  activity),  to  provide  various  special  services  to 
the  handicapped,  to  teach  college' courses  in  personal  development  and  to 
conduct  workshops  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  to  act  as  one  of  the 
college's  staff  development  resourcts  through  such  workshops  for  faculty 
and  staff.   They  also  train  student  services  workers  who  act  1n  parapro- 
fesslonal  roles  1n  the  Student  Services  Offices. 

Counselors  also  administer  (for  a  small  fee,  collected  by  the  col- 
lege) several  tests  to  Interested  students,  Including  vocational  Interest 
tests,  aptitude  tests  and  personality  Inventories.   They  also  are  assigned 
a  liaison  function  with  different  departments  and  programs  in  the  college. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the  counselors  as  consultants  for  In- 
structional ^techniques"  in  areas  such  as  student  motivation,  teaching  the 
"culturally  different11,  and  cognitive  mapping  strategies  for  Instruction, 
etc.   Counselors  also  act  as  referral  agents  both  for  services  within  the 
college  and  in  the  community. 

.  In  practice,  these  activities  seem  to  predominate;  however,  the 
school  catalog  describes  counseling  and  the  counselor's  job  as  providing 
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services  to  three  counseling  areas:   academic,  vocational /career,  and 
personal  counseling.'  The  counselors  must  maintain  records  on  frequency 
and  nature  of  contacts  with  students  withrfh  these  categories.  Given 
practice  and  expectations,  both  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  are 
built  into  the  job. 

Discussion:   The  Counselors'  Pi  lemma 

The  counselors  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma:   how  to  do  the  job 
that  they  were  hired  to  do— counsel  students  and  provide  assistance  to 
them  in  making  adjustments  to  the  demands  of  college  life  and  to  their 
complex  lives  in  general— when  the  job  setting  has  not  been  prepared 
for  this  role.   Counselors,  then,  must  provide  for  their  own  education 
in  the  broader  function  of  Student  Services  and  for  the  education  of 
their  users.   They  must  explore  and  create  their  own  guiding  images, 
as  well  as  the  mechanisms  and  behaviors  that  will  take  them  toward  those 
images.   Their  training  and  interpersonal  skills  can  be  utilized  in  the 
counseling  approach  to  student  services  functions  as  delineated  by  Betz 
(1980,  to  be  discussed  in  more  detail  under  "Current  Access  Structures" 
this  section).   Most  of  the  elements  of  her  model  fall  within  the  loose 
student  services  framework  currently  visualized,  but  the  process  of 
change  makes  implementation  difficult.   These  tasks  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  historical  evolution  of  student  services  as  Fenske  (1980) 
points  out: 

Student  services  emerged  and  evolved  by  default,  by  taking 
over  necessary  and  sometimes  unpopular  tasks  abandoned  by 
trustees,  administrators,  and  faculty.    It  has  grown  into 
a  ubiquitous  but  somewhat  invisible  empire  in  virtually  every 
institution  of  higher  education.   During  one  rather  brief 
period  early  in  this  century,  it  came  fairly  close  to  en- 
tering the  mainstream  of  the  academic-jprogram.    In  general, 
however,  student  services  as  a  distinct  professional  role 
has  never  become  thoroughly  integrated  into  any  of  higher 
education's  three  principle  functions  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service.    By  assuming,  over  the  years,  a  multitude  of 
student- related  roles  and  activities  yet  by  remaining  es- 
tranged from  the  vital  functions  of  the  academic  enterprise 
student  services  finds  itself  in  the  peculiar  situation  of 
being  indispensable  but  peripheral  (p.  3). 

Boundary  spanning— "a  situation  where  a  person  simultaneously  is  a  member 
of  two  or  more  work  groups  in  an  organization"  (Kramer,  1980:105-106)— 
seems  a  requisite  role  to  overcome  the  legacy  described  by  Fenske. 
Boundary  spanning  involves  two  classes  of  functions:   information  pro- 
cessing and  external  representation  (the  latter  exemplified  by  the  liai- 
son roles  discussed  above).    "As  service  staff  and  faculty  collaborate 
to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  an  increasingly  diverse  academic  community, 
one  may  anticipate  *'  at  boundary-spanning  activity  by  student  services 
staff  will  increase"  (Ibid.:  106).   The  expansion  of  the  role  concept 
seems  to  support  this  prediction. 

Therefore,  a  student  services- staff  that  is  comp-ised  of  counselors 
has  at  least  three  major  problems  to  face  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the 
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students  and  the  college:  (1)  its  own  expectations,  attitudes,  beliefs 
derived  from  counseling  training;  (2)  the  peripheral  status  of  student 
services  1n  the  Institution;  and  (3)  its  survival  while  creating  a 
raison  d'etre  that  1s  viable^ given  the  constraints  of  the  internal  en- 
vironment. 
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The  Student  Services  Activities  j£  Counselors:    Current  Access  Structures 

The  current  student  services  activities  designed  for  student  use 
can  be  categorized  for  the  sake  of  analysis  into  three  access  structure 
categories  although  there  is  some  overlap  in  the  categories.    The  classi- 
fications are:   Direct  Access,  Indirect  Access,  and  Direct- Indirect  Ac- 
cess.  Direct  Access  refers  to  a  mechanism  that  places  the  student  in 
direct  one-to-one  contact  with  a  counselor  or  faculty  advisor;  group 
counseling  could  also  fall  into  this  category  if  there  is  a  certain  de- \ 
gree  or  level  of  group  interaction.    Indirect  Access  indicates  an  inter- 
mediary functioning  as  an  Information  resource  for  the  student  to  be 
made  aware  or  encouraged  to  access  the  service.    Examples  include  faculty 
advisors  recommending  career  counseling,  staff  development  activities 
that  enhance  faculty  valuing  of  counselor  roles,  consultation  with  faculty, 
etc.    Direct- Indirect  Access  describes  a  situation  where  counselors  are 
1n  face-to-face  contact  with  a  group  of  students  and  the  interaction  is 
either  not  long  enough  to  establish  the  group  counseling  climate  or  the 
goal  of  the  experience  1s  awareness  raising  or  knowledge  (Information) 
transmission  and  not  a  counseling  experience.    In  either  case,  the  stu- 
dent has  direct  contact  with  the  counselor  but  may  choose  not  to  carry  the 
contact  any  further  than  the  context  of  the  particular  situation.  These 
access  structures  can  be  further  delineated  by  the  timeframe  in  which 
they  are  operationalized.    Chart  1  Illustrates  the  access  structures 
along  the  Direct- Ind1rect/T1me-Bound— On-going  dimensions  (see  next  page). 

These  activities  reflect  the  elements  of  the  counseling  approach  to 
student  services  functions  described  by  Betz  (1980).    In  her  descriptions, 
however,  she  projects  student  services  staff  other  than  counselors  into 
the  the  elements  of  her  model:    referral,   direct  support  of  students, 
direct  programming,  relationships  with  other  workers,  and  consulting 
roles.    In  a  sense,  in  this  situation  at  the  research  sites,  the  college's 
personnel  must  be  trained  to  approach  Interaction  with  students  in  a 
counseling  mode.    This  1s  one  of  the  major  problems  student  services  must 
confront  because  their  staff  1s  severely  limited. 

Many  faculty  and  other  college  personnel  do  not  understand  the 
Importance  of  counseing  skills  and  attitudes  in  working  with  people, 
especially  students  who  are  uncertain  about  themselves,  their  skills, 
etc.    Through  staff  development  workshops,  liaison  and  consulting  activi- 
ties, counselors  build  their  own  skills  as  well  as  model  (for  others) 
the  process  and  skills  of  the  counseling  approach,  basically  to  Inter- 
personal communication. 

Frequently,  these  types  of  efforts  take  time  to  come  to  fruition; 
and  1t  1s  difficult  to  defend  the  Interventions  to  evaluation  attempts 
because  the  products  of  the  work  are  not  IrvmedlHtely  apparent,  and  are, 
1n  fact,  affected  by  personalities,  politics,  and  other  forces.  Further, 
the  Student  Services  Office  alone  cannot  affect  change  1n  college  per- 
sonnel approaches  to  Interaction  modes  with  students.   The  Institution's 
leadership  must  do  more  than  sanction  the  efforts;  1t  must  become  a 
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CHART  I 

CURRENT  ACCESS  STRUCTURES  TO  STUDENT  SERVICES  COUNSELING  COMPONENT 


DIRECT 


DIRECT-INDIRECT 


INDIRECT 


TIME 
BOUND 


Academic  Advising 
Enrollment  Phase: 

New  Student  Orientation 

Pre-Advising 

Registration 
Re-entry  after  scholastic 
probation 


enrollment  Phase: 

New  Student  Orientation 
Registration 
Facilitators 
Administrators 
Training  of  Student  Services 
Workers 


f 


Topical  Workshops 

Human  Potential  Courses 
Personal  Development 
Career  Exploration 

Services  for  the  Handi capped 


Referrals  —  self 
(student) 
public  relations 
literature;  letters 
to  high  school  seniors; 
Career  Day,  etc. 


ON 

GOING 


Career  Counseling 
Personal  Counseling 
Academic  Counseling 


Training  of  Student  Services 
Workers 


Referrals  —  others 
(liaison,  staff  devel- 
opment, consultation, 
etc.)  —  student  peers, 
family  faculty  and  other 
college  personnel;  high 
school  or  social  agency 
counselors. 
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part  of  them  1n  visible  ways. 

The  partus  listing  of  counselor  activities  1n  Chart  1  Identifies 
the  efforts  being  made  to  integrate  student  services  into  the  flow  of 
college  services  in  general.   The  discussion  has  Indicated  areas  that 
need  further  consideration  and  attention.   These  will  be  Integrated  into 
the  final  section  where  recommendations  for  change  will  be  considered  as 
a  unit. 

In  the  following  discussions,  elements  of  the  Direct  and  Direct- 
Indirect  Access  structures  will  provide  the  context  for  an  examination  of 
services.   The  descriptions  detail  the  process  of  interaction  between  the 
student  and  school  personnel  4 sped f1 eel ly  counselors  and  faculty  advi- 
sors), while  the  analyses  focus  on  discussion  of  the  process  or  some 
aspects  of  it,,  the  demands  of  the  processes  on  students,  and  student 
responses  to  thT3mands.   TFeTnrollment  Phase  is  examined  first,  fol- 
lowed by  tfie  Ecwileling  Functi on  jwr  se. 

The  Enrollment  Phase 

The  Enrollment  Phase  has  four  parts:  (1)  orientation  presentations, 
(2)  assessment,  (3)  acadfemic  advising,  and  (4)  renlstration.    The  follow- 0 
ing  descriptions/analyses  are  of  the  orientation  presentations  and  assess- 
ment.  Academic  Advising  and  registration  each  will  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

New  Student  Orientation 

Orientation  is  the  main  vehicle  by  which  the  college  provides  new 
students  with  Information  about  the  college,  assesses  basic  skills,  pre- 
pares, new  students  for  the  registration  process  (Including  documents  re- 
quired for  admission),  and  advises  for  course  selection,    (However,  only 
30  to  40%  of  the  new  students  take  advantage  of  this  service.)   This  event 
1s  usually  held  a  month  prior  to  registration.   While  some  self -assessment 
surveys  are  completed  at  registration,  and  while  some  courses  scheduled 
diagnostic  tests,  orientation  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  large  block 
of  students  1s  assessed  for  basic  skills  attainment. 

During  the  period  of  field  work,  orientations  were  held  over  two- 
day  periods  with  each  session  lasting  two  hours  (a.  total  of  12  sessions). 
The  majority  of  students  in  one  district— the  only  research  sites  in- 
cluded 1n  this  section— attend  orientation  at  centrally-located  colleges 
within  the  district.   The  orientations  c,*e  coordinated  by  the  counseling 
staff,  but  the  staff  delegates  the  job  of  reading  and  writing  assessment 
to  the  facul4>y  of  the  developmental  program  and  math  assessment  to  the 
Math  Department. 

The  orientation  is  meant  to  serve  four  functions:  (1)  to  give  stu- 
dents some  basic  information  about  the  college— programs  and  services  of- 
fered, etc.;  (2)  to  assess  the  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  of  the 
students  who  attend;  (3)  to  advise  students  about  courses;  and  (4)  tc 
provide  data  for  preparation  of  the  preliminary  paperwork  required  for 
registration.  These  four  functions  ar*e  performed  differently  at  various 
college  research  sites;  two  versions  of  orientation  procedures  are  de- 
scribed in  some  detail. 
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Students  attend  orientation  sessions  at  the  times  indicated  on  their 
time  permits  (see  section  on  Writing  for  details  on  time  permit  ac^isi- 
tion).  The  orientation  is  held  in  a  college  facility  located  on  the  cam- 
pus.  As  the  students  enter,  those  whose  permits  indicate  mors  than  24 
college  ^redit  hours  (later  increased  to  30)  are  directed  to  the  other 
side  (permits  are  color  coded  for  process  efficiency).   Most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  1n  the  latter  category.   There  are  approximately  125-130  stu- 
dents at  each  orientation  session. 

All  of  the  students  are  given  a  packet  containing  a  blank  assess- 
ment card  (to  be  filled  in  after  assessment  data  is  provided),  schedule 
forms  to  be  used  during  the  day,  pamphlets  on  financial  aid,  and  so  on. 
The  orientation  then  beings  with  a  slide-tape  show  describing  the  col- 
lege.  This  slide  show  was  directed  by  an  administrator  in  the  Student 
Services  Office  who  described  its  function  during  a  planning  session  in 
Fall  of  1979  "...to  calm  them  (students)  down  and  get  them  into  a  lis- 
tening mood.. .to  let  them  know  that  informatiori^wlll  follow." 

The  slide  show  begins  with  some  general  information  about  the  col- 
lege.  The  narrator  says  that  the  average  age  of  students  there* is  29- 
30  years  (data  we  have  collected  places  the  age  closer  to  27).  The 
ethnic  enrollment  figures  for  the  college  are  given  as  72%  Anglo,  14% 
Mexican-American,  12%  Black  and  2%  Oriental;  it  is  said  that  these  figures 
reflect  the  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  city  (according  to  figures  in  the 
college  planning  report  for  1979,  the  city  population  in  1977  was  69% 
Anglo,  12%  Black,  17%  "Spanish-speaking",  all  others  2%).   Enrollment  fig- 
ures for  the  college  (excluding  ABE/ GEO)  in  the  Fall  of  1979  were  75% 
Anglo,  12%  Mexican-American,  10%  Black,  all  other  groups  4%.  (Absolute 
enrollment  of  minority  groups  has  slowly  increased,  but  their  percentage 
within  the  total  enrollment  has  declined  over  the  past  three  years.) 

The  narration  of  the  slide  show  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  four 
areas  of  education  that  the  college  serves: 

1)  Untversity  Transfer:   These  are  freshman  and  sophorrcre  courses, 
transferable  to  four-year  institutions,  that  lead  to  Associate 
degrees. 

2)  Occupational /Technical :   This,  according  to  the  slide  show,  is 
designed  to  meet  the  city's  needs. 

3)  Continuing  Education:  These  courses  are  concerneu  with  personal 
development.  Over  one  hundred  subjects,  according  to  the  narration, 
are  offered  to  teach  a  variety  of  skills. 

4)  Adult  Basic  Education:    In  this  section,  the  narrator  talks  as 
usual,  but  there  are  no  pictures  or  slides  for  many  seconds  (slides 
for  other  sections  show  school  facilities  and  the  like).  Finally, 
there  1s  a  picture  of  an  elderly  Anglo  san  with  high  school-age 
students.   The  narration  speaks  of  the  "democracy  of  education" 
which  1s  "for  all  ages,  with  public  support  and  encouragement." 

A  second  slide  show  begins,  this  one  describing  student  services. 
Included  in  the  narration  1s  a  description  of  counseling  services:  per- 
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sonal  and  career  counseling,  financial  aid  counseling,  counseling  for 
veterans  and  so  on.   The  library  and  testing  center  services,  as  well  as 
the  tutoring  laboratory  are  mentioned.   This  slide  show  then  presents 
the  documents  that  the  student  must  bring  to  registration:    (1)  a  high 
school  or  college  transcript;  (2)  an  Immunization  certificate;  and  (3) 
an  advisement  sheet  signed  by  an  advisor. 

The  slides  describe  course  planning— there  is  a  slide  which  lists 
options  in  courses,  along  with  the  appropriate  forms.   A  comment  about 
time  management  is  included  in  the  narration:   courses  should  be  balanced 
with  other  commitments  such  as  work  and  the  family.   The  various  abbj?e- 
viations  and  acronyms  used  in  school  materials  are  explained  in  the  slides, 
and  the  location  of  registration  is  mentioned.   With  this,  the  slide  show 
ends. 

After  the  slide  shows,  an  instructor  takes  the  students  through  a 
self-assessment  of  their  "personal  growth  potential"  (the  students  must 
answer  such  questions  as  "Who  are  you?",  and  "Do  you  like  yourself?"). 
On  the  basis  of  this  self-assessment,  students  are  invited  to  consider 
taking  human  potential  courses.   An  instructor  in  the  Math  Department 
is  then  introduced,  and  he  takes  the  students  through  another  self-assess- 
ment—this one  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should  enroll  inMnath 
courses  (such  questions  as  "What  do  you  plan  to  major  in?"  "How  long  has 
it  been  since  you  last  took  a  math  course?").    Students  are  told  that  if 
they  intend  to  enroll  in  a  math  course,  they  should  report  to  a  certain 
room  during  the  advising  session  to  take  an  individualized  math  assessment 
test.    (See  Math  section  for  details  of  math  assessment.) 

An  instructor  in  the  developmental  program  is  introduced  and  makes 
the  following  remarks: 

There  are  three  steps  you'll  be  going  through  today.   This  is 
orientation.    The  film  you  just  saw  told  you  something  about 
the  college  and  the  registration  process... We  asked  you  for  a 
writing  sample,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  you  how  you  did  on 
that  today. 

She  explains  that  the  writing  samples  are  assessed  by  English  instructors, 
who  check  them  for  unity,  coherence,  grammar,  and  spelling.    If  they  find 
that  the  writing  sample  is  "not  acceptable",  they  make  a  course  recommen- 
dation (to  a  developmental  class)  for  the  student.    The  instructor  con- 
tinues: 

We're  really  dedicated  to  giving  you  a  strong  educational  back- 
ground in  writing,  reading,  and  math.  After  orientation,  those 
of  you  with  yellow  time  permits  will  go  down  to  the  gym  to  take 
the  reading  test.  We'll  let  you  know  what  your  scores  are  before 
>ou  leave  the  room,  and  we'll  let  you  know  how  you  compare  with 
other  students  at  the  college. 

After  other  comments  on  the  uses  of  the  assessment  cards  in  the  orientat- 
ion packet  which  carry  assessment  data  on  the  students  for  advisors,  this 
assembly  disbands.    Individuals  with  more  than  24  college  credit  hours  who 
have  already  submitted  a  writing  sample  stop  by  a  table  on  their  way  out 
of  the  room  to  learn  of  their  writing  evaluations.   Those  students  with 
less  than  24  college  credit  hours  are  herded  down  to  the  gym  to  take  the 
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reading  test,    (The  testing  procedure  1s  described  in  the  section  on 
Reading.) 

Once  students  receive  their  assessment  data,  they  are  routed  one 
of  three  ways: 

1)  Students  with  reading  and/or  writing  scores  Indicative  of  basic 
ski. Is  problems  are  directed  to  developmental  program  personnel  for  an 
Individual  explanation  of  the  scores.   These  students  are  advised  to  en- 
roll for  various  levels  of  remedial  reading/writing  courses  prior  to  at- 
tempting regular  courses.    If  they  enroll  solely  in  developmental  courses, 
they  need  see  no  other  advisor;  however,  1f  regular  course  work  is  taken 
concurrently  with  developmental  courses,  students  must  see  either  a  coun- 
selor or  their  academic  advisor.    These  advisors  should  ask  the  student 
about  his  assessment  scores  and  officially  advise  him  to  take  the  develop- 
mental courses. 

2)  Students  with  declared  majors  and  acceptable  test  scores  proceed 
to  see  their  departmental  advisor. 

3)  Students  with  Undecided  or  General  Studies  majors  and  adequate 
test  scores  must  see  counselors. 

Further,  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  math  courses  at  any  level  are  to 
see  a  math  advisor  prior  to  enrolling  in  math  courses. 

Procedure  II 

The  orientation  procedure  at  another  college  is  quite  different. 
There  are  fewer  students  (between  50-60  per  session),  and  the  orientation 
sessions  are  held  in  classrooms  (albeit  large  lecture  classrooms).  There 
are  no  time  permits  and  no  seating  segregation.    The  same  orientation 
packets  are  distributed;  the  seme  slide  shows  are  shown.    But  rather  than 
representatives  from  the  various  divisions,  counselors  organize  and  direct 
the  orientations.   Their  main  function  appears  to  be  the  clarification  of 
tape-slide  subject  matter  and  the  materials  in  the  orientation  packfet. 
The  counselor  explains  that  the  assessment  tests  are  administered 

so  that  we  can  better  know  how  to  serve  you;  so  we  can  make 
better  recommendations.    If  youscore  below  a  certain  level 
on  the  tests, we  recommend  that  you  take  courses  to  bring 
your  skills  up  to  a  level  that  will  serve  you  1n  the  rest  of 
the  college.   That  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  take  these  courses; 
they  are  voluntary.    But  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
consider  taking  them  if  you  feel  uncertain  about  your  skills, 
or  1f  your  test  scores  Indicate  that  you  may  need  them. 

Later  in  the  orientation  a  student  asks  for  some  clarification  on  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  developmental  courses.   The  counselor  says  that 

if  we  find  that  you  do  poorly  on  the  reading  and  writing 
assessments,  we  urge  very  strongly  that  you  take  these 
courses.   We  don't  want  you  taking  courses  you  can't 
pass... We  recommend  that  you  score  at  least  on  the  12th 
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grade  level.   We  doubt  that  you  would  be  able  to  pass  the 
Composition  I  class  otherwise. 

After  the  orientation  presentations,  the  reading  assessment  and  advising 
procedures  are  basically  the  same  as  in  Procedure  I.   Students  are  to  go 
to  the  developmental  program  advisors  to  get  results  of  writing  assess* 
ments,  but  this  procedure  was  not  described  to  the  students  at  orientation. 
The  procedure  1s  supposed  to  be  explained  at  the  time  the  students  acquire 
time  permits  and  submit  writing  samples.   We  were  un&ble  to  determine  how 
many  students  actually  follow  the  recommended  process.   At  this  site,  a 
memorandum  from  the  department  head  of  developmental  studies  encourages 
Freshman  English  Instructors  to  request  writing  samples  from  their  stu- 
dents on  the  first  day  of  class  and  to  recommend  developmental  classes 
to  those  who  need  them.   We  were,  again,  unable  to  determine  how  many  in- 
structors did  thi|,  but  our  impression  is  that  most  of  them  do  not. 

Discussion:   Orientation  Issues 

Orientation  at  the  community  college  cannot  be  a  one-shot  gamble. 
According  to  O'Banion  (1972),  orientation  should  be  a  continuous  process 
beginning  with  college  interaction  with  students  in  high  school  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  student  exits  from  the  college,  either  as  a  transfer  to 
four-year  colleges,  to  jobs  in  the  community,  or  simply  having  accomplish- 
ed some  personal  interest^goals.   The  overarching  goal  of  orientation  is 
to  help  the  student  learn  about  himself  and  about  the  college.  O'Banion 
describes  the  nature  of  most  orientation  proceedings: 

Most  orientation  sessions  are  a  holocaust  of  information  giving, 
1n  which  administrators  and  student  personnel  staff  members  feel 
they  have  met  the  purposes  of  orientation  when  they  have  'told 
the  students  what  they  need  to  know.1    In  this  kind  of  orienta- 
tion, students  are  exposed  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  college 
in  a  series  of  speeches  designed  to  make  students  feel  welcome 
and  to  Inform  them  of  relevant  programs  offered  by  the  college. 
These  sessions  are  often  followed  by  citation  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  the  student  1s  supposed  to  remember  and  observe 
throughout  the  college  experience.   The  'Information  blast1  may 
also  Include  an  introduction  to  the  dozens  of  clubs  and  organi- 
zations available  to  students.   Finally,  the  student  sits  through 
an  explanation  of  program  tracks,  course  offerings,  academic  ad- 
vising procedures,  registration  procedures,  and  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  where  to  place  his  parking  sticker   (1972:  190-191). 

Even  thcjgh  this  statement  describes  orientation  sessions  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  the  situation  does  nbt  appear  to  have  changed  much. 

Clark  (1972)  made  a  statement  concerning  orientation/ admissions  pro- 
cedures and  minority  students  that  1s  equally  applicable  to  many  of  the 
new  students  at  the  community  college. 

Most  of  their C  minority  students)  life  experiences  and  communi- 
cation have  been  informal.   The  informality  of  their  life  styles 
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leaves  them  ill -prepared  to  cope  &1th  the  formal  aspects  of  ad- 
missions requirements,  registration  procedures,  etc.. ..The  very 
scrict,  orderly  procedures  for  college  inquiries  and  the  subse- 
quent Impersonal  relationships  which  accompany  college  enroll- 
ment discourage  the  minority  group  from  seeking  admission  (p.  38). 

When  the  minority  student  is  enabled  to  bring  the  routine  opera- 
tional aspects  of  the  college  within  his  perceptual  field  and 
develops  the  ability  to  cope  with  these  routinized  operations,  he 
becomes  more  and  more  accepting  of  the  other  experiences  at  the 
college  (p.  40).  * 

While  generally  agreeing   with  the  content  of  the  statement,  there  isV. 
one  aspect  of  the  college's  responsibility  tha,t  is  missing:    the  college*^ 
acceptance  of  the  differences  and  validity  of  different  student  lifestyles. 
The  college  must  also  make  adaptations  to  enhance  the  students1  adjustment 
to  a  value  system  which  is  predominant  in  the  world  of  work  which  the  stu- 
dents will  eventually  enter,  if  he  is  not  already  working.    There  are 
many  Informal  mechanisms  through  which  the  college  adapts  to  student 
lifestyles;  and  while  informality  is  not  inappropriate,  it  must  be  an 
Informality  of  process  and  not  of  goal  attainment,  which  is  enhanced  by 
college  policies  that  promote  goal  achievement. 

General  Cornnents  on  Assessment  Practices 

While  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  assessment  practices  of  the 
colleges  are  undertaken  in  the  reading  and  writing  sections  of  this  re- 
port, some  general  comments  concerning  the  superstructure  are  appropriate 
here.   These  comments  relate  to  two  issues:    Informing  the  students  about 
assessment  at  orientation  and  the  possible  consequences  of  the  descriptive 
information  on  assessment  for  some  students. 

There  1s  no  indication  prior  to  the  orientation  presentations  that 
there  will  be  an  assessment  of  basic  skills.    One  way  of  viewing  this 
situation  suggests  that  by  not  telling  the  students  of  the  assessment, 
they  do  not  build  up  anxiety.    Therefore,  fear  of  assessment  does  not'  ~ 
become  a  factor  in  a  decision  to  attempt  entering  the  community  college. 
Furthermore,  surprise  anxiety  may  be  considered  less  debilitating  than 
anxiety  that  builds  up  from  knowing  the  tests  are  imminent.    Part  of  the 
rationale  might  be  inferred  from  the  philosophy  that  regardless  of  the 
results  of  the  assessment  (and  the  student  may  refuse  to  be  assessed  ~ 
we  have  no  Information  on  the  numbers  who  refuse),  jt  i$  only  informa- 
tion to  be  used  by  the  student.    It  is  his  choice  tb  utilize  the  informa- 
tion —  to  make  excuses  for  his  performance  and  ignore  the  scores  or  to 
agree  with  the  assessment  and  act  accordingly  —  in  addition  to  other 
knowledge  he  has  about  himself  that  advisors  do  not  have. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  assessment  is  that  1t  is  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  student, and  the  college  will  provide  the  mechanisms  for  assess- 
ment and  access  tt>  the  information.    Since  testing  is  not  mandatory,  there 
1s  no  need  to  advise  the  students  beforehand.   The  student  is  an  adult  who 
must  cope  with  the  exigencies;  the  mechanisms  for  information  are  pro- 
vided; the  student  need  only  decide  to  utilize  them. 

As  a  further  comment  on  assessment,  generally  in  the  orientation, 
testing  1s  presented  as  a  valuable  tool  for  the  student  to  consider,  and 
the  presenters  stresr  the  college's  desire  for  students  to  succeed  in 
their  endeavors.    However,  the  label  "unacceptable0  ascribed  to  a 
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certain  level  of  scores  (as  per  our  observation  of  some  presentations) 
may  transmit  something  of  "unacceptable11  to  the  student  himself,  of  Ins 
self  concept,  and  therefore  to  how  others  will  perceive  him  if  he  en- 
rolls in  developmental  coarse  work. 

The  access  structure  demands  on  the  students:    Student  attendance  at 
orientation  indicates  that  students  somehow  learned  about  1t  and  that  they 
chose  to  attend.   Once  at  orientatiorvthe  students  are  provided  with  1nfor 
mation  1n  the  form  of  written  materials  (written  ut  various  levels  from 
sixth  grad-j  to  college  freshman),  audio-visual  presentations  covering  new 
as  well  as  some  of  the  same  material  presented  in  written  form,  and 
verbal  explanations  by  college  personnel.    In  the  more  informal  orienta- 
tion there  is  an  opportunity  for  questions  from  students;  however,  they 
rarely  take  the  opportunity.   The  orientation  at  the  gym  1s  not  conducive 
to  questions,  and  students  are  advised  to  seek  out  college  personnel  if 
they  have  any  questions.   Therefore,  if  the  data  provided  is  to  benefit 
the  students,  they  must  have  a  certain  level  of  skills  and  certain  atti- 
tudes about  the  process.   These  skills  and  attitudes  include,  among  others 

1)  Inclination  to  do  what  is  requested  at  orientation,including 
testing,  sitting  through  presentations,  waiting  in  lines,  etc. 

2)  ability  to  access  information  from  written  and/or  verbal  sym- 
bols at  the  levels  used  in  the  handouts,  presentations  and 
assessment  tools. 

3)  ability  to  ask  questions  to  get  understanding  he  needs  to 
accomplish  orientation  goals. 

4)  persist  through  the  process  regardless  of  how  confusing  or 
frightening  it  might  be. 

Student  responses  to  access  structure:    One  of  the  administrators 
indicated  and  several  counselors  conmented  on  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
possible  5,000  new  students,  only  1,300  came  to  new  student  orientation. 
Some  of  the  students  who  did  not  attend  may  not  have  known  about  it. 
One  frustrated  student  at  registration  commented  that  the  college  ought 
to  have  an  orientation  to  prepare  students  for  reglstrattwrothers  must 
have  chosen  not  to  come  because  they  felt  there  were  no  advantages  and 
no  consequences  to  non-attendance.    Others  decided  to  enroll  too  late 
to  attend  orientation.   According  to  one  counselor,  of  those  students 
who  do  attend 

some  of  them  are  there  because  they  know  that  by  coming,  they 
will  have  access  to  earlier  time  permits   for  registration. 
So  they  are  playing  1t  as  a  game,  but  they  are  not  really 
paying  attention.   We  accept  that.   We  have  not  been  able 
to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  1t. 

A  major  consequence  that  counselors  attribute  to  non-attendance  at 
orientation  is  student  enrollment  1n  courses  they  are  not  academically 
prepared  to  handle. 

Some  of  the  students  who  do  not  attend  orientation  and  who  do 
not  get  that  preassessment,  and  they  do  not  get  adequate 
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advising*  simply  because  they  don't  talk  to  anyone  before 
they  go  to  register.... their  choices  could  have  been  mare 
realistic,  if  they  had  advisement  based  on  assessment. 

There  1s  no  Information  on  the  number  of  students  who  attend 
orientation  who  do  not  go  on  to  register  1n  the  college,  or  even  those 
who  do  not  go  on  to  advising  before  or  after  the  assessment  process. 
Therefore,  1t  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  response  to  the  orientation  process- 
In  general  and  to  the  effects  of  the  different  procedures  of  the  colleges. 
However,  from  various  data  sources,  Including  college  documents  and  inter- 
views with  developmental  program  personnel,  it  seems  that  of  those  stu- 
dents who  are  advised  during  orientation  to  take  developmental  courses,  few 
actually  do  so.   One  counselor  inddated  that  the  low  enrollment  rate 
might  be  affected  by  student  use  of  the  tutoring  lab  rather  than  becoming 
involved  1n  a  semester-length  course.    The  fact  remains,  to  be  considered 
again  under  literacy  and  counseling,  that  providing  assessment  information 
to  students  does  not  seem  to  affect  significantly  their  decision  making 
concerning  their  ability  or  desire  to  enroll  in  regular  coursework. 

In  summary,  the  actual  access  structure  demands  on  students  of  the 
orientation  process  are  minimal.    Persistence  is  a  basic  requirement  that 
will  get  students  through. 

Orientation  as  an  access  structure  is  utilized  by  only  30  percent 
of  the  new  student  group;  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  explored.   Of  the 
30  percent  who  do,  it  seems  that  a  larwe  number  do  not  heed  the  advice 
to  enroll  in  developmental  course  work.   Counselors  and  faculty  advisors 
feel  that  these  are  some  of  the  students  who  end  up  in  academic  difficulty 
during  the  semester. 

Academic  Advising  —  Preparation  for  Registration  (course  selection) 

The  first  contact  that  most  students  have  with  counselors  and 
faculty  advisors  is  during  the  enrollment  phase.   After  entry  into  the 
college,  an  advisor's  "approval11  1s  required  for  registration  each 
semester. 

Originally  the  responsibility  for  all  academic  advising  was  assigned 
to  the  counselors;  however,  this  arrangement  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory 
for  several  reasons.    The  students  complained  that  they  were  not  advised 
accurately  or  adequately  about  courses  in  their  majors;  faculty  complained 
about  getting  students  who  did  not  belong  in  their  classes;  counselors  noted 
that  the  advising  load  was  too  great  fo»  them  under  that  system.  Coun- 
selors did  not  have  the  expertise  necessary  to  advise  students  1n 
specialized  fields,  about  sequencing  or  transferability  of  courses.  Faculty 
1n  a  given  field  would  be  better  resources  for  student  advisement.  There- 
fore,^ college  began  to  utilize  faculty  as  discipline  advisors  and  coun- 
selors as  advisors  for  Undecided  and  General  Studies  majors. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  process  for  all  faculty  and  to  provide 
an  easy  reference  tool,  the  district  produced  a  "Handbook  for  Faculty 
Advisors"  which  clearly  and  methodically  describes  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  faculty  advisors  and  describes  the  college  services  to  which 
faculty  can  refer  students  for  assistance  of  various  kinds.   A  11st  of  the 
course  equivalencies  for  local  area  colleges  and  universities  1s  also 
provided  for  faculty  use. 

In  the  following  discussions. the  process  of  advising  by  faculty  and 
counselors  will  be  described  and  analyzed. 
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flew  Student  Orientation:    Department  Advising 


After  determining  where  the  requisite  faculty  advisor  is  located 
(either  by  asking  someone  or  checking  the  advisor  location  sheet  in  the 
orientation  packet  pamphlet),  students  make  their  way  to  their  advising 
stations. 

iuudent  declaration  of  a  major  makes  the  major  a  given  in  the  advis- 
ing session.   Advising  becomes  a  matter  of: 

answering  questions,  handing  out  program  materials,  helping 
the.  student  complete  his/her  degree  plan  and  approving  and 
stamping  course  cards.    The  advisor  may  also  conduct 
other  appropriate  activities,  such  as  necessary  pre-testing, 
M  heqhcses  (p.  6  Faculty  Advisor  Handbook). 


An  example  of  such  a  session: 


Student  walks  in  and  advisor  looks 
cates  a  chair  for  the  student. 


up,  says  "hello"  and  indv 


\ 
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A: 


I  want  to  take  some  business  courses. 

What  do  you  want  to  take? 

V  don't  know. 

What's  your  major? 

I  don't  know. 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Take  business.    I  took  some  business  courses  in  high 
school . 

Are  you  going  to  a  four-year  institution  or  getting  an 
associates1  degree? 

I  want  to  transfer  to  the  university. 

Then  turn  to  p.  64  in  the  catalog  and  don't  let  anyone  tell 

you  differently.   Just  follow  i  .  (Page  64  indicates 

Business  Administration  degree  plan). 

Business  Administration? 

Follow  only  this  because  courses  will  transfer  but  only 
these  will  count  toward   a  degree  plan... You  need  statistics 
(business). ..O.K.? 

I  don't  know  abotjt  accounting.    I  can't  see  doing  it  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

You  need  to  take  six  hours  of  accounting.    If  you  don't 
like  it  then  stay  out  of  it.    If  you're  having  fun  doing 
it,  great!    If  not,  you'll  waste  your  time. 


The  advising  sheet  is  signed,  stamped,  and  the  student  is  now  ready  for 
the  registration  process  which  will  take  place  four  weeks  later. 

New  Student  Orientation:    Advising  Undeclared  and  General  Studies  Majors 

Counselors  encounter  some  special  problems  with  these  majors.  Some 
of  the  undeclared  majors  are  students  who  are  registering  for  one  course, 
while  others  are  "drop-ins"  from  four-year  schools  trying  to  enroll  in 
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courses  that  are  either  not  offered  in  a  given  semester  at  their  colleges 
or  are  offered  at  inconvenient  times;  others  perceive  the  courses  at  the 
community  college  to  be  easier  than  those  at  f cur-year  colleges.  The 
perception  of  need  for  counseling  on  the  part  of  these  students  1s  appar- 
ently rather  low. 

In  the  case  of  the  General  Studies  majors,  however,  counselors  have 
something  to  work  with.    These  majors  must  iake  60  hours;  only  18  of  thesfj 
are  specified:   6  hours  of  U.S.  government,  6  hours  of  U.S.  history,  and 
6  hours  of  English.    The  remaining  42  hours  can  be  electlves  from  "any 
program  or  course  area."   The  colleges1  catalogs  encourage  the  general 
studies  major  to  check  with  counselors  "for  specific  directions  and  ad- 
vice regarding  the  transferability  of  courses  selected  for  this  degree." 

Approximately  50%  of  the  student  body  indicates  General  Studies 
majors.   Some  students  attend  college  for  personal  reasons  and  are  leav- 
ing themselves  the  option  of  switching  to  an  Associates1  Degree  1n  Arts 
and  Sciences.   Other  students  approach  college  with  only  vague  ideas 
about  the  ultimate  career  and/or  personal  value  of  a  college  education. 
The  General  Studies  major  provides  a  program  of  courses  which  will  trans- 
fer, 1n  most  cases,  to  four-year  colleges. 

These  students  reflect  a  popular  perception  that  college  work  per  se 
will  help  them  to  get  a  better  job  or  higher  status.    Debating  the  truth 
of  this  perception  1s  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  project;  however, 
suffice  1t  to  say  that  students  choosing  this  major  have  an  apparent  need 
for  information, as  well  as  some  possible  confusion  about  college  and  their 
place  in  it.    The  counselors1  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  give  the 
student  information  about  courses  in  the  college,  as  well  as  about  trans- 
ferring those  courses  at  a  later  date  to  four-year  schools.  Futhermore, 
1f  time  ar,d  circumstances  permit,  the  counselor  will  attempt  to  aid  the 
student  in  focusing  his  college  goals. 

Concerning  the  advising  process  j>er  se  for  General  Studies  and 
Undecided  majors,  counselors  are  situate?  Tn"  the  Student  Services  area 
where  they  have  their  individual  offices.    Students  are  seen  Individually, 
and  they  wait  1n  a  hallway  to  be  called  for  advising.    From  interviews 
with  counsel  orsjt  seems  that  the  process  1s  varied  and  rarely  lasts 
over  10  minutes  because  of  the  numbers  of  students  who  are  waiting  to  be 
advised. 

In  addition  to  the  assessment  data  provided  by  the  college,  some 
counselors  ask  questions  concerning  students'  educational  backgrounds  — 
high  school  grades,  how  they  perceive  their  high  school  pe    jrmance  in 
various  subjects.   Some  ask  about  interests  and  some  about  skills  stu- 
dents feel  they  possess.    Based  on  information  about  the  student  derived 
from  the  assessment  cards  and  the  brief  interview,  counselors  assist 
students  with  course  selection.    The  basic  nature  of  the  counseling  Inter- 
action 1s  one  of  reflecting  for  the  student,  the  Information  concerning 
him  that  the  counselor  has  gleaned.   One  counselor's  comments  seem  to  cap- 
ture both  the  philosophy  and  the  process: 


In  general,  my  approach  1s  to 
them  get  information  and  help 
of  decisions  they  must  make, 
to  make  decisions  for  them  or 


give  them  information  to  help 
them  sort  through  what  kinds 
But  I  resist  the  temptation 
tell  them  what  they  should  do. 


A  student's  comments  seem  to  confirm  this 


approach: 
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I  talked  to  a  counselor;  he  said  whatever  you  feel  like, 
whatever  you  feel  right  about,  whatever  you  want  to  take 
1s  all  right  with  us. 

Another  student  ^scribes  the  process: 

I  care  about  three  different  times  —  trying  to  figt  *e 

out  First  time  I  went  to  the  main  campus  —  I  talked 

to  the  Veterans'  counselor  there,  and  he  asked  me  what 
were  my  plans,  and  what  kind  of  degree  did  I  want  to  get? 
You  know,  I  said  I  just  wanted  to  take  some  classes  to  see 
if  I  could,  if  I  like  it. ...I'm  not  going  to  dream  about  a 
degree  right  now,  you  know,  that's  not  my  major  problem  right 
now.    I  just  want  to  get  into  class  —  and  roll  with  it... 
He  suggested  a  general  studies  major  and  you  know  I  looked 
over  the  book  and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  myself.  I 
should  take  that  because  that  would  leave  me  open.  I 
wanted  the  option  to  do  different  things.    And  then  I 
came  here  and  I  talked  to  the  Veterans'  counselor  (at  this 
college)  and  he  advised  me  the  same  way.   But  I  guess  It- 
was  really  my  choice,  but  you  have  to  see  a  counselor  any- 
way. 

To  most  counselors,  academic  advising  for  General  Studies  majors 
during  orientation  is  telling  students  what  is  in  the  catalog  in  the 
degree  plan  and  getting  them  started  with  basic  courses.   These  students 
are  encouraged  to  return  when  there  is  more  time  for  in-depth  exploration 
of  their  goals. 

Pre-Advising 

The  process  of  pre-advising  is  very  similar  to  that  described  for  New 
Student  Orientation.   However,  when  students  figure  out.  the  early  registra- 
tion time  permits  benefits  of  pre-advising,  at  least  as  far  as  course  se- 
lection goes,  they  have  a  more  successful  registration  experience.  The 
example  below  Illustrates  the  point. 

I  did  very  well  in  my  courses.    I  talked  to  my  teachers 
and  they  said  'you've  done  very  well  and  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  pre-register  (since  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
pre-regi strati  on,  he  is  referring  to  pre-advising)  and  get  your 
courses  right  now  and  make  sure  you  get  in  early  to  register. 
And  I  went  to  each  of  my  teachers  and  they  signed  my  slip... 
I  went  to  my  chemistry  teacher  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  get 
in  his  class  next  semester.    I  went  to  the  Dean's  Office 
and  picked  up  my  application  form  (pre-adv1s1ng  card) 
first,  then  I  took  it  to  my  instructor  and  said  will  you  sign 
this.   He  said  sure.   And  then  I  went  to  the  English  and 
said  I  want  in  this  course  at  such  and  such  a  time.   Then  I 
pre-regi stered,  more  or  less,  and  when  I  registered  it 
was  a  breeze.    I  got  everything  I  wanted. 

This  student  is  the  exception.  Most  students  simply  rush  to  their  academic 
advisor  and  get  one  signature. 
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According  to  a  Spring  1980  college-conducted  registration  survey, 
over  40  percent  of  the  respondents  (N»9,  436)  indicated  they  were  not  pre- 
advised,  even  though  an  advisor's  signature,  which  1s  supposed  to  sig- 
nify advisement,  is  required  for  registration.    Students  with  vocational/ 
technical  majors  were  disproportionately  represented  among  those  who  were 
not  pre-advised,  at  about  44  percent.    Roughly  —  and  these  figures  are 
probably  low  —  22.8  percent  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  27.4  percent  of 
the  undecided  majors  indicated  no  pre-advisement.    These  figures  suggest 
that  many  students  do  not  perceive  an  advisor's  signature  to  signify  ad- 
visement.   Indeed  they  described  advisement  as  interaction  between  the  ad- 
visor and  the  student  concerning  course  selection  in  a  manner  which  was 
not  perfunctory* and  this  was  not  what  they  experienced. 

.  In  summary,  advising  at  New  Student  Orientation  is  performed  in  a 
rush.    Since  students  appear  in  a  rush  and  there  are  many  lined  up  waiting 
to  be  advised,  advisors  tend  to  rush;  the  students  feel  more  rushed  because 
they  see  the  lines  and  the  advisors  seem  rushed  and  so  on.    One  result  is 
a  negative  perception  of  the  advising  process.    Two  students  interviewed 
indicated  that  even  when  they  felt  uncertain  <ind  wanted  to  talk  things 
over  with  their  advisors,  indication  of  interest  in  an  area  was  grasped  by 
the  advisor  and  next  thing  the  student  knew  he  had  a  schedule  of 
courses  for  registration  that  he  was  to  experience  to  see  if  he  responded 
to  the  content.   However,  in  all  fairness,  students  admitted  needing  to 
get  home  to  babysitters,  back  to  work,  etc.  and  indicated  they  would 
not  have  had  much  time  to  give  to  discussing  career  options.  Nonetheless 
they  did  not  feel  advised  in  an  adequate  fashion.    Further,  +here  ,1*""* 
no  continuity  of  contact  between  advisors  and  students.    These  students 
do  not  seem  to  return  at  a  less  harried  time  either  to  faculty  advisors 
or  counselors  for  career  counseling.  > 

The  fact  that  the  colleges  employ  small  numbers  of  full-time  in- 
structors and  that  only  full-time  instructors  are  allowed  to  perform  ad>- 
vising  puts  a  burden  on  academic  advisors  to  handle  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents.   And  since  most  part-time  faculty  are  not  perceived  by  counselors 
and 'apparently  decision  makers  as  knowledgeable  enough  about  the  college 
and  academic  requirements  of  their  field,  they  are  not  integrated  into 
the  advising  process.    Students,  however,  report  gaining  valuable  insight 
concerning  their  fields  from  part-time  instructors  who  influence  their 
course  selection  and  career  plans.   Part-time  instructors  seem  to  be  an 
under-utilized  resource  in  this  and  other  ways. 

Pre-advising  for  current  and  former  students  seems  to  fare  no  better 
in  terms  of  student  perceptions.    Unless  the  student  initiates  an  ad- 
vising session  prior  to  the  hectic  week  when  most  of  the  students  are  try- 
ing to  get  advised,  the  experiences  of  New  Student  Orientation  are  re- 
peated. 

There  were  also  reports  of  advisors  who  spend  time  with  their  stu- 
dents  and  who  did  not  rush  things.    However,  these  advisors  seemed  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  process  exigencies.    Students  who  have  had  supportive 
interaction  with  their  instructors  reported  the  greatest  amount  of  . 
satisfaction  from  the  process. 

Basically,  then  a  student  can  get  advised  and  registered  for 
courses  without  having  any  real  sense  for  why  he  is  doing  what  he's  doing. 
Sometimes  his  assessment  scores  are  asked  for  and  he  is  adviseJ  to  consider 
remedial  work  or  to  consider  utilizing  the  tutoring  labs  if  he  gets  into 
trouble  with  the  course  work,  but  the  student  must  make  his  own  choice. 

When  the  college  catalog  is  used  in  advising,  the  students  are 
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referred  to  the  pages  1n  the  catalog  where  their  degree  plan  is  located 
as  advisors  suggest  courses.    There  are  no  student  records  to  consider 
as  part  of  the  advising  system. 

Discussion:    The  Academic  Advising  Process 

Several  issues  of  primary  importance  arp        .aed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  academic  advising  process:    the  ^   lege's  apparent  perception 
of  the  function,  the  role  of  the  advisor  which  largely  defines  the  process, 
the  influence  of  declaration  of  a  major,  continuity  of  contact  between 
advisors  and  students,,  the  student  data  available  for  advising,  and  prep- 
aration of  faculty  advisor  for  the  advising  task.   The  following  discussion 
will  focus  on  the  relationship  of  these  key^issues  and  the  consequences  for 
the  students  and  the  college.  ^ 

College  Perception  of  Academic  Advising,  Role  of  the  Advisor,  and 
Impact  on  Academic"  Advising  of  Student  Declaration  of  a  Major 

The  Faculty  Advisors1  Handbook  sums  up  the  advisors1  responsibility 
as  "assisting  the  student  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities 
available  at  CCC."  (p.  i);  the  advisor's*  role  is  assigned  six  functions 
that  are  generally  similar  to  the  role  description  of  advisors  for  New 
Student  Orientation:    (1)  answering  questions;  (2)  handing  out  program 
materials;  (3)  advising  and  helping  the  student  complete  his  degree  plan; 
(4)  approving  and  stamping  course  cards;  and  (5)  conducting  other  appro- 
priate activities,  such  as  necessary  pre-testing. 

These  tasks  describe  minimal  expectations  —  basically  as  Dressel 
(1980)  says  "a  perfunctory  series  of  contacts."   He  goes   on  to  make 
the  following  statements  about  academic  advising. 

In  this  conception  of  student  program  planning  where  the 
students  are  not  expected  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
courses  otner  than  as  a  body  of  content,  nor  are  they  ex- 
pected to  understand  hew  several  courses  are  sequenced  and 
integrated  into  a  program,  the  advisor's  role  is  strictly 
limited.   The  advisor  should  know  the  requirements  and  should 
enforce  t;hem  upon  students.    Beyond  this,  he  helps  to  guide 
the  student  through  a  maze  that  even  the  advisor  does  not 
fully  understand,  either  in  its  rationale  or  its  policies  and 
rules. ...The  advisor  of  lower-division  students  is  not  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  about  disciplines  and  their  voca- 
tional implications  (except  possibly  for  his  own).  The 
advisor  is  usually  expected  to  be  conversant  with  general 
education  and  institutional  curriculum  requirements  within 
the  first  two  years  and  to  hold  the  students  to  them  (p.251). 

Dressel (s  comments  quite  accurately  reflect  the  role  of  the  advisor  and 
the  Impact  on  a  Student's  course  selection  of  declaration  of  a  major. 
The  process  of  questioning  the  student  on  interest,  when  it  takes  place 
at  all,  is  for  identifying  the  degree  plan  which  gives  the  advisor  a  clear 
direction  in  which  to  steer  the  student.   Hence,  the  student's  path  is 
determined  for  him  and  the  advisor  helps  the  student  schedule  the  courses 
to  meet  the  requirements  and,  in  some  fashion,  his  needs.    Even  for  Gen- 
eral Studies  majors  the  process  is  not  very  different,  although  the  student 
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has  far  more  latitude  in  structuring  the  program  to  suit  his  desires. 
The  emphasis  is  on  getting  basic  requirements  out  of  the  way  and  exploring 
specific  discipline  areas  for  selection  of  a  major  or  area  of  interest. 
This  process  is  partially  guided  by  the  expectation  that  these  students 
frequently  transfer  to  senior  colleges  or  will  shortly  choose  a  major 
and  that  having  followed  a  degree  plan  will  serve  the  student  best  in 
this  regard.    In  essence,  then,  there  seems  to  be  little  difference 
between  the  advising  of  discipline  majors  and  General  Studies  majors  at 
these  research  sites. 

Dressel  believes  that  "advising  is  caught  in  a  no-win  situation 
in  a  culture  predominantly  devoted  to  content  coverage,  the  departmental - 
disciplinary  orientation,  and  a  reward  system  that  has  little  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  either  teaching  or  of  advising"  (pp.  251-252).    This  notion 
could  account  for  the  "rubber  stamp"  perception  that  students  hold  of  the 
advising  process. 

Continuity  of  Contact  and  Student  Profiles  s 

Since  only  full-time  faculty  are  utilized  as  academic  advisors  and 
these  faculty  are  small  in  number,  it  makes  sense  to  assume  that  there 
must  be  some  continuity  in  the  advising  process  between  advisors  and 
students  from  semester  to  semester.    This  assumption  seems  to  hold  true 
when  the  program  is  small  and  students  and  instructors  get  to  know  each 
other.    The  quality  of  interaction  is  enhanced  —  more  personalized. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  development  of  expectations,  both  for  the 
student  and  the  advisor  that  seems  to  add  substance  and  to  encourage  con- 
tinued interaction.    In  the  larger  programs,  however,  it  seems  to  gener- 
ally be  true  that  the  interaction  tends  to  be  friendly,  but  basically 
impersonal,  with  minimal  expectations  set  up  by  either  party.  Frequently, 
who  advises  the  students  does  not  seem  to  ma++*r  much.    The  point  is  that 
someone  does  and  meets  the  demands  of  the  sc^ol  for  advisement.  Concern- 
ing the  lack  of  continuity,  Dressel  (1980)  comments  that 

the  lack  of  continuity  in  advising  contacts  is  a  significant 
factor  in  student  dropouts,  discontinuities  in  attendance, 
and  apathy  about  college  continuation/  College  attendance, 
especially  in  liberal  education  programs,  provides  no  clear 
goals  and  has  no  obvious  relevance  to  the  future.  Advisors 
and  students,  recognizing  the  short  duration  of  their  con- 
tact, see  little  advantage  in  expanding  it.-  Neither  has 
any  set  of  expectations  for  the  other,  and  hence  there 
exists  no  basis  upon  which  the  continuing  advisor  contact 
can  become  a  mutual  bond  encouraging  continuance  (p.  260). 

Our  interview  data  suggests  that  many  individuals  who  have  low 
motivation  or  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  school  have  been  positively 
influenced  by  an  instructor  (who  may  have  been  an  advisor)  who  took  inter- 
est in  them.   Someone,  in  a  sense,  whom  they  could  perform  for,  who  expected 
them  to  succeed.   This  experience  provided  the  impetus  for  the.  continued 
struggle,  which  led  to  completion  of  courses,  and  for  some,  completion 
of  the  degree  plan.   Advisors,  through  continued  contact  with  specific 
students  during  their  educational  experiences  at  the  college,  can  serve  the 
function  of  being  a  part  of  the  student's  support  system.   Further,  if 
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students  need  assistance  that  a  counselor  can  provide,  the  advisor  can 
encourage  a  visit  to  the  counseling  office.    "Bridging  the  gap  between 
today's  specialization  1n  counseling  and  the  faculty-disciplinary  orien- 
tation 1s  the  major  challenge  and  task  of  advising  "    (Dressed  1980: 
2S7)i  Crockett,  1978:  33). 

Another  aspect  of  continuity  of  contact,  that  1s  important  especially 
when  there  1s  no  continuity,  1s  adequate  student^  profiles  that  are  gen- 
erated for  advtslng  and  other  college  purposes.   Since8 educational  . 
transcripts  are  not  required  until  registration  and  new  student  orienta-  «■ 
tlon  takes  place  prior  to  registration,  educational  transcripts  rarely 
play  any  role  in  the  advising  of  new  students.    Therefore,  an  Important 
piece  of  educational  data  on  the  students  is  not  available  for  use  by  ^ 
advisors  at  the  point  of  the  student's  entry  Into  the  college.  ^ 

Departmental  advising  for  currently  enrolled  or  former  students 
seems  basically  a  similar  process.    Although  departments  keep  student 
files,  they  are  generally  not  used  during  advising   (exceptions  to  this 
may  be  the  smaller  programs).  Part  of  the  difficulty  1n  maintaining  depart- 
mental student  files  and  advisory  continuity  for  that  matter  derives  from 
the  fact  that  st^ents  can  take  courses  at  all  colleges  1n  the  District. 
There  1s  no  policy,  that  stipulates  that  a  student  must  return  to  the 
college  of  Initial  enrollment  for  advising,  nor  should  there  be,  but 
the  practice  causes  some  problems.    Student  records,  where  maintained, 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  sy     \    The  District  Offices  maintain  bio- 
graphical, educational  backgrou,     -nd  college  grade  records.  These 
are  available  to  advisors  and  counselors,  but  it  takes  approximately 
two  weeks  after  a  request  is  made  , to  receive  the  data  files.  College 
basic  skills  assessments  and  other  pertinent  data  are  not  a  part  of 
District  records.    But  more  importantly,  they  are  not  a  part  of  any  stu- 
dent records.    These  data  are  simply  records  in  various  departments. 

Advisors  (Including  counselors)  apparently  feel  that  they  have  ade- 
quate Information  on  students,  basically  derived  from  the  on-site  advising 
visit.    There  has  been  no  call  for  more  complete  profiles  on  students 
for  counseling  or  advising  purposes.    This  could  be  partially  4  function 
of  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  dispersed  Information  and/or  advising 
counseling  strategies  employed,  i.e.,  the  inclination  of  tha  advisor/ 
counselor  tov.ard  using  such  informatics  in  guidance. 

Crockett  (1978)  states: 

Good  advising  is  built  on  the  premise  that  an  adviser 
can  never  know  too  much  about  a  student.    The  quality  of 
an  individual  student's  educational /career  decisions 
increases  directly  with  the  amount  of  relevant  informa- 
tion, information  available  to  the  student  and  the  advisor. 
Students  who  make  conscious  and  realistic  career  plans  are 
most  likely  to  persist.    Therefore,  all  good  advising  pro- 
grams have  an  inrormation  base  for  use  by^advisee  and  ad- 
viser during  the  advising  process.    This  information 
base  1s  often  in  the  form  of  an  advising  folder  supple- 
mented by  appropriate  outside  reference  sources.  A 
typical  folder  might  include  the  ACT  Student  Profile  Report, 
the  high  school  transcript,  a  college  transcript  or  grade 
slips,  planning  worksheets,  an  anecdoctal  record  of  signif- 
icant discussions,  and  other  documents  or  materials  helpful 
to  the  advising  process  (p.  33). 
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Preparation  of  Advising  Personnel 


In  the  introduction  to  the  Student  Services  section,  we  indicated 
the  historical  precedents  at  the  research  sites  for  the  inclusion  of 
faculty  as  advisors,    Jane  Mat son  (1972)  comments  on  this  type  of  a 
decision: 

The  assignment  of  prime  responsibility  for  the  academic 
advisement  function  to  the  teaching  faculty  remains  a 
controversial  issue.    The  practice  of  assigning  staff  as 
part-time  teachers  and  part-time  student  personnel  workers 
appears  to  be  declining.    But  in  many  .junior  colleges 
faculty  are  given  advisement  duties  in  addition  to  a 
full -time  ussignment.    A  pendulum  or  cyclical  phenomenon 
may  be  involved  in  this  practice.    In  some  of  the  newer 
junior  colleges,  faculty  are  asked  to  assume  this  coun- 
seling-related  function  on  the  premise  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient money  or  staff  to  do  otherwise  and  everyone 
must  "pitch  in  and  help"  in  order  to  get  the  job  done. 
As  the  college  grows  in  size  and  oudget,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  advisement  function  to  be  shifted  entirely  to  the 
counseling  staff.    The  next  stage  of  development  occurs 
when  the  faculty  are  again  given  the  responsibility  for 
academic  advisement.    At  this  point  the  rationale  is  likely 
to  be  that  this  arrangement  facilitates  good  faculty- 
counselor  relationships,  or  that  it  improves  faculty- 
student  communi cation,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  counselor-student  ratio  without  resort- 
ing to  a  faculty  advisement  system.    The  argument  is  also 
used  that  faculty  are  generally  better  equipped  than  the 
professional  counselor  to  provide  superior  advisement 
service.    Perhaps  each  of  these  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis, 
but  neither  has  been  well  evaluated  and,  therefore,  remains 
merely  an  hypothesis  with  only  vague  and  questionable  data 
to  support  it.    What  is  needed  is  a  good  evaluatu#tion  study  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  faculty 
advisors  in  a  variety  of  college  settings.    Until  this  is 
done* practice  will  continue  to  swing  on  a  pendulum  and  will 
be  justified7  on  opinions,  frequently  more  emotional  than 
rational  (p.  173), 

Full-. time  teaching  is  a  job  unto  itself.    Adding  advising  responsibilities 
to  it  simply  means  that  the  instructor  has  no  time  for  acquiring  knowledge 
either  about  the  advising  process  or  the  concomitant  skills  or  the  addi- 
tional facts  he  needs  to  adequately  advise  students.    Several  counselors 
stated  that  their  counseling  programs  did  not  provide  training  in  academic 
advising  because  it  was  assumed  that  everyone  knew  how  to  do  it.  Since 
they  had  been  through  the  process  themselves  as  students,  they  should  know 
what  to  do.   They  indicated  that  they  have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  — 
experience.   While  counselor  inclinations  by  training  would  predispose  them 
to  consider  the  necessary  functions  of  advising,  they  are  most  disposed  to 
do  this  in  a  career  counseling  situation  and  even  though  the  same  basic 
skills  are  called  for  in  both  situations,  they  require  different  knowledge 
bases. 
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There  is,  however,  no  training  in  the  dynamics  of  the  process  or 
concerning  the  knowledges  that  should  be  included  in  the  process.  Ad- 
visors and  counselors  frequently  fall  back  on  their  own  experiences  as 
students  in  the  advising  process  as  models  for  action.    Dressel  U9ou; 
comments  that  "repeatedly  used  techniques  of  orienting  advisors  through 
short-term  workshops  and  arranging  visits  of  businessmen  to  campuses  and 
faculty  members  to  businesses  will  not  necessarily  improve  advising  un- 
less advisors  also  become  awar2  of  the  career  relevance  of  their  discip- 
lines" (p.  252).    I  would  add  that  they  need  to  become  aware  of  both 
within  discipline  and  between  discipline  relevance. 

A  study  of  student  attitudes  toward  various  types  of  advising 

systems  was  conducted  by  Bostaph  (1976)  in  the  under9ra,1"ate.sch°0JL-ir 
of  major  universities.  The  results  indicate  that  students  viewed  their 
overall  advising  experiences  as  negative.  This  result  was  common  across 
the  three  advising  models  in  use  at  these  schools.  Model  A  hired  full- 
time  faculty  advisors  with  no  teaching  responsibilities;  Model  B  used  a 
double  board  of  advisors,  students  and  faculty;  Model  C  used  only  full- 
time  teaching  faculty.  As  a  consequence  of  the  results  of  the  study, 
the  authors  recommend: 

To  establish  a  high  degree. of  commitment  to  the  academic 
advising  process,  university  and  school  administrators 
in  higher  level  positions  must  become  cognizant  not-only  . 
of  the  educational  value  of  advising  but  of  the  role 
advising  plays  in  the  retention  of  students  and  in  the 
promotion  of  the  school's  image  to  prospective  students. 
In  this  regard,  administrators  might  look  more  closely  at 
instituting  a  three- fold  management  operation  for  actual- 
izing the  role  of  advising  ir  their  own  particular 
schools  through  an  adequate  reward  system,  a  viable  in- 
service  training  program,  and  a  developmental  approach 
to  advising  (advisor  development,  our  comment)  (p.  47). 

The  access  structure  demands  on  the  students:    Basically,  then, 
in  order  for  a  student  to  get  advised,  he  must 

1)  Be  present  and  persist  .  . 

2)  Express  an  area  of  interest,  vague  as  the  expression  might  be 
,3)   Be  in  possession  of  the  correct  forms  to  be  signed  by  the 

advisor  ,      ...        . . . 

4)   Be  able  to  determine  where  he  should  go  for  advising,  eitner 
by  asking  someone  or  determining  the  location  from  the  infor- 
mation in  his  orientation  packet  or  reading  the  posters  on 
the  college  walls  indicating  advisor  locations. 

Student  responses  to  access,  structure:   The  consequences  of  this 
seemingly  haphazard  approach  to  actual  advising  is  general  dissatisfaction 
on  the  Part  of  the  students  who  were  interviewed  by  our  researchers,  me 
students  who  were  satisfied  said  they  were  satisfied  because  they  had 
little  trouble  seeing  an  advisor  and  were  able  to  register  for  vhe  courses 
they  desired.   The  students  who  were  not  satisfied  had  the  opposite  expe- 
riences and  also  felt  that  they  were  rushed  through  the  process.  Many 
students  considered  that  they  had  advised  themsel ves, and  the  advisors 
simply  signed  their  cards.   Others  do  not  even  know  that  they  have  been 
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advised,  indicating  they  have  never  seen  an  advisor. 

Several  counselors  in  interviews  reported  that  many  times  stu- 
dents come  to  a  counselor  for  relatively  mundane  information  that  they 
could  derive  from  a  catalog  (i.e.,  information  about  course  schedules, 
which  courses  for  which  degrees,  etc.).    The  question  is  wh^  do  students 
take  time  to  see  a  counselor  for  this  type  of  information?  Assuming  that 
the  student  has  acqess  to  the  written  information  required  to  answer  his 
questions,  several  hypotheses  emerge  as  possible  explanations.  (Several 
of  these  may  need  to  be  comHned  to  explain  some  situations.)   The  list 
is  not  intended  to  present  all  possibilities:  * 

(1)  The  student  has  simply  been  too  busy  to  read  the 
catalog  (or  other  source  of  information)  and  wants  to 
save  time  by  having  someone  quickly  tell  him  what  to  do. 

(2)  The  student  lacks  confidence  about  his  ability  to 
interpret  what  he  reads  or  to  integrate  the  various  bits 
of  information  into  an  action  plan,  i.e.,  derive  degree 
requirements  from  the  catalog,  decide  the  sequence  (if 
any)  in  which  courses  are  to  be  taken,  locate  courses 

in  the  schedule  and  determine  if  and  when  the  courses  he 
needs  are  offered,  and  build  a  schedule  that  best  suits 
his  psrsonal  demands/needs. 

(3)  He  is  seeking  confirmation  of  his  understanding  of 
what  he  read  in  the  catalog  or  other  written  source/ 

(4)  ^  He  is  unsure^  of  or  confused  about  his  goals 

(5)  '  He  is  seeking  the  personal  contact  with  tollege  per- 
sonnel that  he  believes  a  counseling  situation*  will  provide. 

Underlying  these  questions  is  the  further  consideration  of  the  clarity  of 
the  written  materials*  available  to  the  students.    One  counselor  pointed 
out  that  the  catalog  is  not  written  in  standard  everyday  English,  but  in 
what  he  calls  "bureaucratic"   English  and  that  this  makes  comprehension 
more  difficult.    Readability  studies  of  the  catalog  show  it  ranges  in 
difficulty  from  grade  11  to  16. 

Registration 

Registration  is  held  over  a  three-day  period  about  a  week  before  the 
beginning  of  classes.    Unlike  the  pre-advising  and  new  student  orientations 
registration  takes  place  at  a  centrally-located  city  facility.  Registra- 
tion sessions  are  held  during  work  hours  and  in  the  evening  to  accommodate 
those  students  who  are  employed  during  the  day.    Several  thousand  students 
are  processed  each  day  of  registration,  and  the  school  attempts  to  avoid 
congestion  and  long  waits  by  regulatinjg  the  entrance  of  students  into  the 
facility  by  issuing  time  permits.    These  time  permits  are  available  at 
most  admissions  offices  of  colleges  throughout  the  district,  and  are  made 
available  to  students  who  have  been  pre-advised  or  attended  new  student 
orientation  before  they  are  given  out  to  other  students.    This  latter 
group  includes  those  students  who  decide  at  the  last  minute  to  enroll  in 
college  and  simply  walk  in  to  register. 
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Having  acquired  time  permits,  and  having  arrived  at  registration  at 
the  appropriate  time,  the  students  are  allowed  inside  where  new  students  are 
first  confronted  by  a  table  bearing  a  large  sign:    "New  Students  Stop 
Here."   If  they  have  not  brought  a  transcript,  GEO,  or  some  other  required 
form,  they  are  asked  to  fill  out  another  form:    a  "Notice  of  Missing 
Credential s(s)."   All  missing  credentials  are  supposed  to  be  turned  in  to 
the  admissions  office  within  30  days  of  registration,  or  else  a  'Jtiold"  is 
placed  on  academic  records  (that  is,  the  student  cannot  get  a  transcript 
and  cannot  enroll  again  in  the  college).    Returning  students  must  check  at 
a  specific  table  for  "holds"  as  they  enter  the  facility.    Workers  at  this 
table  said,  however,  that  most  students  do  not  get  their  credentials  to  \ 
admissions  within  30  days,  but  that  most  do  get  them  in  before  the  end 
of  the  semester  and  that  this  is  also  acceptable.  * 

Students  are  then  directed  to  an  area  in  which  there  are   a  number 
of  writing  tables  facing  two  walls  on  which  are  projected  the  section 
numbers  of  those  courses  which  have  been  "closed."   There  are  course  sche- 
dules and  copies  of  the  "Students  Working  Copy  of  Class  Schedule"  stacked 
on  the  writing  tables.   At  this  point  in  the  registration,  the  students 
must  fill  out  their  course  schedules.    Of  course,  students  who  have  been 
pre-advised,  or  who  have  attended  orientation,  have  already  taken  care  of 
this  matter.    For  the  students  who  have  not  already  selected  their  courses 
and  sections,  there  is  a  row  of  "information  tables"  staffed  with  seven 
to  nine  student  workers.   The  official  function  of  these  workers  was  to 
give  aid  to  the  students  in  finding  alternative  times  for  classes  which 
were  closed.    As  one  worker  put  it: 

When  these  courses  start  filling  up, we're  here  to  help  stu- 
dents figure  out  what  they're  going  to  do.    A  lot  of  them 
have  trouble  reading  the  overheads,  or  they're  just  un- 
familiar with  this  sort  of  procedure  and  they  get  all  con- 
fused and  upset  about  it... also  we  make  sure  that  they're 
on  the  campus  they  want  to  be  on,  and  that  if  they  want 
a  course  at  one  particular  time,  that  they're  not  regis- 
tering for  another  time. 

These  workers  also  gave  out  subjective  information  about  courses  and  were 
free  with  their  judgments  about  particular  teachers' wrttk whom  they  had  had 
experience.    As  one  worker  pu*  it,  "Well,  I've  been  herejfor  a  while.  I've 
got  sixty  hours  now  and  I  know  a  lot  about  the  college.  /So  if  I  can 
answer  questions  about  classes,  I  do."   Furthermore,  s^dents  who  have 
been  through  the  registration  process,  veterans  of  the  process,  were  ob- 
served helping  students  who  appeared  confused. 

The  students  pass  through  a  checkpoint  after  filling  in  their  course 
schedules  and  are  directed  to  a  semi -circle  of  tables  staffed  with  coun- 
selors and  faculty  advisors,  there  to  answer  questions  students  might  have 
about  the  various  courses.    Most  often,  however,  these  advisors  and  coun- 
selors simply  sign  the  course  approval  space  on  the  registration  card  and 
direct  the  student  on  to  the  next  station.    It  seems  as  though  the  ad- 
visors are  willing  to  advise,  yet  most  everyone  who  came  up  to  the  tables 
already  knew  which  courses  he  wanted  to  take.    Those  who  did  have  ques*^ 
tions  asked  such  questions  as  how  to  find  out  which  courses  would  transfer 
to  four-year  colleges.    Those  students  who  had  been  pre-advised,  or  who 
had  attended  new  student  orientation  had  already  completed  much  of  this 
process. 
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The  students  were  to  pass  through  seven  more  "stations'  after  having 
their  course  schedules  approved.    At  each  station,  in  addition  to  signs, 
there  would  be  student  aides  to  describe  what  was  going  on  and  to  direct 
the  flow  of  traffic  through  tKe  facility.    Students  often  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  about  the  amount  of  time  that  the  registration  took  (it 
could  range  from  45  minutes  to  nearly  three  hours),  but  there  was  sur- 
prisingly little  confusion. 

Late  Registration 

Late  registration  and  Adds  and  Drops  are  scheduled  at  a  centralized 
location  for  the  district Vor  two  days  fallowing  the  beginning  of  "'asses. 
Registration  for  developmental  classes,  however,  is  open  until  the  twelfth 
class  day.    This  policy  was  instituted  to  allow  both  students  and  instruc- 
tors some  options  for  dealing  with  inadequate  skill  levels  for  courses. 
The  transfers  are  processed  with  no  additional  charges  to  the  students. 
We  did  not  observe  late  registration  or  students  transferring  to  develop- 
mental courses. 

Discussion:    The  Registration  Process 

Although  the  look  of  registration  procedures  was  chaotic  and  con- 
fusing, with  lots  of  forms  to  fill  out,  the  flow  of  traffic  was  fairly 
well  controlled  by  numerous  school  personnel,  who  were  also  able  to  pro- 
vide information  necessary  about  the  various  activities.  As  to  the  forms, 
they  were  generally  short  and  simple  (large  print,  big  spaces).  The 
staff  was  helpful  and  friendly,  if  also  hurried.    As  one  observer  put 
it,  "there  was  a  personal  feeling"  about  the  entire  process  --  a  flex- 
ibility and  altogether  quite  unbureaucratic  atmosphere  (due  partly  to 
the  use  of  student  workers). 

We  can  say  a  little  about  the  relationship  of  pre-advising  to  a 
"successful11  (obtaining  courses  desired)  registration  experience  by 
analyzing  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  at  registration  by  one  col- 
lege (spring,  1980). 

Question  #  1  asked: 

WERE  YOU  PRE-ADVISED  BY  A  FACULTY  MEMBER  BEFORE  REGISTRATION? 


A. 

TOTAL  RESPONDENTS  TO  QUESTION  #  1 

9,231 

B. 

PRE-ADVISED  YES  OR  NO: 

YES 

5,499 

59.6% 

NO 

3,732 

40.4% 

C. 

NOT  PRE-ADVISED  BY: 

ARTS/SCIENCES 

849 

22.8% 

OCCUPATIONAL/TECHNICAL 

1,622  „ 

43.5% 

N0N- DEGREE 

182 

4.9% 

M DECIDED 

1,020 

27.4% 

INVALID  MAJOR,  CODE 

52 

1.4% 

Question  #  2  asked: 

WERE  YOU  ABLE  TO  REGISTER  FOR  EVERY  CQURSE  YOU  WANTED? 

A.  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS  TO  QUESTION  #  2  9,234 

B.  ABLE  TO  GET  DESIRED  COURSES: 

YES  7,311  79.2% 

NO  1,923  ,  20.8% 

n-r.7 
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C.  NOT  AOLE  TO  GET.... BY: 

ARTS/SCIENCES  472  24.6% 

OCCUPATIONAL/TECHNICAL  877  45.7% 

NON-DEGREE  70  3.6% 

UNDECIDED  472  24.6% 

INVALID  MAJOR  CODE  27  1.4% 

D.  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  WHO  WERE  ADVISED: 

QUESTION  #2  YES  4,633  84.3% 

QUESllON  #2  NO  846  15.7% 

E.  OF  THE  RESPONDENTS  WHO  WERE  NOT  PRE-ADVISED: 

QUESTION  #2  YES  2,676  71.7% 

QUESTION  #2  NO  1,056  28.3% 

Because  of  their  early  time  permits,  students  who  were  pre-advised 
were  more  likely  to  obtain  all  the  courses  they  desired  (84%  did)  than 
were  students  who  were  not  pre-advised  (72%);  students  with  vocational/ 
technical  majors  represented  the_J_argest  group  among  those  (45.7%  of  the 
respondents)  who  were  not  able  to  register  for  all  the  courses  they 
wanted.    However,  we  could  not  determine  from  the  data  available  whether  , 
the  vocational /technical  students  who  were  unable  to  register  for  the 
desired  courses  had  been  pre-advised  or  not,  also  whether  they  had  arrived 
early  or  late  in  the  registration  process. 

Some  students  who  come  to  registration  without  the  benefit  of  pre- 
advising  or  new  student  orientation  experience  the  following  situation: 

This  fall  (his  second  semester  at  the  community  college) 
I  did  not  pre-register  (there  is  no  such  thing  as  pre- 
registPfrtion     he  is  referring  to  pre-advising  whenever  he 
uses  pre-registering).    You  know  what  blew  my  mind?    I  went 
about  a  month  before  registration,  to  the  office  here,  to 
get  a  time  permit  and  I  said,  'this  permit  is  for  the 
last  day,  don't  you  have  something  earlier?1    The  man 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  classes  end  in  May  people  are  in 
here  getting  time  permits.    I  got  stuck  with  the  last  day 
of  registration.   So  sure  enough  I  went  to  registration- 
three  days  of  a  thousand  students  ahead  of  me  grabbed  the 
courses  that  I  wanted.   So  I  couldn't  get  into  the 
courses  that  I  wanted.    So  I  couldn't  get  into  any  kind  of 
psych  class;  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  second  part.  They 
were  all  full.    Couldn't  get  into  a  French  class,  algebra 
class  was  all  full.    They  had  other  math  courses  but  they 
were  not  transferable  and  I  didn't  want  to  just  go  to  a 
business  math  class  that  wouldn't  transfer. 

When  I  had  only  ten  hours  on  rrjy  little  card  at  registration, 
I  was  just  freaking  out,  I  was  running  back  from  place  to  place 
to  see  if  I  could  get  in  this  course.    So  I  just  kept  going 
back  to  the  same  lady,  the  counselor,  and  saying  'I've  struck 
out  again.    I  have  to  have  more  hours,  this  is  getting  ridicu- 
lous/  I  don't  like  the  fact  that  I  couldn't  net  into  four 
courses  that  I  really  wanted  to  take  for  extra  hours. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  later  in  the  process  that  one  attempted  to  register, 
the  harder  it  would 'be  to  register  for  the  desired  courses,  if  they  are  in 
great  demand.    Since  many  vocational /technical  students  work  during  the 
day  and  arrive  at  registration  after  working  hours,  this  might  account  for 
no  pre-advising  and  reduced  course  options.    However,  since  the  community 
college  has  flexibility  in  opening  courses,  both  from  the  administrative 
mechanisms  and  from  the  supply  of  individuals  seeking  work  at  the  college 
as  part-time  instructors,  this  phenomenon  needs  further  consideration. 

Late  Registration 

The  policy  (instituted  in  the  spring  of  1980)  that  allows  students 
to  transfer  as  late  as  the  twelfth  day  to  developmental  courses  without 
penalty  acts  as  a  mechanism  to  allow  students  who  —  (1)  were  not  pre-assess 
prior  to  enrolling  but  now  find  they  are  unprepared,  (2)  were  pre-assessed 
but  chose  to  ignore  recommendations,  (3)  have  found  the  instructor  considers 
them  unprepared  to  do  the  work  —  to  consider  developmental  course  work  as 
a  means  of  preparation  for  college  level  work.    It  also  allows  instructors 
time  to  diagnose  their  students'  skill  levels  and  to  recommend  remediation 
to  students,  where  appropriate.    It  is  our  impression  that  this  mehcamsm 
is  not  widely  utilized  and  that  instructors  do  not  generally  diagnose  stu- 
dents' skills  at  the  beginning  of  classes. 

Summarizing  the  registration  process:    The  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  students  (3,700,  plus'late  registrants)  are  allowed  to  enroll  without 
advisement  raises  further  questions  concerning  the  institutions  belief  in 
the  importance  of  academic  advising.    Although   in  many  instances,  it 
could  be  said  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  superficial  rubber 
stamp"  advising  at  registration  and  that  that  takes  place  during  New 
Student  Orientation  and  advisement  of  enrolled  students.    The  fact  that 
students  indicate  they  have  never  been- a'dvi sed  may  reflect  their  idealistic 
concept  of  advisement  compared  to  what  is  practice. 

The  Access  Structure  Demands  on  the  Students:  Basically,  then  in 
order  for  a  student  to  get  registered,  he  must 

1)  Comprehend  either  the  written  instructions  or  the  verbal  - 
instructions  of  registration  workers  in  order  to  fill  out 

the  required  forms  or  to  accomplish  other  required  tasks. 

2)  Read  the  course  schedule  or  ask  for  help  from  registra- 
tion workers  and  understand  the  responses  to  their  questions 
or  persist  until  they  understand  or  someone  takes  them- by 
the  hand. 

3)  Persist.    Willingness  to  get  through  the  process  even  when 
it  takes  a'  long  time. 

4)  Faced  with  having  to  transfer  to  developmental  courses 
after  enrolling  for  college  level  course  work,  students  must 
be  willing  to  accept  their  need  for  remediation.  This 

'  further  requires 
i)'  an  attitude  that  allows  them  to  enroll  in  developmental 
course  work;  or 
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b)  a  belief  that  through  hard  work  they  can  overcome  their 
deficiency  on  their  own,  or  that  they  can  do  so  with  the 
help  of  instructors  and/or  tutors  provided  by  the  college. 

Student  Responses  to  the  Access  Structure:   Registration  is  required 
f°r  college  attendance. There  seem  to  be  few  real  obstacles  to  college 
enrollment  —  the  college  seems  to  provide  adequate  support  staff  to  ver-: 
bally  assist  and  direct  students  through  the  registration  procedures. 
Students  who  seem  lost  are  spotted  and  assisted  by  both  college  personnel 
and  other  students  who  have  been  through  the  process  and  are  happy  to  be 
of  assistance. 

Students  who  were  unable  to  register  for  desired  classes  were  the 
most  di satisfied  with  the  process.   We  were  not  able  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  studetns  did  not  register  as  a  result  of  this  problem. 
However,  given  the  fact  that  some  students  enter  the  college  only  to  take 
a  few  courses  and  that  others  have  requirements  they  must  meet  for  gradua- 
tion/certification or  jobs,  the  consequences  could  be  student  decisions 
not  to  enroll.   The  next  decision  is  whether  to  attempt  registration  again 
next  semester  or  to  go  elsewhere,-  or  not  to  enroll  at  all. 
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The  Counseling  Function 


When  the  enrollment  process  is  completed,  students  continue  to  use 
the  counseling  and  advising  services  of  the  college.   Counseling  inter- 
action is  officially  categorized  Into  three  components:   academic,  career, 
and  personal.    In  the  following  discussion,  the  counseling  function  as  it 
.operates  year  round  will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  interviews 
with  counselors  and  students,  since  we  were  not  able  to  observe  any  coun- 
seling sessions* 

First,  academic  advising— other  than  course  selection--will  be  con* 
sidered.   Career  counseling  is  the  next  component,  Including  the  special 
needs  of  occupational  and  academic/transfer  students  and  the  career 
choice  course  in  the  Human  Potential  Department.   This  will  be  followed 
by  a  description  of  personal  counseling  and  the  personal  development 
course  1n  the  Human  Potential  Department.   The  direct-indirect  access 
structures  of  human  potential  classes  is  the  closest  we  came  to  observing 
a  counselor-student  counseling  interaction  in  the  career  and  personal 
categories. 

The  Counseling  Categories 

The  "Faculty  Advisors'  Handbook"  describes  the  counseling  interaction 
classifications  as: 

Academic  Advising:   We  have  a  diverse  student  population.   Some  of 
our  students  have  made  well-informed  considered  choices  when  they 
selected  their  degree  plan.    In  these  cases*  the  academic  advising 
process  provides  the  advisors  an  opportunity  to  maintain  meaningful 
contact  with  their  advisees  and  to  monitor  students1  progress. 
Many  other  students  may  have  made  hasty  decisions  (or  no  decision) 
and  may  nc*d  special  assistance  as  they  develop  their  immediate 
academic  objectives  within  the  broader  scope  of  a  life  plan.  It 
is  rather  common  for  these  students  to  change  majors  and  to  change 
more  than  once  (p.  30) . 

The  description  does  not  include  an  important  aspect  of  problems/ 
concerns  that  in  practice  both  faculty  and  counselors  include  under 
academic  advising— student  problems  in  the  classroom  concerning  son;*  as- 
pect of  their  performance  1n  the  course(s).    This  is  the  focus  of  academic 
advising  in  this  section. 

Career  Counseling:   Those  students  experiencing  diffTcuTtt£S~lTr  

making  career  choices  and  setting  goals  for  themselves  can  be 
referred  to  a  counselor  at  any  campus  fo<%  assistance  in  their 
career  planning  process.    The  techniques  and  tools  utilized  in- 
clude values,  Interests  and  skills  assessments;  research  of 
occupational  informational .materials;  Informational  field  in- 
terviews; as  well  as  standardized  personality,  aptitude  and 
interest  inventories  (p.  30). 

Personal  Counseling;    Faculty  may  encounter  students  who  are  having 
difficulties  in  handling  their  lives  in  some  way.    In  the  counseling 
offices  we  see  students  with  a  variety  of  personal  or  social  concerns. 
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Some  of  the  more  frequent  difficulties  Include  the  following: 
students  who  are  having  trouble  organizing  their  lives,  people 
who  are  depressed,  those  who  have  anxieties  about  college,  those 
who  have  personal  complaints  against  the  college,  people  having 
problems  with  relationships.   We  are  prepared  to  do  family  coun- 
seling, bereavement  counseling,  counseling  with  people  who  are 
single  again,  who  are  single  parents,  etc.   Students  may  be 
referred  directly  to  the  Counseling  Services* or  the  advisor 
may  want  to  contact  a  counselor  to  discuss  how  best  to  approach 
a  student  who-  needs  referring  (p.  30). 

The  descriptions  seem  clear  cut;  however,  frequently  when  counselors  or 
advisors  take  time  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  situation  that  has 
brought  the  student  to  them,  the  classification  lines  blur.   Some  faculty 
attempt  to  handle  the  situations  themselves,  but  most  feel  ill -prepared 
to  do  sq.   Referrals  to  counselors  often  come  from  these  situations. 
Although  the  numbers  of  referrals  are  not  large,  counselors  indicated 
that  they  are  increasing  as  a  consequence  of  liaison  efforts. 

Academic  Advising— Student  Academic  Performance  vn  Classes 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  counselors  (verified  by  adminis- 
trative records)  that  students  most  often  seek  out  counselors  for  osten- 
sibly academic  concerns  that  frequently  are  symptoms  of  personal  diffi- 
culties.  The  formats  of  problem  presentation  vary,  for  example: 

t 

~I  want  to  withdraw  from  a  course  and  I  need  to  know  the  deadline 
for  withdrawing. 

—I've  been  taking  physics  and  chemistry  and  I'm  three  tests  behind. 
—I'm  not  doing  very  well  in  my  course  work.   What  can  I  do  about  it? 
—Can  an  instructor  drop  me  from  my  English  course  because  I  can't 
wri  te? 

—My  instructor  told  me  that  I  am  going  to  flunk  the  course.  What 
can  I  do  about  it? 

The  basic  underlying  philosophy  for  dealing  with  these  types  of  problems 
is  summarized  by  a  counselor's  statement: 

The  counselor's  role  with  respect  to  students  with  academic  prob- 
lem* is  first  of  all  to  help  them  clarify  the  problem— to  help 
them  identify  if  in  fact  there  is  a  problem,  and  if  so  what  it 
is.    It's  helping  them  clarify  it— not  the  counselor  telling  them 
—  _  whatjthe  problem  is,  and  then  working  some  action  plan  to  remove 
it.   eithleT~to-Tcok^t-SJtudy  skills  or  time  management,  or  make 
a  referral  to  developmental  studies,  if  it's  a  skills  need. 

However,  bearing  the  counselors'  philosophical  orientation  in  mind,  there 
are  two  other  approaches  that  are  sometimes  used  in  tandum  with  a  student- 
initiated  visit:  (1)  ombudman's  interaction:  student-instructor-counselor, 
and  (2)  instructor-counselor  interaction,  without  the  student  present,  but 
with  his  permission.    (We  have  no  data  on  the  frequency  of  usage  of  the 
types  or  on  the  general izability  to  all  counselors  at  the  research  sites.) 
Generally,  there  is  insufficient  data  to  do  justice  to  an  analysis  of 
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these  types  of  counseling  Interventions.   This  researcher's 
perception  is  that  the  counselor-student  type  used  alone  is  the  most  pre- 
valent.   However,  some  interesting  questions  arise  concerning  the  strate- 
gies: What  are  the  values,  including  educational  training,  that  might 
predispose  counselors  to  use  the  counselor-student  approach?   Do  these 
constrain  the  use  of  other  approaches?  What  are  the  benefits  for  all  con- 
cerned of  expanding  the  intervention  strategies?  Some  of  these  questions 
will  be  explored  below. 

Discussion:   Some  Issues  Advising  Students  on  Performance  Problems 

The  philosophy  expressed  in  the  counselor's  previous  quote  expressed 
the  value  of  decisions  reached  by  the  client.    The  counselor  is  supposedly 
non-directive,  assisting  the  student  in  defining,  clarifying  the  problem, 
and  looking  at  alternatives  for  movement  toward  resolution.    The  process 
further  implies  that  the  client  is  to  carry  out. the  action  plan,  mostly 
with  moral  support  from  the  counselor.    However,  some  counselors  indicated 
a  somewhat  more  proactive  involvement:  making  a  phone  call  for  the  client 
to  set  up  appointments  and  at  times  taking  a  student  to  the  developmental 
program  personnel  and  introducing  him  to  someone  there.    Generally,  though 
the  student  is  expected  to  follow  up  the  action  plan  of  the  counseling 
session  on  his  own.    He  is  responsible  for  his  own  decisions  and  actions. 

While  the  principle  is  valid,  there  are  fallacies  in  the  assumptions. 
Every  client  is  not  able  to  follow-up  on  an  action  plan— even  one  that  is 
very  explicit.    And  most  counseling  sessions,  according  to  counselors,  are 
one-time  events  that  do  not  provide  for  sharing  of  the  outcomes  of  client 
efforts  to  resolve  his  problems.    Following  up  on  an  action  plan  requires 
various  combinations  of  the  following: 

1)  a  belief  that  the  action  will  resolve  the  problem  or  provide 
information  on  which  to  base  decisions. 

2)  a  willingness  to  do  what  it  takes  to  resolve  the  problem. 

3)  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

a)  to  physically  locate  the  resources:  individuals  or  the 
written  resources  that  can  provide  information. 

b)  persistence  until  one  understands  the  verbal  response  or 
the  written  message. 

4)  ability  to  determine  if  one  has  sufficient  information  or  what 
else  is  needed  and  where  to  start  to  get  it  as  one  works  through 
the  process  of  data  gathering. 

5)  ability  to  determine  what  information  is  pertinent  and  which  is 
superfluous. 

6)  capability  to  apply  information  to  the  problem  solution. 

7)  ability  to  determine  when  further  assistance  for  problem'Solving 
is  needed. 
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8)   willingness  to  seek  assistance  when  needed. 


9)   ability  to  find  assistance. 

Some  counselors  complained  that  students  did  not  follow  up  on  the 
things  they  needed  to  do  to  help  solve  the  problem.   These  counselors 
indicated  that  students  wanted  someone  else  to  do  the  work  and  tell  them 
what  to  do,  i.e.,  to  have  ready  solutions  for  their  concerns.   And,  in- 
deed, from  interviews  with  students,  we  discerned  an  expectation  that 
college  personnel  should  have  ready  answers.    It  seems  that  these  stu- 
dents' experiences  in  problem-solving  fell  into  several  categories  and 
that  the  career-school  category  had  antecedents  of  being  told  what  to  do. 
Either  these  students  do  not  see  the  relationship  between  problem-solving 
in  everyday  life  in  which  they  took  the  primary  responsibility  and  the 
situation  at  the  school  setting  or  they  basically  operate  in  a  semi- 
dependent  mode  by  following  a  set  of  instructions  which  they  believe  to 
be  worthwhile  because  experts  have  put  them  forth.  .... 

It  may  be  that  the  problem  of  effective  counselor  intervention  is  not 
adequately  defined.   Maybe  it  is  not  so  much,  an  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  student  as  an  inappropriate  expectation  based  on  students  past 
experiences  and  a  lack  of  skills  and  conceptual  frameworks  for  problem- 
solvtng.   The  process  implicit  in  counselors'  values  is  not  made  explicit— 
the  modeling  process  fails.    Students  may  need  explicit  exposure  to  the 
heuristics  of  a  framework  for  problem  solving.   The  counselors  assess- 
ments of  the  students'  skills  and  confidence  in  carrying  out  the  action 
plan  is  an  integral  component  of  the  action  plans  for  problem  solving. 
This  assessment  should  assist  the  counselor  in  determining  the  types  of 
follow  up  that  each  student  requires.   The  monitoring  of  student  efforts 
is  critical  in  the  building  of  confidence  and  ability  to  utilize  frame- 
works for  problem  analyses  and  resolution.   Counselors'  values,  beliefs, 
attitudes  about  adult  responsibility  may  be  blurring  the  need  to  teach 
students  in  an  explicit  manner,  the  attitudes  and  skills  that  enhance 
responsible  action.  ,• 

The  philosophical  orientation  seems  to  suggest  a  general  constraint 
on  employing  third  party  or  counselor-instructor  approaches.  However, 
the  state  of  the  art  of  student  problem  solving  and  implementation  skills, 
as  indicated  above,  would  suggest  that  third  party  roles  could  provide 
some  important  foundations  for  student  action  plan  implementation.  These 
types-  of  interventions  also  serve  to  provide  feedback  for  instructors  on 
various  aspects  of  the  instructional  and  interpersonal  aspects  of  the 
classroom.   Aspects  that  are  of  concern  to  instructors  but  which  they 
frequently  do  not  know  how  to  handle,  i.e.,   how  to  deal  with  or  what  to 
do  with  students  whose  skills  levels  are  inadequate  for  the  course, 
student  personal  problems,  etc.    The  counselor,  in  turn,  can  utilize 
another  proactive  strategy  to  gain  two  of  the  most  important  resources  for 
increasing  counselor  usage:   satisfied  students  and  instructors.  The 
liatson/consultant  roles  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  section  re- 
quire the  instructor  to  present  th*  problem  to  the  counselors.   The  ap- 
proaches discussed  here  use  the  student's  specific  problems  and  perceptions 
as  information  to  be  shared  with  the  instructor.   The  student's  problems 
may  not  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  instructor  and  this  approach 
might  be  useful  in  thts  regard.   These  approaches  could  build  a  support 
system  for  instructors  (and  students)  f6r  expressing,  exploring,  and  im- 
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proving  concerns  about  instruction. 


Career  Counseling 

This  section  will  describe  the  one-to-one  career  counseling  services 
and  will  include  interpretations  and  discussion  that  anticipate  the  analy- 
ses in  the  next  section  on  human  potential  classes. 

Counselors  describe  the  difference  between  academic  counseling— 
course  selection— and  career  counseling  as  the  difference  between  advis- 
ing limited  in  scope— what  students  are  going  to  take  next  semeste*— and 
that  which  has  broader  implications  for  a  person's  life;  career  counseling 
is  more  than  preparation  for  a  job,  although  that  is  part  of  it. 

Students  can  learn  about  the  career  counseling  services  from  the  col- 
lege catalog,  from  the  slide-tape  show  at  orientation,  from  counseling 
literature,  from  faculty  advisors,  from  the  human  potential  courses  and 
from  other  students.   Also  the  career  centers  are  located  in  areas  of 
heavy  student  traffic.   Students  become  involved  in  career  development 
activities  by  choice. 

Counselors  in_  Career  Counseling  Interactions 

According  to  counselors,  their  role  is  not  to  tell  the  student  what 
to  do,  rather  it  is  to  listen  to  the  student  talk  about  desires  and  inter- 
ests and  to  draw  out  of  this  context  what  the  student  is  saying  (maybe  in 
a  round-about  fashion)  about  hopes,  fears,  i deals,'  etc.    The  counselor 
than  paraphrases  and  interprets  for  the  student  what  hears.    The  counselor 
can  then  offer  options  for  the  student  to  consider  in  obtaining  those  de- 
sires.  The  student  is  strongly  encouraged  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  decisions— sometimesNpver  the  student's  protest. 

Counselors  have  available  values,  interests,  and  skills  assessments, 
research  of  occupational  informational  materials,  as  well  as  standardized 
personality  and  aptitude  inventories  with  which  to  aid  the  student  in  con- 
sidering a  career  path.    Other  considerations  mentioned  by  counselors  are 
how  much  training  or  education  a  particular  career  path  requires  and  what 
the  job  market  is  like.   Faculty  are  also  involved  in  career  counseling, 
according  to  student  reports  of  influence  on  their  decisions  by  faculty  - 
who  were  willing  to  spend  time  sharing  with  them  information  about  the 
world  of  work.  ,  _  • 

The  process  of  career  counseling  is  partially  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing scenarios  provided  by  counselors.    In  the  first  one,  the  student 
seems  to  have  the  ability  to  achieve  his  go?ls,  but  is  uncertain  as  to 
the  career  he  wants  to  pursue. 

This  student  had  been  thinking  about  business  school,  going  on 
to  a  four-year  school;  thinking  about  law  school  eventually. 
He  didn't  know  whether  he  wanted  to  do  one  or  the  other  or 
both.    I  interpreted  his  interest  inventory  and  had  him  ex- 
plore requirements  for  both  an  MBA  program  and  for  law  school. 
Also  the  possibility  of  a  combined  degree  to  pursue  after  the 
B. A.  was  achieved.   He  felt  more  secure  about  wanting  to  do 
one  of  those  three  things,  but  still  did  not  know  which  one. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  was  able  to  decide  what  he  needed  to 
do  say  over  the  next  three  years  to  prepare  for  whichever 
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one  of  those  he  decides  to  do.   He  combined  the  MBA  require- 
ments with  the  law  school  requirements  and  followed  that 
program. 

The  following  scenario  depicts  an  older  adult  attempting  college  for  the 
firrt  time.   The  career  options  she  perceives  are  very  limited. 

Someone  ebmes  in  and  says  that  she'd  been  a  housewife  for  25 
years  ana  really  wants  to  get  out  of  the  house.   She'd  been 
thinking/about  being  a  secretary.    I'm  playing  back  a  tape  in 
my  head,  videotape  of  a  person  who  said  that  to  me  last  week. 
And  I  said  'A  secretary?  Wh;  a  secretary?'  And  so  we  talked 
about  that  a  little  bit,  but  I  got  a  real  low  affect;  I  got  a 
real  flat  feeling  from  her.    For  anything. ..total .  Everything 
we  talked  about,  real  flat  tone,  not  much  expression  in  her 
face  and  the  way  she  had  of  carrying  her  body  made  her  look 
like  a  very  old  lady. 

I  asked  her  about  her  family,  how  many  kids  she  had,  how  long 
she  ha-i  been  married.    She  looked  at  me  likr.  'Why  is  this  im- 
portant to  you  at  all?'   And  then  I  got  intc  'hat  is  fun  for 
you?  What  do  you  like  to  do  that  is  fun?  Hi.  t  she  ended  up 
deciding  was  she  probably  wanted  to  be  a  so'.-'  I  worker  sor  - 
day.    She  had  another  profession  to  play  wi>  .  beside  the  idea 
of  being  a  secretary.    She  went  out  witn  a  smile  on  her  face. 
'    And  it  looked  like  it  hurt,  cause  she  hadn't  smiled  in  a  long 
time.   But  her  concept  of  herself  was  that  she  couldn't  do  , 
anything.    I  got  that  from  her  body  language.   And  when  I 
honed  in  on  that  she  owned  being  somewhat  depressed.  Hell, 
she'd  been  depressed  for  a  long  time.    So  when  we  got  into 
something  that  really  excited  her,  she  responded. 

The  last  example  illustrates  a  student  who  has  decided  on  a  career  path 
based  on  knowing  someone  in  that  particular  field. 

You  get  someor.j  who  says  'I  want  to  go  into  education,  teaching1 
and  I'll  ask  'How  do  you  know  you  want  to  be  a  teacher?' 
response  is  that  her  aunt  is  a  teacher,   and  I'll  ask  'Yes, 
but  how  do  you  know  you  want  to  be  a  teacher?'   The  response 
is  'It's  all  I  ever  thought  of  doing.'   Then  I'll  suggest  the 
Strong-Campbell  Interest  Inventory.    It  might  support  a  choice 
of  teaching,  but  it  wellcould  suggest  other  things. . .broaden 
her  thinking  about  options. 

The  scenarios  illustrate  that  career  counseling  is  not  a  one-shot 
affair.    It  requires  an  investment  of  time  and  energy  both  for  the  coun- 
selor and  the  student— of  searching,  analyzing,  and  synthesizing  of 
information— that  could  evolve  into  a  semester-long  relationship. 

The  last  two  examples  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  Some  career  coun 
seltng  sessions.  We  have  no  data  on  any  follow-up  visits  that  would  pro 
vide  material  for  further  analysis  of  one-to-one  caret  counseling. 
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Discussion :    The  Issues  ill  Career  Counseling 

At  least  50%  of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  colleges  under  investi- 
gation have  not  officially  declared  a  major.  In  addition,  students  with 
declared  majors  also  may  face  problems  with  career  choices. 

Many  students  sent  to  college  by  their  parents  are  told  to  major 
in  engineering1  (for  example).    Such  students  frequently  realize 
after  the  first  semester's  midterm  exams  that  this  major  is  not 
for  them,  but  they  do  not  know  what  is.    Some  students  make  pre- 
mature commitments  to  professions,  only  to  realize  that  the  pre- 
parations and  realities  of  those  professions  are  not  congruent 
with  earlier  fantasies.    These  problems  add  to  the  numbers  of 
students  who  need  and  demand  career  counseling  (Gardner,  1981:  67). 

Counselors,  at  the  research  sites,  were  aware  of  the  above  dilemmas  and 
Qlso  aware  that  more  than  one-to-one  strategies  were  necessary.  They 
developed  workshops  and  courses  to  assist  students  in  working  through 
career  issues. 

One-to-one  Career  Counseling  and  Group  Career  Counseling 

One  to-one  career  counseling  is  extremely  time  consuming.    And  there 
is  evidence  that  "parciciprtion  in  systematic  learning  experiences  fo- 
cused on  career  development  in  courses  or  long-  erm  seminars  make  greater 
gains  in  self-knowledge  and  career  planning  than  one-to-one  counseling" 
(Daniels  and  Buck,  1981,  refer  to  Babcock  and  Kaufman,  1976;  Evans  and 
Rector,  1978;  Smith  and  Evans,  1973).    The  same  core  elements  of  career 
development  programs  ^re  found  in  both  situations:  (1)  self-assessment 
(clarification  of  values,  attitudes,  interests,  experience,  and  skills), 
(2)  assessment  of  the  job  market,  and  (3)  a  review  of  assorted  job  hunt- 
ing techniques  (Daniels  and  Buck,  1981:  53).    One-to-one  counseling  has 
the  initial  advantages  of  the  student's  motivation  in  seeking  the  assist- 
ance and  the  opportunity  to  draw  a  shy,  reluctant  student  into  conversa-  r 
tion,  through  skillful  questioning  and  interpersonal  skills  of  the  coun- 
selor.   It  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  encourage  the  student  t"  per- 
sist in  a  valuable  undertaking  and  to  paraphrase  or  reflect  beliefs, 
values,  attitudes,  interests  that  derive*f*Ai  conversation.    This  infor- 
mation is  extremely  valuable  to  the  counselor  in  determining  the  kind  and 
amount  of  assistance  the  student  will  need.    From  this  point  on,  however, 
it  seems  that  many  (although  not  all)  of  the  activities  of  career  explor- 
ation could  more  effectively  utilize  a  facilitator's  time  in  a  student 
group  context'. 

Career  Counseling  in  Occupational  Programs 

The  counselors  report   (and  some  student  interviews  confirm)   a  poor 
image  of  counselors  resulting  from  occupational  students'  negative  experi- 
ence with  high  school  counselors.    College  counselors  are^therefore^viewed 
with  some  suspicion  partially  because 

In  high  school,  a  lot  of  times  the  students  causing  discipline 
problems  took  a  shop  course.   The  reason:   it  (behavior)  didn't 
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disrupt  the  other  classes.   That  1s  really  an  overriding  nega- 
tive point... and  it's  a  real  sore  spot  for  all  the  instructors 
in  the  occupational  areas  because  that's  not  the  student,  that 
we  cater  to  here. 

One  counselor's  perception  of  the  effect  of  such  high  school  counseling  is 
that  some  students  register  for  the  vocational/technical  courses  because 
"it's  what  they've  always  taken."   It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  these 
students  need,  at  the  very  least,  career  counseling  in  college  because 
they  might  be  closing  off  potential  options  for  other  career  choices  by 
sticking  to  what  they  were  trained  in  in  high  school.   Also,  since  many 
of  the  students  in  occupational  programs  either  have  worked  in  the  field 
of  their  major  or  are  currently  employed  in  that  field,  according,  to  one 
counselor,  there  is  the  erroneous  belief  that: 

There's  really  no  need  for  counseling  in  these  areas,  because 

someone's  majoring  in  welding,  they're  going  to  be  a  welder. 

So  there's  no  problem  there.    They  do  not  need  career  counseling. 

While  the  same  may  be  said  for  academic/transfer  majors,  it  seems  a 
narrow  view  of  the  function  of  work  in  fulfilling  the  personal  needs  of 
students. 

y 

A  large  literature  in  the  social  sciences  suggests  that  a  career 
choice  is  a  very  personal  expression  of  the  complex  human  perso- 
nality.   If  work  is  to  be  a  continuing  source  of  intrinsic  satis- 
faction, it  must  involve  significant  segments  of  the  individual  s 
system  of  needs,  wishes,  and  aspirations  (Katz,  1968:  219-220}. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  different  types  of  "welding"  (or  electron- 
ics, secretarial  jobs,  etc.)    that  an  individual  with  basic  technological 
skills  can  perform.   What  are  the  choices?  Which  of  the  myriad  of  choices 
will  best  suit  the  individual?   How  many  individuals  make  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  their  lives— choice  of  career- based  on  lffnited  in- 
formation?  Career  choice  is  a  complex  issue  involving  personal  values, 
,real-world  economics,  and  individual  ability  (both  self-perceived  and  de- 
monstrable to  employers,  credential izing  agencies,  etc.).    The  fact  that  a 
student  is  majoring  in  "welding"  might  prevent  the  consideration  of  other 
important  related  work/personal  issues  that  career  counseling  could  help 
to  surface. 

Career  Counseling  iji  Academic/Transfer  Programs 

Distinct  from  the  special  problems  that  occupational  students  have  in 
career/academic  counseling  are  tne  needs  of  the  academic/ transfer  students. 
As  one  English  instructor  remarked,  "There  are  no  jobs  in  this  field." 
However,  considering  the  growing  demands  in  the  world  of  work  for  academic 
credential! ing,  these  degrees  do  increase  an  individual's  marketability. 
As  associates'  degree  appears  to  be  one  notch  higher,  in  employer  esteem, 
than  a  high  school  diploma.   However,  the  educational  experience  of  a  per- 
son with  an  academic  associate  of  arts  or  sciences  degree  may  be  consid- 
ered largely  irrelevant  to  unskilled  or  sem,i-skilled  jabs.  Speaking 
pragmatically,  career  counseling  for  people  who  have  academic  majors  is 
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either  advising  about  courses  tr,«t  are  needed  to  get  the  degree  and/or 
information  about  courses  which  transfer  to  a  four-year  college.  The 
latter  option  seems  more  realistic.   Without   advanced  degrees  in  nost 
of  the  humanities,  fine  arts,  or  pure  sciences,  students  cannot  expect  em- 
ployment in  these  areas.   This  means  that  the  counselor  or  advisor  has  the 
task  of  informing  the  student  that  he  is  at  the  beginning  of  six  or  more 
years  of  an  educational  credential  ling  process  to  achieve  the  goal  of  em- 
ployment in  his  chosen  major.    However,  the  job  market  in  some  of  these 
disciplines  will  prevent  these  students  from  finding  employment  in  those 
areas'.  The  chapter  on  the  Accounting  Program  presents  evidence  that  some 
students  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  fine  arts,  English,  etc.  are  returning 
to  school  to  acquire  degrees  in  business-related  areas  because  they  cannot 
find  employment  in  the  area  of  their  original  degree. 

Concluding  Comments  on  Career  Counseling 

Dressel's  (1980)  comments  on  some  institutional  mechanisms  for  career 
exploration  add  a  systemic  component  to  the  analysis  of  career  counseling; 

Because  the  department  is  regarded  as  the  unit  for  offering  both 
courses  and  programs,  and  a  liberal  education  is  erroneously  thought 
to  be  attained  by  taking  courses  distributed  over  several  discip- 
lines, attempts  to  solve  the  career  development  issue  have  almost 
invariably  involved  add-ons.    Special  courses  on  career  develop- 
ment, expansion  of  the  placement  office,  adding  a  vocational  coun- 
seling office,  and  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  vocational 
materials  exemplify  the  add-on  approach.    These  additions  increase 
costs  but  accomplish  relatively  little  because  they  do  noUsolve 
the  problem  of  relating  a  liberal  education  to  the  wopld  of  work 
(p.  259). 

Conversely,  vocational  education  does  not  relate  the  world  of  work  to  lib- 
eral education.    The  students  in  career  exploration  class  (see  next  sec- 
tion), in  critiquing  the  course,  seemed  to  be  alluding  both  to  the  issue 
that  Dressel  raises  and  to  its  corollary.    The  students  had  acquired  some 
useful  information  and  techniques  for  analyses  and  decision-making  relat- 
ing to  the  world  of  work,  but  they  wanted  to  know  its  relationship  to  the 
educational  process  in  which  they  were  engaged:     How  should  they 
proceed  with  program  and  course  selection?   These  issues  were  not  addressed. 
The  format  of  the  course  utilized  a  process  which  did  not  include  these 

There  are  a  few  models  of  career  development  which  can  help  to  over- 
come the  add-on  perceptions  (see  New  Directions  for  Student  Services ,  #14, 
1981)— to  Integrate  institutionally-based  mgner  education  processes  witn 
the  career  and  life  decisions  of  students.   But  it  seems  that  the  problem 
is  not  so  much  with  the  models  available  as  with  the  processes  that  do  not 
have  these  Integrative  mechanisms  to  provide  the  rationales  for  the  studies 
which  the  students  must  undergo  to  achieve  their  career/life  goals. 
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The  Human  Potential  Classes:    Career  Exploration  and  Human  Development 

Prior  to  September  1978,  a  course  dealing  with  personal  growth  was 
offered  for  one  year  in  the  Psychology  Department  and  workshops  on  var- 
ious personal  growth  topics  offered  through  the  Student  Services  Depart- 
ment.  These  instructional  efforts  were  unified  whe:>  the  Human  Potential 
Department  became  a  reality  in  September  1978. 

These  courses  are  still  considered  to  be  in  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment with  new  topics  added  as  the  need  for  them  arises.   The  heterogeneity 
of  the  student  groups  (age,  backgrounds,  ethnicity)  who  enroll  for  these 
classes, as  well  as  the  reasons  for  taking  the  course  contribute  to  the 
changes  in  instructional  activities  and  approaches  which  the  instructors 
must  make  from  semester  to  semester  to  attempt  to  accommodate  the  diverse 
student  needs. 

We  selected  human  potential  courses  to  study  literacy  development  be- 
cause (1)  these  courses,  while  not  intended  to  be  group  counseling  sessions, 
might  provide  an  approximation  of  various  scenarios  and  interactions  of 
one-to-one  counseling  situations;  (2)  all  but  three  instructors  of  these 
courses  (during  the  observation  period)  are  counselors  at  the  college; 
and  (3)  the  varied  but  personal  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses 
lends  itself  to  counseling  followup. 

Researcher  Entry  into  the  Human  Potential  Classes 

Researcher  entry  into  these  classes  for  observation  merits  some  dis- 
cussion because  of  the  requirements  levied  on  us.    Observation  of  these 
classes,  especially  if  observers  were  to  drop  in   irregularly,  was  not 
taken  lightly.   The  concerns  voiced  related  to  three  basic  elements:  (1) 
class  approval  of  researcher  presence  (not  a  unique  requirement  of  these 
classes);  (2)  all  members' (including  observers)  participation  in  activi- 
ties of  the  class;  and  (3)  regular  attendance.   This  required  a  partici- 
pant-observer role— one  not  used  in  this  project  heretofore  and  commit- 
ment to  semester-long  attendance.   We  agreed  to  the  terms,  received  class 
approval  and  started  the  semester  in  two  personal  development  classes  and 
one  career  choice  class. 

Due  to  unanticipated  circumstances,  one  of  the  researchers  in  a  per- 
sonal development  class  departed  frm--  the  project  and  the  responsibilities 
were  assumed  by  another  observer.    The  change  in  research  personnel  was  not 
an  entirely  smooth  transition.    The  personal  development  class  involved  re- 
fused to  take  on  a  new  person  at  this  late  data  in  the  semester.  However, 
a  replacement  class  was  found  and  entry  made  over  a  month  after  classes  had 
begun.   The  same  career  choice  class  remained  a  part  of  the  study,  however. 

Student  Reasons  for  Enrolling  Jji  Human  Potential  Classes 

The  personal  development  class  credit  is  transferable  to  all  colleges 
in  the  locale  and  the  carasr  development  class  transfers  to  most,  but  not 
all.   There  are,  however,  some  complications  to  transferability.  Certain 
degree  plans  (especially  the  hard  sciences)  allow  electives  only  in  certain 
areas  and  human  development  is  not  allowed.   Therefore,  an  informed  s+»i- 
dent  may  hav<!  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons  for  taking  these  courses: 

1)   Personal  preference  regardless  of  transferability 
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2)  Required  by  degree  plan  at  community  college  (i.e.,  data  pro- 
cessing 

3)  Transfers  as  a  free  elective  in  degree  plan 

4)  Needs/desires  to  register  for  certain  number  of  hours  (financial 
aid,  etc.).    The  human  potential  classes  were  some  of  the  few  classes 
still  open  for  student  registration  when  other  classes  they  desired 
were  closed. 

; 

Of  the  students  in  the  three  classes  observed,  only  one  indicated  item  #1 
as  the  primary  rationale  for  taking  the  course.   Six  indicated  item  #2; 
one  item  #3,  and  twelve  item  #4.    The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  com- 
binations of  these  reasons  were  frequently  part  of  the  student  responses 
when  asked  about  reasons  for  taking  the  course.   Many  students  mentioned 
that  the  content  of  the  course,  upon  reading  the  description  and/or  hear- 
ing about  it,  sounded  interesting. 

The  class  to"  be  discussed  in  this  section  on  career  counseling  is  the 
career  exploration  course.    The  personal  development  course  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  personal  counseling  situations.   Since  we  did  not  observe 
other  human  potential  classes,  these  courses  cannot  be  considered  repre- 
sentative of  the  program.    In  discussion  with  some  instructors  of  the  hu- 
tman  potential  classes,  however,  they  acknowledged  the  general izaoility  of 
the  issues  present  in  the  study  of. these  ^wo  courses. 

Career  Exploration 

The  course  instructor  selected  Richard  Bolles'  process  model  for  life 
planning/career  exploration  as  the  paradig"  for  structuring  class  activi- 
ties and  content;  supplementary  handouts  (both  readings  and  exercises) 
complete  the  course  materials.    The  course  purpose,  objectives,  expected 
outcomes,  and.  standards  for  success  (from  the  class  syllabus)  are  presented 
here. 

Contents  of  the  Syllabus 

Purpose  of  the  course:    For  each'student  to  organize  the  goals  (career) 
he  wants  to  accwiipTish  and  how  to  take  action. 

Objectives  of  the  course:- To  gain  competence  in  four  areas  (1)  Life/ 
work  planning,  (77  self -understanding,  (3)  researching,  and  (4)  getting  it 
together. 

Expected  Outcomes:    Demonstrable  Competencies.    (1)  Making  life  de- 
cisions  based  on  a  planning  model;  (2)  Communicate  more  effectively  with 
others;  (3Vldentify  your  skills.,  interests,  and  values;  (4)  Research 
career  fieils  and  jobs  you  want  to  1  earn"  about ;  (5)  Implement  your  per- 
sonal job  search  campaign;  (6)  Interview  with  effectiveness  and  competence; 
and  (7)  Write  a  functional  resume. 

Standards  for  Success:    The  letter  grade  you  earn  wiTl  be  based  on  the 
effort  you  put  Tntb  your  career  search  and  not  based  on  comparative 
criteria.   For  a  grade  of  "C",  you  must  demonstrate  competence  in  each 
area  listed: 

Attendance— Since  we  will  be  working  from  a  group  basis  to  learn  about 
ourselves,  attendance  is  imperative.   We  will  not  play  the  excused/ 
une«cused  game.   Automatic  withdrawal  after  six  absences. 
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Class  Parti cipation— Physically  attending  is  a  beginning-  For  * 
group  to  function,  a  keen  awareness  of  what  is  happening  at  each 
class  meeting  is  essential. 

Quick  Tob-Wunting  Map— Identify,  categorize,  and  prioritize  the 
skills  you  enjoy  most  by^completing  the  map.    The  "what"  of  life/ 
work  planning. 

The  Flower—Exploring  six  "where"  questions  gives  direction  to  usage 
of  your  skills  and  forms  a  picture  of  the  job  you  are  looking  for. 

Informational  Interviews  (two  of  them)— These  interviews  will  give 
you  practice  talking  with  people  in  a  non-job,  low  stress,  practice 
situation.   Thts  is  the  beginning  of  the  "how"  phase. 

Resume— Your  skills  will  impress  you  when  you  see  them  on  paper. 

Job  Interview— A  video-taped  mock  interview  allows  you  to  rate  your 
skills  in  communication. 

Personal  Growth  Paper— Review,  analyze,  and  make  a  statement  on  the 
personal  growth  you  have  experienced  this  semester. 

For  a  grade  of  "B",  do  a  Book  Report  or  Oral  Report  in  addition  to  meeting 
requirements  for  a  "C". 

Book  Report  (written) —Ma king  a  book  report  includes  briefly  summari- 
zing the  material,  giving  your  opinion,  and  relating  what  that  materT 
ial  means  to  you  in  your  career  search. 

Oral  Report— A  fifteen-minute  presentation  on  a  job,  industry,  or 
career  field  of  interest  to  you. 

In  addition  to  showing  competence  for  grades  of  "C"  and  "B",  this  addit- 
ional work  must  be  done  to  obtain  a  grade  of  "A". 

Project— Now  that  you  have  completed  an  assortment  of  tasks  and 
established  a  path  to  follow,  how  will  you  take  .action?  What 
specific  things  are  you  willing  or  unwilling  to  do?  What  is 
your  strategy  for  pursuing  your  career? 

In  addition  to  the  above  class  requirements,  a  laboratory  is  also 
required.   The  students  were  provided  a  list  of  the  minimum  amount  of  time 
to  be  spent  in" each  lab  activity.    Total  lab  time  is  16  hours. 

The  Students 

Originally  there  were  12  students  enrolled.    The  breakdowns  are  as 
follows: 

3  Black  males  2  Black  females 

7  Anglo  males  0  Anglo  females 

0  Mexican- American  males  0  Mexican-American  males 
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Within  the  first  month  and  prior  to  the  regular  observation  of  this  class, 
one  Black  female  dropped  the  course.   Ten  weeks  into  the  class  an  nglo 
male  dropped  because  he  determined,  by  talking  to  a  counselor  at  the  col- 
lege to  which  he  wished  to  transfer,  that  the  course  did  not  have  transfer 
value  there.    This  left  ten  students:  nine  males  and  one  female.  (Accord- 
ing to  the  instructors  of  these  classes,  this  was  an  atypical  class  be- 
cause females  usually  predominate.)   Attendance  was  erratic,  but  none  of 
the  students  were  dropped  by  the  instructor  and  none  initiated  drop  pro- 
cedures themselves. 

The  Class  Sessions 

For  the  most  part,  students  in  this  class  were  very  quiet— attentive; 
but  unenthusiastic.The  instructor  attempted  to  motivate  the  students  to 
respond  and  interact  by  providing  examples  from  his  own  experience  and 
through  general  questions  the  students  could  answer  from  their  own  valued, 
experience  and/or  knowledge.    At  one  point,  the  instructor  felt  it  neces- 
ary  to  talk  to  the  class  about  his  perception  of  their  attitudes.    He  in- 
dicated that  if  individuals  in  the  class  were  goir.g  to  derive  anything  from 
it,  they  needed  to  put  forth  some  effort;  he  could  not  do  it  for  them.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  much  change  in  the  class  until  about  three  classes  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  semester. , 

The  student  who  dropped  the  class  early  in  the  semester  was  one  of  the 
few  who  stated  in  an  informal  conversation  that  he  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  constructing  his  responses  to  assignments.    He  worked  hard 
in  all  his  classes,  wanting  to  get  the  most  from  the  experience.    Some  stu- 
dents in  the  class  were  observed  scribbling  hastily  in  the  student  lounge 
before  class  or  in  class  during  the  exercises  to  complete  that  day's  assign 
ments.    It  become  apparent  from  the  small  group  discussions  that  part  of 
the  difficulty  in  completing  assignments  involved  ambiguity  about  how  to 
derive  skills  from  the  event  analysis  (events  in  their  own  lives  selected 
by  the  students  to  describe/identify  skills  they  exhibited  in  the  situa- 
tions). Even  though  the  instructor  provided  a  model  during  the  class  that 
should  have  served  as  a  guide,  the  students  were  uncertain  about  how  to 
complete  the  assignment.    However,  there  were  no  questions  asking  for 
clarification. 

However,  by  the  third  class  session  on  skill  exploration,  students 
were  responding  with  more  confidence,  although  not  enthusiastically.  Some 
of  the  events  the  younger  students  chose  to  report  were  persistence  in 
learning  to  play  the  guitar,  volunteer  work  for  public  television  in  a 
telephone  campaign,  etc.    The  two  older  individuals  (they  were  over  40-- 
a  Black  male  and  female),  however,  had  qualitatively  differeent  experiences 
to  relate.    Their  experiences  and  concomitant  skills  seemed  to  be  an  eye 
opener  for  the  class,  and  heightened  respect  for  these  individuals  became 
apparent  as  they  related  their  experiences.    Below  is  a  partial  recount  of 
the  class  session  from  observation  notes.    (The  student  names  are 
fictitious.) 

Next  it  is  Lulu's  turn  to  talk  about  a  successful  life  experience 
from  which  she  will  extract  skills.    We  had  not  heard  her  speak 
in  class  before.    She  had  been  finishing  up  her  assignment  as 
the  others  read  their  events  for  the  class.    She  now  launches 
into  a  description  of  a  hugh  dinner  she  planned,  orqanized  and 
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cooked  for  500  people.    She  was  the  cook  at  a  residence  hall 
for  males  at  a  nearby  university.    (All  students  are  sitting 
up  and  listening  intently  and  obviously  impressed  as  she  des- 
cribes the  skills  she  thinks  it  took  to  accomplish  this  feat.) 
She  had  to  hire  people  (determine  how  many  ta  hire  io  both 
cook  ahd  serve  the  food);  she  had  to  prepare  the  menu,  buy 
the  food  and  tell  people  how  to  prepare  it.    She  had  to  pre- 
pare the  hall  for  serving  and  design  the  centerpiece,  etc. 
Someone  in  the  class  tells  her  that  she  missed  the  skill  of 
sampling  food. 

Lulu  stimulated  another  interesting  experience  for  the  class.    She  tells 
them,  at  the  instructor's  request,  that  she  has  had  to  quit  her  residence 
hall  job  because  of  health  reasons  and  is  taking  secretarial  courses  be- 
cause she  needs  a  career  change.    During  the  semester  she  has  been  looking 
for  a  job  as  a  secretary.   When  she  applied  for  a  job  a  week  ago,  she 
panicked  when  she  saw  the  question  about  skills.    Then  she  remembered  what 
they  had  been  doing  in  class.    She  listed  all  those  skills  pertinent  to 
the  job  that  she  had  derived  from  the  event  analyses  requested  for  class. 
She  got  the  job  on  the  spot.    The  interviewer  was  so  very  impressed  with 
her  skills.    Lulu  indicated  to  the  class  that  she  would  not  have  gotten 
the  job  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  class:    she  would  not  have  distingu- 
ished herself  from  other  individuals  who  cou^d  type  in  anyway  that  the 
interviewer  would  see  the  value  of  hirin}g  her  over  someone  else.  She 
also  told  the  class  that  the  interviewer  did  not  really  know  how  to  con- 
duct an  interview.    Lulu  took  charge  of  the  situation  and  directed  the 
interview,  as  she  had  learned  to  do  in  this  class.    Her  experience  re- 
inforced the  usefulness  of  the  class  for  a  job  seeker. 

The  next  class  session  used  a  teaching  film  to  depict  two  different 
interview  approaches.    The  students  became  really  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion about  the  film.    They  drew  on  their  own  experiences  in  interview  sit- 
uations, as  well  as  on  their  own  values  to  critique  the  approaches.  Criti- 
quing others  seemed  both  natural  and,  in  this  case,  safe— it  was  only  a 
film.    The  class  exchanged  comments  with  each  other  and  the  instructor  in 
a  good  natured  fashion. 

However,  while  the  interactions  were  picking  up,  this  did  not  seem 
to  affect  class  attendance... it  remained  erratic.    The  discussions,  on 
occasion,  in  this  latter  period,  were  more  along  lines  of  values  and  at- 
titudes concerning  marriage  and  relationships.   The  fact  that  this  was  an 
all  male  class  at  these  times  allowed  discussions  that  might  have  been 
awkward  had  females  been  present.    The  students  seemed  to  be  feeling  more 
comfortable  with  each  other  and  with  the  instructor's  easy-going  style. 
This  was  most  evident  in  the  final  class.    (Again,  observation  notes  are 
used  and  names  are  fictitious.) 

Lulu  and  Horacio  are  not  here  today.    So  eight  people  are  present. 
The  instructor  talks  to  the  class  about  the  fact  that  this  course 
will  be  useful  to  them  at  some  poii?t,  even  if  they  do  not  perceive 
it  to  be  useful  now.    He  asks  'Did  you  find  it  useful?1    The  res- 
ponse is  unenthusiastic.    Esequiel  says  he  would  have  liked  more 
group  work... he  felt  like  this  had  ended  up  being  more  of  a  tra- 
ditional class  than  he  had  expected.    Esequiel  would  have  liked 
getting  to  know  his  classmates—what  they  were  doing,  and  how 
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they  were  looking  at  possible  careers,  what  careers,  their 
questions  about  it... more  or  less  an  experiential /vicarious 
process. 

Lanto  tells  the  instructor  that  he  liked  learning  about  how 
to  do  a  resume.   The  instructor  keeps  asking  about  the. skills 
identification  part, 'Didn't  they  find  that  helpful?'  No  re- 
sponse. 'Well,  was  the  course  as  a  whole  helpful?'  Helburn 
says  he  feels  a  better  sense  of  direction  in  school;  Jeremiah 
says  the  course  helped  him  write  a  paper  for  his  English  class. 
Sparky,  Bo,  Billy  Joe  Bob,  and  Smacks  are  undecided  majors  and 
they  indfcate  the  course  hasn't  been  much  help  yet.    They  all 
want  to  own  their  own  businesses— be  self-employed.    Smacks  and 
Jeremiah  indicate  they  expected  to  get  more  about  what  school 
is  used  for  in  getting  your  career  launched.    They  wanted  to 
focus  on  the  school  situation.    They  felt  the  class  actually 
considered  helping  people  get  a  job;  most,  of  them,  except  for 
Lulu,  were  not  interested  in  that  right  now.    They  wanted  to 
get  on  with  how  to  get  the  degree,  what  to  do. 

The  most  vocal  of  the  students,' Esequi el  spoke  up:    the  assign- 
ments out  of  the  book  were  relevant... he  did  his  assignments 
last  minute.    They  were  not  important.    Esequiel  felt  confident 
that  the  instructor  would  not  hold  any  of  his  honesty  about  the 
course  against  him.   One  of  his  classmates,  however,  told  him 
to  be  quiet  because  his  grade  was  on  the  brink.    Esequiel  dis- 
agreed.   Spanky  says  thank  you  to  Esequiel  for  saying  what  he 
did  because  they  are  his  sentiments  exacvly.    Bo  and  Billy  Joe 
Bob  indicate  that  they  really  liked  resume  writing.    They  now 
have  a  decent  resume  which  they  would  not  have  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  course. 

Every  student  indicated  that  the  class  would  have  been  much 
better  if  there  had  been  some  attractive  females  present  to 
lure  them  to  class. 

Discussion;    Issues  from  the  Career  Exploration  Class 

Life  begins  after  col  lege.., an  attitude  that  was  prevalent  in  this 
class  became  apparent  during  analysis  of  class  observations.  Although 
the  class  had  some  very  useful  information  and  activities  for  the  stu- 
dents, a  major  problem  was  thet  it  was  not  immediately  relevant  to  most 
of  them.   The  focus  was  on  getting  a  job,  albeit  not  just  any  job,  but  a 
job  that  would  be  selected  by  the  individual  as  meeting  many  criteria  of 
career  and  life  goals.   Most  of  the  students  were  already  working  at  jobs 
that  simply  provided  sustenance  while  they  went  to  school.    Jobs  that  fit 
the  criteria  established  in  class  were  something  to  be  attained  after 
graduation  from  college.   The  instructor  was  not  able  to  convince  the  stu- 
dents—provide them  with  adequate  rationales—that  there  might  be  jobs 
that  they  could  seek  (and  in  some  sense  create)  that  would  enhance  career 
and  life  goals.    He  could  not  convince  them  that  working  while  in  school 
did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  "marking  time"  stage,  that  clarity  about 
goals,  values,  and  skills  could  help  make  the  condition  of  working  while 
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in  school  a  valuable  learning  experience  that  enhanced  career/life  goals. 
In  this  sense,  the  students'  perception  was  "life  begins  after  college." 

The  student  for  whom  the  course  was  the  most  relevant  provided 
evidence  that  course  content  was  extremely  beneficial  to  job  seeker.  r 
Thereforii,  sex,  age,  and  ethnicity  did  not  seem,  in  this  case,  to  be  im- 
portant /ariables  in  usefulness  of  the  course.    The  important  variable 
was  immediate  relevance.   Although  the  material  was  interesting  and  its 
usefulness  acknowledged,  the  students  seemed  largely  unmotivated  to 
become  involved. 

(Having  been  through  a  workshop  using  the  Parachute  process  at  a 
time  when  the  material  was  not  particularly  important  to  me  and  not  being 
particularly  impressed  with  the  activities  myself,  I  can  identify  with 
the  students'  situation.    However,  about  six  months  after  attending  the 
workshop,  I  had  to  fill  out  an  application  for  a  fellowship  that  required 
me  to  process  the  same  types  of  information  in  order  to  respord  to  the 
questions.    The  fact  that  I  wanted  the  fellowship  forced  me  to  attend  to 
the  partially  answered  questions  of  Jife/career  goals.    The  workshop  ma- 
terials were  then  a  valuable  resource.   This  experience  provided  me  an 
experiential  process  through  which  to  view  the  processes  of  the  class.) 

A  conclusion  derived  from  consideration  of  the  class  response  to 
the  course  is:  homogeneous  groupings  of  individuals  based  on  similar  in- 
formation needs  would  increase  student  involvement  through  relevance  of  » 
course  content.    Homogeneous  groupings  of  students  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  number  of  ways  according  to  Daniels  and  Buck  (1981). 

Categorization  of  students  by  demographic  data.    This  scheme  would 
group  students  according  to  appropriate  factors— by  discipline,  undecided 
majors,  liberal  arts  majors,  midlife  career  changes,  etc.  Categorization 
by  personality  characteristics.    This  scheme  would  require  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  personality  inventory.    "Personality  variables  such  as  level  of 
self-esteem/  clarity  of  identity,  decision-making  style,  and  state  and 
trait  levels  of  anxeity  all  have  implications  for  the  degree  of  effective- 
ness of  career  development  interventions"  (Ibid. ,  p,  54).  Categorization 
by  process  characteristics.    Variables  to  consider  here  would  be  degree  of 
career  decidedness,  stage  of  career  decidedness,  stage  in  the  career  de- 
cision-making process,  degree  of  satisfaction  with  career  decisions  to 
date,  learning  style,  decision-making  style,  and  degree  of  progress  in  re- 
levant life-stage  developmental  tasks  (p.  53-54). 

Categorization  by  process  characteristics,  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion, would  have  provided  a  range  of  intervention  strategies  that  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  students'  needs. 

The  Access  Structure  Demands  on  Students.    The  class  provided  a 
model  that  Included  two  of  the  core  elements  of  career  development  pro- 
grams:   self -assessment  and  a  review  of  assorted  job-hunting  techniques. 
The  job  market  element  was  not  addressed  in  the  course. 

All  students  met  the  criteria  for  a  course  grade  of  "C".    This  im- 
plies that  they: 

1)  attended  and  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  class  dis- 
cussion and  activities. 

f 

2)  completed  the  required  writing  tasks,  even  if  the  thought  given 
to  the  assignments  was  minimal. 

3)  read  enough  of  the  text  and  handouts  to  complete  the  assignments. 
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(Twelfth  grade  reading  levels  were  the  maximum  reading  level 
requirements. ) 

Since  the  following  discussion  will  refer  to  the  cognitive  and  affective 
domains  of  the  learning  hierarchy,  a  brief  summary  will  be  provided  from 
Hanson  (1981).    Bloomfs  taxanony  (1956)  groups  cognitive  behaviors  into 
six  categories  ranging  from  simple  to  complex. 


Level 

Knowledge 

Comprehension 

Application 

Analysis 

Synthesis 
Evaluation 


Cognitive  Behavior 

Remembering,  memorizing,  recognizing,  and  recalling 

Interpreting,  translating,  and  describing  in  one's 
own  words 

Problem  solving  and  applying  information  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results  (as  the  model  one  is  working 
from) 

Breaking  something  down  to  show  how  it  is  put  to- 
gether and  finding  the  underlying  structure  of 
information 

Creating  an  original,  unique  product  (.from  elements 
and  parts  known  before) 

Making  value  decisions  about  issues  and  resolving 
differences  of  opinion  (p.  279-280) 


The  affective  domain  describes  a  continuum  of  internalization,  from  bare 
awareness  of  a  phenomenon  to  a  guiding  principle  of  one's  behavior. 


Level 

Receiving/ 
attending 

Responding 
Valuing 

Organization 


Characteri- 
zation by 
a  value  or 

value  complex 


Affective  Behavior 

Being  open  and  sensitive  to  stimuli  in  the  environ- 
ment 

Acknowledging  that  messages  or  stimuli  have  been 
received 

Internalizing  the  concept  of  "wortji,"  accepting  that 
some  values  are  preferable  to  othertf,  and  making  a 
commitment  to  act  on  one's  values 

Ordering  and  classifying  values  into  an  abstract, 
conceptual  system  that  leads  to  development  of 
a  value  system 

Acting  in  a  manner  consistent  with  internalized 
values;  words  and  actions  entirely  consistent  with 
one's  value  orientation  (Ibid.,  p.  280  from  Krathwohl , 
Bloom,  and  Massia,  1964) 
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1         Until  this  point,  the  students  had  not  articulated  their  expectations. 
It  seems  Jikely  that  they  had  not  taken  the  time  tp  introspect  on  any  dis- 
satisfaction  they  felt,  only  to  accomplish  the  work  they  felt  must  be  done 
to  achieve  a  certain  grade  in  the  course.    Even  though  the  instructor 
asked  for  and  encouraged  feedback,  the  students  did  not  give  it  openly 
until  the  last  class  session  when   it  was  too  late  to  change  things.  One 
can  only  speculate  that  they  felt  uncomfortable  in  speaking  out,  uncertain 
of  the  outcome  of  expressing  dissatisfaction  and  uncertain  as  to  what  they 
would  suggest  to  replace  the  present  instructional  activities  and  approaches 
(as  on6  who  criticizes  is  often  asked  to  do).   As  discussed,  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  some  students  were  able  to  articulate  in  a  very  open  manner, 
their  feelings  and  expectations.    Expectations,  in  some  instances,  they 
had  not  recognized  themselves  that  they  had.  The  instructor  indicated 
that  in  other  classes  where  goal  setting  was  attempted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  students  had  been  unable  to  articulate,  concrete  goals, 
only  vague  desires  for  direction.    This  seems  to  contribute  to  non- 
attendance  when  the  instructor  is  unable  to  determine  directions  that 
will  address  all  student  needs.    This  suggests  a  need  for  diagnostic 
tools  to  assist  instructors  assess  student  needs  and  relevapce  of  instruc- 
tional  materials  and  approaches. 

Personal  Counseling:    The  Personal  Development  Classes  a£  Approximations 
of  Interaction  i£  One-to-One  Counseling  Situations 

One  counselor  told  us  that  all  counseling  is  personal  counseling, 
e.g.,  appr  priate  to  the  individual.    Certainly  skills  deficiencies,  bad 
grades,  and  meaningless  jobs  affect  an  individual's  perception  of  himself. 
But  rarely,  as  indicated  by  another  counselor^  do  students  come  in  saying 
"I  need  help;  I  need  someone  to  listen,  to  hold  my  hand,  to  be*n\y  friend." 
In  a  nunber  of  scenarios  presented  earlier,  the  individual  in  counseling 
seems  to  be  sending  nonverbal  or  covert   messages  indicating  a  need  for 
help,  e.g.,  the  woman  who  said  she  wanted  to  be   a  secretary,  the  students 
with  academic  problems.   Most  counselors  interviewed  indicated  that  their 
training  emphasis  had  been  in  personal  counseling  and  that  they  attempted 
to  use  academic  and  career  counseling,  where  appropriate,  to  help  the  stu- 
dent deal  with  personal  needs. 

Since  it  wus  impossible  for  us  to  observe  any  personal  counseling 
sessions  because  of  ethical  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
interactions  between  counselor  and  client,  the  personal  development  classes 
were  selected  as  a  close  approximation  of  these  counseling  situations. 

The  Personal  Development  Classes 

Two  of  these  classes  were  observed;  only  one  class  will  be  discussed 
herein  because  the  nature  of  the  counselor/student  interaction  was  more 
appropriate  „to  the  criteria  of  approximating  personal  counseling  situations. 
The  other  class  will,  however,  be  used  to  confirm  or  question  points  under 
points  under  discussion. 

Common  to  all  personal  development  classes  are  the  following  assign- 
ments:   (1)  journal,  (2)  class  log,  (3)  self-observation  papers,  and  (4) 
personal  growth  project.    Any  other  assignments  are  up  to  the  various  in-  . 
struotors."  Methods  of  calculating  grades— points  system  or  contract 
system— aue  up  to/the' individual  instructors-. 
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The  philosophy  stated  in  the  syllabus  is  repeated  in  many  ways, many 
times  during  the  semester. .. knowing  yourself  fs  important,  getting  in 
touch  with  the  present  and  each  person's  place    in  it  and  what  that  means. 
The  philosophy  is  intertwined  with  broad  expectations  of  what  the  class 
should  do  for  students  if  they  wish  to  experience  personal 'growth.  There 
is  great  consistency  in  the  structure  of  the  class  and  the  activities  to- 
ward its  goals. 

The  instructor  has  very  carefully  laid  out  a  separate  prose  descript- 
ion and  the  due  dates  of  the  major  assignments.    In  describing    he  jour- 
nal, he  indicates  "I  am  not  concerned  about  your  writing  correctly  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  you-to  edit  your  thoughts. . .just  write  them  as  they 
occur  to  you."    He  utilizes  tht  personal  project  to  get  to  know  the  stu- 
dents.   He  has  them-schedule  themselves  for  a  one-hour  conference  with  him 
during  the  first  two  week*  of  class.    He  provides  them  with  a  written  form 
to  structure  the  meeting.    Cn*  student  pointed  out.  during  an  interview  that 
this  conference  (and  two   others     in  which  the  instructor  was  very  patient 
>yith  him)  as  a  turning  point  in  his  perceptions  of  and  behavior  in  that 
class.    For  three  conferences  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  his  project. 
The  third  time,  the  instructor  said  to  this  student,  "O.K.    Enough  is 
enough.    If  you  do  not  want  to^take  this  course,  fine.    I'll  drop  you... 
if  you  want  to  stay  in,  then  you  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  your 
own  growth. . .make  up  your  mind.    Next  time  you  come  in  here,  you  need  to 
have  done  your  pafH."    He  was  ready  the  next  time,  and  he  rarely  missed 
class 

Concerning  attendance,  the  instructor  points  out  that  "there  is  no 
way  to  "make  up11  a  missed  class  and  this  affects  the  students'  grades  in 
the  .class.    Grading  is  based  on  the  point  system  and  there  are  frequent 
updates  where  students  are    allowed  to  check  their  figures  against  the 
instructor's.    No  late  homework  is  accepted  for  points,  but  any  work  done 
is  welcome  and  feedback  will  be  provided.    The  instructor  explained  that 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  enforce  this  rule,  but  the  principle  is  that  the 
homework  is  assigned  at  the  time  it  is  assigned  for  a  reason—it  is  tied 
to' the  work  of  the  class  for  that  particular  day.    If  it  is  done  late, 
it  becomes  an  exercise— something  tat  is  no  longer  linked  (at  least  in 
the  instructor's  mind)  to  immediate  (or  nearly  immediate)  consciousness 
precipitated  by  class  events. 

Speaking  of  homework,  the  students  felt  this  course  had  a  heavy  dose 
of  it.    They  complained  loudly  to  the  chairperson  of  the  department  who 
happened  to  substitute  one  day  when  the  regular  instructor  was  ill.  Ap- 
parently (this  class  was  not  observed,  but  students  reported  the  events) 
the  topic  under  discussion  when  the  homework  issue  came  up—stress-  • 
generitsd  this  outburst  from  the  class.    The  chair  has  since  suggested 
that  the'load  might  be  lightened  a  bit.    Also  other  instructors  had 
earlier  indicated  to  the  instructor  that  these  students  would  not  tolerate 
this  much  homework. 

The  topics  outlined  in  the  syllabus  for  coverage  in  the  course  are: 
(1)  Trust-building,  (2)  What  is  human  development?,  (3)  self-assessment 
of  personal  development,  (4)  Set  personal  goals/establish  directions,  (F 
Communicating  ideas  and  feelings  openly,  (6)  solve  problems  creatively, 
(7)  Beyond  the  everyday  world;  Are  there  limfts  to  human  development?  In 
the  classes  observed,  topics  through  number  5  were  presented  using  the 
same  terms  as  the  communicators  of  content.    Topics  6  and  7  were  not  di- 
rectly addressed;  however,  they  were  a  part  of  all  the  other  topics.  This 
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fact  was  not  made  expucit  to  the  class,  but  the  topics  are  in  a  sense 
generic.    Homework  assignments  required  students  to  think  about^tmd  re- 
spond to  questions  about  these  topics. 

The  Students 

During  the  early  observations,  the  class  was  composed  of  3  Anglo  males, 
3  Mexican-American  females,  3  Black  female*,  and  4  Anglo  females  (13  total). 
The  class  came  close  to  being  cancelled  because  of  insufficient  enrollment 
and  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks,  the  instructor  was  not  sure  how  many 
students  to  expect  each  day.    It  was  an  unsettling  time  for  the  instructor 
because  it  was  difficult  to  structure  group  experiences  when  the  group  was 
unstable.    The  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the  enrollment  stabilized,  but 
attendance  continued  to  be  generally  erratic. 

This  was  a  young  class--no  one  over  24  years  of  age  (during  the  ob- 
servation period).    Six  of  the  students  (five  females  and  one  male)  were 
first  semester  freshman.    There  were  three  Data  Processing  majors  (all 
women)  who  stayed  in  the  course  until  the  end.    Only  one  person  in  the 
class  worked  at  all— full  time,  and  her  employer  was  paying  for  her  school- 
ing.   All  the  other  students  in  the  class  had  some  sort  of  financial  aid 
from  the  college. 

Of  the  original  13  students,  several  dropped  out  of  school.    One  stu- 
dent was  in  school  because  his  parents  wanted  him  to  go  to  colleqe*    He  ac- 
quiesed,  proved  he   could  handle  the  work,  then  dropped  out.    The  other  two 
students  who  dropped  early  in  the  semester  were  in  such  personal  turmoil 
that  it  seemed  best  they  tend  to  those  situations  and  return  to  school  at 
a  later  time.    These  latter  two  continued  to  counsel  with  the  instructor  in 
his  role  as  counselor  at  the  college.    Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  two 
students  initiated  drop  procedures  and  two  were  dropped  by  the  instructor. 

Structure  of  the  Class 

There  was  consistently  friendly  chatting  between  students,  and  stu- 
dents and  the  instructor  before  class.    Seating  was  generally  random,  ex- 
cept that  the  Black  females  tended  to  stay  together— they  seemed  to  form 
a  support  group,  but  this  behavior  did  not  extend  past  this  class.  They 
were  part  of  different  groups  outside  of  class. 

The  class  always  began  with  some  form  of  relaxation  exercise.  These 
exercises  and  mediation  usually  lasted  approximately  10  minutes.    All  stu- 
dents participated  and  enjoyed  the  experience.    (Some  indicated  usinq  these 
exercises  at  home  to  relax.)    After  the  exercises,  the  instructor  would  ask 
for  homework  to  be  turned  in  and  immediately  make  the  assignment  for  the 
next  class  period.    There  was  always  an  assignment.  , 
The  instructor  was  very  methodical  in  assigning  the  work--spoke  slowly/ 


clearly,  and  at  the  end  of  each  part  of  the  assignment  recapped  quickly,  y 
He  also  provided  examples  of  how  he  expected  the  assignment  done  and  al- 
ways asked  for  questions.    Student  questions  related  to  clarirication  of 
the  assignment  or  to  repetition  of  some  part  of  the  assignment  Most 
clarification  questions  were  asked  during  the  assignment  process  itself. 
With    i  exceptions,. everyone  took  notes  during  assiqnment  dictation.  Then 
the  class  turned  one  of  four  directions. 
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1}   Series  of  lecturettes  with  instructor  doing  most  of  the 
talking;  some  brief  group  discussion  based  on  broad-based 
general  questions.   This  type  of  activity  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  four  classes  and  the  class  was  definitely  more 
talkative  and  generally  responsive.  : 

2)  Small  group  activities  either  dyad  or  foursome;  once  or 
twice  a  fishbowl;  handouts  which  were  part  of  homework  assign- 
ments or  related  to  the  homework  were  frequently  used  as  basis  » 
for  group  work.  0 

3)  Film  or  tape-slide  (2  classes)  and  lecturette/group  dis-  * 
cussion.    This  was  very  like  #1  but  the  take-off  point  was  the  ' 
film,  etc. 

4)  Guest  speakers  (3  classes) 

As  indicated  under  item  #1,  the  class  grew  more  responsive  and/or  more 
talkative  toward  the  end  of  the  semester.    Prior  to  this  time  instruttor 
questions     went  unanswered  or  briefly  answered.    It  was.  uncomfortable 
in  these  silent  pauses  and  often  the  same  students  would  respond  with  an- 
swers that  were  spontaneous  and  generally  on  the  right  track.    It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  instructor  used  the  student  response  irt  m 
continuing  his  presentation.    During  an  interview  one, of  the  most  vocal  \ 
students  indicated  that  she  was  embarrassed  by  the  silence  and  would  risk 
a, response  because  she  felt  badly  that  no  one  was  responding.  However, 
if  this  student  was  absent  or  not  responding  that  day,  the  instructor 
would  make  some  comment  about  the  class  feeling  lazy,  buSy  weekend,  etc. 
and  would  answer  his  own  questions,  rephrase  them,  or  simply  go  on  without 
an  answer.   This  student  behavior  was  confronted  by  the  instructor  on  one 
occasion.   He  indicated  to  the  students  that  this  type  of  class  required 
interaction.    It  was  each  person's  responsibility  to  take  the  material  and 
use  it,  to  consider  it  in  class,  to  ask  questions,  to  become  involved  in 
the  learning/growing  process.    There  was  more  student-instructor  inter- 
action after  this  brief  confrontation. 

For  item  #2  activities,  sometimes  they  worked  and  sometimes  they  did 
not.    It  seemed  to  depend  on  (1)  each  student's  ability  to  relate  to  the 
content/context  of  the  task,  (2)  the  relevance  of  the  task  to  the  mood  of 
each  student,  (3)  present  inclination  to  participate.    It  is  hard  to  find 
rhyme  or  reason  for  those  activities  that  seeircd  to  involve  different  stu- 
dents at  different  times  in  the  class  activities.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
common  base  to  work  from.    This  was  really  frustrating  for  the  instructor, 
but  the  frustration  did  not  show  during  the  class,  he  took  everything  in 
stride.   The  frustration  was  expressed  to  this  researcher  after  the  class 
sessions. 

However,  one  student  stated  in  an  interview:    "I  am  quiet  and  re- 
served 2nd  some  might  say  that  I'm  not  involved  in  this  class,  but  I  am-- 
only  it  is  inside  of  me."   According  to  the  instructor,  some  of  this  in- 
volvement was  apparent  in  the  written  responses  to  the  assignments:  about 
one-third  of  the  students  in  their  assignments  grappled  with  issues  raised 
which  received  little  or  no  response  during  the  class  sessions. 
Several  students  indicated  that  if  it  weie  not  for  the  journal,  class  log, 
etc.  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  write  self -observation  papers  nor  to 
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realize  that  Indeed  they  could  look  hack  at  their  notes  and  identify  ways 
in  which  their  thinking  had  changed  on  certain  issues.   They  could  not  say 
that  they  behaved  differently,'  even  though  they  felt  the  changes  to  be  im- 
portant and  they  were  aware  of  behavior  in  a  different  way  than  in  the  past. 

Some  Samples  of  Assignments 

Assignments,  other  than  the  major  tasks  listed  in  the  syllabus,  were 
conceptualized  to  cause  the  student  to  introspect  and  to  project  into  a 
future  that  he  created  in  response  to  the  questions.   Regardless  of  whet- 
her the  tasks  were  liked  or  not,  or  even  how  much  thought  was  actually 
given  to  the  exercise,  something  about  the  self  was  revealed,  maybe  not 
accepted  or  recognized,  but  forced  to  some  fringes  of  consciousness. 

One  assignment  will  be  presented  for  illustrative  purposes.  This 
assignment  was  long  and  there  was  no  prior  indication  that  it  would  have 
three  parts;      the  students  groane^j^hen^the  third  section  was  announced. 

Part  I,  #1:    If  you  had  amillion  dollars,  what  would  you  do? 
HovTdo  you  see  yourself?    Who  would  be  with  you?  Why?  #2:  if 
you  were  unspeakably  poor  (the  poorest  of  the  poor,  if  you  can 
imagine  that),  what  would  you  do?   Follow  pattern  for  #1.  Also 
define  poor  as  part  of  your  answer.    #3:    Read  Chapter  7  in  the 
text.    Give  your  reactions  to  the  chapter.   What  did  you  learn 
'  from  it?  What  information  was  useful  to  you?  (As  he  finished 
Part  I,  he  recapped  the  assignment.) 

Part  II:    Similar  in  format  to  Part  r  with  three  parts.  Sub- 
ject is  death. 

Part  III,  #1:    Spend  time  with  someone  that  you  have  not  seen 
in  a  \ong  time  or  someone  brand  new  to  you.   Spend  at  least  an 
hour  with  that  person.    It  is  all  right  to  do  this  over  the 
phone,  although  I  prefer  physical  presence.    Then  answer  the 
following  questions:    #1.    How'did  it  feel?    #2.    What  did  you 
learn?   #3.  Did  you  lsee'  the  person  differently,  than  you  had 
in  the  past?   #4.    Did  you  'hear'  the  person  differently  than 
you  did  in  the  past?   (Instructor  indicates  the  class  might 
.    want  to  review  chapters  2- and  3  before  they  spend  time  with 
their "person."  He  then  repeats  Part  III  and  then  ithe  whole 
assignment.   H# checks  to  see  if  everyone  understood.  No 
questions  from. the  class.) 

Some  Evaluation  Criteria  for  Major  Assignments 

The  instructor  gave  the  following  types  of  guidance  to  students  for 
completion  of  major  assignments: 

On  the  self-observation  paper  due  Wednesday,  take  into  account 
the  following,  be  sure  to  give  specifics,  details:    look  at 
chunks  of  time' from  the  first  log  to  today.   Answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions:    (1)-  Where  are  you  now?   (2)  What  changes 
have  you  noticed?  (3)  What  differences  have  these  changes 
made  in  your  life,  if  any?   (4.)   What  specific  activity 
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triggered  this  change, . .what  session,  etc.  made  the  difference? 
(5)  How  are  you  feeling  ahout  yourself  now?    C6)  What  discoveries 
have  you  made  about  yourself?  (7)  What  do  you  feel  is  still  hold- 
ing you  back  from  getting  what  you  want?    (8)  What  things  that 
held  you  back  have  you  overcome  since  this  class,  if  any?  (9) 
How  do  you  see  the  world  affecting  you... I  mean  the  world  around 
you,  your  own  space,  and  00)  How  do  you  affect  the  world  around 
you?    (11}  How  have  you  observed  yourself  as  a  member  of  this 
class... what  have  you  learned. ..have  you  been  a  good  member,  a 
lousy  member,  and  inbetween  member?    (Here  instructor  paraphrases 
the  assignment,  then  continues.)    I  want  you  to  focus  on  those 
things  in  this  second  observation  paper  that  reflect  how  you 
would  look  if  you  were  seeing  yourself  in  a  mirror, . .through 
assignments,  classes,  journal .. .This  assignment  should  be 
types,  4-5  pages... due  on  Wednesday. 

There  are  no  correct  answers  to  the  assignments:    anything  is  acceptable 
as  long  as  the  instructor  can  detect  that  thought  was  given  to  the  re- 
sponses.   The  instructor  admits  that  the  evaluation  is  subjective.  How- 
ever* the  instructor  is  also  willing  to  listen  to  students  explain  their 
points  verbally  or  to  let  them  re-do  the  assignment,  after  discussing 
it  with  him. 

A  Closer  Look  at  Classroom  Interaction 

Every  student  had  been  to  see  the  instructor  for  more  than  the  pre- 
liminary required  conference.    Sometimes  after  a  class  session  where  a 
particular  activity  elicited  a  strong  response  from  a  student(s),  they 
would  follow  him  to  his  office  to  begin  or  continue  discussion.  Others 
would. call  the  instructor  to  talk  about  their  emotional  response  to  the 
activity.    The  students  indicated  that  emotional  responses  or  involvement 
in  a  particular  activity  was  the  result  of  personal  experiences  recalled 
during  that  activity  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  instructor  knew  quite  a  bit  about  the  backgrounds,  hopes,  fears, 
etc.  of  the  students.    And  at  times,  it  appeared  that  the  activities, 
guided  by  this  knowledge, stimulated  student  response.    However,  as  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  these  situations  because  the 
expected  responses  were  not  always  forthcoming  from  students. 

Several  students  indicated  going  to  see  the  instructor  about  assign- 
ment-related questions.    Even  though  the  visit  turned  into  a  counseling 
Session,  according  to  the  instructor,  the  students  maintained  that  the 
visits  were  for  academic  reasons.    This  response  was  consistent  among  the 
males  interviewed.    The  females  more  openly  admitted  talking  about  per- 
sonal matters  with  the  instructor.    The  issues  discussed  in  these  ses- 
sions concerned  roommate  problems,  girl -boyfriend  problems,  problems  with 
parents,  recent  loss  of  love'  one,  self-concept  problems  related  to  per- 
sonal appearence,  shyness,  a?**,  problems  with  other  instructors. 

Some  personal  counseling  took  pl3ce  in  the  classroom.    The  Instructor 
never  shyed  away  from  dealing  with  the  issues  brought  up  by  students.  If 
the  student  was  willing,  the  instructor  would  listen,  ask  questions,  re- 
spond through  questions  as  well  as  suggestions  for  the  student  to  con- 
sider.    Soq*ki*es  the  class  would  join  in  offering  suggestions  or  asking 
questions  to  clarify  the  situation.    This  situation  of  personal  disclosure 
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was  not  particularly  uncomfortable  for  the  other  students.    On  two  oc- 
casions, however,  several  students  seemed  a  bit  irritated  by  a  particular 
student's  domination  of  the  class  through  discussion  of  personal  issues. 
The  instructor  sensed  this  and  guided  the  discussion  smoothly  toward  more 
general  issues  to  involve  the  entire  class. 

Critical  Incidents:    There  were  two  critical  incidents  during  the 
semester  that  seemed  to  aff^t  response  patterns.    The  first  occurred 
eight  weeks  before  the  end  c.  the  semester.    It  was  the  class  after  the 
gripe  session  when  the  department  chair  substituted  for  the  regular  in- 
structor.   The  "gripe"  session  was  not  observed;  however,  five  students 
and  the  instructor  reported  the  incident  to  this  researcher.  Their 
descriptions  were  basically  the  same. 

When  the  regular  instructor  returned  to  class  after  his  illness,  the 
dynamics  of  the  class  were  a  bit  strained— students  did  not  look  directly 
at  the  instructor.    The  students  did  not  know  what  to  expect,  how  the 
instructor  would  react  to  their  behavior.    He  handled  it  with  humor  and 
firmness.    When  he  walked  in,  several  students  were  already  in  the  class- 
room, seated  on  cushions.    He  sat  on  one  and  started  to  talk  to  the  per- 
son sitting  by  him.    When  the  entire  class  had  convened,  he  confronted 
the  situation.    "Mrnnmm.    So  you  all  think  the  assignments  are  too  heavy 
in  this  class?"    The  tone  was  not  accusatory  or  condemning.    There  was 
no  punishing  behavior  at  this  or  any  other  time.    His  tone  was  actually 
slightly  amused.    He  indicated  that  he  would  like  for  the  class  to  talk 
with  him  about  any  problems  they  had  with  the  class  or  the  homework.  There 
was  silence.    The  instructor  then  proceeded  with  the  class  for  the  day. 

One  student  who  had  been  particularly  vocal  in  expressing  her  dis- 
satisfaction became  particularly  responsive  in  this  class  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester.    However,  she  did  not  do  it  in  an  apologetic  manner. 
This  situation  seemed  to  have  a  certain  maturing  overtone  for  the  class. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  confidence  and  trust  in  the  instructor  and  in 
other  class  members,  for  there  was  more  risk-taking  and  disclosing  behavior 
from  the  students. 

The  second  critical  event  occurred  about  three  weeks  before  the  end 
of  classes.    Two  female  students  were  dropped  from  the  class,  by  the  in- 
structor, for  too  ^any  absences.    It  had  apparently  never  occurred  to 
anyone  in  the  class  that  the  instructor  would  initiate  drop  action.  He 
had  attempted  to  reach  both  these  students  by  phone  to  tell  them  of  his 
intention  to  drop  them.    However,  since  he  could  reach  neither  of  them 
and  the  deadline  for  dropping  students  without  penalty  was  imminent,  he 
did  so  without  being  able  to  notify  them  first.    When  these  two  students 
next  appeared  in  class,  he  walked  over  to  them  and  told  them  what  he  had 
done.    The  reaction  was  extreme  surprise  and  hostility.    Neither  of  them 
felt  they  could  afford  to  be  dropped.    They  were  on  financial  aid,  and 
the  dropped  hours  would  endanger  their  support.    The  instructor  indicated 
that  he  was  extremely  sorry,  but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  reach  them  to 
notify  them^and  since  they  had  not  been  to  class  for  several  sessions, 
he  had  no  choice.    There  was  a  brief  scene,  and  the  students  stormed  out. 
(This  class  was  another  that  was  not  observed;  the  description  is  based 
on  the  details  provided  by  students  and  the  instructor.)    After  this 
scene,  the  instructor  apologized  for  the  situation  and  began  the  class. 

In  informal  conversations,  the  students  who  remained  in  the  class 
indicated  that  the  instructor  had  done  the  right  thing.    The  students 
deserved  to  be  dropped.    The  interaction  of  the  class  after  this  situa- 
tion again  seems  to  have  become  more  intense.    The  interaction  between 
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students  became  more  spontaneous,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  closeness 
that  seemed  to  stem  from  the  inter-student  interaction,  whereas  before 
the  interaction  had  been  more  with  the  instructor,  in  response  to  questions 
and  comments.   Now  the  students  were  also  talking  more  spontaneously  with 
each  other  during  the  class  itself. 

DQring  these  latter  sessions,  when  students  were  spontaneously  dis- 
cussing issues,  itseemedthat  their  levels  of  comprehension  of  concepts 
being  used  in  class  was  at  a  basic  level.    The  students  were  at  a  different 
level  of  understanding  than  the  instructor  was  seeking  to  attain,  and,  in 
fact,  was  utilizing  to  instruct.    For  example,  self-disclosure  was  der 
scribed  by  students  as  "telling  someone  your  deep,  dark  secrets."  Commu- 
nication was  something  that  happened  between  two  people.    There  seemed  to 
be  little  inkling  of  inner  or  self-communication  and  how  that  affected 
outward  coimiuni cation  processes.    The  instructor  would  indicate  that  the 
examples  they  were  using  were  part  of  the  concept,  but  that  there  was  more 
depth  to  the  concepts.    He  would  give  examples  of  the  meaning  he  wished 
to  convey,  but  the  students  seemed  to  be  unable  to  grasp  the  expanded 
versions.    It  seems  that  the  students  had  found  a  common  bond  in  their 
interpretations  which  they  now  used  to  share  information  and  values  and 
that  the  next  level  would  require  more  exposure  and  introspection. 

Discussion:  The  Personal  Development  Class 

The  personal  development  classes  are  basically  designed  as  experien- 
tial learning.    They  provide  a  prolonged  period  of  basically  intense  ex- 
ploration of  the  self  and  relationships  to  others.    The  concepts  presented 
were  to  provide  the  undergirding  for  introspection—the  foundation  for  per- 
sonal growth  and  sounder  decision-making.    Application  of  the  learnings 
was  a  major  goal,; with  integration  of  the  learnings  into  a  guiding  frame- 
work, the  overarching  goal. 

The  preconceptions  or  understandings  held  by  class  members  of  the 
basic  meanings  of  some  of  the  core  concepts  of  the  subject  matter  seemed 
to  limit  the  students1  abilities  to  apply  the  concepts.    Terms  like  "self- 
disclosure"  and  "risk-taking"  were  used  at  basic  levels  of  undv  standing— 
"telling  someone  your  deep  dark  secrets."   One  student  said  "I  do  not 
take  risks  because  I  might  get  caught."   The  students,  generally,  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  relate  to  the  broader  definitions,  nor  could  they 
relate  to  the  instructor's  identification  of  disclosing  and  risking  be- 
havior that  they  were  involved  in  in  class.   The  expanded  definitions 
did  not  seem  to  fit  the  students1  experiences/perceptions  of  their 
behavior. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  here  revolving  around  the  use  of  language— 
the  basis  of  the  self- transcendence  that  the  instructor  was  attempting  to 
convey  to  the  students.    Pankow  (1976)  describes  the  problem. 

Self-transcendence  means  the  capability  to  change  one's  own  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  the  capability  to  view  a  situation  in  a  new 
light,  or  one  might  say,  the  ability  to  jump  over  one's  own  shadow. 
The  symbol  for  such  a  capability  is  Baron  Munchhausen,who  pulled 
himself  up  by  his  own  hair.    Thus,  self-transcendence  makes  in- 
dividual and  mutual  understanding  possible  by  means  of  the  very 
capability  of  including  the  new  in  the  old,  as  well  as  the  individ- 
dual  in  the  common,  because  individual  and  collective  consciousness 
have  developed,  and  still  develop,  in  mutual  interdependence  (p.  20). 
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Our  representation  (model,  image)  of  the  world. ..depends  not  only 
on  the  world,  but  also  on  the  means  of  representation,  or  in  this 
case  language,  which  is  the  'organ'  of  consciousness. ..self-trans- 
cendence cannot  be  deduced  in  an  a  priori  sense  from  the  observation 
of  objects,  but  only  from  an  observation  of  observation,  and  there- 
fore from  the  observation  of  one's  own  consciousness,  in  Particular 
o?  one's  own  use  of  language.    Only  if  I  experience  ^U-trans  endence 
in  my  own  thinking  and  speaking  can  I  also  rec°9n1"Jelf^n^ e"Je"C 
in  the  being  and  consciousness  of  other  living  systems.    Only  1f  my 
means  of  representation  are  themselves  self -transcendent  can  I  re- 
present other  self -transcendent  objects;  and  my  ultimate,  most  direct 
means  of  representation,  which  is  also  accessible  to  others,  is  my 
use  of  language.    If  I  discover  self-transcendence  in  this  realm, 
which  belongs  to  me  in  a  most  personal  way,  I  can  also  ^cog"]" 
it  in  the  outer  world  by  means  of  sensitive  feeling. .. .Furthermore, 
I  can  tell  others  of  my  discovery  only  if  they,  too,  know  the 
personal  experience  of  self- transcendence.    co™"n]cat1onabout  self- 
transcendence  does  not  work  out  of  necessity  because  it  presupposes 
the  experience  of  self -transcendence  (p.  17). 

The  instructor  did  not  presuppose  the  experience  of  /elf-transcendence  in 
his  students.    His  assignments  requested  the  students  to  reflect  on  their 
perceptions,  to  step  outside  these  perceptions  and  seek  the  Perceptions 
of  others,  to  reflect  on  the  differences,  and  to  tease  out  of  the  inter- 
action the  individual  and  the  collective.    The  students  seemed  generally 
on  an  awareness  level  of  behavior,  aided,  as  indicated  ear  ler  by  the 
self -observation  papers,  the  journal,  and  the  class  log.  Introspection 
on  their  own  behavior,  as  required  in  this  class,  was  not  something  that 
most  of  ^students  engaged  in,  according  to  informal  conversations  and 

interview  data,  prior  to  this  class.  .  .         .  f  ctudv 

PankowVcorrments  seem  appropriate.   They  point  to  the  jeedfor  study 
of  the  phenomenon  of  self -transcendence  so  that  we  may  facilitate  the 

^"Access  Structure  Demands  on  Students:    Class  activities  were  geared 
to  thFlnTTrFTiaTnlrTg  hierarchy  through  readings,  lecturettes,  group 
interaction,  and  individual  introspection.    However,  students  in  class 
Generally  responded  on  the  knowledge,  comprehension,  and  application 
levels.    The  other  levels  were  not  discernible  from  the  classroom  as  the 

Un1t  lnf  Jh^affective  domain,  most  of  the  class  seemed  on  the  receiving 
level  and  maybe  for  brief  periods  on  the  responding  1  eve],  of  thei r  own 
Suiative    They  were  forced  by  assignments  to  perform  at  the  responding, 
valuing  and  organization  levels,  since  the  subject  matter is  personal 
and  requires  some  introspection  to  respond  even   n  a  m IJinal  way. 

In  this  cltts  there  was  considerable  attention  paid  to  the  as  ignments 
required  of  students.    However,  it  was  not  the  quality  of  the  writing 
that  mattered-the  instructor  wanted  their  unedited  thoughts,  the  trans- 
formation of  perception  and  feelings  into  natural  language.    Th  s  pro- 
cess i<  basically  comparable  to  the  pre-writmg  stage  of  composition 
construction.    The  instructor  was  seeking  quality  of  1ntrospection-- 
Xing  about  the  events  in  and  out-of-class  that  could  be  used  b  the 
student  to  explore  class  concepts,  not  organized  writing  and  correct 
grammar,  etc.    He  did  structure  the  self -observation  papers  for  the  stu- 
dents, i.e.,  he  provided  questions  for  them  to  frame  their  analyses. 
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Again,     he  was  not  looking  for  good  writing,  but  instead  for  quality  of 
introspection  processes.  (One  student  indicated  that  the  instructor  had 
strongly  recommended  that  he  consider  developmental  writing  because  his 
writing  needed  work.   He  took  the  instructor's  advice  and  enrolled  in  a  i 
writing  course  the  following  semester.) 

Reading  the  class  text  was  a  requirement  for  most  of  the  written 
assignments.    Students  were  to  comment  concerning  their  interpretations 
of  the  material  and  its  usefulness  to  them.   Many  students  found  this  (*:f- 
ficult,  not  because  of  the  reading  level  or  the  concepts  presented  (which 
they  frequently  intimated  they  already  knew  about  and  understood),  but 
because  they  had  to  think  and  write  about  the  material.    This  is  exactly 
the  crux  of  the  dilemma  of  personal  growth.    It  requires  the  synthesis 
of  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  based  on  s el f -knowl edge— about 
values,  hopes,  fears,  etc.— and  the  extension  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
outer  world, and  the  reflection  on  this  information  to  form  a  new  syn- 
thesis.   The  ability  to  accomplish  this  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  students'  needs  to  change  and  on  their  reflection  skills.  Growth 
in  the  latter  dimension  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  because  it  is  an  in- 
ternal process  that  the  student  may  be  unable  to  articulate.    It  may  cause 
recognition  of  conflicting  values  that  need  to  be  resolved.    Forcing  the 
articulation,  through  the  writing  requirements  of  the  class,  seems  to  have 
great  potential  for  skill -building  1n  self-reflection.    The  instructor 
formally  commented  on  students'  papers  to  guide  the  learning  process,  and, 
in  informal  conversations  with  students,  provided  encouragement,  flis 
feedback  was  always  positive,  when  he  could  determine  that  the  student 
was  struggling  with  the  issues.    However,  when  he  could  determine  that 
the  student  was  not  responding  to  the  issues,  in  at  least  a  minimal  way; 
he  asked  for  a  student-teacher  conference  and  requested  a  re-write,  pro- 
viding guidance  for  the  student's  efforts. 

The  access  structure  demands,  then,  could  be  summarized  as: 

1)  Students  must  attend  and  participate  to  some  extent  in  the  class 
discussions  and  activities. 

2)  Students  must  complete  the  required  thinking,  writing  tasks,  even 
if  the  thought  given  to  the  assignments  could  be  construed  as  minimal. 

3)  Students  musV  read  enough  of  the  text  and  handouts  to  complete 
the  assignments.    (Twelfth  grade  reading  levels  were  the  maximum 
reading  level  requirements.) 

Student  Responses  to  the  Access  Structure:   Student  expectations  for 
this  class  were  not  surprising:    because  of  the  nature  of  the  content,  they 
expected  that  there  would  be  few  out-of-class  assignments  and  they  expected 
the  instructor  to  "teach"  them,  not  facilitate  their  thinking  about  dif- 
ferent concepts  and  require  them  to  produce  evidence  of  the  process.  When 
students  complained  about  the  amount  of  work  they  were  required  to  do,  they 
referred  to  the  other  personal  growth  classes  in  which  students  were  not 
required  to  produce  so  many  products.    Even  though  the  instructor's  seven- 
page,  single-spaced  syllabus,  which  he  explained  in  detail,  indicated  a 
substantial  work  load,  the  students  were  surprised  by  the  instructor's 
expectations  during  the  semester.    It  was  not  until  the  students  had  to 
produce  the  assignments  and  deal  with  the  consequences  of  late  assignments, 
that  they  realized  the  instructor  syllabus  was  to  be  enforced. 
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The  students  were  favorably  inclined  toward  the  class  and  indicated 
that  they  enjoyed  interacting  with  the  instructor  out  of  class,  in  addition 
to  in  class.    However,  at  least  half  of  the  students  did  not  seem  to  take 
school  seriously.    They  were  absent  from  all  their  classes  as  frequently 
as  they  felt  they  could  get  away  with  it.    Several  misjudged  the  conse- 
quences of  absence  in  this  particular  class.    (One  student  indicated  going 
to  social  sciences  classes  only  until  roll  was  called,  then  slipping  out. 
She  made  MA"s  on  all  her  exams  because  they  came  right  out  of  the  book  and 
she  could  read  that  at  home  alone.    Furthermore,  she  had  a  system  for 
learning  the  material  which  included  underlining  in  the  book  and  then  out- 
lining the  material.    She  also  spent  time  answering  suidy  questions  found 
in  the  book.    Other  students  were  not  so  fortunate;  either  because  their 
skill  levels  and/or  willingness  to  apply  themselves  caused  low  grades  and 
drops  in  other  classes.) 

Student  responses  to  the  access  structure,  therefore,  seemed  mixed. 
Half  the  class  .seemed  to  be  trying  to  apply  the  concepts  and  to  value  the 
activities.    This  is  supported  through  their  increasing  interaction  in  the 
class  discussions  and  through  the  informal  conversations  about  the  class. 
As  in  the  career  exploration  class,  this  course  seemed  to  end  when  the 
climate  was  ripe  (for  the  core  of  the  students  who  attended  regularly)  for 
more  structured  and  targeted  exploration  of  personal  development  issues. 
The  instructor  commented  that  this  particular  class  was  unique  in  his 
instructional  experience.    These  students  had  such  turmoil  in  their  lives 
that  psychotherapy  might  have  been  an  appropriate  intervention  for  some 
of  them  to  consider.    He  felt  that  the  students  problems  made  this  class 
extremely  difficult  to  structure  and  that,  indeed,  he  could  frequently 
not  find  rhyme  or  reason  for  the  activities  that  evoked  student  response. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Intelligence,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  academic 
success.    Fritz  Heider  (1958)  in  his  native  theory  of  interpersonal  re- 
lationships and  individual  change  presents  three  concepts  pertinent  to 
academic  success:    Can,  Want,  and  Try.    Can  relates  to  aptitudes  (includ- 
ing intelligence,  abilities,  interest  factors);  Want  describes  the  motiva- 
tional system;  and  Try_  refers  to  goal  orientation  and  efforts  to  achieve 
the  goal.    Consideration  of  variations  in  the  levels  of  these  factors  in 
individual  situations  can  provide  insight  concerning  their  relationship 
to  academic  success.    The  counselors  can  work  in  all  three  areas,  but  con- 
centrates on  Want  and  Try_. 

Except  in  course  work  where  counselors  require  students  to  perform 
reading  and  writing  tasks,  counselors  are  not  directly  involved  in  liter- 
acy development.    Their  major  function  is  to  act  as  intermediaries  to 
help  the  student  adapt  and  to  develop, or  to  provide  information  for  the 
institution  to  develop.mechanisms  that  will  bridge  the  gap  between  where 
the  students  are  and  what  the  institution  provides  to  meet  their  needs. 

Even  though  counselors  may  not  be  trained  in  basic  skill  assessment 
(and  possibly  this  an  area  for  professional  development),  they  have  several 
means  to  detect  basic  skill  deficiencies.    Several  counselors  indicated 
asking  students  to  read  the  college  catalog  or  some  other  material,  either 
aloud  or  to  themselves,  then  to  paraphrase  the  content.    The  various  tests 
(personality,  interest,  etc.)  could  be  used  as  other  indicators  of  student 
difficulty  with  reading.    Counselors  must  be  alert  to  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  a  skill  deficiency  in  students  and  encourage  the  students  to 
consider  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem  to  success  in  school, 
opening  the  door  for  consideration  of  other  skill  deficiencies  the  students 
might  have.    It  must  be  obvious  that  instructors  must  function  in  the  same 
manner  and  they  have  an  even  better  means  to  gauge  student  skills—their 
course  materi?ls. 

From  this  point  of  skill  assessment,  the  counselors  must  be  involved 
in  monitoring  the  students'  progress  through  the  educational  processes. 
The  counselor'  role  is  largely  a  general- function  sensitizing  role  that 
may  include  recipe* (analogs) ,  and  heuristics  (problem-solving  approaches). 
Theirs  is  the  realm  of  the  affective  domain  undergirded  by  the  elements  of 
the  cognitive  domain  that  provide  the  grounding  to  explore  and  impact  the 
affective  domain.    Counselors  are  the  agents  of  the  community  college  who 
are  officially  assigned  the  role  of  engendering  and  facilitating  what  we 
are  all  still  struggling  with— human  growth  and  development.  Counselors 
must  convince  students  that  as  counselors  they  can  be  helpful  and  then 
work  with  the  students  to  get  a  grasp  on  the  various  problems  that  must 
be  addressed,  sequenced  or  prioritized,  and  resolved.    The  interaction 
must  provide  a  model,  and  build  student  skills  so  that  the  student  can 
apply  the  concepts  to  other  problems  he  may  face. 

The  difficulties  of  accomplishing  this  ideal  situation  include  time 
constraints,  skill  levels,  and  a  willingness  (valuing)  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary—by  both  the  counselor  (as  the  institution's  representative)  and  the 
student.    The  student  and  counselor  must  identify  "markers"  which  signify 
progress  toward  the  goal(s)  the  student  has  set  for  himself.    The  signifi- 
cance of  these  markers  cannot  be  underestimated  as  motivational  forces  in 
the  student's  efforts  to  achieve  his  goals. 
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The  next  section  presents  a  summary  of  the  Student  Services  Access 
Structures  and  the  experiences  of  community  college  students  as  they 
interact  with  elements  of  the  educational  processes  of  the  institution. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  we  suggest 
for  both  the  enrollment  phase  and  the  counseling  function  portions  of  this 
Student  Services  Subsystem  study. 

Summary  of  Student  Services  Subsystem— Counseling  Component 

The  access  structures  seem  to  have  varying  success  in  providing  adap- 
tations to  the  college  by  students.    The  access  structures  which  are  manda- 
tory—academic advising  and  registration— certainly  process  all  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  school.    However,  these  processes  are  totally  embed- 
ded in  time-bound  circumstances  for  new  students  and  some  very  important 
activities  are  compressed  into  a  very  short  time.   Although  the  institu- 
tion has  attempted  to  remove  the   time  constraints  for  advisi 
rently  enrolled  students,  large  numbers  of  them  are  advised,  by  their  own 
choice,  in  a  short  period  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  sort  of  information  received  by  students  at  new  student  orienta- 
tion and  advising  is  basically  preparation  for  registration.  Information 
about  forms,  location  of  registration,  the  college—its  campuses,  educa- 
tional records,  course  scheduling,  general  information  about  the  college- 
its  programs  and  services  is  provided.    Basic  skills  assessmentCof  stu- 
dents with  less  than  30  college-credit  hours  who  attend  orientation) pro- 
vides the  students  with  information  about  skill  levels  which  they  must 
decide  how  to  use.    The  college  does  not  make  enrollment  in  remedial  course 
work  mandatory  for  students  whose  scores  indicate  basic  skill  deficiencies. 

Career  counseling,  including  selection  of  major,  does  not  receive  much 
attention  during  orientation  and  pre-advising  as  currently  practiced.  Many 
students  see  academic  advising  as  a  "rubber  stamp"  process.    Mostly  academi 
advisors  seek  to  find  the  major  that  the  student  has/will  select  in  order 
to  use  the  given  degree  plan  to  advise  from  (degree  plans  are  found  in  the 
college  catalog).    They  also  seem  to  encourage  students  to  try  courses  in 
given  areas  for  interest  and  aptitude  and  to  make  a  better  choice  after 
experiencing  the  content. 

Since  counselors  advise  Undecided  and  General  Studies  majors,  their 
basic  advise  is  for  the  student  to  take  general  function  courses  that  can 
be  used  in  any  degree  plan.    They  attempt  to  give  the  student  the  option 
of  preparing  for  transfer  to  a  sen4or  college,  rather  than  take  courses 
at  random  that  may  have  little  coherence  as  far  as  a  degree  plan  goes. 

There  seem  to  be  a  small  number  of  follow-up  visits  from  students  to 
counselors  or  advisors  on  career  counseling.    Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
gauge  how  effective  this  process  is.    However,  career  exploration/selection 
when  it  is  to  entail  exploration  and  trial .will  certainly  require  more 
than  one  brief  visit.  There  is,  however,  no  mechanism  to  provide  for 
follow-up  visits. 

Partially  because  of  time  constraints,  partially  because  of  lack  of 
training  and  the  nature  of  academic  advising  as  currently  envisioned  and 
practiced,  this  access  structure  does  not  seem  to  help  students  adapt  to 
the  college.  Students  who  declare  a  major  are  not  questioned  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  their  choice.  We  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  efforts 
to  provide  students  with  rationales  for  the  sequencing  of  courses  in  their 
degree  plans  or  of  the  relationship  of  course  work  to  the  world  Of  work. 
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The  sorts  of  assistance  that  new  students  need  for  beginning  to 
adapt  to  the  higher  education  processes  cannot  be  provided  in  the  time- 
frame of  new  student  orientation.   The  access  structures  that  have  an 
on-going  dimension  have  a  better  chance  to  provide  the  information  and 
environmental  support  for  student  adaptation,  but. the  efforts  are  not  in- 
tegrated into  a  coherent  system.   They  are  isolated  efforts  of  counselors,  . 
instructors,  and  programs  alT  over  the  college. 

The  access  that  counselors  have  to  students  are  mainly  through  work- 
shops, the  human  development  courses,  advising  and  counseling,  and  the 
time  they  spend  walking  around  and  talking  to  students  in  the  lounges 
and  hallways  of  the  college.   The  sorts  of  student  data  needed  by  coun- 
selors to  identify  students  who  might  benefit  from  their  services  are 
not  easily  available  to  them.    Furthermore,  students  are  difficult  to 
locate  and  contact.    Because  the  access  structures  seem  to  rely  heavily 
on  students' decisions  to  utilize  them  and  students  are  reluctant  for 
many  reasons— time  constraints,  cultural  "interference",  bad  experiences 
with  counselors  in  high  school  or  the  college  itself,  not  aware  of  all 
the  services  available— to  seek  out  assistance  with  their  concerns,  many 
of  the  services  may  be  underutilized.  • 

Counselors  have  initiated  direct-indirect  access  mechanisms  (con- 
sultation, liaison  to  departments)  to  both  inform  faculty  of  the  ways 
counselors  tan  be  integrated  into  the  teactiing/learning  process  and  to 
provide  services  to  integrate  themselves  into  these  processes.  But 
without  college  policies  and  organizational  structures  that  enhance  the 
integration  efforts,  the  integration  strategies  will  take  a  long  time 
before  they  are  accepted  or  will  be  rejected. as  failures  because  of  the 
small  results  of  the  efforts. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  Enrollment  Phase 

The  Enrollment  F...se  includes  four  college  access  structures:  New 
Student  Orientation,  Basic  Skills  Assessment,  Academic  Advising,  and  Re-  # 
gistration.    These  activities  are  among  the  first  that  students,  as  a 
group,  encounter  when  they  make  decisions  to  consider  college  attendance. 
About  these  programs  Ott  (1978)  comments: 

M 

Student  persistence  seems  directly  related  to  the  adequacy  ?f 
the  images  created  and  harnessed  by  admissions  (enrollment  plvse 
in  our  terminology).    The  images  may  be  concerned  less  with  list- 
ing of  majors,  percentages  of  Ph.D.s,  and  class  size  than  with 
the  spirit  of  the  college,  its  people,  and  a  suggestion  of  what  a 
person  might  become  as  a  result  of  being  part  of  a  campus  commu- 
nity for  a  period  of  years.   Admissions  potentially  influences 
prospective  students'  experience  expectations  of  the  institution, 
of  themselves,  and  of  the  relationship  between  the  two.    When  ad- 
missions creates  a  dream  based  on  the  opportunities  of  an  institu- 
tion—its programs,  services,  and  people— a  single  office  has 
direct  impact  on  student  retention,  or  attrition,  as  the  case 
may  be  (p.  28). 

The  Enrollment  Phase  may  be  conceptualized  as  an  organizational  sociali- 
zation effort.    It  should  be  the  "process  by  which  a  person  learns  the  values 
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norms,  and  required  behavior  patterns  which  allow  him  to  participate  as  a 
member  of  the  organization"  (Van  Maanen,  1975).    Van  Maanen  further  in- 
dicate^ that  socialization  efforts  that  are  too  irregular,  ambiguous  or  ' 
misguided  frequently  lead  to  results  that  are  the  antithesis  of  their  goals: 
rapid  turnover,  job  dissatisfaction,  low  productivity,  role  problems,  ab- 
senteeism, etc.   These  resultSi  phrased  in  business  terminology  have  syno- 
nyms in  educational  environments  that  describe  student  behaviors,  specifi- 
cally attrition,  quality  of  involvement  in  instructional  processes  which 
produce  minimally  acceptable  homework  assignments,  absenteeism,  etc. 

New  Student  Orientation 

Orientation  is  not  well  attended.    At  the  most  30%  of  the  new  students 
are  involved  in  the  process.    The  general  information  presentations  are 
just  that—general  information  about  the  college,  its  services,  and  a  pre- 
paration for  the  registration  process.    Little  information  is  provided  that 
gives  the  new  student  an  accurate  picture  of  what  it  means  to  be  in  col- 
lege—what  they  must  do  to  succeed  there.    There  is  little  warning  of  the 
"pitfalls  that  could  lead  to  academic  difficulty... poor  study  skills,  poor 
use  of  time,  failure  to  keep  up  with  course  work,  lack  of  personal  discip- 
line, underestimation  of  the  amount  of  work  required,  too  much  emphasis  on 
extracurricular  activities"  (Hart  and  Keller,  1980:  533). 

Student  orientation  is  not  a  one-shot  gamble.    Hart  and  Keller  (Ibid. ) 
have  the  following  suggestions  for  orientation  activities:  (1)  an  admissions 
pamphlet  composed  of  articles  by  students  who  have  experienced  the  diffi- 
culties, but  overcome  them,  or  the  results  of  surveys  of  first  semester 
freshmen  who  performed  poorly;  and  (2)  small  group  seminars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  academic  expectations  and  pitfalls,  including  new  students,  cur- 
rent students,  faculty,  counselors,  and  administrators  (p.  532-33). 
These  types  of  activities  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to  hear  and 
read  what  is  expected  of  them.    They  probably  won't  act  on  the  information, 
but  they  might  be  alerted  to  the  "signs"  of  trouble  and  heed  the  advice 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  has  designed  a  three-credit  hour 
course  to  accomplish  important  orientation  objectives: 

(1)  to  provide  an  extensive  orientation  to  the  general  purpose 
of  higher  education;  (2)  to  provide  an  orientation  to  one  uni- 
versity in  particular;  (3)  to  help  freshmen  to  adjust  to  the 
university  and  develop  more  positive  attitudes  toward  the  uni- 
versity and  the  learning  process;  (4)  to  improve  the  retention 
rate  of  freshmen;  (5)  to  give  faculty  and  staff  special  pre- 
paration to  teach  the  course,  which  exposes  them  to  new  and 
more  effective  ways  of  communicating  subject  matter  to  under- 
graduates; and  (6;  to  make  students  and  faculty  more  Knowledge- 
able about  their  university,  its  services,  and  resources 
(Gardner,  1981:  69). 

The  course  has  been  evaluated  and  monitored  by  outside  evaluators  . 
since  its  Inception  1n  1972.    The  results:    "the  course  is  positively 
correlated  with  significantly  higher  retention  of  freshmen,  even  when 
freshmen  taking  the  course  have  been  found  to  be  initially  less  academ- 
ically qualified  than  those  students  who  do  not  take  the  course"  (Ibid., 
69). 


Suggestions  such  as  those  above  are  worth  consideration  since  the 
community  college  has  the  mission  of  serving  a  student  population* includ- 
ing many  studercs  who  have  never  before  considered  attending  college  as  an 
option  and  do  not  know  what  to  expect.    Their  only  models  of  education  are 
elementary  and  secondary  school  experiences. 

Academic  Advising 

* 

In  most  ir stances,  advising  is  considered  a  chore.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  rusted  circumstances  under  which  it  usually  takes  place,  even 
though  currently  enrolled  students  can  be  advised  at  any  time  during  the 
semester.  The  students  generally  perceive  that  academic  advising  is  not 
important,  both  from  the  length  of  time  they  spend  with  an  advisor,  and 
the  content  of  the  interaction—mostly  seared  to  course  selection,  which 
they  frequently  can  do  for  themselves. 

Students  will  more  likely  value  academic  advising  when  the  institution 
consider    *  important  and  p.ovides  mechanisms  that  effectively  assist  the 
student  in  considering  the  career/education  options,  clearly  provides  ra- 
tionales tor  the  curriculum,  and  provides  the  course  content  that  fulfills 
the  promise  of  relating  higher  education  to  the  worlds  of  work  and  per- 
sonal development  and  growth. 

Advisors  in  community  colleges  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  valuable  and  effective  academic  advising  in  one  session.  There 
is  too  much  information* both  to  be  solicited  from  and  shared  with  the 
student* to  be  processed  in  one  session.    There  must  be  a  college-wide 
systematic  effort  that  is  appropriately  sequenced  thai  provides  the  stu- 
dent with  information  and  guidance  that  leads  to  program  and  course 
selection.   About  academic  advising,  Dressel  (1980)  says 

If  education  could  be  interpreted  to  students  as  a  valuable 
and  cumulative  experience  relative  to  later  living  as  well 
as  to  a  career,  dropouts  and  discontinuities  in  attendance 
.  might  be  reduced... In  many  ways,  good  advising  may  be  a  more 
critical  and  more  significant  academic  function  than  teaching 
(p*  261). 

Given  the  diverse  clintele  and  especially  the  Ji verse  life-style  con- 
straints, the  community  college  must  provide  varied  access  structures  to 
prepare  students  for  academic  advising  that  is  beneficial.    These  me- 
chanisms should  be  somewhat  easier  to  provide  for  new  students  than  for 
currently  enrolled  students  and  both  groups  need  it.    For  new  students, 
pre-college  programs  that  prepare  them  for  the  thinking  and  choices  that 
must  oe  considered  in  the  advising  process  (see  Hart  and  Keller,  1980; 
O'Banion  and  Thurston,  1972).    For  currently  enrolled  students  catch-up 
could  be  handled  through  departmental  ties—the  students1  major  discipline, 
where  the  students  are  provided  the  benefit  of  an  overview  of  their  chosen 
fields  and  the  relationship  of  higher  education  to  these  goals,  *he  pit- 
falls of  college  attendance,  etc,  and  then  referred  to  other  sot rces  or 
to  advisors  for  foll*wup  on  specific  concerns.   The  departments  could  as- 
sign students  to  faculty  members  to  review  their  career  decisions,  past 
and  current  college  work,  and  their  program  plans.    Continuity  of  contact 
and  student  profiles -that  document  student  efforts,  background,  etc.  are 
important  elements  of  a  systematic  effort.   All  of  this  would  be  time 
consuming— both  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  plan,  but  if 


the  efforts  are  not  made  and  the  current  system  prevails,  we  will  be  per- 
petuating a  disservice  to  students. 

Students  who  have  an  insight  into  the  rationale  and  the  intended 
outcomes  of  a  program  will  be  more  highly  motivated,  will  apply 
themselves  with  greater  energy,  and  will  organize  their  learning 
in  ways  not  possible  under  the  usual  fragmented  program  made  up 
of  specific  required  courses  or  some  combination  of  required  and 
selective  opportunities. . .highly  motivated  learners  ultimately 
teach  themselves  and... the  development  and  use  of  that  motivation 
are  the  main  functions  of  the  professional  teacher  (Dressel,  1980:  x). 

Dressel  is  addressing  more  than  just  the  academic  advising  issue  above.  He 
is  questioning  the  disciplinary  boundaries  of  majors  and  programs  of  stu<?y. 
This  is  not  a  new  question,  but  certainly  one  worth  considering  in  the  light 
of  the  findings  of  this  project. 

Registration 

The  registration  procedures  serve  to  raise  further  questions  about 
institutional  belief  in  the  importance  of  academic  advising.    Large  num- 
bers of  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  with  minimal  consideration  to  the 
issues  inherent  in  academic  advising.    However,  students jsetm,  in  many 
instancer,  to  prefer  it  that  way:  since  they  have  made  course  decisions 
based  on  catalog  degree  plans.    In  essence,  many  students  self-advise  and 
their  decisions  arc  accepted  at  face  value. 

The  fact  that  the  colleges  must  refuse  access  to  students  to  courses 
that  arp  in  great  demand  is  of  concern.    Space  considerations  complicate 
student  access  tc  these  courses.    A  study  of  space  utilization  by  cour: « 
and  actual  numbers  of  students  in  classes  might  provide  information  for 
alternative  arrangements  for  increasing  student  access  to  courses. 

Late  registration  includes  a  mechanism  to  allow  underpre^ared  students 
a  chance  to  transfer,  without  penalty,  to  developmental  course  work,  either 
through  their  own  recognition  of  skill  deficiencies  or  though  instructor 
recommendations.    The  mechanism  does  not  seem  to  be  utilized  widely  by  in- 
structors or  students.    Part  of  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  instructors 
are  not  aware  of  the  service.    With  the  large  numbers  of  part-time  instruc- 
tors and  the  bussle  of  beginning  of  classes,  the  announcements  of  the  ser- 
vice may  get  lost  only  to  be  found  too  late  for  appropriate  action.  Since 
70%  of  new  students  do  not  attend  orientation,  they  are  not  assessed  for 
basic  skill  probleirs.    And  since  student  skill  assessment  in  classes  is 
not  a  college  /departmental  policy,  these  students  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  this  information  before  they  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
classroom  and  it  might  be  too  late  to  transfer  to  a  developmental  course 
at  the  time  they  make  their  discoveries. 

Whatever  information  is  needed  by  both  students  and  advisors  for 
sounder  decision-making  concerning  college  course  work  must  be  available 
at  the  time  of  advising.    Otherwise,  an  entire  semester  couid  be  wasted, 
causing  problems  for  the  student,  the  instructor,  and  the  institution. 


The  Counseling  Function 

The  counseling  function  as' described  in  this  chapter  categorizes  coun- 
seling interactions  into  three  components:  academic,  career,  and  personal. 
These  categories  are  difficult  to  use  because  there  is  much  ambiguity  and 
overlap  in  the  presenting  problems  that  the  students  bring  to  counselors  < 
and  to  human  potential  courses.    Furthermore,  the  categorizations  seem  to 
set  up  negative  dynamics  because  some  counselors  indicate  they  have  no 
training  in  academic  advising  and  express  a  preference  for  personal  coun- 
seling.    One  counselor  indicated,  however,  that  all  counseling  was  personal 
counseling,  and  it  was  the  counselors'  attitudes  that  allowed  them  to 
utilize  their  skills  in  any  of  the  categories  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 

^"Silmore  (1980)  reframes  the  categories  and  provides  effective  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  the  problems)  ana  translates  them  into' .'  life  cir- 
cumstances that  prompt  a  person  to  seek  assistance  of  a  counselor   lp.  m). 
The  categories  are  change,  choice,  and  confusion  reduction.    Choice  de- 
scribes situations  in  which  a  "person  has  reached  a  point  where  some  de- 
cisions must  be  made."   The  intervention  strategies  inciude  rational  plan- 
ning and  decision-making.    C  ange  refers  to  situations  where  the  person 
wants  something  about  his  pattern  of  actions,  thoughts,  and/or  feelings 
to  be  different."    Intervention  strategies  revolve  around  behavior  modi- 
fication.   Confusion  Reduction  has  two  possible  bases:  (1)  a  person  needs 
to  make  choices  or  changes  and  (2)  "the  way  the  person  has  structured  ex- 
perience and  assigned  meaning  to  his  life  is  no  longer  working. ..noc  much 
seems  to  matter  or  make  sense  anymore."   Counseling  for  these  different 
bases  ought  to  be  different,  depending  on  the  source  of  the  problem,  stra- 
tegies for  intervention  include  the  strategies  for  choices  and  change 
along  with  perceptual  and  cognitive  restructuring  (p.  297).  „nM*,e 

Gilmore  (Ibid.)  further  points  out  the  danger  of  adceptmg  the  client  s 
analysis  of  thi~problem  at  face  value-his  initial  formulation  of  what  he 
wants  and  why  he  wants  it.    The  concern  is  that  counsel or/mstfuctor  pre- 
dispositions  to  expect  students  to  act  as  adults-be  responsible-may  inter- 
fere with  the  counselors'  probing  behavior  that  could  uncover  discrepancies, 
ambiguity,  etc.  in  the  student's  analyses.    These  discoveries  must  be 
shared  with  the  student  to  provide  the  basis  for  re-evaluation  and  fur- 
ther movement  toward  problem  resolution.    If  th<s  is  not  done,  counselor 
and  student  may  be  working  on  the  wrong  problem.    Although,  the  choice  is 
still  the  student's,  he  will  have  new  information  on  which  to  base  cnange, 
make  choices,  or  reduce  conf  sion. 

Having  made  a  general  statement  concerning  the  framework  of  the  coun- 
seling function,  we  now  turn  to  some  specific  issues  identified  previously. 

Given  .the  current  state  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  human  communi- 
cation and  the  technology  of  teaching  the  concepts,  the  most  a  human  po- 
tential « course  comoc  ed  oc  >oung  students  (between  the  ages  of  18-24,  re- 
gardless of  previous  experience?)  can  hope  for  on  the  learning  hierarchy 
1s  cognitive  dorcsin  leva?  2-compreThension,  and  affective  domain  level  2- 
responding.   The  student  responses  that  go  beyond  these  levels  are  the 
exception.   The  critical  variable  1s  need  for  change.    If  there  1s  a  high 
need  Tor  change,  the  class  can  have  a  profound  Impact.   Both  the  instructor  s 
facil1.at1on  sfcill  ?nd  th*  student's  Introspection  skills  are  Important 
factors  in  the  potential  change. effort.   Time  is  an  additional  critical 
variable  -  both,  the  time  for  student  reflection  and  the  time  to  share  the 
reflection  with  the  Ins  tractor  and  to  receive  feedback  and  guidance  in  a 
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one-to-one  setting^This  situation  is  as  much  a  learning  experience  for 
-  the  instructor  as  for  the  student. 

Because  it  takes  a  quantum  leap  in  terms  of  individual  understanding 
of  the  basic  concepts  to  go  from  the  comprehension/responding  levels  to 
higher  states  of  cognition  and  affect,  counseling  sessions  in  a  community 
college  probably  suffer  from  the  same  dilemma  as  human  potential  courses. 
Again  counselor/student  skill  levels  and  willingness  to  explore  and  learn 
(ba^ed  on  need)  are  important  variables  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  process 

The  level  of  readiness  of  the  student  to  deal  with  the  issues  (the 
student's  need  for  change)  or  do  what  is  necessary  to  experience  growth, 
change,  etc.,  greatly  influences  the  impact  of  a  human  potential  course/ 
counseling  session.    Students  may  leave  the  course/counseling  session 
with  new  knowledge  or  knowledge  of  different  ways  to  view  situations,  but 
if  it  is  mainly  in  the  cognitive  domain  that  the  experience  is  embedded, 
and  the  affective  domain  is  not  or  is  minimally  involved,  the  impact  may-, 
be  minimal.    Because  so  many  of  the  processes  are  internal  and  take  time 
to  manifest  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  impact. 

*    Writing— the  articulation  process  and  the  captura  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, ideas--is  an  important  activity  in  facilitating  personal  growth. 
While  journal,  logs,  etc.  could  utilize  the  ffee  form- -unedited  writing- 
periodic  summative  papers  (as  indeed  requested  of  students  in  the  human 
potential  classes  observed)  should  require  the  student  to  synthesize  and 
integrate  his  evolution  at  successive  stages  of  growth  experiences.  Dia- 
logue is  so  easily  forgotten  and, while  the  affect  remains,  articulation 
may  require  reinvention  of  the  language  used  to  articulate  a  forgotten 
thought..    It  is  also  hard  to  "see"  progress  in  ideas,  thoughts,  when  there 
is  no  record  of  beginning. . .middle.. . 

Homogeneous  groupings  of  students  based  on  similar  information  needs 
could  enhance  the  relevance  of  all  human  potential  courses.    Even  though 
variables  of  age,  sex,  and  ethniticy  were  not  apparent  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  classes  observed,  there  is  much  literature  to  suggest  that 
these  factors  may  also  be  influential  in  successful  student  experiences 
of  career  exploration  and  personal  growth.    Categorization  by  personality 
variables  might  differentiate  students  along  age,  ethnicity,  and  sex  vari- 
bles.    There  are  important  questions  to  be  asked  before  deciding  on  a  parti 
cular  categorization  system,  but  considering  the  ireat  diversity  of  the 
student  population,  instructors  need  some  assistance  *»n  structuring  classes 
for  relevance  to  students. 

A  combination  of  one-to-one  interaction  with  the  instructor  and  class 
(group)  contexts  seems  necessary  for  grounding  instructional/counseling 
intervention  strategies.   This  is  not  tp  imply  that  this  is  not  done,  but 
that  attention  to  feedback  from  students  on  the  relevance  and  success  of  m 
instructional  strategies  and  materials  must  be  a  more  frequent  feature  of 
classroom  practices  and  counseling  sessions. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  students  bring  to  coun- 
selors, expanding  the  counseling  intervention  strategy  to  include  the  in- 
structor in  problem  identification,  clarification,  and  resolution  may  be 
an  appropriate  counseling  approach.   There  are  considerations  of  how  to  t 
approach  the  instructor,  that  will  not  alienate  him  or  cause  problems  for 
the  student,  but  the  benefits  of  the  expansion  of  the  problem  solving  set 
to  include  persons  important  to  the  solution,  at  least,merit  consideration. 

When  students  come  to  counselors  for  assistance  in  problem-solving, 
there  is,no  system  for  follriw-up  visits  to  monitor  student  progress  on 
problem  resolutions.    Counselors  indicated  a  desire  for  followup,  but 
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students  were  hard  to  locate  and  contact.    The  fact  that  students  infre- 
quently come  back  to  see  counselors  could  have  several  explanations.  (1) 
the  student  resolved  his  problem;  (2)  the  student  decided  to  utilize  his 
support  system  which  does  not  include  the  counselor;  (3)  the  student  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  session,  either  because  he  still  felt  lost  and  didn't 
know  what  to  do  or  because  he  felt  the  counselor  did  not  really  understand 
the  problem;  (4)  the  student  was  embarrassed  about  needing  helo  and  did 
not  want  his  peers  to  consider  him  weak  (cultural  interference).  As 
researchers,  at  various  times,  we  heard  statements  that  suggested  the 
various  explanations;  however,  we  have  no  data  on  their  frequency  of  oc- 
curence.   It  seems  that  not  only  mechanisms  for  encouraging  student  fol- 
low-up visits,  but  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  counselor/student 
interaction  must  be  considered. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  skills  students  possess  for 
implementing  the  plans  suggested  in  counseling  interactions.    One  visit 
can  only  accomplish  so  much,and>if  the  student  is  to  be  left  to  resolve 
o  his  problem(s)  after  one  visit,  many  things  could  go  wrong.  Assessment 

of  the  skills  necessary  to  follow-up  an  action  plan  are  an  important  part 
of  the  student's  ability  to  follow  the  plan.    There  seems  to  be  little 
systematic  attention  to  this  variable. 

The  fact  that  students  are  in  school  indicates  they  perceive  that  an 
education  is  important  to  their  career/ job  goals.    But  there  seems  to  be 
no  systematic  attempt  to  relate  the  world  of  work  to  the  higher  educational 
processes  in  career  development/advising  efforts;     here  seem  to  be  no 
efforts  to  help  students  identify  the  relationship  or  value  of  the  course 
work  required  by  his  program  of  choice  to  other  courses.  Homogeneous 
grouping  of  students  by  area  of  study,  even  within  a  class  utilizing 
proce&s  characteristic  categorization,  for  example,  could  allow  for  small 
group  discussion  with  individuals  from  various  career  options  and  de- 
partmental advisers  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  world  of  work  and 
higher  education. 

Concluding  Statement 

Counselors,  in  student  services  settings,  are  the  specialists  in  the 
community  college  for  information  concerning  certain  aspects  of  college 
life  and  the  social  and  personal  problems  of  literacy.    Through  academic, 
career,  and  personal  counseling,  on  an  individual  and  group  basis,  they 
seek  to  offer  services  and  programs  that  assist  students  in  their  per- 
sonal growth  and  their  experiences  in  the  college.    The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations presented  above  are  not  relevations.    Student  services  personnel 
are  aware  o1  the  dilemmas,  and  publications  and  conferences  abound  that  re- 
port both  successful  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  resolve  the  various  prob- 
lems.   This  section  of  the  final  report  simply  attempted  to  provide  addi- 
tional information  and  hopefully  some  interesting  insights  for  the  people 
grappling  with  these  difficult  issues. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ATTRITION,  PROBATION  AND  LITERACY 


The  research  reported  thus  far  1n  this  study  has  not  gone  outside 
the  confines  of  the  community  college:   we  cannot  say  very  much  about 
how  literacy  skills  or  what  the  students  learn  1n  the  college  are  related 
to  what  goes  on  outside  the  college— at  work,  for  example.   This  gener- 
ates a  certain  problem  for  us  when  we  find,  for  example,  that  students 
can  pass  certain  courses  without  having  to  read  or  write  anything,  while 
1n  other  courses  we  find  that  students  may  have  extensive  writing  and 
reading  assignments  which  require  that  they  pay  at  least  some  attention 
to  sometimes  complicated  performance  criteria.    There  1s  one  level  of 
analysis  at  which  this  diversity  creates  a  picture  of  the  literacy 
demands  of  the  college  as  a  mosiac,  varying  by  course,  Instructor, 
program,  and  so  on,  through  which  the  student  winds  an  academic  "career." 
However,  by  focusing  on  the  demands  of  the  institution—the  way  curricu- 
lum is  created,  the  classroom  Interaction  as  the  lesson  1s  "taught,"  the 
students'  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  school— we  tend  to  underempha- 
size  the  plight  of  the  student  whose  failures  here  and  there  in  his  or 
her  school  career  results  1n  an  ultimate  failure  with  the  school  as  a 
whole.   There  1s,  in  other  words,  another  level  on  which  we  must  try  to 
think  of  the  literacy  demands  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  why  students  fail  at  this  level:  the 
academic  reasons  why  they  drop  out  of,  or  are  suspended  from  school.  To 
look  at  attrition  1n  this  way  raises  several  important  theoretical  and 
practical  Issues. 

We  have  suggested  in  other  sections  of  this  report  that  the  knowl- 
edge students  acquire  1n  the  classrooms  of  the  college  may  be  only 
problematically  related  to  their  success  outside  the  school  in  attaining  0 
their  occupational  aspirations,  and  that  the  knowledge  gained  in  one 
classroom  may  contradict  or  be  Inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  acquired 
1n  other  classrooms.    If  such  findings  be  generalizable  they  have  stark 
implications  for  the  quality  of  literacy  development  that  goes  on  in  the 
college,  or  for  the  uses  of  literacy  in  society.    A  consider    'on  of  the 
problem  of  attrition  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  look  beyond  individual 
courses  or  programs  and  to  consider  the  role  that  literacy  plays  in  the 
student's  ability  to  succeed  academically  1n  school,  to  sustain  an 
academic  career. 

Studying  attrition  also  has  important  practical  implications.  It 
allows  us  to  consider  some  of  the  assumptions  underlying  Institutional 
definitions  of  attrition  and  to  examine  the  procedures  by  which  institu- 
tions attempt  to  monitor  the  successes  or  failures  of  the+r  students. 
Attrition  1s  Important  because  literacy  development  programs  (the  develop- 
mental or  remedial  programs)  and  counseling  programs  are  sometimes 
1ust1f1ed  or  evaluated  1n  terms  of  their  role  1n  preventing  attrition,, 
The  relationship  of  attrition  to  literacy  1s  particularly  crucial  1n  the 
community  college  setting  where  there  1s  growing  pressure  for  concentra- 
tion on  "basic  skills,"  and  tougher  academic  standards  which,  according 
to  their  proponents,  will  reduce  attrition  in  the  long-run,  but  which  in 
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the  short  run  have  produced  massive  Increases  1n  dismissals  and  suspen- 
sions (see  Mddleton,  1981). 

Overview  of  this  section 

"Attrition"  1s  one  of  the  most  highly  visible  and  politically 
Important  Issues  1n  education.    It  1s  also  one  of  the  most  ambiguous. 
The  first  section  of  this  report  considers  some  of  the  sources  of  this 
ambiguity  1n  the  conceptualization  of  attrition  and  in  the  organiza- 
tional practices  usedno  measure  it.    This  consideration  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  the  present  study  at  any  rate,  the  concept  of 
attrition  1s  of  little  value  for  studying  the  academic  problems  that 
students  encounter  1n  the  community  college.   We  then  offer  an  alterna- 
tive framework:    that  of  studying  students  on  scholastic  probation. 
After  discussing  some  of  the  general  problems  of  trying  to  use  aggregate 
data  produced  by  colleges  on  attrition  and  probation,  we  present  the 
findings  of  a  rather  limited  study  we  conducted  of  students  on  probation. 
These  findings  are  of  two  sorts:    (1)  an  analysis  of  some  visible  trends 
and  relationships  1n  the  records  of  these  students;  and  (2)  a  summary 
and  discussion  of  the  information  we  derived  from  interviews  with  stu- 
dents on  probation;   These  findings  (especially  those  derived  from  the 
Interviews)  are  highly  tentative  and  are  offered  primarily  to  help 
others  generate  hypotheses  and  direct  future  Investigations  and  to 
provide  a  basic  level  of  information  for  developing  policy  in  community 
colleges. 

Conceptualizing  Attrition 

Attrition,  everyone  seems  to  agree,  is  a  major  educational  problem. 
For  example,  the  request  for  proposal  from  which  this  project  grew 
claims  that  despite  the  efforts  of  many  community  colleges  to  provide 
developmental  education  and  effective  counseling  many  students  fall  to 
complete  their  two-year  education  programs.    For  Instance,  present 
research  Indicates  that  some  80*  of  Spanish-speaking  persons  attending 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  attending  community  colleges. 
However,  the  same  research  Indicates  a  very  high  dropout  rate  among 
community  college  students.   After  a  regular  two-year  program  only  13* 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  complete  their  programs  and  only  6%  transfer  to 
four-year  colleges  (RFP:3).* 

Such  statements,  and  they  are  common  enough,  seem  to  make  the 
assumption  that  all  students  entering  community  colleges  do  so  with  the 


*The  writers  of  the  RFP  did  not  give  a  reference  for  the  research  they 
dte,  and  the  figures  they  give  are  a  little  puzzling.    According  to 
statistics  cited  1n  de  los  Santos,  Monteraayor,  and  Soils  (1980)  only  Alt 
of  H1span1cs  1n  higher  education  nationally  are  enrolled  1n  two-year 
colleges.   The  percentage  is  the  same  for  the  State  of  Texas,  where  the 
present  research  was  conducted  (Ibid:  11,  32,  35).    The  80X  figure  referred 
to  1n  the  RFP  seems  to  be  based  on  the  situation  1n  California,  where 
slightly  over  81X  of  all  "H1span1csM  1n  higher  education  are  1n  community 
colleges     (Ib1d:41).   The  significance  of  the  "completion"  rate  deed 
will  be  discussed. 
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intention  of  completing  a  two-year  program  and  acquiring  a  degree. 
Briefly,  we  can  point  to  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  assumption 
is  not  tenable. 

"Students  enter  the  community  college  with  the  intention  of  complet- 
ing a  degree  program  and  acquiring  a  credential."   At  the  very  least, 
one  would  have  to  qualify  this  statement  with  reference  to  the  various 
types  of  programs  offered  in  community  colleges  (e.g.,  "transfer"  vs. 
"vocational").   Commenting  on  the  Statewide  Longitudinal  Study  for 
community  colleges  in  California,  Sheldon  notes  that  fewer  than  10%  of 
vocational  students  in  the  study  "plan  to  complete  a  certificate  or 
degree  in  a  vocational  field"  (M.  Stephen  Sheldon,  letter  to  VI.  W. 
Vhlms.,  June  30,  1980:2).    He  goes  on  to  state  that  "...the  words  'grad- 
uate1 and  'dropout1  have  little  meaning  for  community  college  vocational 
students"  (Ibid:3).    Further  qualifications  should  probably  be  made  to 
take  into  account  regional  variations  and  differences  in  the  labor 
markets  served  by  the  community  colleges.    At  any  rate,  a  questionnaire 
administered  t>y  one  of  the  site  colleges  of  this  study  during  registra- 
tion for  a  spring  semester  shows  over  41%  of  students  in  vocational 
programs  stating  that  they  intend  to  acquire  a  two-year  associate  degree. 
For  all  credit  programs,  iust  under  32%  seek  associate  degrees.**  Many 
students  (over  50*  for  all  the  major  programs  types)  plan  to  take  only 
"selected  courses"  at  the  community  college  tc  fulfill     variety  of 
aims:    the  improvement  of  existing  .iob  skills,  preparation  for  entry 
onto  the  iob  market,  university  transfer  credit  (almost  a  third  of 
"vocational  students")  and  "personl  interest"  (about  10%  of  the  total). 
Clearly,  the  assumption  that  all  students  aspire  to  a  degree  is  untenable 

The  stress  on  the  importance  of  "attrition"  and  "droppinq  out"  in 
the  RFP  and  tne  assumptions  underlying  this  imputed  importance  give  rise 
to  a  very  widespread  phenomenon  in  education:  . attrition  and  retention 
are  seen  as  vitally  important  measures  for  the  evaluation  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  data  on  them  become  vital  resources  in  the  politics  of 
funding  and  administration.   This  induces  state  and  federal  agencies, 
and  the  institutions  themselves  to  produce  statistics  on  attrition, 
statistics  which  are  then  often  used  uncritically  to  assess  the  perform- 
ance of  the  institution,  or  as  "evidence"  to  back  up  requests  for  addi- 
tional funds  or  new  programs  (for  example,  expanded  developmental  studies 
or  counseling  programs).    However,  the  official  statistics  of  attrition 
are  derived  through  a  number  of  disparate  procedures  based  on  a  variety 
of  incompatible  assumptions.   We  can  note  three  dimensions  along  which 
attrition  studies  vary:    student-specificity,  institutional-specificity, 


**There  are  numerous  problems  with  this  survey—for  example,  it  was 
administered  during  the  registration  process,  a  time  at  which  one  can 
assume  the  students  were  distracted  and  perhaps  yet  uncertain  of  their 
goals.    Again,  the  survey  may  be  indicating  aspirations  rather  than  firm 
plans  or  expectations.   We  have  no  way  of  determining  how  many  of  the 
students  participating  1n  this  survey  actually  received  associate  degrees 
but  the  relatively  small  number  of  degrees  awarded  by  the  college  make 
it  certain  that  nowhere  near  40%  had  actually  received  degrees  two  years 
later.    (It  was  closer  to  5%.) 
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and  time-depth.    (See  Terenz1n1,  1978  for  a  different  treatment  of 
approaches  to  the  study  of  attrition} 

"Student-sped fldty"  refers  to  whether  the  attrition  study  follows 
a  single  cohort  of  students  through  Its  academic  career.   A  study  which 
was  student-specific  would,  for  example,  take  cohort  A,  entering  college 
1n  a  certain  semester  and  year,  and  then  check  periodically  to  see  how 
many  students  1n  that  cohort  were  still  1n  school  at  later  dates. 
Often,  however,  especially  in  statistics  produced  by  state  agencies,  pne 
often  finds  non-specific  statistics.    For  example,  de  los  Santos, 
Montemayor  and  Soils  (1980)  report  data  from  state  agencies  which  simply 
gives  the  number  of  Hh1span1cs"  enrolled  as  Freshmen  1n  a  given  year  and 
compares  this  with  the  number  of  "hispanics"  enrolled  as  Sophomores  in 
the  same  institution  in  the  following  year.    Any  decline  is  reported  as 
"attrition."   Obviously,  there  is  a  great  possibility  that  the  attrition 
rate  will  be  understated— in  fact,  as  the  authors  note,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  increases  from  one  year  to  the  next  in  four-year  colleges  (e-9-» 
more  sophomores  than  there  had  been  freshmen  1n  the  preceding  year)--does 
this  mean  there  is  ho  "attrition,"  0/  negative  attrition?  At  any  rate, 
we  can  see  that  this  method  of  measuring  attrition  might  have  some 
advantages'  to  administrators  wishing  to  soften  their  attrition  figures. 
De  los  pantos  et  al_.  also  make  the  tentative  suggestion,  based  on  the 
comparison  of  ""attrition"  rates  of  community  colleges  and  four-year 
colleges  in  the  seme  cities,  that 

...the  least  losses  or  highest  gains  at  the  sophomore  and 
,  iunior  levels  are  recorded  at  senior  institutions  where  the 

community  college  in  the  same  area  experiences  the  greatest 

attrition  Apparently  much  of  the  'attrition'  noted  in  this 

study  1s  the  result  of  positive  transfer  to  senior  institu- 
tions rather  than  of  dropping  out  (de  los  Santos,  Montemayor, 
and  Soils,  1980:93) 

This  finding  suggests  the  importance  of  the  second  dimension  we  have 
identified  in  attrition  studies:    institutional  specificity. 

"Institutional-specificity"  refers  to  whether  the  attrition  study 
follows  the  student  after  he  or  she' leaves  the  institution  conducting 
the  study.    In  other  words,  does  the  study  distinguish  among  students 
who  quit  school  to  go  to  work,  students  who  transfer  to  another  college, 
students  who  move  away  from  the  area,  and  so  on.    Cope  and  Hannah  note 
that  in  many  cases^Jy 

From  the  perspective  of  the  specific  institution,  a  dropout  is  any 
loss  of  registration  and  failure  to  complete  a  degree  program  and 
therefore,  anyone  leaving  the  college  without  a  degree  1s  a  dropout 
(Cope  and  Hannah,  1975:2). 

* 

Note  the  influence  of  credentialism  discussed  above,  on  this  definition. 
This  type  of  definition  of  attrition  is  extremely  common.    It  is  used, 
for  example,  in  a  recent  study  conducted  for  The  American  College  Test- 
ing Program  and  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems  (Beal  and  Noel,  1079): 
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The  one-year  figures  represent  the  number  and  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  matriculated  1n  specific  years  and, who  were  still  enrolled 
1n  the  same  Institution  after  one  year;  the  two-year  figures  represent 
students  still  enrolled  1n  the  same  institution  after  two  years. 
Graduation  figures  represent  students  still  enrolled  after  three  or 
five  years  ( Ibid: 1-2). 

As  Cope  and  Hannah  note,  this  type  of  definition 

...overlooks  a  substantial  proportion  of  students  who  simply  trans- 
fer and  also  may  include  the  growing  number  of  'stopouts,'  these 
who  leave  their  college  for  a  temporary  period. . .Many  students  r 
simply  terminate  their  enrollment  when  their  objective  is  to  take  a 
few  courses  or  they  lust  wanted  to  start  college  without  intending 
to  finish  (Cope  and  Hannah,  1975:2). 

'  '  » 

To  us*  s«ch  an  inst1tut1onally-spec1f1c  definition  of  attrition,  then, 
muddles  t*»e  concept— such  data  reveal  nothing  certain  about  the  students 
who  leave  the  school.    The  problem  1s  widely  recognized,  but  there  are  , 
great  difficulties  1n  overcoming  it.    To  find  out  what  happens  tob  stu-  \ 
dents  after  they  leave  the  institution*  assuming  t.a  number  is  large  Jj£ 
1t  usually  1s),  requires  much  dogged  effort.    Cope  and  Hannah  list  a 
number  of  techniques  to  be  followed  and  then  admit  that  "Two  or  three 
follow-up  mailings  must  be  anticipated  if  returns  are  to  exceed  60  or  70 
percent"  (1975:98).    They  offer  no  opinions  on  about  what  might  be 
considered  an  adequate  response  rate,  although  they  refer  to  a  response 
rate  of ."nearly  80  percent"  as  a  "high  response  rate"  (Ibid.).    As  far 
as  we  know,  no  distinction  are  made  in  terms  of  the  demographic,  social 
or  academic  performance  data  available  from  the  school,  in  the  types  of 
students  who  respond  and  those'who  do  not.    (Obviously,  this  would  be  an 
expensive  process  with  a  group  of  large  size).    Yet,  how  can  you  decide 
whether  even  an  80*  return  1s  sufficient  if  you  have  no  information 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  responding  group  compared  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  nonrespondlng  group?   This  being  said,  we  must 
point  out  that  Cope  and  Hannah  are  much  more  responsive  to  this  problem 
than  the  vast  majority  of  institutions.   Many  colleges  simply  never 
attempt  follow-up  studies  of  the  students  who  leave  their  schools; 
probably  the  majority  of  those  who  do  perform  such  studies  do  so  in  u 
perfunctory  manner,  sending  out  only  one  mailing  of  their  questionnaire. 
For  example,  the  statewide  follow-up  of  "non-returning  students"  in 
Texas  had  only  a  28*  response,  rate  (Tex-SIS  FOLLOW-UP,  Monograph  7 
(November  1977),  p..  iv')**— approximately  the  same  rate  of  response  as 


♦♦The  "average  response  rate"  given  1n  the  text  is  35*.,  This  was 
obtained  by  adding  up  the  response  rate  percentages  and  then  dividing  by 
the  number  of  colleges  1n  the  study.   We  took  the  actual  initial  popula- 
tion for  all  of  the  colleges  and  then  divided  it  into  the  total  responses 
for  all  the  colleges.   The  authors  of  the  monograph  apparently  used 
their  unusual  methed  of  acquiring  an  average  response  rate  in  order  to 
make  the  rate  look  higher  than  <t  actually  was. 
/  ' 
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that  of  our  ma.ior-site  college.   Moreover,  these  inadequate  response 
rates  are  usually  mentioned  only  once,  usually  in  a  preferatory  section, 
while  in  the  body  of  the  report,  without  qualification,  we  are  given 
such  "findinqs"  as  "—  79.8*  of  the  respondents  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  or  very  satisfied  when  asked  to  describe  feelings  about  their 
educational  experience  at  (the  college)."   Clearly,  one  must  be  very 
sceptical  of  such  findings  when  they  are  based  on  a  28.7*  response  rate 
and  when  we  find  that  over  80*  of  those  responding  state  that  they  are 
planning  to  continue  their  college  education.*  There  may  be  some  self- 
selection  for  more  successful  students,  or  students  with  greater  aspira- 
tions. 

The  third  dimension  along  which  attrition  studies  may  vary  is 
"time-depth,"  that  1s,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  student- 
spec1f1c1ty  study  follows  the  student.    For  example,  Cope  and  Hannah  use 
a  definition  1n  which  dropouts  are  students  who  permanently  fail  "to 
obtain  a  degree  from  .any  college"  (Cope  and  Hannah,  1975:2).    The  ques- 
tion In  this  Instance"  1s  how  long  does  one  allot  the  student  before 
deciding  that  the  failure  to  obtain  a  credential  is  "permanent"?  There 
seem  to*be  unquestionable  data  Indicating  that  a  large  proportion  of 
students  do  not  acquire  their  degrees  in  the  organ izat1onally-spec1 fled 
period  of  time.    At  the  University  of  Texas,  for  example,  only  33%  of 
those  who  entered  the  college  as  High  School  graduates  have  graduated 
from  the  university  after  four  years;  after  five  years  over  52*  have 
graduated— what  would  happen  1f  the  time  frame  were  extended  to  six 
years?   Perhaps  Utile.    The  point  1s  that  one  must  make  some  decision 
about  an  adequate  time  frame- -there  must  be  temporal  paramenters  to  the 
study  (1f  only  because  of  funding  limitations).    However,  1t  1s  Impor- 
tant that  one  does  not  simply  accept  the  institutional  definition  which 
says  that,  for  example,  a  student  in  a  two-year  college  will  get  a 
degree  1n  two  years  or  be  counted  a  "permanent  failure."    Indeed  this 
seems  counter- Intuitive  when  one  considers  that  in  many  community  col- 
leges a  majority  of  students  are  attending  classes  part  time  and  couldn  t 
possibly  get  a  degreei  1n  two  years,  even  1f  they  wanted  to.    (At  the 
major  site  college  of!  this  study,  for  example,  over  70*  of  the  student 
body  attended  classes  part-time).  . 

Studying  Students  on  Probation  as  an  Al temative  to  Studying  Attrition 

It  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader  by  now  that  we  are  devoting  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  time  to  something  we  consider  an  illusory  pseudo- 
problenf:    attrition.    However,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  pseudo- 


*We  should  note  here  that  the  definition  of  who  counts  as  a  student  is 
significant  1n  attrition.    In  the  Tex-SIS  study  discussed  here  "non- 
returning  students"'  are  referred  to  as  students  who  have  completed  12  or 
more  semester  hours,  and  who  then  fall  to  enroll  1n  consecutive  long 
terms.   Automatically  excluded  are  those  students,  and  ther*  »re  many  of 
them,  who  languish  1n  the  college  for  a  semester  or  two,  collecting  W's 
or  Incompletes,  and  who  then  drop  out.    Stop-outs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  counted  repeatedly. 
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problems,  there  is  a  hard  kernel  of  genuine  Importance  at  the  center  of 
the  attrition  question.   This  is  the  issue  of  those  students  who  are 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  college,  either  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  resources  and  services,  or  because  of  scholastic  failure  (which  , 
may  be  related  to  the  resource  issue).   We  feel  that  this  is  a  distinct 
issue  from  the  study  of  those  students  who  transfer  to  other  colleges, 
move  out  of  the  state,  or  who  leave  after  taking  a  few  courses,  success- 
fully never  having  intended  to  do  any  more  than  than.    We  had  a  special 
interest  in  those  students  who  experienced  considerable  academic  diffi- 
culties in  college  and  whose  dropping  out  could  be  inferred  to  be  a 
result  of  those  academic  difficulties.   We  assumed  that  in  many  cases 
those  students  who  experienced  these  difficulties  would  be  identified  by 
their  academic  performance.   The  following  section  describes  how  we 
developed  this  approach  to  the  study  of  student  problems  and  dropping 
out. 

Our  first  attempts  to  acquire  statistics  attrition  were  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  get  general  statistics  about  the  college.  We  assumed 
that  there  were  statistics  on  attrition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  research,  negotiations 
were  begun  with  a  high  official  in  the  college  to  get  some  general 
descriptive  data  on  the  college.    In  response  to  the  official's  desires 
we  put  our  requests  in  writing.    We  asked,  for  example:  . 

How  many  full-time,  part-time  faculty,  total;  then  on  each  of  the 
campuses  named  above,  breakdown  by  program  area  (vocational,  aca- 
demic, other).    Broken  down  by  ethnicity. 

How  many  students,  total  (FTE  and  other  units  you  may  use,  such  as 
headcount),  ethnic  breakdown  (total),  sex  breakdown  (total);  then 
by  campus  (ethnic  and  sex  and  total);  then  by  program  (to'.al , 
ethnic,  sex). 

Follow-up  statistics  on  Developmental  studies  programs. 

Attrition  data  (including  the  college's  definition  of  attrition), 
by  program  (further  broken  down  by  ethnicity,  sex)  and  by  campus 
(ethnic,  sex). 

We  assumed,  somewhat  naively,  that  this  sort  of  information  would  be 
available  from  "computer-stored  information  or  other  central  records." 
The  high  official  did  not  answer  us  directly  but  sent  us  to  a  lower- 
level  official  who  was  to  "coordinate  our  research  activities"  with  the 
institution.    Someone  to  whom  we  would  send  "monthly  progress  reports" 
and  through  whom  we  were  to  make  all  requests  for  "computerized  data  «,nd 
institutional  documents."  This  official  informed  us  that  for  some  of 
the  data  we  wanted  we  would  have  to  go  to  divisional  chairpersons  on 
each  campus  (e.g.,  for  the  data  on  developmental  studies);  and  that  for 
the  attrition  data  we  would  have  to  go  to  another  official  in  the  central 
office—the  person  1n  charge  of  running  the  institution's  part  of  the 
statewide  Tex-SIS  (Texas  Student  Information  System)  program,  the  sta- 
tistics from  which  are  mentioned  above.    Several  months  later  we  had 
received  from  this  official  a  collection  of  reports  and  data  summaries 
which  had  been  constructed  by  the  college  for  public  consumption  as  part 
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of  a  public  relations  campaign.   These  supplied  some  valuable  data  on 
enrollment  for  the  total  college  and  broken  down  by  campus  (with  break- 
downs for  student  characteristics  such  as  sex,  age,  ethnicity,  entrance 
status)  but  not  the  breakdowns  by  programs.   These  statistics  covered 
only  a  two-year  span  (we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  these  were  the 
first  such  reports  that  the  cclleqe  had  ever  devel oped— save  one  similar 
report  by  the  registrar.    In  other  words,  there  was  no  perceived  need, 
or  at  any  rate  no  ccmml jtment  of  funds,  for  such  data  reports  until  the 
beginnings  of  the  public  relations  campaign.).   We  had  talked  to  the 
divisional  heads  of  such  programs  as  developmental  studies,  who  told  us 
that  they  would  like  to  have  follow-up  studies  of  their  students,  but 
that  they  had  never  had  the  resources  to  conduct  such  studies.    As  for 
the  data  on  attrition,  we  had  been  told  by  our  "contact"  person  that  tne 
college  could  not  release  the  names  of  students  who  had  dropped  out. 
Ore  very  good  reason  why  the  college  could  not  give  us  the  names  of 
students  who  had  dropped  out  was  very  slmplytnat  no  one  in  the  college 
knew  who  had  dropped  out.    However,  we  werertold  that  we  could  have  ( 
•Tots  of  general  anonymous  information  related  to  follow-up  activities  — 
1n  other  words,  the  data  that  were  used  1n  construction  of  the  Tex-SIS 
reports.   We  began  to  suspect  about  this  time  that  these  Tex-SIS  reports 
were  the  only  data  the  college  produced  about  attrition. 

The  Texas  Student  Information  System  (Tex-SIS)  was  developed  for 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  provide: 

...management  Information.. .for  the  identification  of  the  diverse 
goals  for  which  students  enter  community  college  programs,  as  well 
as  provide  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these  goals 
are  achieved...  A  ma.lor  focus  of  the  project  1s  to  orovlde  Informa- 
tion that  1s  Important  to  local  planners  and  managers  of  educational 
programs,  while  collecting  data  and  transmitting  this  data  that 
will  meet  reporting  needs  at  the  state  and  national  levels  (Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  For  Technical -Vocational 
Education  In  Texas,  October,  1975:28). 

As  we  Interpret  these  statements,  the  Tex-SIS  is  designed  first  and 
foremost  to  meet  state  reporting  needs.    (Each  summary  monograph  has  a 
"Compliance"  paqe  stating  that  1n  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
C1v1l  Rights  Act,  and  Title  IX  of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1972  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  conducts  periodic  reviews  of  local  education 
agencies,  etc.    But  the  text  does  not  reveal  .lust  how  the  Tex-SIS  reports 
are  supposed  to  fit  Into  this  compliance.)   We  have  already  noted  that 
at  the  local  level  the  surveys  are  conducted  perfunctorlally  and  have  a 
low  response  rate.    At  the  time  we  were  negotiating  with  the  college  for 
official  statistics  on  attrition,  however,  we  knew  none  of  this.  When 
we  mentioned  "attrition"  to  our  "contact"  at  the  college,  he  Interpreted 
this  1n  terms  of  the  only  data  which  the  college  routinely  collected--the 
Tex-SIS  reviews  of  "non-returning  students."   This  is  a  general  problem 
1n  using  official  statistics:    the  organizational  definitions  and  pro- 
cedures  used  to  categorize  people  are  1n  all  likelihood  not  exactly  what 
the  researcher  expects  or  wants;  the  organization's  definition  of  drop 
out"  was  considerably  different  from  our  still  somewhat  hazy  idea.  At 
any  rate  1t  was  not  until  four  months  Into  the  second  year  (after  a 
number  of  memos  to  the  college  reminding  our  "contact"  that  we  had 
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requested  such  information) ,  we  finally  received  a  number  of  large 
computer  printouts.   The  closer  we  examined  these  printouts  the  more 
their  usefulness  seemed  to  diminish.    In  the  first  place,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  fit  Into  the  category  "non-returning  students,"  the  stu- 
dent had  to  have  completed  12  hours  at  the  college,  and  then  have  not 
re-enrolled— this  in  effect  excluding  all  those  students  who  "dropped  „. 
out"  before  completing  12  hours.   Worse,  the  response  rate  had  been  very^ 
low  (under  30*)  which  meant  that  even  though  there  were  breakdowns  by 
ethnicity  and  by  "reason"  for  not  returning  (though  these  categories 
were  vague)  there  were  very  few  respondents  in  these  categories.  (Also, 
we  were  given  only  the  overall  response  rate— we  weren't  aivefi  response 
rates  for,  say  Anglos  as  opposed  to  Blacks,  and  Hispanics).   There  were 
also  breakdowns  by  the  major  of  the  student,  but  with  such  low  response 
rates  this  meant  that  for  the  majority  of  majors  there  fewer  than  10 
respondents—in  some  cases  only  one  or  two.    (At  the  time,  we  had  no 
idea  how  many  students  there  were  in  each  major).   The  questionable 
definition  of  the  drop  out  as  a  "non-returning  student,"  the  poor 
response  rate,  and  the  vaguely-worded  questions  (along  with  the  fact 
that  students  would  often  check  more  than  one  category  for  questions  on 
why  they  were  not  re-enrolling— and  more  than  10%  simply  checked  "other" 
on  this  general  question),  made  us  very  skeptical  of  the  general  useful- 
ness of  this  data. 

The  Scholastic  Probation  Study 

Suspicious  of  the  available  data,  and  having  no  means  of  gaining 
access  to  groups  of  students  who  were  either  dropping  out  or  who  were 
having  academic  difficulties  in  the  college,  we  suspended  our  plans  for 
studying  attrition  indefinitely.    Some  attempt  was  made  to  contact 
students  who  dropped  out  of  classes  in  which  there  were  research  associ- 
ates observing.    (These  interviews  are  discussed  in  the  accounts  of 
programs  and  courses.   There  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
withdrawal  from  individual  classes  below.) 

Early  1n  the  third  year  of  the  research,  some  chance  conversations 
with  school  officials  introduced  the  prospect  of  an  alternative  means  of 
studying  students  who  were  having  academic  difficulties  in  the  college. 
We  were  told  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  college 
on  "academic  probation*  and  that  the  college  lacked  the  resources  to 
contact  them  or  find  out  anything  about  thesa  students.   The  college 
administration  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  any •commitment  to 
institute  programs  to  aid  these  students  without  first  having  some 
research  «"1Jence  characterizing  the  students'  predicament.   This  sug- 
gested to  our  research  staff  a  way  to  investigate  attrition  and  literacy 
questions  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  bothersome  problems  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  research 
was  that  there  seemed  no  way  to  gauge  the  absolute  relevance  of  "literacy" 
in  the  community  college.   Our  classroom  observations  had  revealed 
widely  varying  standards  for  the  use  of  written  language  among  the 
courses  and  programs  of  the  college.   Literacy  "skills,"  by  whatever 
definition  one  wanted  to  use,  seemed  to  have  no  intrinsic  relation  to 
the  student's  success  or  failure  in  the  school.   By  studying  students  on 
probation,  however,  we  would  be  dealing  with  students  who  by  definition 
were  failing  by  the  institution's  standards.    If  it  were  unclear  what 
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literacy  had*to  do  with  school  success,  perhaps  It  would  be  easier  to 
determine  what,  1f  anything,  school  failure  had  to  do  with  literacy. 
Using  scholastic  probation  as  a  defining  characteristic,  moreover, 
promised  to  eliminate  many  of  the  problems  encountered  1n  using  attrition 
data.   We  hope  that  by  this  method  we  could  exclude  all  of  those  drop 
outs  who  had  left  school  for  non-academic  reasons  (the  people  who  moved 
away,  or  transferred,  or  had  simply  dropped  1n  to  the  college  for  a  few 
selected  courses  1n  the  first  place).    Lastly,  studying  students  on 
scholastic  probation  seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  get  around  the  problems  k 
we  had  encountered  with  the  college's  official  statistics:   we  were  told 
that  1t  would  be  possible  to  obtain  data  on  all  of  the  students  on 
scholastic  probation  or  suspension. 

It  was  hoped  that  our  research  Into  this  area  would  not  only  answer 
some  of  the  questions  generated  by  our  research,  but  would  at  the  same 
time  be  of  Immediate  practical  use  to  the  college  by  providing  them  with 
the  research  they  needed  on  probation  students.    It  was  with  these 
assumptions  that  we  began  our  work. 

The  data  we  obtained  from  the  school  on  studentr  on  scholastic 
probation  or  suspension  came  in  the  form  of  computer  printouts  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  students,  their  admission  status  (e.g.,  transfer, 
high  school  graduate,  GED),  their  age,  their  ma.iors,  the  date  of  their 
entry  into  the  college,  and  their  address  at  the  time  of  entry.  In 
addition,  these  printouts  contained  the  records  of  these  students' 
academic  performance  at  the  college—we  will  refer  to  these  records  as 
the  students'  "transcripts."   The  transcripts  were  broken  down  for  each 
semester  in  which  the  students  had  been  enrolled  in  the  college:  course 
numbers,  number  of  credit  hours  attempted,  and  grade.   There  were  sum- 
mary computations  of  grade  point  average  and  hours  attempted  and  com- 
pleted given  for  each  semester,  and  cumulatively  for  each  following 
semester.   There  were  also  "evaluations"  made  on  the  students'  per- 
formance for  each  semester.   The  student  was  usually  given  "no  evalua- 
tion" after  the  first  semester  enrolled— apparently,  the  students  must 
complete  12  hours  before  being  given  a  substantive  evaluation.  However, 
this  was  not  consistent  and  some  students  were  given  evaluations  after 
their  flrrt  semesters  without  having  completed  12  hours.   The  second 
possible  evaluation  1s  "Good  Standing,"  which  is  defined  in  the  college 
catalog  as:   "...the  maintenance  of  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  2.00  of  better."   For  a  student  to  be  evaluated  as  on  "Proba- 
tion" he  or  she  must  have  a  "...cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  at 
(the  col lege)... below  2.00  but  is  still  1.50  or  higher."   Finally,  a 
student  will  be  evaluated  as  being  eligible  for  scholastic  "Suspension" 
1f  their  "...cumulative  GPA  at  (the  college)  falls  below  1.50  (or  below 

2.00  1n  the  previous  semester  of  attendance)  "   Having  g1v»n  these 

definitions,  we  must  Immediately  note  that  the  school's  crltt  !a  for 
these  evaluations  had  changed  1n  the  year  prior  to  our  study.  Before 
that  change,  the  "good  standing"  evaluation  applied  only  to  a 

...student  attempting  two  or  more  courses  in  a  semester  or  a  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  one  course  of  at  least  six  semester  hours  value  (4 
semester  hours  value  during  the  summer  session)  (who)  must  complete 
(with  a  grade  of  A,  B,  C,  or  D)  at  least  one-half  of  those  courses 
and  maintain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  or  better  on 
a  4.00  scale. 
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Students  not  meeting  these  goals  would  be  placed  on  "scholastic  proba- 
tion" and  were  required  to  "remove  the  probation"  by  completing  Incom- 
pletes, or  by  meeting  the  good  standing  criteria  at  the  end  of  the  next 
semester  of  enrollment,  otherwise,  they  would  be  placed  on  "scholastic 
suspension,"  and  thereby  be  ineligible,  except  on  appeal  to  the  registrar 
to  register  for  the  following  semester. 

One  consequence  of  these  old  criteria  was  that  a  student  could  end 
up  on  probation  regarJless  of  his  or  her  GPA.   For  example,  a  student 
who  attempted  ?  courses  (15  credit  hours)  and  withdrew  from  3  of  those 
courses  while  making  A's  1n  the  other  two,  would  have  a  GPA  of  4.00  and 
yet  still  be  placed  on  probation  for  completing  less  than  half  of  the 
courses  registered  for. 

These  older  criteria  are  important  because,  as  we  discovered,  a 
student  who  had  been  placed  on  probation  on  the  basis  of  these  criteria 
(before  they  were  changed)  stayed  on  the  probation  11st  even  after  they 
were  changed.   So,  for  example,  of  the  218  students  1n  our  final  sample, 
15,  or  8.7*.  had  never  received  any  grade  at  the  college  (i.e.,  they  had 
grade  point  average).   They  had  simply  been  put  on  probation,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  criteria,  for  not  completing  for  a  credit  grade  at  least 
half  of  the  hours  they  had  registered  for  (that  1s,  they  had  withdrawn 
for  their  classes,  or  received  incompletes).    In  some  cases,  students 
hud  actually  been  placed  on  "suspension"  witnout  having  anything  besides 
W's. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Data  Base 


A  detailed  examination  of  the  student  records  revealed  a  number  of 
inconsistencies:    (1)   Over  5%  of  the  names  on  the  printouts  were  there 
simply  by  mistake—the  students  were  actually  1n  "good  standing."  (2) 
About  4%  of  the  names  belong  to  students  who  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  college  for  over  two  years.    (3)  In  a  few  instances  students  who  had 
taken  a  course  more  than  once  were  not  credited  (for  GPA  purposes)  with 
only  the  highest  grade  of  both  grades.   A  student  who  takes  course  X, 
makes  an  F,  then  takes  1t  again  and  makes  an  A,  should  have  both  grades 
appear  on  his  or  her  record,  but  there  should  be  an  asterisk  by  the  F, 
and  only  the  A  should  be  used  1n  the  GPA  computation— we  were  not  actu- 
ally looking  for  these  cases;  we  simply  noticed  them  when  reviewing  the 
data.    (4)  The  sheer  bulk  of  the  printouts,  and  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  students  listed  were  no  longer  1n  the  college  (the  data  was 
processed  after  the  completion  of  a  semester)  made  them  difficult  to 
handle.    (5)  The  addresses  on  the  records  are  not  updated  from  the  time 
the  student  first  enters  the  college,  making  follow-up  efforts  difficult 
on  students  who  have  been  in  the  college  for  more  than  a  few  semesters. 

We  were  given  two  sets  of  printouts,  one  containing  the  records  of 
students  who  had  been  placed  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  spring, 
1980,  semester,  one  containing  the  names  of  students  placed  on  probation 
those  students  who  were  enrolled  1n  the  fall,  1980,  semester:   a  total 
of  218  students,  a  "retention"  rate  of  34«  (Breaking  this  down,  the 
summer-to-fall  "retention  rate"  is  45*.  while  the  spring-to-fall  "reten- 
tion rate"  is  30*.   There  are  no  student-specific  rates  for  the  college 
as  a  whole  with  which  to  compare  these.)   Table  1  contrasts  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  group  with  the  total  college  population: 
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TABLE  1. 


(In  percentages) 


Transfer/ 

Male     Female    GEO   Transient   HS  grad     17-22     23-30     31-40  41+ 


Probation  Students  65.6 
(N-218) 


Total  College  ?977 
(N-12,266) 


SO 


4ZT37 


42 


35 


T5" 
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First,  we  must  note  that  the  218  number  1s  not  a  certain  total  for  all 
students  on  probation  and  enrolled  in  the  fall,  1980,  semester.  The 
printouts  we  had  would  not  have  included  the  names  of  "stop  outM  students- 
students,  for  example,  placed  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  fall,  1979, 
semester,  but  who  had  not  re-enrolled  In  the  college  until  the  fall, 
1980,  semester*    The  number  of  students  on  probation  may  also  vary  from 
fall  to  spring  semesters.    A  rough  count  of  the  students  on  probation 
and  enrolled  during  the  spring,  1981,  semester  gave  a  number  in  ne 
m1d-500s.   We  suspect  there  1s  a  greater  attrition  rate  between  spring- 
fall  than  between  fall -spring. 

Findings  from  the  Analysis  of  Student  Records:  Nonproductive 
Grades,  Repetition  of  Courses,  Prerequisites  not  Taken 

A  close  examination  of  the  transcripts  revealed  that  many  of  the 
students  who  are  listed  as  officially  having  "No  major, "  or  being  "un- 
declared" do  in  fact  have  majors,  Inferable  from  the  types  of  courses 
they  are  taking.   That  1s,  a  student  would  be  listed  as  "undeclared"  but 
would  have  taken  all  or  the  great  majority  of  his  or  her  courses  1n  one 
major.   Thirty-two  percent  of  the  students  who  were  listed  as  "unde- 
clared" in  our  sample  fit  Into  this  category.   The  distribution  of 
probation  students  1n  the  different  ma.iors  was  proportionately  similar 
to  the  distribution  for  the  college  as  a  whole  (except  that  the  per^ 
centages  of  "undeclared"  probation  students  was  lower— but  this  was  due 
to  our  deciding  to  count  students  with  heavy  course  concentrations  in 
one  program  as  majors  1n  that  program). 

Nonproductive  Grades 

Grades  which  do  not  carry  credit  and  are  not  used  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  GPA  are  considered  ^nonproductive."   These  wou'd  be  VPs 
(withdrawals);  I's  (Incompletes),  and  NC  (no  credit).    In  a  recent 
review  article  on  this  topic  Friedlander  (1980)  suggests  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  over  "20%  of  the  grades. ..(in  a  given  community 
college)  are  nonproductive"  (p.  57).   He  cites  a  study  of  California 
community  colleges  which  "revealed  that  students  were  completing  only  64 
percent  of  the  credit  units  for  which  they  were  enrolled  in  the  first 
census  week  (fourth  week  of  the  term)"  (Ibid.).    In  our  sample  of  218 
probation  students  we  found  that  over  86?  of  the  students  had  received 
at  least  one  nonproductive  grade  and  that  almost  44%  of  all  the  grades 
these  students  had  received  had  been  "nonproductive."   W's  alone 
accounted  for  34.2%  of  all  grades. 
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While  these  figures  look  significant,  It  Is  a  bit  difficult  to  know 
what  to  make  of  them.   The  college  makes  a  distinction  (although  it  does 
net  show  up  on  the  transcripts)  between  "student-Initiated"  and  "teacher- 
Initiated"  withdrawals.   Student-Initiated  withdrawals  are  those  In 
which  the  student  fills  out  an  official  withdrawal  form.   An  Instructor- 
Initiated  withdrawal,  however,  means  that  the  Instructor  simply  gives 
the  student  a  grade  of  W  without  any  Initiative  on  the  student's  part. 
According  to  the  college,  the  Instructor-Initiated  withdrawal  may  sig- 
nify either  that  the  teacher  has  simply  removed  the  student  from  the 
rolls  (e.g.,  for  non-attendance)  or  that  the  W  represents  a  "passing 
grade."   However,  at  least  1n  the  case  of  non-attendance,  the  assignment 
of  a  W  by  the  Instructor  Is  a  discretionary  action.   There  are  no  rules 
or  guidelines  covering  the  matter,  and  an  instructor  could  iust  as 
easily  give  an  F  to  a  student  who  simply  stops  attending  and  does  not 
fill  out  a  withdrawal  form.   We  know  that  this  does  happen,  but  we  have 
no  way  of  guessing  how  often.   As  for  the  proportiotKpf  all  grades  which 
W's  represent,  we  have  no  data.   The  college  has  conducted  only  one 
study  of  withdrawals  (as  part  of  the  Tex-SIS  program  mentioned  above), 
and  the  figures  are  slightly  confusing.    In  the  semester  studies,  the 
report  tells  us  that  there  were  524  student-Initiated  withdrawals,  1001 
Instructor-Initiated  withdrawals,  but  2,074  W  grades  (with  a  total 
enrollment  of  7,904).   There  Is  no  Indication  of  where  the  549  other  W's 
came  from.   We  can,  therefore,  not  say  whether  the  percentage  of  noncredit 
grades  given  to  probation  students  is  unusually  high  In  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  college.   The  matter  of  NC's  and  I's  Is  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated.  There  Is,  theoretically,  a  limit  on  the  length  of  time  a  student 
can  carry  an  I,  after  which  the  grade  Is  changed  to  F.   However,  In 
examining  the  transcripts  we  found  a  number  of  cases  In  which  I's  were 
carried  long  past  this  time  limit.   We  are  not  sure  why  this  Is  so. 
Changing  I's  to  F's  1s  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  discretion  to  Individ- 
ual instructors  and  departmental  and  divisional  heads.  Long-standing 
I's  may  also  be  the  result  of  Inconsistencies  and  bottlenecks  In  the 
recordkeeping  system  of  the  college.   The  NC  grade  was  originally 
Intended  to  he  a  non-punitive  grade  lacking  any  Implication  that  the 
student  was  doing  poorly  In  the  course.    However,  after  awarding  this 
grade  for  over  five  years,  the  college  discovered  that  four-year  colleges 
In  the  area  routinely  counted  the  NC  as  an  F  In  calculating  the  GPA  of 
students  trying  to  transfer  from  the  community  college.   The  college 
then  discontinued  the  grade,  but  many  students  still  carry  them  on  their 
transcripts.    (This  seems  to  be -a  general  problem  with  the  community 
colleges'  attempts  to  give  "nonpunltlve  grades"  (see  Frledlander,  1980: 
58-9).   Many  students  are  not  aware  of  this  problem  with  the  NC's,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  announcement  of  the  problem  by  the 
college.   Some  four-year  colleges  also  calculate  I's  as  F's  In  making 
grade  point  averages.   There  were  no  Indications  that  W's  were  counted 
1n  GPA  calculations  by  any  four-year  college,  although  some  admissions 
officers  Indicated  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  W's  might  be  taken 
Into  account  1n  the  case  of  a  borderline  student. 

Repetition  of  Courses  by  Probation  Students 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  students  In  our  sample  of  218  had  taken 
the  same  course  more  than  once,  some  had  taken  a  course  as  many  as  three 
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of  four  times.   The  general  pattern  Is  that  the  student  enrolls  n  a 
lower  level  or  Introductory  course,  w  thdraws,  and  then  re-enrolls  in  a 

ate>  semester.   Some  students  have  withdrawn  from  the  same  course  as 
m  JTJfS?  times.   Less  of  ten  the  student  makes  , i  poor  grade   F  or  0) 
and  re-takes  the  course  In  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  grade.   Only  25%  or 
the  students  who  had  repeated  courses  had  made  grades  of  C  or  above  on  „. 
repetition.   Over  28%  of  those  students  who  had  receive credit  grades 
(A-F)  more  than  once  for  the  same  course  had  both  of  these  grades  couniea 

S  t  e™1pA  calculations  (according  to  the  school  catalog  only  one  of 
these  grade-the  highest,  or  the  last  recorded  entry  1f  both  are  F  s-shouio 

66  "tain   «  Slh^Xr 'characteristics  of  these  probation  students 
that  m  cits!  m  cannot  compare  this  practice  of  repeating  courses  with 
the  practice  of  the  general  school  population. 

Taking  Courses  Without  Taking  the  Prerequisites  to  Than 

N1netv-s1x  of  the  218  students  1n  our  sample  had  enrolled  1n 
courseftt?  wMcS  thTre^re  prerequisites  without  cJ^1ng  firs     ?  e 
those  prerequisites.   The  matter  1s  complicated  because  the  r«^10^1D 
betweeS  courses  and  their  prerequisites  vary  by  Drog^am.    In  some  pro- 
grams (English,  for  example  ,  there  is  a  strict  "•^1?L2'"1E« 
Ihlpbetween  courses.    Students  must  take  Freshman  English  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enroll  1n  English  courses   e  g  ,  technical  comnwn  cation) 
which  lists  Freshman  English  as  a  prerequisite.    In  Practice  it  " 
impossible  for  the  English  Instructor  to  ch eck  the  students   transcr  pts 
at  real  strati  on,  and,  the  Instructors  claim,  students  may  lie  at  regisira 
tin  ataut  having  completed  the  prerequisite  In  order  to  get  enrolled  In 
a  class.   These  students  may  be  dropped  from  the  class  In  which  they  ve 
trolled  1f  thev  are  discovered  during  the  course  of  the  semester. 
However  \f  the?  Tnage  to  go  through  the  entire  sister  an   pass  t  e 

Ih2  lrl^uiJlte  is  taken     (We  heard  of  no  Instance  1n  which  students 
£o?    we4 S   tu  llj 'withheld   This  rather  rigid  bureaucratic :  behavior 
Zms  tolelle  the  proposed  relationship  between  Freshman  English  and 
♦kT  rft„«*«  for  which  1t  serves  as  a  prerequisite.    If  1t  were  actual  ly 
that  thr^ow  edgTTaught  1n  Freshman  English  were  necessary 

or  ucce  5  In  h?g  2^ 3  Eng?1sh  courses   then  one  might  suppose  hat 
successful  performance  1n  those  higher  level  courses  would  count  as  a 
Sstrat1o%f  competence  1n  the  areas  covered  by  ^hman  Engl  sh. 
The  Insistence  that  students  take  Freshman  English,  and  the  punitive 
sanctions  against  those  who  avoid  1t  suggest  that  Freshen  English  does 
not  functlw  merely  <1f  at  all)  to  prepare  or  equip  students  for  other 
courses  they  will  have  to  take  1n  the  college.  ™M„u4tns 
In  other  programs,  the  relation  of  courses  to  the  r  prerequisites 
1s  less  rigid.   Many  of  the  courses  wMch  11st  prerequisites  allow  the 

Ldent  Xr  to  tJke  the  Prerequisite  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the 
1nstructor"-such  consent  often  being  given  on  the  basis  of  subjective 
and  Inconsistent  criteria.   Still  other  programs,  ^th  Is >of  particular 
Interest,  try  to  assess  the  abilities  of  enrolling  students  through 
teslHnd  thin  to  place  them  1n  the  appropriate  level  class.   The  assess- 
ment procedures  for  Math  have  been  described  elsewhere.    Here  we  simply 
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remind  thfe  reader  that  there  are  Inconsistencies  1n  these  procedures  and 
that  any  any  rate  there  are  no  official  sanctions  against  those  students 
who  choose  to  Ignore  advice  given  on  the  basis  of  these  tests.   We  note 
here  that  in  the  case  of  Math,  unlike  English  and  some  of  the  other 
programs  with  prerequisites,  there  1s  good  reason  to  believe  that  posses- 
sion of  the  knowledge  taught  1n  the  prerequisite  classes  1s  a  necessary 
condition  of  success  1n  the  higher  level  classes.   (Though  as  we  have 
shown,  t^ere  may  be  Inconsistencies  in  Matt  courses  taught  1n  different 
departments;  they  may  not  be  related  hierarchically,  e.g.,  math  and 
developmental  studies). 

A  further  point  1s  that  courses  with  prerequisites  are  sometimes 
required  courses  in  other  programs.    For  example,  most  of  the  math 
courses  required  in  the  various  business  programs  have  prerequisites; 
but  the  student  majoring  in  a  business  program  may  ignore  the  prerequi- 
site since  it  would  not  count  in  his  or  her  degree  plan  an3  would  simply 
extend  the  amount  of  time  one  had  to  .stay  in  school. 

The  significance  of  these  problems  with  the  prerequisite  system  is, 
however,  difficult  to  gauge  for  the  entire  college.  v  We  know  that  1t 
appears  to  be  a  great  problem  for  the  students  on  probation.    Forty- four 
percent  of  these  students  have  enrolled  in  courses  with  prerequisites 
without  having  take  the  prerequisites.    Of  the  130  grades  made  by  these 
students  in  such  courses,  38%  were  W's,  ?0%  were  F's,  15%  were  D's,  8% 
were  C's,  3%  were  B's,  and  6%  were  NC's  or  I's.   Almost  11%  of  all  the 
F's  and  D's  made  by  all  of  the  probation  students  were  made  in  these 
courses.  * 

We  did  a  detailed  analysis  of  which  courses  with  prerequisites  were 
the  most  often  enrolled  in  by  probation  students  who  had  not  taken  the 
prerequisites  and  found  that  they  were  primarily  math  courses—the 
elementary  and  Intermediate  algebra  courses  in  particular;  English  and 
Electronics  were  the  two  other  programs  in  which  this  took  place.  This 
finding,  however,  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  the  Math 
program  is  the  program  1n  the  college  most  highly  structured  with  pre- 
requisites.   Again,  it  1s  difficult  to  draw  any  specific  conclusions 
from  this  analysis:   1t  is  possible,  for  example,  that  these  figures 
reflect  a  flaw  in  the  assessment  procedures  for  math— the  students  may 
not  have  been  assessed;  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  the  assessment  instru- 
ments.   Even  if  these  students  were  assessed  with  an  accurate  instrument, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  they  simply  ignored  the^recommendation  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  assessment.   Finally,  i%  1s,  of  course,  impossible  to 
draw  any  broad  conclusions  without  having  a  sample  of  students  who  are 
not  on  probation— perhaps  taking  courses  without  prerequisites  is  a 
commonplace  for  all  types  of  students  and  1t  simply  Implies  that  proba- 
tion students  do  poorly  in  all  of  their  courses.    In  this  regard,  1t  is 
possible  to  suggest  that,  in  fact,  Math  courses  are  graded  "harder" 
(more  F's  and  D's  given)  than  other  courses  simply  because  there  are 
more  "objective*  and  explicit  criteria  for  evaluation  in  math— but  this 
is  mere  conjecture. 

Assessment  and  the  Usefulness  of  Remedi al /Devel opmental  Classes 
for  Probation  Stents 

Since  there  1s  a  good  ideal  of  controversy  over  the  need  for  and 
potential  benefits  of  the  preassessment  of  students,  we  decided  to  try 
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to  determine  how  many  of  the  218  students  on  probation  or  suspension  had 
been  to  the  new  student  orientation,  had  taken  the  standardized  reading 
test,  and.  had  submitted  a  writing  sample.   We  could  obtain  the  results 
of  these  assessment  Instruments  for  only  two  semesters.   We,  therefore, 
used  as  our  sample  only  the  110  students  out  of  the  total  of  218  who  hard 
entered  the  college  1n  those  two  semesters.   We  found  that  32  students, 
or  29%t  had  attended  new  student  orientation.   This  is  actually  a  little 
better  than  our  estimate'  for  the  percentage  of  all  new  students  who 
attend,  new  student -orientation  (25*)..  Twenty-five  of  these  3^students 
took  the  standardized. reading  test  (ftye  -of  these  seven  -were  excused 
because  they  had  taken  more  than  24  college  credit  hours;  the  other  two 
apparently  lust  refused  to  take  the  test).   This  1s  how  they  did  on  the 
test: 

.   12  scored  above  the^!3th  grade  level 

3  scored  between  the  12  and  12.9  level  .  r 

4  scored  between  the  9  and  11. 9  level 
4' scored  between  the  6  and  8.9  level 

2  scored  below  the  6th  grade  level 

Eight  of  the  32  students  did  not  submit  writing  samples  (all  students 
attending  new  student  orientation  are  supposed  to  submit  vfrlting  samples 
but  1t  is  not  difficult  to  avoid  doing  so).    Of  the  24  students  who  did 
submit  samples:  * 

•  *  * 

15  received  no  recommendations  to  developmental  studies 
6  received  recommendations  to  Developmental  Writing  I 

3  received  recommendations  to  Developmental  Writing  II 

We  stress  again  that  caution  should  be  used  1n  making  .anything  out  of 
these  numbers.   Still,  1t  would  appear  that  these  assessment  tests  are 
not  particularly  good  predictors  of  "success"  and  "failure"  1n  the 
college  (defined  here  as  staying  off  of,  and  getting  on  probation, 
respectively).   Only  those  students  who  score  below  the  12th  grade  level 
on  the  standardized  reading  test  are  advised  to  take  developmental 
studies  (I.e.,  are  defined  as  "high  risk"  students).    In  this  sample, 
601  of  those  tested  scored  above  12th  grade  level,  40*  be" *»w~ this  1s 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  proportion  above  and  below  12th  grade 
level  1n  the  entire  population  of  these  tested  (59. Zt  above,  40. 8* 
below).   To  simply  say  that  those  scoring  under  the  12th  grade  level  and 
considered  "high  risk"  are  not  disproportionately  represented  among  the 
students  on  probation  masks  a  curious  figure,  however.   What  we  find  1s 
that  of  the  group  who  attended  orientation  those  who  scored  over  the 
12th  grade  level  are  proportionately  represented  among  probation  stu- 
dents (we  would  expect  them  to  be  underrepresented  If  the  test  was  a 
good  predictor  of  academic  success),  that  those  who  scored  below  the  9th 
grade  level  are  ove represented  among  the  probation  students  (15.5%  of 
all  those  tested  were  below  9th  grade  level ,  24*  of  the  probation  stu- 
dents tested  were  below  this  level),  and  that  those  students  who  scored 
between  9  and  11.9  grade  level  Qn  the  test  are  underrepresented  (25.5% 
of  the  total  group,  but  only  16%  of  the  group  of  probation  students 
tested) . 
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-  Of  the  six  students  who  scored  below  the  9th  grade  level  on  the 
standardized  reading  test,  three  had  taken  developmental  studies  reading 
classes— one  student  had  taken  nothing  but  developmental  studies  classes 

\and  was  ort  probation  because  of  a  mistake  1n  computing  6PA  (he  had  taken 
the  same  course  twice,  made  an  F  the  first  time,  a  B  the  second  time— 
onto  the  B  should  have  been  used  1n  GPA  calculations.    Instead  both  were 
counted.)   Another  of  the  six  students  scoring. below  the  9th  grade  level 
had  taken'and  failed  math  courses  taken  without  having  completed  the 
prerequisites.   We  .could  not  determine  the  reasons  the  other  two  students 
in  this  group  scoring  below  9th  grade  level  and  not  taking  developmental 
studies  classes  were  on  probation. 

About  the  impact  of  developmental  studies  classes  on  students  on 
.probation,  we  can  say  little.    Only  about  12%  of  the  students  on  proba- 
tion had  taken  developmental  studies  classes,  but  we  have  no  idea  of  how 
'  this  compares  with  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  general  school 
population  in  developmental  studies  courses  (we  have  only  headcounr 
enrollments!  for  these  programs,  and  we  know  from  observations  and  from 
examination!  of.  these  transcripts  that  students  are  often  enrolled  1n 
more  than  one  developmental  studies  course  at  a  time— thus,  the  head- 
count  figures  would  overestimate  the  percentage  of  all  students  1n  the 
college  1n  developmental  studies  classes).   We  have  no  way  of  estimating 
the  effect  of  the  developmental  programs  1n  keeping  students  off  of 
probation— we  see  a  great  many  diverse  relationships  1n  the  transcripts 
we  have:   some  stuoents  who  do  poorly  in  all  thair  courses,  developmental 
and  traditional;  students  who  do  well  in  developmental  courses  and 
poorly  in  their  traditional  courses;  and  even  a  few  students  who  do  well 
1n  traditional  courses  and  poorly  in  developmental  courses  (there  was 
one  student  who  failed  intermediate  developmental  reading— thus  getting 
himself  on  probation  after  having  nade  C's  1n  both  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
English  courses) .   She  point  we  can  make  1s  that,  at  least  for  this 
group  of  probation  students,  there  was  a  relationship  between  entrance 
status  and  enrollment  in  developmental  studies:    that  1s,  students 
entering  the  college  with  GED's  seemed  slightly  more  likely  to  take 
developmental  studies  courses;  GEO  students,  who  made  up  less  than  10% 
of  the  total  sample,  accounted  for  iust  under  ?5%  of  the  students  who 
had  taken  developmental  studies  courses.    Put  another  way,  25%  of-all 

*  GEO  students  1n  the  sample  had  taken  developmental  studies  classes, 
while  only  10%  of  high  school  graduates  and  6%  of  transfer  students  had 
taken  such  classes.   Again,  one  cannot  draw  very  strong  conclusions  from 
this:    1t  could  be  that  there  1s  a  sort  of  tracking  mechanism  at  work  1n 
which  GEO  students  are  advised  into  developmental  studies  classes,  or  it 
could  be  that  GEO  students  do  worse  than  other  students  1n  developmental 
studies  classes  (and,  thus  show  up  more  often  on  the  probation  roles)-- 
possibly  both  of  these  things  occur. 

The  Ethnicity  of  Probation  Students 

Norw  of  the  stydent  records  to  which  we  had  access  noted  the  eth- 
nicity of  the  student,  and  we  had  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  it 
(mall  or  telephone  surveys  were  prohibited  by  lack  of  resources).  We, 
therefore,  plotted  the  residence  patterns  of  the  students  by  zip  code 
and  tried  to  compare  this  to  what  we  knew  about  residence  patterns  for 
the  total  school  population  and  for  ethnic  groups  in  the  city.   Such  a 
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procedure  is  fraught  with  difficulties:    the  school  has  released  infor- 
mation about  residence  patterns  only  in  terms  of  six  large  areas,  defined 
by  highways  and  rivers  and  far  from  socially  or  ethnically  homogeneous; 
on  the  other  hand,  census  tract  figures,  besides  giving  us  data  over  a 
decade  old  (the  1980  census  had- not  been  published  at  this  time),  do  not 
correspond  exactly  to  zip  code  boundaries.    Finally,  in  addition  to 
these  statistical  uncertainties  (and  the  danger,  of  coufse,  of  the 
"ecological  fallacy"),  we  cannot  present  map-  and  figures  in  any  great 
detail  without  almost  certainly  revealing  the  identity  of  the  city  in 
which  this  study  took  place.    In  the  face  of  these  problems,  however,  we 
make  the  conjecture,  and  feel  tttere  is  supporting  evidence,  that  Black 
and  Hispanic  students  are  greatly  overrepresented  among  the  students  on 
scholastic  probation. 

Interviews  with  Probation  Students 

^       The  information  derived  from  the  student  records  is  suggestive,  but 
more  questions  are  raised  than  are  answered:    questions  of  process  and 
causation.   To  answer  «,s*ome  of  these  questions  we  sought  to  interview  a 
number  of  probation  students  in  depth.    The  difficulties  we  encountered 
in  this  attempt  are  worthy  of  a  brief  digression. 

Most  of  the  student  interviews  that  have  been  conducted  in  the 
course  of  this  protect  have  been  between  students  and  the  researchers 
who  had  been  in  these  students'  class  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
interview—time  to  establish  recognition  or  an  identity,  if  not  rappQrt. 
For  the  probation  studies,  however,  we  had  only  names  and  phone  numbers. 
The  existence  of  the  proiect  on  literacy  development  had  been  announced 
in  student  newspapers,  hut  students,  even  in  the  classes  we  were  observ- 
ing, rarely  recognized  .the  title  of  the  project  or  understood  its  pur- 
poses or  procedures  in  any  great  depth.    Researchers  seeking  to  set  up 
interviews  w**h  probation  students,  therefore,  had  to  establish  their 
leoUimacjrand  try  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  project  over  the  phone 
to  students  who  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  who  often  worked  as  well 
as  attending  school,  who  are  in  general  suspicious  and  busy.  Predict- 
ably, many  students  simply  refused  to  talk  with  us.   Those  who  did  agree 
did  not  abandon  their  suspicions.    On  several  occasions  researchers  were 
asked  to  meet  probation  students  in  public  places— e.g.,  restaurants. 
One  student  gave  consistently  different  addresses  to  a  researcher, 'who, 
twice' went  out  knocking  on  doors  asking  to  interview  someone  whom  the 
•occupants  of  houses  claimed  they  did  not  know.    One  of  the  students  had 
been  refused  (admission  to  the  University  of  Texas,  and  on  learning  that 
the  researcher  was  a  student  at  the  University  spent  the  rest  of  the 
interview  praising  the  community  college  at  the  expense  of  the  University. 
The  end  result  was  that  only  10  students  were  interviewed  (one  twice). 
In  addition,  we  found  that  6  of  the  students  on  probation  had  been 
previously  interviewed  in  connection  with  classroom  observations— giving 
us  useful  data,  though  not  focused  on  issues  raised  by  the  probation 
study. 

These  16  interviews  do  not  provide  us  with  a  representative  sample 
of  scholastic  probation  students  (that  is,  we  have  no  Way  of  determining 
how  representative  a  sample  it  is),  and  the  interviews  themselves  are  of 
uneven  depth  and  detail.    Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  provide  us 
with  some  idea  of  the  diversity  to  be  found  among  probation  students, 
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and  they  give  us  rich  data  usually  unavailable  1n  survey  research. 
Below  are  some  background  data  on  the  students  Interviewed: 

SEX      ENTRANCE  STATUS  ETHNICITY  AGE 

M    F  R5    StU        Black  Mexican-American  Anglo     17-22  23-3^31-40  41+ 

IT    IT         T?    TT        ~1  1  6       ~ 8       5~     1  ! 

Nine  of  these  students  had  plans  to  continue  their  education  at  four-year 
colleges  and  receive  Bachelor's  degrees;  twelve  had  seen  counselors,  and 
five  had  taken  developmental  studies  courses. 

Introduction  to  the  Findings 

While  no  detailed  Interview  schedule  was  used  in  this  study,  we  did 
attempt  to  structure  the  Interviews  around  several  major  topics  suggested 
by  the  analysis  of  student  records.   The  large  numtfer  of  nonproductive 
and  poor  grades  ano  the  frequent  repetition  of  courses  led  us  to  wonder 
about  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  students.   We  considered 
first  the  types  and  sources  of  Information  available  to  students  1n 
making  the  selections  (the  section  on  "Counseling  and  Placement").  We 
then  tried  to  look  at  the  Influences  of  external  factors-such  as  work/ 
school  conflicts  and  Instructional  styles  of  teachers— on  students1 
choices.    Finally,  we  were  Interested  1n  trying  to  discover  what  it 
meant  to  students  to  be  on  probation. 

Counseling  and  Placement 

We  can  define  two  broad  ways  1n  which  students  make  selections 
about  which  courses  they  wish  to  take.    (1)  The  student  may  select  his 
or  her  courses  without  consulting  a  counselor,  by  consulting  the  school 
catalog.    The  students  who  select  courses  in  this  manner  seem  to  be  (a) 
those  who  are  pursuing  four-year  degrees  and  are  taking  spot  courses  at 
the  community  college— they  know  what  1s  required  and  what  will  transfer; 
and  (b)  to  a  lesser  extent,  those  who  have  definite  occupational  or 
educational  goals,  that  1s,  those  students  who  have  definitely  decided 
what  their  majors  will  be  or  who  have  a  definite  Idea  of  what  courses 
will  help  than  attain  their  occupational  aspirations.   There  are  other 
factors  which  Influence  whether  or  not  a  student  sees  a  counselor— e.g. , 
those  students  wno  enter  the  college  with  GED's  have  consulted  counselors, 
almost  without  exception. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  who  sees  a  counselor  1s  the  question  of 
what  students  expect  from  counselors.    In'  the  cases  1n  which  students 
with  definite  plans  or  goals  did  see  counselors,  they  expected  the 
counselors  to  simply  tell  them  which  courses  they  needed  to  take  to 
accomplish  their  degree  plans  or  acquire  their  skills.   As  one  student 
put  1t,  comparing  the  college  unfavorably  to  another  college  which  he 
had  previously  attended: 

Your  would  go  1n  and  see  your  counselor  toward  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  he  would  tell  you  what  classes  you  needed  for  your  degree  and 
then  you  just  walked  up  to  a  girl  at  the  computer  terminal,  she 
punched  1t  1n,  gave  you  a  receipt  for  what  you  owed,  and  that  was 
the  whole  registration  process  right  there.... 
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However,  the  more  uncertain  a  student  1s  of  his  or  her  occupational  or 
educational  goals,  the  more  they  seem  to  expect  from  counselors.  One 
student  we  Interviewed  expressed  this  attitude  at  some  length: 

,  If  I  put  out  enough  effort  to  make  it  to  school,  the  school  should 
at  least  evaluate  me  as  to  what  road  I  should  take... I  was  thrown 
Into  subjects  way  over  rny  head.. I  wasn't  evaluated  for  what  kind  of 
a  mental  aptitude  I  had  of  any  sort. ..I  feel  that  with  what  I've 
learned  here  1s  not  what  I  was  expecting  1n  that  a  lot  of  it  was 
over  ny  head,  and  I  tried  to  more  or  less  keep  with  it... I  wanted 
to  go  to  school  but  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted.    It  wasn't  until  I 
started  to  get  a  little  feel  of  the  experience  in  school  that  I  got 
a  tittle  better  Idea  of  what  was  going  on. 

It  follows  that  the  less  certain  the  student  1s  of  his  or  her  educa- 
tional goals,  the  more  Influence  the  counselors  have  over  course  selec- 
tion decision-making.   The  situation  qains  in  significance  when  we 
notice  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pattern  in  the  types  of  advice  counselors 
give  students  who  lack  definite  plans  (we  stress  again  that  much  of  this 
is  con*ecture--we  Interviewed  only  three  students  who  fit  1n  this  cate- 
gory).  We  find  that  students  without  specific  plans  are  counseled  to 
take  "the  bas1cs"--that  is,  what  we  are  calling  general -function  courses. 
The  logic  behind  this  seems  to  be  that  such  students  should  not  be 
counseled  to  commit  time  and  effort  to  specific-function  areas  if  they 
are  not  sure  that  they  wish  to  pursue  studies  1n  those  areas:   credit  1n 
a  general-function  course  ,such  as  Freshman  English  1s  "useful"  (in  the 
sense  that  the  course  fs  Required  for  a  degree)  in  many  of  the  programs 
1n  the  college.   Credit  1h  a  specific-function  course— e.g.,  Introduc- 
tion to  Data  Processing,  1s  useful  only  for  a  student  who  ultimately 
majors  in  data  processing,  or  as  an  elective  in  some  related  major. 
Therefore,  the  reasn?<ng,  as  we  understand  it,  1s  that  uncertain  stu- 
dents (students  wi         \e  plans)  should  be  counseled  Into  general- 
function  classes.   L    /er,  t!i1s  has  the  unanticipated  consequence  of 
placing  these  students  in  a  situation  of  facing  their  greatest  literacy 
demands  at  the  beginning  of  their  academic  careers.   This  may  compound 
the  problems  that  students  sometimes  have  7*n  adjusting  to  college  in 
their  firsts  semester  or  two.   As  one  Mexican-American  man  explained, 
commenting  \n  why  he  thought  he  failed  a  Freshman  English  course: 

I  guess  it  was  the  new  surrounding,  you  know,  the  environment.  I 
felt  kind  of  nervous  1n  class,  you  know.    And  1t  was  always  little 
bitty  things  that  I'd  mess  up  1n  English.    It  was  just  dumb  little 
mistakes  I  was  doing  and  my  grades  were  low  and  it  seemed  like 
every  time  I  wrote  an  essay  1t  didn't  do  any  good... My  grades  were 
just  getting  lower  and  lower,  and  I  flunked  Engllshjfcnd  I  dropped 
down  ny  hours...  It  was  just  a  new  thing  for  me... I  remember  I  was 
in  high  school  and  I  was,  you  know,  being  teased,  I  was  teased  by 
all  my  friends,  and  here  I'm  sitting  in  college,  and  nobody's  not 
even  talking  to  each  other  and  It's  a  brand-new  thing. 

We  can  conjecture,  then,  that  students  facing  general-function  courses 
early  in  their  academic  careers  may  run  an  Increased  chance  of  doing 
poorly  in  those  glasses.    In  turn,  a  student  who  does  poorly  .n  a  general- 
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function  class  early  in  his  or  her  career  (i.e.,  makes  an  F  or  D)  is  in 
a  particularly  bad  situation.   The  very  fact  that  makes  these  courses 
seem  reasonable  choices  for  undecided  students— the  fact  that  they  are 
required  for  most  programs  in  the  college— means  that  the  student  who 
fails  such  a  class  must  continue  to  re- take  the  class  until  it  is  passed. 
This  may  account  for  some  of  the  cycling,  repetition  of  courses,  that  we 
noted  in  the  student  records. 

Work/School  Conflicts,  Instructional  Style,  and  Withdrawals 

Our  analysis  of  student  records  revealed  a  large  number  of  with- 
drawals by  probation  students,  along  with  a  frequent  repetition  of 
courses  from  whcih  students  had  withdrawn.   Data  from  our  interviews 
with  probation  students  indicate  that  these  practices  may  be  related  to 
work/school  conflicts  that  students  experience  and  with  students'  pref- 
erences of  instructional  style. 

We  must  note  to  begin  that  there  are  two  broad  types  of  reasons 
given  by  students  for  withdrawing  from  classes.    The  first  type  is  those 
factors  over  which  the  students  have  little  or  no  control:  illness, 
being  sent  out  of  town  for  .iob-related  reasons,  changes  in  working 
hours,  and  so  on.   The  second  type  of  reason  is  that  students  are  having 
difficulty  with  or  are  dissatisfied  with  the  course.   We  suggest  that 
the  second  type  of  reason  is  much  more  important  than  conventional 
survey  studies  of  withdrawal  would  indicate.    This  is  because  work/school 
conflicts,  which  are  usually  counted  as  being  of  the  first  type  of 
reason  for  withdrawing  is  actually  related  closely,  if  complexly,  to  the 
second  type  of  reason.    In  other  words,  the  strains  put  on  the  student 
who  has  to  work  full  or  part-time  do  not  translate  into  conflicts  with 
schoolwork  in  any  direct  or  simple  way.   Most  of  the  students  in  the 
college,  and  most  of  those  on  probation  whom  we  have  interviewed,  work 
more  than  half-time  (most  over  30  hours  a  week,  in  fact).   This  does  put 
a  strain  on  the  student's  resources,  but  it  is  not  a  general,  unspecific 
strain;  it  is  a  strain  against  certain  types  of  courses  taught  in  a 
certain  instructional  style— these  are  the  types  of  course;  most  likely 
to  be  dropped. 

One  general  feature  of  courses  that  makes  them  likely  to  be  dropped 
by  students  experiencing  work  conflicts  is  simply  the  amount  of  time 
they  require  the  student  to  expend.   This  is  generally  a  feature  of  type 
and  function  of  the  course  rather  than  of  instructional  style.  General- 
function  courses  teaching  "theory"-type  knowledge  generally  required  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  because  they  focus  more  on  book-  or  lecture- 
knowledge,  the  acquisition  of  which  the  student  must  demonstrate  by 
means  explicit  and  detailed  performances  (e.g.,  writing  a  paper,  doing 
homework  assignments)  that  cannot  be  hedged  or  avoided  in  any  simple 
way.    Specific-function  courses  focusing  on  "sensitizing"  or  "recipes- 
type  knowledge  usually  required  less  explicit  demonstrations  and  often 
allow  the  student  some  leeway  reallocating  time  as  necessary— that  is, 
the  student  is  required  to  complete  some  set  of  tasks  (e.g.,  do  X  number 
of  welds)  in  the  course  of  the  semester,  or  simply  to  participate  in 
class  discussion,  or  something  of  this  nature.   This  is  merely  sugges- 
tive; we  can  give  no  hard  indication  of  the  comparative  time  require- 
ments of  the  different  classes.   However,  we  do  know  that  those  classes 
which  require  the  greatest  expenditures  of  time  are  more  likely  to  be 
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dropped  first.   As  one  probation  student  explained  to  us,  she  had  to 
tell  the  instructor  of  a  general  science  course 

that  I  was  working  full-time,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  told  me 
that  all  I  needed  was  to  study  two  hours  a  day  for  this  course,  but 
that  it  didn't  appear  to  be  sufficient  amount  of  time.    I  also  told 
him  that  I  had  four  other  classes  and  that  I  didn't  have  that  mucn 
time  to  study  for  all  these  classes. 

A  second  factor  determining  which  courses  will  be  affected  the  most  by 
work  conflicts  is  the  instructional  style  of  the  course  instructor. 
Briefly,  students  who  have  heavy  time  commitments  to  work  favor  those 
instructors  who  cover  the  course  material  in  their  class  lectures  and 
speak  specifically  to  what  will  be  required  on  the  tests  in  the  class. 
The  teachers  who  "break  it  down  good"  in  their  lectures  are  preferred. 
As  one  student  put  it: 

...if  I  have  a  real  good  instructor  who  explains  things  in  class, 
usually  I  can  do  good  on  the  exams  without  really  studying.    And  if 
the  instructor's  dull,  I  don't  do  very  well  in  the  class. 

Instructors  who  expand  on  a  topic  and  cover  material  not  in  the  textbook 
and  not  to  be  included  on  the  test  are  a  source  of  complaints: 

Student:   Why  tell  us  something  about  somebody  else  that  we're  not 
even  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with?   (i.e.,  that  won't  be 
covered  on  the  test)?  But  then  test  on  something  that's  inside  the 
book  that  we  were... kind  of  unfamiliar  with  in  the  beginning Ifi.e., 
something  in  the  book  that  was  not  covered  in  lecture)? 

Interviewer:    In  other  words,  prepare  you  more  for  the  kinds  of 
information  that  might  be  required  on  the  exam? 


When  one's  .iob  puts  constraints  on  time  and  energy,  courses  taught  in 
this  style  would  be  among  the  first  to  go.    We  might  suggest,  in  fact, 
that  withdrawing  from^and  then  retaking  courses  (a  fairly  frequent 
occurrence  according  to  the  student  records),  is  in  some  instances  a 
matter  of  the  students  stropping  for  instructors  with  suitable  teaching 
styles.   At  any  rate,  some  of  the  probation  students  we  interviewed  laid 
a  great  deal  of  the  blame  for  their  problems  in  school  on  their  instruc- 
tors and  then  gave  u$  instances  of  taking  the  same  course  over  with  a 
different  Instructor  and  doing  much  better  because  the  instructor  was 
better.     Withdrawing,  then,  may  be  a  strategic  tool  for  avoiding  those 
courses  which  place  the  greatest  literacy  demands  on  students  (I.e.,  the 
ones  In  which  the  Instructors  require  the  students  to  know  things  that 
must  be  learned  from  books,  that  aren't  covered  1n  lecture). 

Knowledge  of  Probation  Status  and  Academic  Background 

Two  further  metiers  of  Interest  appeared  In  our  interviews  with 
probation  students.    First,  we  found  that  some  students  were  not  aware 


Student:    Yeah,  exactly. 
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that  they  were  on  probation  (the  only  means  of  informing  students  is 
through  a  note  on  the  grade  slips).    One  student,  in  fact,  got  through 
registration  and  only  discovered  he  was  suspended  when  he  failed  to 
receive  his  veteran's  benefits.    Those  students  who  do  know  that  they 
are  on  probation  rarely  know  iust  what  it  entails.    One  student  told  us 
that,  yes,  he  saw  on  his  grade  slip  that  he  was  on  probation,  "but  yet  I 
don't  understand  why,  if  I'm  passing  everything."'  Several  of  th*  stu- 
dents who  knew  that  they  were  on  probation  did  not  think  that  it  would 
interfere  with  their  gaining  a  degree  from  the  college  (in  fact,  it 
does).    Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  some  better  system  of  explaining  to 
the  students  the  significance  of  their  status  on  probation. 

The  second  matter  of  interest  has  to  do  with  the  educational  back- 
ground of  the  students  on  probation.   We  found  that  a  number  of  the 
students  we  talked  to  had  been  in  the  business  or  commercial  "tracks"  in 
high  school,  or  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  gotten  GED  certifi- 
cates.  We  have  no  way  of  gauging  the'  exact  impact  of  educational  back- 
ground on  the  student's  experience  at  the  community  college,  but  it  does 
seem  that  the  students  who  have  been  through  the  lower-tracks  in  high 
school,  or  who  dropped  out  of  hiqh  school,  enter  the  community  college 
with  less  specific  expectations  and  vaguer  plans,  that  they  are  more 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  advised  into  the  general-function  courses  with 
high  literacy  demands  and  more  likely  to  experience  academic  difficulty 
and  end  up  on  probation.   The  fact  that  students  from  these  backgrounds 
are  often  less  prepared  than  students  from  higher  tracks  1n  such  areas 
as  math  reinforces  the  likelihood  that  they  will  experience  difficul- 
ties . 

Student  Aspiratioufs^and  the  Functions  of  Scholastic  Probation 

It  may  be  Instructive  to  compare  the  process  sketched  above  to 
Burton  Clark's  classic  description  of  the  "cooling  out"  of  students  in 
the  community  college  (see  Clark,  1961).    According  to  Clark,  the  "cool- 
ing out"  process  consists  of  confronting  the  students  with  a  series  of 
barriers  built  Into  the  structure  of  the  college  to  gradually  filter  out 
those  who  are  not  the  "right  material"  for  college.   The  students' 
aspirations  and  expectations  are  lowered  1n  such  a  way  that  they  come  to 
accept  their  failure  as  legitimate.   The  mechanisms  of  the  "cooling  out" 
process  are  summarized  by  Jerome  Karable  (1972)  Into  the  following 
categories:    test1ng(by  which  the  students  are  labeled  and  classified); 
counseling  (by  which  students  with  poor  academic  backgrounds  or  poor 
test  scores  are  routed  Into  vocational  and  other  programs  which  they' are 
supposedly  more  fit  to  handle  than  traditional  academic  programs); 
mandatory  courses  designed  to  fall  a  certain  proportion  of  students;  and 
academic  probation— conceived  as  a  sort  of  socializing  process  for 
failure. 

Our  findings  lend  little  support  to  the  "cooling  out"  thesis.  (1) 
Testing  affects  only  a  minority  of  students,  recommendations  made  on  the 
basis  of  assessment  tests  are  not  binding  to  the  students,  and  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  the  taking  of  developmental  courses— the  only 
possible  practical  outcome  of  the  assessment  tests— hinders  the  students 
(though  there  1s  no  clear  evidence  1t  does  them  any  great  good  either). 
(2)  We  nave  no  evidence  of  students  being  counseled  Into  vocational 
programs  against  their  Inclinations;  the  d1st,  ioutlon  of  majors  among 
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probation  students  was  roughly  the  same  as  tha'.  for  the  entire  school 
population.    In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  there  may  be  a  tendency  for 
counselors  to  counsel  uncertain  or  undecided  students  into  "general- 
function"  courses  rather  than  specific  vocational  programs,  which  leads 
us  to  the  third  finding. (3)  '  There  is  some  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  "mandatory"  or  required  courses,  and  it  seems  that  these  courses  are  , 
responsible  for  a  disproportionate  number  of  student  failures.  However, 
we  have  trouble  with  the  idea  that  these  courses  are  "designed"  to  fail 
a  certain  proportion  of  students.   RatHer,  it  seems  that  these  courses 
present  the  students  with  objectively  greater  literacy  demands— both  in 
terms  of  time  required  and  the  specificity  and  explicitness  of  what  the 
student  is  required  to  perform.*  The  one  institutional  feature  that  does 
seem  to  unnecessarily  Increase  the  difficulty  of  the  courses  for  students 
is  that  the  faculty  who  design  their  curricula  do  not  make  any  systematic 
effort  to  relate  the  content  of  these  courses  (or  the  "skills"  they  are 
supposed  to  impart)  to  any  of  the  other  academic  situations  in  which  the 
students  might  find  themselves  in  the  college.   There  is  al'o  some 
evidence  to  suggest  these  curriculum  designers  are  implicitly  using  the 
four-year  college  or  university  as  a  model  in  constructing  their  programs. 
(4)  Academic  probation  is  certainly  a  poor  means  of  socializing  the 
students  to  accept  failure,  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  some  students 
are  unaware  of  their  probation  status,  and  most  others  do  not  understand 
what  "probation"  me?ns.   Finally,  we  have  surprisingly  little  evidence 
that  students  accept  their»failure  as  "legitimate"  in  any  way.  True, 
many  of  them  are  not  surprised  by  their  academic  problems,  but  almost 
without  exception  they  feel  that  in  some  way  the  college  has  let  them 
down— by  a  lack  *f  adequate  assessment  and  placement,  by  inadequate- 
instruction  and  so  on.   We  should  note  here  that  these  complaints  are 
almost  always  local.   The  students  generally  look  very  favorably  on  the 
college  and  conSunfty  colleges  in  general.   They  see  their  problems  in  a 
very  particularistic  fashion:   such  and  such  a  teacher,  such  and  such 
courses  are  recounted  as  the  sources  of  problems.    As  we  noted  above, 
some  of  the  students'  behavior  1n  dropping  and  retaking  courses  can  be 
accounted  for  as  part  of  a  strategy  of  searching  for  an  instructor  with 
a  congenial  approach. 

The  "cooling  out"  thesis  has  also  been  questioned  by  Howard  London 
(1978)  in  an  important  ethnographic  study  of  a  community  college. 
London  notes  that  Clark's  work  was  based  mainly  on  official  information 
(memoranda  and  other  school  documents)  rather  than  on  observations  of 
classes  or  interviews  with  students.   His  central  criticism  of  Clark  is 
that  the  students  do  not,  as  Clark  suggests,  arrive  at  the  community 
college  with  untempered  expectations  and  aspirations.   Rather,  the 
students  he  studied  were  "clearly  conscious  of  and  wounded  by  past 
failures  and  low  self  regard"  (1078:152).    In  other  words,  the  students 
had  been  "cooled  out"— had  their  expectations  and  aspirations  dampened— 
before  they  entered  the  community  college.   The  students  in  his  study 
approached  the  college  tentatively  and  experimentally.    London  explains 
the  "deviant"  behavior  he  witnessed  as  a  manifestation  of  the  students 
hedging  their  bets,  refusing  to  commit  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
college  1n  an  attempt  to  buffer  the  effects  of  possible  failure: 

...stress  and  anomie  and  deviant  behavior  were  evident  in  the 
students'  resistance  to  their  schoolwork,  in  their  absenteeism,  in 
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their  'assaults'  on  teachers,  and  in  their  self-criticisms  (London, 
1978:153). . 

David  Riesman,  drawing  on  London's  account,  argues  that  the  students. 

...preferred  to  humiliate  the  teacher  by  disorderly  conduct  and 
refusal  to  attend  class  regularly,  let  alone  to  do  the  required 
readings,  to  the  risk  of  making  a  real  effort  that  might  turn  out 
to  be  worthless  and  thus  prove  the  inadequacy  that  was  an  underly- 
ing source  of  anxiety  for  them...  (Riesman,  1980:  191). 

Our  research  does  not  give  mtfch  support  to  this  description  of  the 
comnunity  college.   We  found,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of 
the  probation  students  interviewed  said  they  were   hinking  of  continuing 
their  education  at  a  four- year  college,  that  students'  aspirations  had 
not  been  significantly  dampened,  even  by  a  notable  lack  of  success  in 
the  college.    The  students'  expectations  ranged  from  uncertainty  to  a 
feeling  of  frustration  that  the  college  was  not  doing  more  for  them.  In 
Pnone  of  the  classroom  observations  done  in  the  course  of  this  research 
(well  over  200)  did  we  witness  the  type  of  concerted  classroom  disobedi- 
ence that  London  and  Reisman  describe.   The  worst  we  could  say  is  that 
in  many  cases  the  students  appeared  extremely  bored  (often  with  good 
reason,  we  would  suggest).   The  types  of  peer  pressure  and  peer  group 
ethos  that  London  described  was  also  very  less  evident  in  our  research. 

The  differences  between  the  London  study  and  our  own  are  perhaps 
best  explained  by  noting  the  very  different  college  contexts:  London's 
community  college  served  a  relatively  homogeneous  population  from  a 
fairly  well  delimited  neighborhood.   The  colleges  in  our  study  served 
large  metropolitan  areas  with  extremely  heterogeneous  student  popula- 
tions.  Off-campus  interactions  between  students  were  relatively  rare, 
and  there  was  much  less  student-student  interaction  outside  the  class  in 
our  study,  than  was  apparently  the  case  in  London's  study.   This  merely 
goes  to  emphasize  a  point  that  could  apply  equally  well  to  almost  all  of 
the  sections  of . this  report:   community  colleges  are  relatively  new  and 
still  highly  unstandardlzed  Institutions.    Any  discussion  of  Individual 
colleges  must  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the  particular  situation  of  the 
college  in  question. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS ,  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING,  AND  SOME 
ARGUMENTS  ABOUT  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 


Introduction 

This  chapter  of  the  report  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  section  is  a  discussion  of  the  organizational  contexts  of  develop- 
mental programs  (and  especially  developmental  reading  courses)  in  *,he- 
community  college.    The  discussion  is  schematic  and  incomplete,  but  it 
should  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  o*  the  diversity  of  institu- 
tional contexts  for  developmental  education  and  of  some  of  the  ma.ior 
issues  in  this  area  of  Inquiry. 

The  second  section  of  the  chapter  is  an  extended  description  and 
discussion  of  the  developmental  reading  program  at  one  of  the  site 
colleges  included  in  this  research. 

the  final  section  consists  of  some  fragmentary  speculations  on  the 
social  aspects  of  written  language.    The  reader  should  not  treat  this 
section  as  an  attempt  to  present  a  finished  product,  much  less  a  theory. 
Rather,  it  is  intended  as  an  attempt  to  make  a  very  modest  contribution  „ 
to  ongoing  debates  and  research. 

THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  CONTEXTS  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

In  this  section,  we  briefly  draw  a  scenario  for  contextual izing  the 
case  study  by  noting  the  heterogeneity  of  institutional  and  pedagogical 
arrangements  found  in  developmental,  and  especially  developmental  reading, 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

How  widespread  are  they? 

A  recent  nationwide  survey  suggests  that  over  90*  of  all  community 
colleges,  and  almost  80%  of  all  four-year  colleges  offer  remedial  courses 
(Roueche  and  Snow,  1<J77:19).    Recent  surveys  in  California  (Foster, 
1970)  and  Michigan  (Matt  and  Kilty,  1980)  showed  93X  and  95X,  respec- 
tively, of  the  responding  corar-'Mty  colleges  with  established  develop- 
mental reading  courses.    Some  states,  1n  fact,  legally  mandate  the 
community  colleges  to  develop  "remed1alM  or  "compensatory"  education 
programs  (Texas  does  so,  for  example);  while  many  accrediting  agencies 
require  their  members  to  develop  developmental  programs  before  they  will 
accredit  them  (as"  was  the  case  with  one  of  our  site  colleges).    It  is 
plain,  then,  that  remedial  or  developmental  education  1s  Institutionally 
ensconced  1n  American  higher  education.   To  leave  1t  at  thet,  however, 
would  be  quite  misleading,  for  the  form  and  substance  o*  these  programs 
varies  dramatically  from  institution  to  institution. 


This  chapter  was  written  by  Jan  Nespor. 
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Variation  vn  the  Organizational  Context  of  Developmental 
programs 

The  developmental  programs  at  the  college  studied  were  highly 
centralized;  that  is*  all  of  the  developmental  courses  offered  by  the  - 
college  were  administrated  by  an  autonomous  Department  of  Developmental 
Studies.   Other  colleges,  however,  have  integrated  the  developmental 
courses  into  the  traditional  departmental  structure.   For  example,  they 
offer  developmental  or  remedial  writing  within  the  English  department, 
developmental  math  within  the  mathematics  department,  and  so  on.  (Foster, 
1979,  reports  that  65X  of  the  reading  programs  in  his  survey  were  in 
English  departments.)   In  some  cases,  remedial  or  developmental  services 
may  lack  departmental  status  altogether  and  function  simply  as  "learning 
labs*  or  "tutoring  labs"  whose  instructors  may  or  may  not  have  faculty 
status.    (This  was  the  case  for  a  brief  period  in  the  history  of  one  of 
the  programs  we  studied.)    in  their  study  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  system,  Lavin,  Alba,  am  Silberstein  note  that  there  are  costs  and 
benefits  to  both  the  centralized  and  decentralized  arrangements:  ft 

The  centralized  approach  facilitated  the  monitoring  of  student 
progress  and  increased  the  likelihood  of  interaction  among  faculty 
who  had  been  specially  recruited  for  the  remedial  effort.   On  the 
other  hand,  these  centralized  departments  were  more  likely  to  be 
Isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  the  academic  programs.   The  decentrat- 
ized  model  increased  problems  of  coordination  and  tended  to  segment 
the  students1  experiences  in  remedial  courses.   But  an  advantage  of 
this  model  was  that  a  wider  range  of  regular  faculty  became  involved 
inftthe  remedial  effort,  and  indeed,  the  involvement  of  traditional 
academic  departments  often  signaled  a  greater  willingness  of  the 
faculty  to  commit  Itself  to  open  admissions  (1981:233). 

Although  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  individual  administrators  and  instruc- 
tors can  do  a  great  deal  to  combat  organizational  tendencies,  the  comment 
of  Lavin  and  his  colleagues  on  the  isolation  of  centralized  developmental 
programs  corresponds  to  the  observations  we  have  made  of  the  centralized 
developmental  programs  at  the  community  college  we  studied:   they  are 
poorly  integrated  with  the  other  programs  and  departments  of  the  college. 
There  is  only  rarely  any  explicit  (or  even  implicit)  attempt  to  relate 
the  sublect  matter  of  the  developmental  courses  concretely  to  the  cur. 
ricula  of  the  traditional  courses  (this  may  lead  to  redundancy,  as  in 
the  math  program,  or  almost  total  irrelevancy,  as  in  some  aspects  of  the 
reading  program).   We  will  return  to  the  question  of  organizational 
isolation  later  in  this  study  when  we  examine  the  possible  consquences 
of  the  reading  program  for  its  students. 

The  Selection  of  Students  into  Developmental  Programs 

Very  rarely  is  access  to  developmental  programs  restricted.  That 
is,  almost  ?all  colleges  with  developmental  programs  allow  students  to 
enroll  in  those  programs  if  they  so  choose.   However,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  college  takes  a  hand  in  sorting  and  selecting  students  Into 
remedial /developmental  programs.   This  1s  most  commonly  accomplished  by 
giving  entering  students  standardized  tests  (less  often,  locally 
developed  assessment  Instruments)  in  reading,  writing  and  math.   At  the 
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college  we  studied,  students  were  given  a  standardizad  test  in  reading, 
were  asked  to  submit  samples  of  their  writing  for  evaluation,  and  were 
given  a  locally  developed  math  placement  test  if  they  were  enroling  in 
math  courses  (as  we  explain  below,  however,  not  all  students  take  these 
tests).   However,  the  use  and  interpretation  of  these  tests  varies 
widely.    Lavin  et  al.  note  that  at  one  college  in  the  CUNY  system, 
students  testing  beTow  the  ninth  grade  level  on  the  reading  test  were 
considered  ift  need  of  remediation,  while  at  another  college  in  the  same 
system,  the  11th  grade  level  was  the  criterion  for  determining  who 
needed  remediation.   This  sort  of  inconsistency  is  probably  infrequent, 
as  most  colleges  use  a  12th  grade  reading  level,  measured  by  a  norm- 
referenced  test,  to  divide  those  who  need  remediation  from  those  who  do 
not.   The  12th  grade  level  is  used,  of  course,  because  most  (but  cer- 
tainly not  all)  of  the  students  entering  community  colleges  have  com- 
pleted 12  years  of  the  public  schools  and  should  officially  be  reading 
at  the  12th  grade  level  (or,  actually,  since  the  grade  level  equivalents 
usually  refer  to  what,  a  student  should  be  able  to  do  at  the  beginning  of 
a  year— e.g.,  a  12.1  grade  level  means  the  student's  performance  is  the 
same  as  the  median  of  students  tested  in  the  first  month  of  the  12th 
grade— a  student  who  had  completed  12  years  of  schooling  should  "theo- 
retically" test  at  12.9  of  13.0,  and  these  would  be  the  "logical"  cri- 
terion levels).    Further  differentiations  are  often  made  within  the 
group  whose  test  scores  are  below  the  12th  grade  level.   At  CUNY,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  those  who  scored  between  the  9th  and  12th 
grade  levels  (who  were  labeled  in  need  of  "some  remediation"),  and  those 
who  scored  below  the  9th  grade  level  (in  need  of  "intensive  remediation") 
(See  Lavin,  et  al.  1981:234).   This  reflects  a  distinction  made  in  some 
colleges  betweerT^remedial "  and  "developmental"  reading  instruction— the 
former  for  students  scoring  below  some  secondary  grade  level  criterion, 
e.g.,  8th  or  9th  grade  reading  level,  and  the  latter  for  students  above 
that  level  but  still  below  the  12th  grade  level.    This  type  of  distinction 
is  found  even  where  there  are  not  explicit  adrtini strati ve  supports  for 
it,  and  seems  to  reflect  in  some  part  a  recognition  by  instructors  and 
administrators  that  the  high  schools  do  not  in  fact  turn  out  students 
reading  at  the  13th  grade  levels,  and  that  the  community  colleges  do  not 
in  fact  demand  that  students  read  at  this  level.    As  one  instructor  in 
our  study  commented,  the  students  who  were  "really  low,  below  eighth 
grade"  were  in  trouble,  but  the  students  reading  at  the  10th  grade  level 
"can  certainly  make  it  in  the  college." 

The  classification  and  labeling  of  students,  whatever  the  criteria 
used,  are  important  only  insofar  as  they  have  consequences  for  the 
student!.   Broadly,  there  are  two  sorts  of  consequences:    those  for  the 
student's  psyche— his  or  her  self-esteem,  attitude,  motivation,  and  so 
on— and  the  consequences  of  the  tests  for  the  students1  organizational 
careers  (their  placement  in  the  curriculum).   About  the  effects  of  the 
assessment  tests  on  students1  psyches  we  can  say  little.    It  1s  a  common- 
place in  the  community  college  literature  that  developmental  or  remedial 
students  are  "possessive  of  a  poor  self-concept  due  to  previous  failure 
in  educational  experiences,  and  unmotivate   oy  academic  competition" 
(Aron,  1978:232). 

Our  own  observations  suggest  that  such  sweeping  generalizations 
mask  a  very  great  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the  attitudes,  expectations, 
and  motivations  of  developmental  students.   However,  the  assessment 
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tests  used  at  the  colleges  are  much  the  same  as  students  would  have 
encountered  1n  high  school,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  test  results 
alone  would  surprise  students  one  way  or  another.   What  seems  crucial, 
then,  are  the  consequences  of  the  tests  for  the  students'  academic 
careers.   There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  assessment  test  scores  affect 
the  students'  careers  in  the  college:   the  tests  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  making  mandatory  assignments  to  remedial /developmental  classes, 
or  the  test  scores  can  be  used  in  advising  and  counseling  students  to 
voluntarily  enroll  in  developmental  courses.   Mandatory  assignment  can 
take  the  form  of  requiring  the  students  to  take  a  specific  set  or  sequence 
of  remedial  courses  before  being  allowed  to  engage  the  regular  curriculum, 
or  the  students  may  merely  be  required  to  take  remedial  courses  in 
addition  to  courses  from  the  regular  curriculum.   There  are  no  clear 
criteria  for  deciding  when  a  student  has  been  * "remediated:"   It  would 
seem"  "logical"— given  the  assumption  of  mandatory  placement— that  the,  , 
same  tests  used  to  place  the  students  be  used  to  evaluate  their  progress. 
In  other  words,  1f  scoring  below  the  12th-  grade  level  1s  reason  to  force 
a  student  to  take  a  remedial  class,  then  that  remedial  class  should  t»avas 
the  result  of  enabling  the  student  to  score  at  or  above  the  12th  grade 
level  on  the  same  test.   However,  while  the  assessment  test  is.  sometimes 
used  as  a  "post-test"  as  well,  we  know  of  no  cases  where  such  testing  1s 
used  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  main,  evaluative  instrument  in  remedial  . 
courses.    Instead,  the  criterion  for  determining  remediation  seems  to  te 
the  student's  completion  of  the  course  with  a  passing  grade  (or  simply 
passing  the  course— apparently  30X  of  the  reading  programs  in  Foster's 
California  survey  did  not  give  letter  grades).    Even  here  there  is  some 
variation:    Lavln  and  his  colleagues  report  some  instances  from  the  CUNY 
system  in  which  students  assigned  to  remedial  courses  on  the  basis  of 
assessment  tests  were  later  reassigned  to  regular  courses  on  the  basis 
of  performance.    In  other  situations,  students  performing  poorly  1n 
regular  courses  (e.g.,  being  placed  on  probation)  may  be  required  to 
take  remedial  courses  regardless  of  their  assessment  scores.  Such 
flexibility,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  widespread— once  1n  most 
remedial  programs,  students  are  required  to  follow  the  courses  to  their 
end. 

In  "voluntary"  remedial  programs,  students  are  tested  and  then 
advised  and  counseled  on  ±he  bases  of  these  tests— but  are  not  required 
to  enroll  in  remedial  courses,  no  matter  how  low  their  test  scores. The 
college  studied  for  this  report  has  such  a  voluntary  system,  but  as  the 
analysis  below  makes  clear,  the  ways  1n  which  test  scores  are- presented 
and  explained  to  students  are  not  neutral  processes.    Students  scoring 
below  a  criterion  level  on  an  assessment  test  1n  a  voluntary  system  may 
still  be  required  to  undergo  special  counseling  ?n  which  they  are  warned 
of  the  dire  consequences  awaiting  them  should  they-  fail  to  enroll  1n 
remedial  courses.    Yet  studies  tracing  out  the  consequences  of  taking  or 
not  taking  remedial  courses  are  hard  to  come  by.   They  are  often  pedagogi- 
cal ly  or  institutionally-specific  (describing  unusual  or  Innovative 
programs)  and  rarely  tell  us  much  about  the  students  Involved  outside  of 
their  test  scores,  drop-out  rates,  or  the  Variable  which  1s  being  measured. 
Moreover,  the  components  or  remedial  programs,  and  their  linkages  to  the 
regular  curriculum,  are  so  varied  across  the  nation  that  few  strong 
generalizations  can  be  made  and  no  consensus  can  be  reached-except  to 
say  that  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  remedial  education  remains 
/highly  problematic.  J 
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Curriculum  of  Developmental  Reading  Classes 

Different  systems  of  student  selection  provide  one  source  of  varia- 
tion among  developmental  reading  programs.   The  picture  becomes  even 
more  muddied  when  one  considers  the  various  pedagogical  and  curricular 
systems  1n  use.   While  a  catjalog  of  different  classroom  systems  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  we  can  suggest  some  of  the  basic  dimen- 
sions along' which  pedagogical  and  curricular  systems  vary.   This  analysis 
1s  derived  1n  large  part  from  our  observations  of  one  setting.  However, 
we  feel  that  the  processes  involved  in  structuring  the  programs  we 
observed  are  general  to  all  reading  programs,  though  their  Importance 
may  vary  from  instance  to  Instance.  ' 

(1)  The  degree  of  "centralization"  in  administration  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  determinant  of  curriculum.   Reading  courses  that  are 
part  of  "decentralized"  developmental  programs  are  usually  housed 
administratively  in  English  departments  and  their  curriculum  1s  geared 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  English  departments*-i ndeed  1n  these  situations 
one  could  speak  of  the  developmental  reading  and  regular  English  syllabi 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  curriculum.   Note  the  CUNY  case  where 
"remedial"  simply  gives  students  more  time  to  do  the  same  work.  In 
centralized  developmental  studies  departments,  reading  courses  are  more 
likely  to  be  autonomously  administrated.    In  the  situation  we  observed, 
the  curriculum  of  the  reading  courses  was  essentially  the  responsibility 
of  the  full-time  reading  instructors.   These  instructors  were  responsible 
for  selecting  an  assessment  test  (though  as  an  historical  fact,  they 
were  not  the  ones  who  had  picked  it),  as  well  as  for  determining  the 
content  of  the  reading  ccurses~the  books  to  be  used,  the  instructional 
approach  to  be  adopted,  the  types  of  tests  given,  and  so  on.  This 
localization  of  curricular  decision-making  had  the  result  of  de-coupling 
the  curriculum  of  the  reading  classes  from  that  of  other  programs  1n  the 
college.   WMle  the  reading  Instructors  felt  that  they  were  in  fact 
imparting  'skills"  and.  knowledge  *o  their  students  which  would  be  useful 
1n  other  college  courses,  there  were  no  explicit  attempts  (and  only  rare 
Implicit  attempts)  to  link  the  reading  curriculum  to,  say  the  English 
curriculum  or  that  of  any  other  program  1n  the  college.    Instead,  the 
reading  curriculum  wa*,  derived  from  the  concepts  and  theories  the 
instructors  had  gained  from  their  specialized  training  1n  the  field  of 
reading— all  of  the  full-time  reading  Instructors  had  Master's  degrees 
1n  Reading.   We  can  find  no  comparative  evidence  from  which  to  hypothe- 
size a  trend,  but  1t  1s  worth  suggesting  the  possibility  that  there  is 
connection  between  the  production  at  the  Master's  level  of  specialists 
1n  reading  and  the  establishment  of  centralized  developmental  programs 
1n  wtTlch  such  a  certified  reading  Instructor  controls  the  shaping  of  the 
curriculum.   At  the  present  time,  the  decentralized  case  seems  to  be 
more  common.   Foster  (1979)  reports  that  of  the  California  community 
college  reading  programs  she  surveyed  only  19*  were  either  completely 
autonomous  or  affiliated  with  what  might  be  considered  a  "centralized 
remedial  program  (e.g.,  "Learning  Centsr,"  "Language  Arts")  while  65* 
were  affiliated  with  English.   Only  23*  of  the  schools  required  a  cre- 
dential 1n  reading  for  reading  instructors  (cf.  Ahrendt,  1975,  who 
reports  that  many  reading  instructors  1n  community  colleges  have  no 
academic  training  1n  reading,  but  come  from  the  disciplines  of  English, 
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psychology  and  so  on.   This  may  .reflect  the  administrative  situation 
which  Foster  reports:   the  English  and  Psychology  and  other  traditional 
departments  may  draw  from  their  own  ranks  when  establishing  a  remedial 
reading  program  in  their  department.) 

Whether  the  situation  we  examined— ah  autonomous  reading  program 
staffed  by  full-time  instructors  with  Master's  credentials  in  Reading- 
Is  a  sign  of  a  shift  in  the  organization  of  reading  programs,  or  whether 
1t  1s  anomolous,  or  whether  the  California  situation  is  anomolous,  we 
cannot  say.  What  we  can  say  is  that  1a  the  situation  we  observed  the 
administrative  autonomy  of  the  reading  program  and  the  high  degree  of 
expertise  of  the  instructors  running  it  seemed  to  have  worked  to  produce 
a  program  that  was  curricularly  Isolated  from  other  programs  in  the 
college.   The  Instructors  approa'ched  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading 
courses  1n  terms  of  the  theories  of  the  reading  process  and  the  pedagog- 
ical techniques  they  had  learrfed  1n  their  own  academic  training.  (Since 
we  did  not  directly  observe  training  programs  for  reading  Instructors, 
the  nature  of  this  approach  must  be  Inferred  from  the  statements  of  the 
reading  Instructors  themselves  and  from  what  we  can  guess  of  the  content 
of  the  courses  they  took  1n  college  by  looking  at  required  readings  for 
such  courses— at  the  University  of  Texas,  which  may  or  may  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  other  programs— and  from  the  major  journals  1n  the  field.) 

(2)  The  assessment  test  used  1n  the  selection  of  students  Into 
reading  courses  also  seems  to  be  related  to  the  curriculum  of  those 
courses.   Ostensibly,  Instructors  can  pick  from  a  large  number  of  avail- 
able nationally-distributed  standardized  tests  (or  can  use  their  own 
informal  assessment  Instruments).    However,  in  practice  a  number  of 
factors  work  to  limit  the  range  of  selection,  among  them  are:    (a)  the 
ease  with  which  the  test  can  be  acquired  and  administered,  and  (b)  how 
widely  the  test  1s  used.   A  relatively  small  number  of  the  available 
tests  seem  to  dominate  the  market  (e.g.,  Foster,  1979,  found  that  65*  of 
the  California  community  college  reading  programs  used  the  Nelson-Denny 
reading  test  as  part  of  their  assessment  system.   The  same  test  was  1n 
use  .at  Alt  of  Roueche's  and  Snow's  national  sample  of  community  colleges 
Roueche  and  Snow,  1978:26-7  ).  Finally,  once  a  test  1s  chosen,  administra- 
*4T^  tive  Inertia  makes  1t  somewhat  difficult  to  change  to  another  test 

(though,  of  course,  it  1s  not  Impossible)— new  local  norms  have  to  be 
obtained,  new  test  booklets  and  perhaps  new  grading  machines  must  be 
acquired,  and  so  on.   With  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  motives 
behind  the  selection  of  a  particular  reading  test,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  to  point  to  the  broad  correspondence  between  the  components  of  the 
tests  and  the  aspects  or  components  of  the  reading  courses:   that  is, 
the  assessment  tests  have  sub-tests  on,  say,  vocabulary  and  comprehen- 
sion, which  mirror  distinct  components  of  the  curriculum  devoted  to 
vocabulary  and  comprehension.   This  1s  not  to  say  tnat  the  sub-test 
scores  are  used  for  placement  purposes— they  certainly  were  not  in  the 
situation  we  studied.    Instead,  we  point  to  the  correspondence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  same  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  reading  process 
underlie  both  tests  and  curriculum  structure.   Whether  instructors 
choose  tests  which  reflect  their  own  assumptions,  whether  Instructors 
fit  their  curriculum  to  the  tests,  or  whether  both  tests  and  teachers 
are  products  of  educational  training  Institutions  who  Impart  the  same 
assumptions  to  both,  we  cannot  say. 
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(3)  The  texts  used  1n  -eadlng  courses  are  enormously  Important 
determinants  of  class  content,  classroom  Interaction,  and  evaluation. 
Unlike  the  assessment  tests,  which  are  rarely  changed  and  very  Infre- 
quently discussed,  classroom  texts  are  given  constant  attention  by 
Instructors,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  consciously  weighed, 
and  they  (or  the  way  they  are  used)  are  very  frequently  changed.    It  1s 
necessary  to  distinguish  nationally  produced  texts,  from  texts  produced 
by  the  Instructors  themselves  for  use  1n  their  own  classrooms  (handouts, 
exercises,  short  stories,  etc.),  and  from  texts  originally  produced  for 
purposes  other  than  use  1n  reading  classrooms  (e.g.,  novels,  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  textbooks  from  other  classes  and  so  on).  Texts 
produced  especially  for  use  1n  reading  classes  tend  to  focus  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  components  that  are  held  to  make  up  the  skill  of  reading- 
pronunciation  (Word  Attack,  Phonics,  etc.),  vocabulary,  and  comprehension. 
Very  often  these  texts  are  "programmed"  or  1n  some  way  constructed  so 
that  students  can  use  them  with  a  minimum  of  Instructor  supervision  or 
Interaction  (sometimes  they  are  made  to  be  used  with  machines).    In  our 
experience  such  programmed  materials  are  generally  found  for  the  pronunci- 
ation or  vocabulary  components  of  the  reading  classes,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  do  most  of  the  work  1n  the  books  on  their  own  (usually 
outside  of  class).   Little  class  time  1s  spent  on  these  components ,  and 
the  Instructors  rarely  use  any  material  other  than  the  textbooks.  Quite 
frequently,  1t  would  appear,  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  components  are 
held  to  be  valuable  In  and  of  themselves;  and  no  attempt  1s  made  to 
relate  them  to  the   *udents'  other  school  experiences,  or  to  Integrate 
them  with  the  component  which  often  receives  the  bulk  of  class  time  and 
the  Instructor's  attention:   reading  comprehension.   The  uses  of  text  m 
reading  comprehension  are  much  more  diverse  than  1n  pronunciation  or 
vocabulary.   Usually  there  1s  a  standard  textbook  deslqned  especially 
for  developmental  courses  In  which  the  students  work— much  as  they  work 
1n  the  textbooks  for  vocabulary  or  pronunciation.   However,  there  1s  a 
great  deal  more  classroom  use  with  the  comprehension  books— often  class 
discussions  or  question  and  answer  sessions  focus  on  passages ^r  sections 
of  the  textbook;  and  (1n  courses  which  use  small-group  activities) 
students  often  discuss  or  work  1n  the  textbooks  1n  small  groups.  One 
feature  of  reading  textbooks  1s  that  they  rarely  resemble  any  type  of 
text  found  outside  of  the  reading  course.   They  often  consist  of  short, 
fragmented,  thematlcally  unrelated  specimens  of  prose.   Often  the  subject 
matter  Is  remarkably  banal— Indeed,  sometimes  1t  seems  as  1f  lack  of 
substance  Is  a  quality  sought  after  by  reading  Instructors:   the  feeling 
apparently  being  that  the  more  one  can  do  to  reduce  the  posslb  e  Interfer- 
ence of  "content,"  the  easier  1t  will  be  to  teach  the  students  the 
abstract  skills  of  "readlnj."   Instructor-produced  texts  used  1n  the 
reading  classes  are  generally  modeled  on  the  types  of  fragments  found  1n 
textbooks.   However,  1n  some  reading  curricula,  efforts  are  made  to  give 
students  at  least  some  exposure  to  some  types  of  text  materials  found  1n 
everyday  life:   novels,  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  or  -elections 
from  school  textbooks  used  1n  other  courses.   The  use  of  these  texts  1s 
the  only  point  at  which  the  reading  courses  come  close  to  concentrating, 
not  on  the  abstract  "skill"  of  reading,  but  on  the  written  language  of 
everyday  life  (or  at  least  the  possible  uses  of  written  language  1n 
everyday  Ute— we  know  that  around  45%  of  adults  1n  the  United  States  do 
not  read  books— and  6*  read  nothing  at  all;  see  McEvoy  and  Vincent, 
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W80).   Even  here,  however,  the  reading  Instructors  may  feel  obliged  to 
avoid  giving  too  much  attention  to  content,  and  instead  concentrate  on 
the  "concepts"  and  "skills"  of  reading  novels  or  whatever. 

Pedagogy  . 

There  1s  a  good  deal  of  controversy-- we  encountered  it  1n  the  field 
as  well  as  1n  the  literature— over  the  proper  "Instructional  system"  or 
pedagogy  for  teaching  developmental  reading  (or  Indeed,  for  teaching  "1n 
general").   Much  of  this  discussion  focuses  on  the  notion  of  "Individ- 
ualized Instruction,"  a  system  of  pedagogy  widely  used  1n  developmental 
programs . 

"Individualized  Instruction"  1s  a  concept  deriving  from  Benjamin 
Bloom's  Idea  of  "mastery  learning"  (Bloom,  1971;  see  also  Barr  and 
Dreban,  1978:115-126)— beyond  this,  however,  especially  1n  the  world  of 
practice,  1t  1s  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  anything  about  "Individ- 
ualized Instruction"  with  certainty.   The  uncertainty  arises,  1n  the 
first  Instance,  from  the  fact  that  Bloom's  mastery  learning  1s  modeled 
on  the  Ideal  relationship  of  Individual  student  to  tutor,  and  little  is 
said  about  how  this  ideal  model  1s  to  be  transformed  Into  practice: 

(mastery  learning)... falls  to  Identify  the  classroom's  collective 
properties  which  give  rise  both  to  management  and  time  allocation 
problems.    It  also  falls  to  acknowledge  that  classroom  properties 
are  Instructional  conditions  equal  in  Importance  to  Individual 
student  characteristics,  and  classrooms  are  part  of  a  larger  school 
environment  which  Imposes  constraints  of  its  own.   The  tutorial 
model  narrows  attention  to  the  learning  of  Individual  students  and 
is  unlikely  to  consider  the  Instructional  activities  of  teachers  as 
being  concerned  with  alternative  allocation  of  time,  materials,  and 
tasks  and  dependent  on  the  composition (of  a  diverse  collectivitiy 
and  the  constraints  of  time  and  administrative  policy  within  which 
they  operate.   Tutors  need  not  cope  wltKdtverse  Interests  and/~7\ 
rapacities  or  the  problems  that  diversity  generates,  and  iUs 
difficult  to  understand  how  classrooms  can  work  with  a  model  / 
designed  to  fit  a  radically  different  case  (Barr  and  Dreeban, 
1978:125-6). 

v 

This  1s,  of  course,  not  an  attack  on  the  premises  of  mastery  learning: 
that  formative  testing,  the  assignment  of  materials  on  the  basis  of 
these  tests,  the  provision  of  feedback  and  tutoring  to  Individual  stu- 
dents, the  Individualization  of  pacing,  and  the  Individualization  of 
total  time  allowed  to  complete  the  assignment— are  all  conducive  to  the 
students'  utHmately  learning  the  material,  regardless  of  their  "apti- 
tudes."  Instead,  1t  1s  a  recognition  that  there  are  no  clear  procedures 
for  Implementing  these  designs  1n  existing  school  organizations,  nor  any 
agreement  on  criteria  for  determining  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
Implemented. 

In  practice,  for  example,  we  see  distinctions  made  1n  reading 
programs  between  Individualized  Instruction  through  "prescriptive  tech- 
niques" (utilizing  reading  machines,  and  rigidly  programmed  texts, 
.  students  working  more  or  less  1n  Isolation)  and  "Individualized  instruc- 
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tion*through  personalized  techniques  (self-directed  activities  by  stu- 
dents, "student  goal  setting,"  "verbal  interaction  between  among  stu- 
dents  and  with  the  Instructor").   The  former  1s  linkH  with  "tehavioral 
theory,"  the  latter  with  "cognitive  field  theory"  (see  Aron,  1978:233). 
Aron  cites  evidence  which  she  says  shows  that  "prescriptive  programs  are 
the  most  common  types  found  1n  community  colleges"  (Ibid.).   The  notion 
of  Individualized  pacing  and  the  relaxing  of  total  time  constraints  is 
absent  1n  these  formulations  (though  they  are  so  vaguely  formulated  that 
one  cannot  say  that  such  Individualization  1s  strictly  excluded). 

He  see  1n  practice,  then,  that  any  number  of  pedagogical  systems 
may  be  touted  as  "Individualized11  by  their  creators— and  yet  1n  most 
practical  Instances,  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  "mastery  learn- 
ing" scheme:    the  formative  testing  Bloom  calls  for  is  imp.emented  (m 
instances  we  observed)  1n  the  form  of  placement  Into  programmed  readers 
on  the  basis  of  scores  from  norm-referenced  standardized  tests,  or  on 
the  basis  of  crudely  homemade  placement  tests  derived  from  pre-selected 
textbooks.  The  linkages  between  these  assessment  Instruments  and  the 
texts  to  which  the  students  are  assigned  is  very  problematic  at  best. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  degree  to  which  a 
program  can  be  "Individualized"  1s  limited  by  the  number  of  different 
"levels"  distinguished  1n  the  programmed  materials.    For  example,  there 
are  seven  levels  of  the  vocabulary  books  used  1n  the  reading  programs  we 
observed.   Thus,  the  vt  lation  1n  individual  abilities  must  be  fit 
within  a  range  of  seven.    If  there  were  only  three  levels  to  the  pro- 
gramned  materials/only  three  levels  of  Individual  ability  would  be 

discriminated.  A   .       m„ .  , 

The  "feedback  and  tutoring"  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  model 
are  accomplished  1n  many  Instances  by  machinery  ("reading  machines 
which  essentially  work  to  vary  the  rate  at  which  text  appears  before  the 
students)-wh1ch  does  Indeed  "Individualize"  Instruction  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  1t  Isolates  the  students  and  differentiates  them  1n  terms  of 
the  level  of  the  programmed  text  1n  which  they  ar*  placed.  Foster 
(1979:80)  reports  that  all  cf  the  reading  programs  In  her  sample  use 
progranmed  materials  "ar.d/or"  mechanical  aids-all  doubtless  would  claim 
that  they  offered  "Individualized  instruction"— but  one  cannot  say  how 
these  materials  may  be  used  1n  the  different  programs.   An  alternate 
pedagogical  arrangement,  perhaps  less  common  than  the  one  sketched 
above,  uses  programmed  materials,  possibly  along  with  more  traditional 
types  o.  reading  material,  but  eschews  machinery  and  relies  Instead  on 
small  group  discussion  as  a  means  of  Instruction  providing  "feedback  and 
tutoring."  The  case  study  below  focuses  on  a  class  using  this  form  of 
small -group  pedagogy.   (For  an  attempt  to  compare  the  relative  effective 
ness  of  Individualized  vs.  small  group  pedagogy,  we  Kurth,  1979,  who 
suggests  that  small  group  Instruction  produces  "significantly  greater 
gains  1n  comprehension  and  vocabulary.)  Conceivably,  such  small  group 
pedagogy  could  also  be  seen  as  a  form  of  "individualization  —after  an, 
it  seems  at  least  as  reasonable  to  see  small  groups  of  peers  taking  on 
the  "feedback  and  tutoring"  function  as  it  1s  to  Imagine  this  function 
beinq  performed  by  machines. 

Where  pedagogical  systems  are  most  likely  to  diverge  from  the 
"Individualized"  model  of  mastery  learning  1s  1n  the  matter  of  the  time 
allowed  for  completion  of  sn  assignment.   It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  two  aspects  to  the  use  of  time:   pacing— the  speed  at  which 
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the  students  must  work  through  the  alignments— and  the  total  time 
allowed  to  complete  the  entire  sequence  of  assignments  (the  course). 
Pacing  varies  much  more  (1t  would  seem)  1n  the  courses  using  the  machine- 
based  pedagogy.    In  the  small -group  discussion  courses,  pacing  1s  much 
less  easy  to  vary,  even  when  programmed  materials  are, used—as  one 
Instructor  explained  to  ?  reading  class,  the  (vocabulary)  books  are 
designed  so  that  you  can  work  through  them  as  fast  as  you  are  able,  but 
you  have,  to  remember  that  "you  are  going  to  be  tested  on  them  (on  a  - 
specified  dite),  so  It's  wise  not  to  get  too  far  ahead."   (In  such  a 
pedagogy,  one- of  the  main  functions  of  the  "programmed"  format  may  be  to 
allow  the  Instructors  to  exclude  the  materials  from  class— as  the  report 
below  shows,  one  of  the  programs  we  studied  experimented  1n  offering 
Intense  classroom  Instruction  on  vocabulary,  by  means  of  weekly  writing 
tests,  1n  addition  to  work  1n  programmed  texts,  but  this  was  given  over 
as  being  too  time-consuming,  both  for  Instructors  and  students.) 

Where  developmental  reading  courses  diverge  most  from  the  Ideal  of 
mastery  learning  1s  1n  the  total  time  allotted  for  the  completion  of  the 
course.   This,  of  course,  1s  an  aspect  of  the  course  over  which  individual 
Instructors  have  almost  no  control  (although  we  have  seen  instructors 
who,  by  allowing  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  to  take  Incompletes* 
simulate  this  aspect  of  mastery  learning.   However,  this  calls  for  a 
very  great  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  by  the  instructor  and  1s 
hardly' the  sort  of  practice  which  could  become  widespread). 

Individualization  of  the  total  time  allowed  each  student  is  a 
condition  that  is  necessary  for  the  mastery  learning  strategy  to 
achieve  Its  goal  of  bringing  all  class  members  to  a  high  level  of 
achievement.   $ut  while  individualized  total  time  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  applied  to  one  student  at  a  time  1n  tutorial  instruc- 
tion, 1t  1s  at  odds  with  the  collective  constraints  of  classrooms 
1n  which  many  students  possess  diverse  Individual  characteristics, 
and  with  administrative  constraints  on  the  total  time  available  in 
the  school  (Barr  and  Oreeban,  1978:117). 

Indeed,  the  "total  time"  feature  of  Individualized  Instruction  for 
mastery  learning  poses  so  many  practical  organizational  problems  that  1t 
is  often  simply  Ignored,  not  mentioned  1n  programmatic  articles  endors- 
ing mastery  learning.    In  neither  of  the  reading  programs  we  observed 
was  the  total  time  individualized. 

The  problems  entailed  1n  the  Individualized  Instruction/mastery 
learning  approach  are  revealing  1n  a  number  of  ways.   They  show  us  how 
educational  theory  1s  pragmatically  altered  as  1t  1s  put  Into  practice; 
how  fashionable  catchwords  such  as  "Individualized  Instruction"  are  used 
to  legitimate  sometimes  strikingly  different  practices.   Above  all,  they 
reflect  the  idea,  strong  1n  the  hearts  of  educators,  that  there  is  a 
0ne-Best-System-of-Instruct1on  lurklna  about  (whether  at  the  level  of 
curriculum  or  pedagogy),  which,  1f  only  one  could  capture  1t,  would 
solve  for  go  a  long  way  towards  solving)  the  problems  of  teaching. 

One  of  the  points  I  shall  argue  1n  this  report  1s  that  pedagogy 
cannot  be  specified  Independently  of  content— curriculum— and  that 
content  cannot  bt  specified  Independently  of  function  or  purpose.  In 
other  words,  I  will  suggest  that  one  cannot  talk  about  how  to  teach 
without  f1rst  talking  about  what  is  being  taught,  and  that  one  cannot 
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talk  about  what  1s  being  taught  without  talking  about  wh£  1t  1s  being 
taught.   The  ground  on  which  this  argument  will  be  bulTt  is  a  case  study 
of  a  set  of  reading  courses  at  one  of  the  campuses  we  studied. 

THE  TEACHING  OF, DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 

Sources  of  Data 

This  section  reports  on  a  study  of  the  developmental  reading  pro* 
gram  at  one  of  the  site  colleges.   Approximately  60  class  sessions  were 
observed  over  a  period  of  three  semesters  (two  long  semesters  and  gne 
summer  session   in  the  classrooms  of  three  reading  Instructors  teaching 
in  any  one  semester).   Each  Instructor  was  interviewed  on  tape,  some 
more  than  once.   Twelve  students  (of  approximately  44  enrolled  in  the 
classes)  were  interviewed  on  tape,  but  there  were  frequent  informal 
conversations  with  Students  before  and  after  class,  and  crucial  informa- 
tion was  gained  by  sitting  in  on  the  small  (two  or  three  people)  discus- 
sion groups  which  were  the  standard  units  of  classroom  activity.  Exam- 
ples of  students1  papers  and  tests  were  acquired  with  the  cooperation  of 
Instructors  and  students,  while  instructors  very  graciously  allowed  me 
to  look  at  some  of  the  comments  made  by  students  in  their  evaluations  of 
the  instructors.   The  standardized  testing,  and  the  advising  done  on  the 
basis  of  it,  were  observed  on  two  occasions;  and  again  the  instructors 
were  most  cooperative  in  allowing  me  to  sit  in  on  planning  and  briefing 
sessions e   One  staff  meeting  of  all  the  reading  instructors  was  observed, 
and  much  vital  information  was  derived  from  this  meeting.    However,  we 
were  never  able  to  obtain  permission  to  attend  the  Htask  force"  meetings 
of  the  developmental  instructors  from  the  different  campuses  (though  we 
did  obtain  the  official  minutes  from  several  of  these  meetings). 

Focus  of  the  Study 

The  data  acquired  from  the  sources  noted  above  are  used  to  develop, 
at  one  level,  a  descriptive  account  of  what  goes  on  1n  the  reading 
classrooms  fct  this  campus,  focusing  on  how  students  are  selected  Into 
the  reading  classes  and  what, happens  to  them  once  they  are  there:  that 
1s,  what  sort  of  communicative  and  performative  problems  do  the  Instruc- 
tors po?«  for  the  students  and  how  do  the  students  deal  with  them?  At 
the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  stystem  of  Instruction  used  to 
teach  reading  at  this  college  1s  only  one  among  many  and  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  same  Instructional  system  may  vary  from  college  to 
college.   Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  student  body  In  the  reading 
classes  observed  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  other  develop 
mental  reading  programs  1n  other  college  systems. 

THE  READING  COURSES 

The  study  of  the  reading  course  1s  divided  Into  six  sections.  The 
first  three  sections  deal  with  extra-classroom  matters:   how  students 
are  selected  Into  developmental  classes,  what  kinds  of  students  are 
selected*  and  how  the  reading  classes  are  administratively  organized. 
The  next  three  sections  deal  1n  turn  with  the  three  ma.lor  currlcular 
components  of  classroom  Instruction. 
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I.   Assessment  \ 

The  full-time  developmental  reading  Instructors  administer  a  commonly- 
used  standardized  test  to  the  new  students  who  attend  the  college's 
"orientation"  (held  about  a  month  before  registration).  The  testing  is 
described  below.   What  can  be  Immediately  noted  1s  that  probably  fewer 
than  a  third  of  the  new  students  1n  any  given  semester  attend  this 
i    orientation.   Orientation  1s  not  a  required  function  for  students,  nor 
does  1t  provide  them  with  any  crucial  services— Indeed,  outside  of  the 
assessment  and  the  filling  out  of  some  of  the  preliminary  registration 
materials,  little  happens.  To  test  all  Incoming  students  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  funds  beyond  the  college's  capability— a  point  bemoaned 
by  the  reading  Instructors  and  some  of  the  administrators.  We  were 
unable  to  survey  the  students  at  Orientation,  and  we  cannot  say  how 
representative  they  are  of  the  general  student  body. 

Of  the  prospective  students  who  do  attend  the  orientation,  only 
those  with  fewer  than  24  college-credit  hours  are  required  to  take  the 
standardized  reading  test.   The  only  other  students  who, are  tested  are 
those  who  enroll  1n  the  developmental  classes  without  having  been  tested 
and  advised  at  Orientation  (a  minority  at  the  time  of  our  observations). 

The  Testing  Process 

Standardized  multiple-choice  tests  of  the  kind  used  to  "measure"  the 
reading  "abilities"  of  the  students  at  this  college  are  generally  thought 
to  be  Insular,  completely  self-contained  entitles?  all  of  the  questions 
and  answers  are  objectively  specified,  the  examiners  are  provided  with  a 
script  to  standardize  the  Interaction,  and  students  are  made  to  clear 
away  all  their  belongings— test,  answer  sheets  and  pencils  are  provided— 
a  totally  alien  context  1s  created  1n  an  effort  nullify  the  Influence  of 
context.   In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  test  makers  ta  control  context, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  variation  occurs  1n  the  actual  administration 
of  tests,  and  the  strictures  of  the  examiner's  booklet  are  only  selec- 
tively attended  to.   For  example,  on  one  of  the  campuses  we  observed, 
the  testing  session  Itself  was  conducted  exactly  as  specified  in  the 
examiner's  manual— the  .scripts  being  read  aloud;  tests,  answer  sheets 
and  pencils  handed  out  and  collected  at  the  proper  Intervals.   On  another 
campus  of  the  same  college,  however,  tests  and  answer  sheets  were  lying 
on  tables  as  the  students  entered  the  testing  area;  the  scripts  were 
Ignored  and  Instead  an  instructor  told  the  students  that  the  first  part 
of  the  test  had  100  questions,  but  that  they  shouldn't  worry  about  it 
because  most  students  only  answer  about  30  anyway.  The  students  were 
counseled  to  skip  Items  1f  they  didn't  know  the  answers.    Before  the 
second  part  of  the  test  was  begun  (the  "comprehension"  sub-test),  the 
Instructor  warned  the  students  that  the  first  of  the  passages  to  be  read 
was  longer  than  the  others,  "You  can  approach  the  test  any  way  you  want. 
Don't  get  uptight  about  It;  only  the  first  passage  1s  long."  The  stu- 
dents at  this  campus  are  told  to  "relax,"  that  the  test  1s  not  a  "big 
deal,"  that  Its  only  purpose  1s  to  help  the  students.    It  seems  clear 
that  the  advice  given  the  students  on  the  second  campus  1s  humane,  and 
probably  helpful— but  such  actions  "seriously  compromise"  the  "accuracy 
and  value"  of  the  test  data,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  test. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  test  should  be  compromised  1s  perhaps  worth 
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considering— here,  however,  I  have  only  Intended  to  suggest  that— beyond 
the  criticisms  of  social  bias  and  eplstemologlcal  arbitrariness— one 
must  also  bear  In  mind  that  standardized  tests  are  not  standardized  in 
practice. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Test  Scores 

The  reasoning  that  goes  Into  the  selection  and  use  of  a  test  is 
often  heavily  Influenced  by  organizational  constraints.   For  example, 
when  we  talked  to  an  ex-member  of  the  reading  staff  who  had  been  on' hand 
for  the  founding  of  the  developmental  program,  and  who  had  been  respons- 
ible for  setting  up  the  first  reading  curriculum,  s/he  explained  to  us 
that  the  structure  and  validity  of  a  standardized  test  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  primary  criteria  for  evaluating  them: 

Very  frankly,  I  didn't  like  that  Instrument  at  all.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  other  tests  that  I  encountered  I  didn't  think  were  that 
accurate  either... But  why  I  ultimately  ended  up  going  with  that,  and 
that  was  really  a  last-minute,  last-ditch  thing,  was  I  called  the 
representative  from  (the  publisher)  and  said,  'Can  you  get  this 
s'w.iff  to  us  right  away?'— We  were  getting  started  In  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  I  lust  realized  that  I  needed  to  have  something,  and  It 
became  a  lesser  evil.    I  felt  in  selecting  the  test  that  it  was 
something  that  was  being  used  In  a  lot  of  places  so  that  (laughs) 
regardless  of  whether  the  scores  were  accurate  or  not,  they  nonethe- 
less would  be  comparable  with  other  places,.. Some  of  the  other 
tests... seemed  to  be  a  little  better,  but  It  was  also  kind  of  cumber- 
some to  administer.   That  was  another  thing  about  the  (selected 
test):   it  was  easy Ja  get  *nd  administer.   Me  bought  the  scoring 
sheets  and  scored  them  while  they  (the  students)  were  waiting  around. 

If  the  Instructors  presently  teaching  reading  are  not  quite  this 
cynical  about  the  standardized  tests,  neither  are  they  very  sanguine 
about  them.   The  test  Is  "not  very  sensitive,"  one  Instructor  told  us, 
"It  tells  more  about  the  group  as  a  whole  then  about  the  Individual." 
As  "screening  devices"  another  said,  "they're  pretty  good;"  they  enable 
you  to  distinguish  between  "those  people  who  are  really  good  at  reading 
and  those  people  who  have  great  difficulty,"  but  "In  all  of  that  1n 
between,  I  don't  think  (the  test)  touches  It."   It  seems  then  that  the 
Instructors  are  well  aware  of  many  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  In. 
standardized  testing— but  at  the  same  time  they  are  still  constrained  to 
use  some  method  to  sort  and  categorize  students  (the  social  causes  of 
all  of  these  constraints  would  entail  a  rather  extensive  digression- 
suffice  It  to  say  that  an  Immediate  and  sufficient  constraint  Is  that 
such  tests  are  necessary  for  sorting  students  Into  the  state-mandated 
"compensatory"  program,  which  1s  required  by  the  accrediting  agency  as 
well.   This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  explanation  given  us  by  a  department 
head  when  asked  why  there  was  a  developmental  reading  program  at  the 
college.)  A  compromise  Is  struck:   one  chooses  a  test  that  Is  widely 
used  and  easily  administered:   as  long  as  a  large  number  of  schools  are 
measuring  the  same  thlnos  about  their  students  (using  the  same  test), 
regardless  of  what  Is  being  measured>  then  the  test  Is  considered  accept- 
able. 
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One  Mould  Imagine  that  the  skepticism  shown  about  the  validity  of 
the  test  would  have  some  Influence  on  the  way  test  scores  are  Inter- 
preted.  But,  however  much  one  may  doubt  the  "objectivity"  or  "sensi- 
tivity" of  such  tests,  1t  1s  necessary  to  appear  to  be  using  them  objec- 
tively.  Thus,  after  taking  the  tests,  the  students  (who  by  the  way  have 
no  forewarning  whatsoever  that  they  will  be  taking  a  test  at  orientatlon^- 
another  departure  from  "good"  testing  practices  as  outlined  1n  the 
examiner's  manual),  are  made  to  wait  around  in  the  testing  room  until 
their  answer  sheets  are  machine-scored  and  a  monitor  has  converted  these 
scores  to  graue  level  equivalents  (sometimes  using  local  norms,  but 
often  relying  on  the  norms  1n  the  tester's  booklet).   The  students  are 
then  sorted  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  scored  above  or  below  the  12.0 
level  on  the  test.   Those  who  score  above  the  12.0  level  (around  60%  of 
those  tested)  can  go  about  their  business  getting  advised  for  the  courses 
they  want  to  take;  those  who  score  below  the  12. C  level  are  routed  to  a 
room  where  they  must  meet  with  faculty  members  from  the  developmental 
studies  program,  who  "advise"  them  on  *he1r  "need"  to  take  developmental 
studies  coursei.   While  enrollment  in  developmental  courses  1s  "volun- 
tary, "then,  there  are  mechanisms  to  insure  that,  at  least  for  those 
students  attending  orientation,  testing,  and  counseling  on  the  basis  of 
those  tests,  are  mandatory. 

Advising  on  the  Basis  of  the  Test 

I  was  able  to  sit  in  on  some  of  the  briefing  sessions  for  the  fac- 
ulty who  would  be  advising  students  on  enrolling  in  developmental  studies 
classes.   This  gives  us  some  idea  of  what  the  advisors  would  ideally 
like  to  be  doing  1n  the  advising  process. 

The  first  thing  one  should  do,  the  advisors  were  told  by  the  depart- 
ment head,  1s  explain  to  the  students  what  their  test  scores  mean  (e.g., 
that  a  9.7  scores  means  that  the  student  has  scored  somewhere  on  the  9th 
grade  level  1n  reading).   The  advisor  should  then  recommend  to  the 
student  that  he  or  she  take  a  developmental  studies  reading  class: 

We  can  only  strongly  recommend  courses,  but  if  the  student  scores 
below  the  9th  grade  level  on  reading  the  recommendation  should  be  as 
strong  as  possible,  because  there  has  to  be  something  really  wrong 
either  with  the  student  or  with  the  testing  situation.. .OK,  we're 
going  to  encounter  students  who  are  realty  shook  up  after  the  reading 
tests... You  should  ask  them  how  they  did  1n  high  school.   Ask  them 
If  they  feel  that  they  really  have  problems  1n  reading  or  writing. 

This  attitude  seems  generally  consistent  with  the  instructors*  view  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  test.    However,  in  the  actual  practice  of  giving 
advice,  much  of  this  skeptical  and  lenient  outlook  can  dissolve. 

The  students  who  have  scored  below  the  12.0  level  on  the  test  are 
routed  Into  a  single  room  1n  which  two  to  four  developmental  studies 
faculty  (occasionally  other  faculty)  work  at  two  tables  advising  stu- 
dents.  The  students  are  tired,"  disoriented,  and  perhaps  a  little  edgy 
by  this  time  (orientation  now  being  well  Into  its  second  or  third  hour— 
my  perception  of  the  students  was  shared  by  the  advisors  and  came  up  1n 
some  student  Interviews  as  well).   The  room  quickly  becomes  crowded,  and 
there  are  sometimes  long  waits  to  see  a  counselor.  Most  of  tne  students 
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speak  to  the  advisors  Individually,  although  occasionally  a  couple,  or  a 
group  (almost  always  of  non-English-first-language  speakers)  would  go  to 
be  advised  together  (so  they  could  get  into  the  same  class). 

There  seem  to  be  some  fairly  routine  patterns  of  advising.  First, 
the  advisors  take  the  cards  carrying  the  assessment  data  and  point  out 
the  numbers  and  explain  wha+  they  mean— that  is,  the  students  are  told  - 
that  they  are  reading  below  an  acceptable  level  and  that  they  should 
consider  enrolling  in  a  developmental  course.   At  this  point  there  were 
two  common  student  reactions. 

'  Some  students  would  agree  and  accept  the  assessment,  often  reinforc- 
ing it  by  mentioning  past  problems  with  reading  or  writing.   The  develop- 
mental advisor  would  then  bring  out  a  course  schedule,  explain  what  was 
offered  at  the  various  colleges  at  the  various  times.   The  student  would 
pick  a  time  and  place,  the  advising  sheet  would  be  filled  out  and  stamped 
by  the  advisor,  and  the  student  would  leave  to  look  for  the  advisors  for 
academic  or  transfer  courses.   While  it  was  impossible  to  survey  these 
students,  several  were  interviewed.   From  these  interviews  and  from 
observations,  it  would  seem  that  most  students  who  accept  the  develop- 
mental recommendations  without  protest  are  either  students  who  have  had 
considerable  academic  problems  in  the  past  or  are  native  speakers  of 
languages  other  than  English.    Some  exemplary  statements  from  Interviews 
follow.   The  first  is  from  a  young  Anglo  woman  who  had  recently  received 
her  GEO: 

I  took  the  test  a  couple  of  years  back  and  I  didn't  do  so  good  on 
it,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  gonna  have  to  take  developmental  courses 
because  I  can't  keep  up  in  a  regular  class... I  was  counseled  and  we 
got  to  talking  about  my  school  work  and  everything,  and  my  writing 
and  reading  was  poor,  and  she  told  me  to  go  on  to  the  reading  course, 
'cause  they'll  help  you.   All  the  teachers  can  spend  more  time  with 
you,  I  guess. 

Another  common  reason  for  acceptance  of  developmental  recommendations  is 
academic  Insecurity  (though  there  are  not  necessarily  past  experiences 
with  reading  problems).   One  Mexlcan-Americar  woman,  returning  to  school 
after  having  raised  a  family,  explained  that,  excepting  her  recent  GEO, 
she  had  been 

...out  of  school  for  28  years,  and  I  was  tested  when  I  came  back  and 
I  did  very  well  in  my  vocabulary,  but  my  comprehension  was  very  low, 
and  they  .lust  advised  me— they  asked,  'We  think  this  would  be  good 
for  you,  would  you  like  to  take  1t?'— and,  of  course,  I  felt  that  I 
hid  had  a  hard  time  when  I  was  taking  the  test,  so  I  said,  'Well,  of 
course,  I'm  sure  that's  what  I  need '...Feeling  Insecure,  I  figured 
that  was  the  best  route  that  I  could  take. 

In  contrast,  when  the  student  refuses  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
assessment  (as  happens  fairly  dften),  the  Interaction  becomes  more 
complex.   The  advisors'  tactics  varied  with  Individual  students,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  a  common  strategy.   At  first,  the  advisor  would  adopjt 
a  conciliatory  tone  with  the  recalcitrant  student— asking  1f  there  might 
be  some  extraordinary  reason  for  the  test  scores.    As  the  advisor 
explained.,  the  students  all  seem  dazed  when  they  come  out  of  the  test- 
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1ng;  they  think  they've  been  told  that  they  can't  read,  and  they  become 
very  defensive:   they  make  "excuses."   The  recognition  by  the  advisors 
that  many  students  are  upset  by  their  scores  and  the  ease  with  which 
advisors  could  quote  strings  of  anecdotal  excuses  given  by  students 
(handovers,,  forgotten  glasses)  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  fairly  large 
group  of  students.   However,  from  our  limited  observations,  1t  seemed 
that  student  protests  were  apparently  not  always  taken  seriously  by  the 
advisors.    Instead,  the  advisors  treat  them  as  rationalizations  after 
the  fact  and  Intensify  their  efforts  to  convince  the  students  to  enroll 
1n  the  developmental  courses.   The  more  the  students  protest  about  their 
test  scores,  the  more  the  advisors  Insist  on  the  Importance  of  the 
scores.   They  would  try  to  reassure  the  students  that  taking  develop- 
mental studies  couses  was  not  stigmatizing,  that  the  courses  would  help 
them  with  their  other  school  workv  If  such  advising  strategies  failed, 
the  Instructors  would  try  to  convince  students  to  enroll  by  talking 
about  the  possible  unpleasant  consequences  of  not  taking  the  develop- 
mental courses. 

The  Implications  of  the  Testing  Process  for  Selection  into 
Developmental  ReadinqTl  asses 

The  most  crucial  Implications  of  the  testing  process  for  the  selec- 
tion of  students  1n  the  reading  courses  lie  not  in  the  test  Itself 
(although  we  are  far  from  willing  to  concede  that  the  result  itself  1s 
valid  or  accurate)  but  1n  the  manner  in  which  the  test  1s  Interpreted 
and  used  as  a  basis  *or  advising.   As  we  have  seen,  the  Instructors 
express  misgivings  about  the  usefulness  of  the  test  1n  making  fine 
discriminations  among  students,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  con- 
strained by  the  need  for  some  sort  of  selection  mechanism.   The  advisors 
are  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  test  scores,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
give  little  attention  to  whether  the  students'  scores  are  very  high  or 
very  low  (11.5  as  opposed  to  6.0),  and  they  tend  to  disregard  any  quali- 
fying explanations  the  students  may  make.    In  fact,  the  more  the  students 
protest  their  scores,  the  more  the  Importance  of  those  scores  are 
stressed  by  the  advisors  (who  we  must  note,  feel  pressured  themselves). 
This  1s  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  advisors  are  always  persuasive: 
only  about  50-60*  of  the  students  advised  to  take  the  developmental 
reading  courses  actually  enroll  1n  those  courses;  and  the  reading 
Instructors  were,  1n  general,  opposed  to  the  Idea  of  making  enrollment 
1n  developmental  classes  mandatory  on  the  basis  of  examination  scores  (a 
system  which  1s  taking  hold  1n  many  community  colleges  across  (the  coun- 
try).  At  the  same  time,  while  enrollment  1n  the  courses  Is.ndt  mandatory 
for  low-scoring  students,  the  testing  1s  mandatory  fcr  those  who  attend 
Orientation,  and  poor  performance  on  these  tests  may  Induce  a  self-doubt 
1n  the  students,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  their  own  reading  abili- 
ties.  One  Anglo  student  going  through  college  on  his  veteran's  benefits, 
gave  the  following  explanation  for  his  enrollment  In  developmental 
courses : 

When  I  cime  to  orientation  we  did  a  lot  of  testing  and  as  a  result 
of  the  test,  they  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  probably  take  read- 
ing skills  II  and  writing  skills  II.   So  that's  the  main  reason  that 
I  took  1t— 1t  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  results  of  the  test  at 
orientation. 
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Interviewer-  Were  you  surprised  at  that.? 

Student:   Yes,  I  was,  because  I  had  to  go  take  some  tests  at  the 
Veteran's  Administration  and  according  to  their  tests,  I  did  rather 
well  1n  my  reading  skills.   But  the  developmental  advisor  asked  me 
1f  I  was  kind  of  nervous  about  taking  the  test,  and  I  said  yes,  I 
was  a  little  bit,  because  1t  was  kind  of  slow  and  drawn  out.  But 
before  I  was  1n  there  by  myself  and  I  wasn't  as  nervous  I  guess. 

Another  Anglo  student,  his  first  semester  out  of  high  school,  explained 
that  he_ 

...took  the  whatever-1t-was-test  and  I  scored  11.5  on  1t.  And 
that's  how  I  got  1n  the    courses.. .both  classes,  the  reading  and 
the  writing...  I  was  1ui    going  to  take  some  little  classes— I  don  t 
know.    I  decided  to  go  ahead  and  take  those... They 're  kind  of  boring 
because  a  lot  of  the  stuff  I  already  know... the  writing  class:    I  d 
been  doing  that  for  the  last  12  weeks  1n  high  school,  so  I  know  how 
'  to  do  It. 

What  strikes  one  about  such  comments,  beside  the  fact  that  they  suggest 
that  the  long  and  unexpected  orientation  process  Itself  (students  are 
not  told  beforehand  that  they  will  be  tested)  Influences  the  students 
performance  on  the  test,  1s  the  extreme  malleability  of  the  students 
opinions  of  their  own  reading  abilities.   Socialized  Into  accepting  the 
results  of  tests  as  fact—but  not  understanding  what  the  tests  are  and 
how  they  are  used,  relying  entirely  upon  the  school  officials  for  Inter- 
pretations—the students  accept  recommendations  even  when  these  seem 
inconsistent  with  what  they  know  about  themselves.    (The  students  who  we 
observed  resisting  the  recommendations  of  the  advisors  were  Anglos; 
however,  we  have  no  other  data  to  support  any  generalizations  about 
which  students  are  most  likely  to  re.lect  or  accept  the  Interpretations 
of  the  test  scores.).   As  the  advisors/  Instructors  are  themselves  not 
willing  to  express  any  great  faith  1n  the  accuracy  of  the  test  (though 
they  feel  1t  1s  predictive),  the  selection  of  students  Into  the  reading 
classes  becomes  an  almost  haphazard  affair:   those  students  who  show  up 
at  Orientation  and  get  tested,  and  who  are  already  doubtful  of  their 
reading  abilities,  are  likely  to  enroll  1n  the  reading  classes;  those 
who  were  not  previously  of  a  mind  that  they  had  "reading  problems,  but 
whose  test  scores  are  low,  may  or  may  not  enroll,  depending  upon  how 
willing  they  are  to  assert  themselves  and  dispute  the  Interpretation  of 
the  tests  (and,  of  course,  there  are  those-a  minority  from  our  observa- 
tions—who enroll  1n  the  reading  courses  oo  their  own/account  without 
having  been  tested  or  advised). 

The  most  conwon  alternative  to  this  type  of  selection  system  1s  to 
make  testing  universal  (all  entering  students  take  the  same  test  under 
the  same  c6nd1t1ons)  and  selection  Into  the  reading  classes  mandatory  on  . 
the  basis  of  some  explicit  and  unwavering  criterion  (a  cut-off  level  on 
test  scores).   Such  a  practice,  however,  assumes  (1)  that  the  tests  are 
valid  and  accurate  Instruments  for  assessing  a  student's  ability  to 
perform  well  1n  the  colleqe  or  more  to  the  point,  the  student's  chances 
of  doing  poorly  1n  the  college;  (2)  that  objective  selection  criteria 
can  be  found;  and  (3)  that  the  reading  classes  actually  Improve  the 
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student's  chances  of  succeeding  in  the  college.   All  of  these  assump- 
tions are  extremely  problematic.   The  most  crucial  assumption— that  the 
reading  classes  are  beneficial  to  their  students— has  eluded  strong  and 
systematic  testing.  While  there  are  numerous  evaluative  studies  of 
developmental  programs  (see  Roueche  and  Snow*  1977;  Cross,  1976)*  the 
program  structures  and  study  designs  vary  greatly  and  results  have  been 
Inconsistent  1f  not  contradictory.    In  a  recent,  methodologically  cautious 
study  of  a  large  system  (CUNY),  Lavln,  Alba  and  Sllberstein  (1981:247-260) 
compared  the  academic  performance  (GPA,  credit  accumulation,  attrition 
or  persistence,  and  eventual  graduation)  of  students  taking  remedial 
courses  with  that  of  students  not  taking  remedial  courses*  while  control- 
ling for  high  school  background  and  "need  for  remediation"  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  standardized  test  scores).   They  found  that  community 
college  students  taking  remedial  courses  in  the  CUNY  system  "were  about 
5X  more  likely  to  return  to  college  for  a  second  year,"  while  the  remed- 
ial students'  GPA  was  about  a  tenth  of  a  letter  below  that  of  ."comparable 
nor--emed1al  students,"  and  that  remedial  Students  "were  more  likely"  to 
graduate  or  transfer  to  a  four-year  college,    (pp.  255-6).    If  one 
excludes  those  students  who  failed  their  remedial  classes. (about  25*  of 
the  students  who  took  the  courses),  the  picture  Improves  a  little:  each 
remedial  course  passed  Increased  the  likelihood  that  the  student  would 
return  to  college  for  a  second  year  by  7X-8X,  and  Increased  the  prob- 
ability that  they  would  eventually  graduate  or  transfer  by  2X-8X  (rela- 
tive to  non-remedial  students  with  similar  characteristics).  However, 
the  cumulative  GPA's  of  the  successful  remedial  students  were  no  higher 
than  those  of  the  comparable  non-remedial  students  (Lavln,  Alba,  and 
Sllberstein,  1981:256).   The  benefits  of  taking  remedial  courses  (assum- 
ing they  were  passed*  were,  as  Lavln  and  his  colleagues  remark,  "quite 
smJll." 

Given  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  in  assessment,  selection, 
and  providing  beneficial  remedial  services,  it  may  be  that  loose  and 
Inconsistent  selection  processes,  of  the  type  we  observed,  while  still 
1n  need  of  Improvement,  are  preferable  to  the  mandatory  selection  proc- 
esses . 

II.    Characteristics  of  the  Students  in  the  Reading  Classes  The  Sample 

Our  survey  of  students  was  taken  1n  the  four  reading  classes  I 
observed  on  one  of  the  college  campuses.   Three  of  these  were  long 
semester  classes  (one  a  night  class)  ami  one  was  a  summer  session  class. 
As  the  student  body  composition  of  the  different  campuses  varies,  our 
sample  1s  probably  not  representative  of  the  college-wide  developmental 
reading  enrollment.    In  particular,  Blacks  are  underrepresented  on  the 
campus  where  these  reading  classes  were  situated,  and  we  suspect,  in  the 
reading  classes  themselves  (we  observed  no  Black  students  attending  the 
new  student  Orientation).   The  composition  of  the  classes  may  vary  along 
other  lines  as  well:   Instructors  and  administrators  reported  to  us  that 
the  students  attending  summer  sessions  were  younger,  more  likely  to  be 
Anglos  and  recent  high  school  graduates.   We  were  also  told— though  here 
there  was  some  difference  of  opinion— that  students  attending  night 
classes  were  likely  to  be  older  than  students  In  day  classes,  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  holding  down  heavy  ,1ob  or  family  responsibilities, 
and  that  they  were  harder  working  and  more  sure  of  their  goals  than  the 
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younger  day  students.   From  our  observations,  we  can  neither  confirm  nor 
dispute  these  reports— for  example,  the  differences  in  student  body 
composition  of  the  two  long-session  day  classes  were  as  great  as  that 
between  one  of  the  day  classes  and  the  (long-session)  night  class.  It 
may  also  be  the  case  that  the  composition  of  the  reading  classes  is 
changing  over  time—some  instructors  commented  on  a  general  trend 
younger  Ajnglo  students  with  relatively  fewer  work  or  family  commitmt  ..*s. 
Again*  we  can  add  little  to  such  reports  (except  to  note  that  the  college 
enrollment,  overall,  is  becoming  younger).   The  possible  dimensions  of 
heterogeneity  noted  above  (campus  location,  day  vs.  night  classes,  long- 
vs.  summer-session)  should  serve  to  caution  readers  that  the  homogeneity 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  developmental  students  are  by  definition 
"high-risk"  (low-scoring  on  "ability"  of  "self-concept"  tests,  having 
poor  or  mediocre  high  school  records)  may-teftd  one  to  overlook  signifi- 
cant differentiating  factors  such  as  ethnicity,  age,  work/familv  responsi 
bilities  and  so  on.   A  single  college  system  (varying  by  campus),  or  a 
single  campus  (varying  by  day  vs.  night  classes)  may  contain  populations 
of  "high  risk"  students  with  significantly  different  characteristics. 
One  further  area  of  variation,  very  important  in  the  present  instance,, 
is  the  first  language  background  of  the  developmental  reading  students7. 
The  table  below  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  49  students  in  the  reading 
classes  observed,  by  sex  and  ethnicity,  and  by  English-Second-Language 
status: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENTS  IN-  READING  CLASSES  OBSERVED 


Anglo 

"Mexican-American" 

Black 

Oriental 

Other 

Male 

18 

3 

3 

1 

2 

(55*) 

Female 

7 

11 

0 

4 

0 

v  (45*) 

(4*) 

(51*) 

(28.6*) 

(6.1*) 

(10.2*) 

ESL 

6 

7      S  ' 

5 

2 

*  ESL  of  ethnic  groups      (50*)  (100*)  (100*) 

*  of  entire  population  ESL  ■  28.6* 


(The  determination  of  whether  a  student  was  English  Second  Language  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  instructor's  perceptions,  the  students'  comments 
(they  were  almost  always  very  explicit  about  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  classes  to  learn  English),  and  my  own  observations  of  their  class- 
room practice.   No  figures  are  given  for  Black  students,  but  there  was 
at  least  one  student,  I  believe,  who  spoke  a  Black  English  Vernacular 
(he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  tape-recorded).   Significantly,  this 
student  was  treated  as  it  he  were  an  ESL  student  by  the  instructor  and 
was  put  in  a  work  group  with  native  speakers  of  languages  other  than 
English— Orientals  and  a  South  American  Spanish-speaker— and  was  assigned 
the  samr  work  as  these  students  (the  Word  Attack  book).)   In  essence, 
then,  the  reading  instructors  were  faced  with  the  tasks  of  teaching 
native-English  speakers  "reading  skills,"  and  in  the  same  classrooms, 
teaching  non-native  speakers  English  through  reading  skills.   A  special 
curriculum  was  used  to  deal  with  these  students  (the  Word-Attack  Cur- 
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riculum),  and  I  will  postpone  further  discussion  of  the  matter  until  I 
take  up  that  curriculum. 

The  reading  instructors  themselves  usually  describe  their  students 
as  coming  from  "disadvantaged"  backgrounds— both  family  and  school 
backgrounds: 

The  ones  that  are  very  low  (in  reading)  are  from  tfery  poor  back- 
grounds.  They  are  poor  as  children,  minority  children,  you  know— 
Mexican-American  primarily  1s  what  I've  seen.   They  did  not  speak 
English  when  they  entered  school,  and  they  did  not  get  good  training 
1r.  school ,  or  maybe  they  dropped  out— there  are  several  that  dropped 
out,  and  went  Into  the  service,  got  a  6ED  and  came  back.   But  I  ve 
had  many  that  didn't  get  reading  1n  school;  they  were  lust  passed 
along. 

Other  Instructors  also  stressed  the  various  routes  students  took  to  the 
reading -classes: 

You  have  students  who  are  at  different  levels... If  someone  drops 
out  of  school  1n  the  tenth  grade,  1n  most  instances  that  person  has 
not  been  dealing  with  the  printed  page,  because  the  kind  of  jobs 
available  to  most  people  who  drop  out  in  the  tenth  grade  are  not 
1obs  that  employ  the  printed  word... You  may  haye  a  student,  as  many 
of  my  students  tell  me  they  were,  totally  unserlous,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  when  ,they  were  1n  school.   They  may  have  had  problems 
at  home,  1t  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  their  parents 
were  not  at  all  Interested  in  their  getting  an  education... And  it 
sometimes  has  to  do  with  an  environment  that  1s  not  conducive  to 
reading.   And  I  don't  mean  that  necessarily  in  a  derogatory  sense. 
But. ..people  around  the  child  do  not  read... there's  very  little 
emphasis  put  on  1t,  very  little  need  shown  for  1t;  so  the  process 
1s  not  learned  properly. 

Sometimes  1t  has  to  do  with  inadequate  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.   There  are  many  factors...  f 

From  my  observations,  1t  seems  that  the  instructors  usually  have  an 
accurate  notion  of  each  student's  background.    In  the  first  semester  of 
observation,  a  detailed  survey  was  distributed  by  the  Instructors  asking 
specifically  about  students'  educational  history  and  reading  habits;  1n 
later  semesters,  this  was  dropped;  and  the  Instructors  relied  on  confer- 
ences with  the  students  to  gather  their  Information. 

III.   The  Structure  of  the  Reading  Courses 

We  have  seen  that  the  selection  system  employed  by  the  college  1s 
"loose"  and  perhaps  Inconsistent  (and  that  it  1s  recognized  as  such  by 
the  reading  Instructors).   One  response  to  this  looseness  consists 
essentially  of  using  a  secondary  system  of  selection.   Thus,  the  stan- 
dardized reading  test  is  used  for  sorting  students  Into  the  develop- 
mental reading  courses,  but  within  each  classroom  there  are  three 
courses— administratively  defined  as  beginning,  Intermediate  and 
advanced  reading— with  distinct  curricula.   The. first  week  of  the  semes- 
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ter  (in  the  long  sessions)  is  taken  up  with  diagnostic  testing  for 
placement  into  one  of  these  three  levels.    The  following  extracts  from 
the  "course  document*1  given  to  students  on  the  first  day  of  the  class 
describe  this  structure: 

Contained  within  this  section  are  actually  three  separate  courses. 
Those  courses  include  three  levels  of  reading  courses.    All  three 
courses  are  designed  to  develop  or  extend  many  of  the  same  skills. 
However,  the  reading  level  and  reading  skills  necessary  to  success- 
fully function  in. ..these  courses  is  quite  different.  Therefore* 
it  is  very  Important  that  students  be7 placed  in  a  particular 
course.. .level  which  is  most  appropriate  for  their  reading  level 
and  reading  skill  ability.    Even  though  each  student  enrolled  in  a 
particular  course  at  registration,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
adjust  the  course  choice,  simply  because  the  detailed  diagnostic 
testing  done  in  this  course  cannot  be  provided  ahead  of  registra- 
tion... To  insure  placement  of  students  in  appropriate  courses, 
the  first  few  course  meetings  of  this  class  will  involve  diagnos- 
tic placement  tests. 

The  matters  referred  to  here  correspond  to  what  is  known  *s  "individual iz 
ingM  the  course— that  is,  adjusting  the  demands  of  the      ^se  to  the 
students1  abilities  (as  revealed  by  the  diagnostic  tesx      The  demands 
of  the  course  are  conceived  of  in  terms  of  the  texts  anu  materials  chat 
compris?e  the  syllaous.   There  are  three  components  of  this  syllabus: 
pronunciation >  vocabulary,  and  comprehension.    The  individual  levels  of 
each  of  thes^  components  are  determined  by  the  distinctions  made  in  the 
textbooks  used  for  teaching  them.    The  vocabulary  component  is  defined 
by  a  set  of  programmed  texts  with  seven  levels;  the  comprehension  com- 
jjo.^nt  is  defined  by  a  set  bf  texts  with  three  leVels.    The  pronuncia- 
>W«  component,  however,  is  regarded  as  corresponding  to  a  unitary 
ability  which  one  either  has  or  lacks—there  is  only  one  pronunciation 
book  (no  levels)  and  placement  in  this  book  corresponds  with  placement 
in  the  lowest  level  of  the  comprehension  component. 

The  two  upper  levels  of  the  "cc^rehension"  component  include,  in 
addition  to  the  textbooks,  three  novels  which  must  be  read  by  the  stu- 
dents.  The  students  in  the  pronunciation/lowest  comprehension  level 
read  no  novels.    The  three  Comprehension  textbooks  are  the  66-,  88-  and 
100- Pas sages  to  Development  Reading  (by  M.  Gilmore,  A.  Sack,  and~37 
Yourman.   NewTorlct    College  Skills  Center);  the  vocabulary  textbooks 
are  from  the  Word  Clues  series,  books  C-M  (Educational  Development 
Laboratori es ,  MqjGraw-Hi 1 1 J  and  Programmed  College  Vocabulary  3600 
{Feinstein,  1979);  the  pronunciation  textbook  is  tne  word  Attack  Manual 
(by  Josephine  Rudd,  1979).   The  th>*e  novels  used  are  To  Kill  a 
Mocking-bird,  Animal  Farm,  and  The  Ugly  American.    Placetaeftt  into  the 
"Passages"  and  Tford  "Clues"  boolcs" isdone  on  the  baJs  jff  test*  extrac- 
ted from  those  books.    In  the  case  of  the  "Passages ■  (which  contain  * 
short  prose  passages  and  a  set  of  questions  about  these  passages— these 
and  the  other  books  are  described  in  more  detail  later),  prose  passage 
and  text  are  taken  directly  from  the  88- Passages  book.    If  the  student 
can't  answer  the. question,  he  or  she  is  placed  in  the  "beginning"  course; 
students  who  can  answer  most  or  all  of  the  questions  are  placed  in  the 
"intermediate11  or  advanced  course  (actually,  I  observed  no  one  in  the 
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100-Passaqes  book.    In  one  class,  all  of  the  students  were  using  the 
88-Passages~book,  though  the  grade-level  equivalents  of  their  scores  on 
the  standardized  reading  test  ranged  from  4.4  to  15.8— this  was  probably 
the  result  of  an  unusually  large  and  heterogeneous  class  over-extending 
the  Instructor.    In  later  semesters,  the  instructors  worked  out  strate- 
gies of  switching  students— e.g. ,  putting  all  the  beqinnlng  students  in 
one  class  and  all  the  Intermediate  and  advanced  students  in  another— to 
avoid  this  problem).    Placement  into  the  Word  Clues  book  1s  made  n  the 
basis  of  a  test  constructed  by  the  full-time  reading  instructors  using 
words  from  each  of  the  books  (this  is  described  in  detail  in  the  section 
on  the  vocabulary  component).    Placement  into  the  Word  Attack  Mam  al 
follows  from  one's  placement  into  the  66- Passages  comprehension  text; 
the  instructors  also  use  a  short  pronunciation  diagnostic  test  with 
these  students  after  they  have  been  placed  (as  a  check  on  the  66-Passaqes 
placement).    The  structure  of  the  reading  course  is  represented  schemat- 
ically below: 

t 

READING  CLASSROOM 


Beginning  Course     Intermediate  Course     Advanced  Course 


Pronunciation 

Word  Attack  Manual 

Comprehension 

66-Passages 

88-Passages 

(100- Passages) 

3  Novels 

3  Novels 

Vocabulary 

WOftO  CLUES :    BOOKS  G  -  M 

Prpgrammed  College 
Vocabulary  3600 

Several  points  can  be  mcde  about  this  couse  structure.  Excepting 
the  pronunciation  component,  which  is  a  late  addition  to  the  curriculum 
designed  to  deal  with  a  special  sub-group  of  students  (see  discussion  in 
the  next  section),-  the  components  of  the  reading  courses  parallel  the 
components  of  the  standardized  reading  test  used  for  the  first  round  of 
selection:    the  test  consists  of  "comprehension"  and  "vocabulary"  sub- 
tests*  and  the  maior  divisions  of  the  classroom  are  into  "comprehension 
and  "vocabulary"  components.    The  vocabulary  and  comprehension  components 
of  the  classroom  themselyes  are  based  on  nationally  distributed  textbooks 
and  represent,  along  with  the  tests,  aspects  of  a  "professional  ideology" 
(see  Mills,  1963)  of  reading  instruction  (there  are,  of  course,  other 
aspects;  pronunciation,  reading  '•ate,  etc.  are  stressed  as  aspects  of 
"reading"  in  other  programs).   Here,  I  simply  want  to  highlight  a  distinc 
tlve  feature  of  reading  curricula:    their  dependence  on  textbooks  for 
their  definition.    The  different  reading  courses  are  defined  1p  terms  of 
the  textbooks  they  use,  and  placement  Into  these  courses  1s  made  on  the 
basis  of  tests  derived  directly  from  these  texts.   The  primary  Interest 
of  the  reading  Instructors  observed  was  1n  teaching  reading  "comprehen- 
sion., "--and  this  was  how  the  vast  majority  of  the  classtime  was  spent. 
Yet  the  terms  on  which  comprehension  1s  taught  are  defined  almost 
entirely  by  the  textbooks— the  fact  that  the  instructors  1n  the  program 
studied  here  used  "real"  texts  (novels— as  opposed  to  the  manufactured 
pieces  of  text  that  make  up  most  reading  textbooks)  1s  the  exception 
that  tests  the  rule,  for  £he  use  of  novels  1n  this  program  was  roundly 
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criticized  by  instructor  in  the  other  reading  programs  we  studied.  The 
structuring  effects  of  the  textbook  are  even  more  pronounced  for  the 
vocabulary  component,  in  which  (as  detailed  in  a  section  below),  after 
an  abortive  attempt  to  integrate  it  into  classroom  instruction,  it  was 
relegated  almost  entirely  to  out-of-classroom  work  with  the  students 
simply  following  the  programmed  texts.    In  those  reading  programs  in 
which  reading  machines  and  programmed  texts  are  used,  the  structuring 
effects  of  the  technology  are  even  greater.   What  all  of  this  suggests 
is  that  an  understanding  of  how  and  why  reading  is  taught  as  it  is 
cannot  be  gained  solely  from  the  type  of  intense  process  study  reported 
here:    instructors  do  design  curricula  and  organize  syllabi;  instructors 
and  students  do,  through  the  course  of  classroom  interaction,  create 
classroom  reality— but  not  in  the  circumstances  of  their  own  choice. 
The  national  systems  of  basic  research  in  reading  (psycholinguistics, 
cognitive  science,  etc.)  and  their  impact  on  the  training  of  reading 
instructors  (especially  if  there  is  anything  to  our  hypothesis  that  the 
trend  is  toward  instruction  by  specialists  with  graduate  training  in 
"reading"),  as  well  as  the  national  systems  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  textbooks  and  standardized  tests,  are  crucial  determinants 
of  reading  instruction  in  its  everyday  practice.    In  the  following  three 
sections,  we  will  examine  in  turn  the  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and 
comprehension  components  of  the  reading  classes  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
just  what  the  everyday  practice  of  reading  instruction  does  look  like. 

IV.   The  Pronunciation  Component  of  the  Reading  Classes 

The  observations  of  the  reading  classes  stretched  over  three  semes- 
ters.   In  the  first  semester,  there  was  no  pronunciation  component  and  a 
somewhat  more  elaborate  version  of  the  vocabulary  component  than  in 
later  semesters.    At  a  staff  meeting  of  reading  instructors  toward  the 
end  of  the  semester,  there  was  general  agreement  among  the  teachers  that 
some  of  their  students  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  class  because  of 
a  lack  of  "word  attack"  and  "dictionary"  skills.    The  suggestion  was 
made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  "comprehension"  component  for  these 
students  (by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  they  read  novels)  and 
concentrating  on  these  more  "basic"  skills.   As  the  chairperson  put  it: 

As  far  as  we're  concerned,  the  novels  can  be  completely  eliminated 
for  these  students.    What  they  need  to  accomplish  is  to  learn  word 
attack  and  dictionary  skills.    In  my  class,  I  have  at  least  three 
students  who  were  in  the  third  level  course  before  and  still 
haven't  mastered  their  basic  word  attack  and  dictionary  skills... 
and  it's  not  their  fault. 

It  .iust  hasn't  been  part  of  the  syllabus. . .The  66-Passages  can  take 
care  of  the  comprehension  part.... 

There  was  some  half-hearted  protest  from  the  part-time  instructors 
present,  who  pointed  out  that  reading  a  novel  1s  an  important  experience 
for  the  students—some  of  whom  say  that  they've  never  read  a  novel 
before.    However,  as  one  of  them  later  explained  in  an  interview: 
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•  ••they  read  the  novels,  and  they  got  something  out  of  1t;  but  they 
needed  the  word  attack  skills.    Several  of  them  were  originally 
Spanish-speaking  and  didn't  get  the  skills  1n  school.   They  were 
asking  for  1t,  and  I  tried  to  present  some  1n  a  supplementary  way, 
but  there  got  to  be  less  and  less  time,  you  know  how  it  was  last 
semester  with  all  the  tests. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Word  Attack  Manual  (Rudd,  1979)  is  1n 
order*   The  book  1s  basically  concerned  with  teaching  students  how  to 
pronounce  words:   what  1s  generally  termed  "decoding*  or  "phonological 
recoding."  The  sections  of  the  book  have  such  titles  as  "What's  in  a 
Word"  (syllables);  "Jreak  It  Up";  "The  Consonant  Letters  and  Consonant 
Blends";  and  so  on.   A  large  amount  of  phonetic  transcription  1s  used. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  exercises  in  the  book  requiring  such  skills 
as  discrimination  between  graphically  similar  words  on  the  basis  of 
their  usage  in  a  sentence.   With  only  one  exception  (a  young  man  with 
"dyslexia,"  which  the  Instructor  defined  as  "reversal  qf  graphic  charac- 
ters"), all  of  the  students  observed  using  the  Word  Attack  Manual  were 
non-native  speakers  (mainly  they  were  southeast  Asians  and  Mexican-  —f 
Americans). 

Students  whose  first  language  is  other  than  English  pose  peculiar 
problems  for  the  reading  Instructors.    In  the  college,  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  reading  classes  1n  particular,  they  constitute  a  sizable  minority. 
There  are  two  groups:    "foreign"  students,  and  Spanish-speaking  students- 
these  are  the  Instructors1  categories.   As  one  instructor  put  itf  the 
H earning  ability"  of  foreign  students 

...seems  to  be  different.. .Now  that's  something  I  sort  of  dis- 
covered by  trial  and  error,  working  with  foreign  students.  The 
first  semester  that  I  had  a  number  of  foreign  students  here  I  gave 
the  (vocab Atry  placement)  test  and  according  to  the  test,  they 
were  lust  rock  bottom.   So  I  put  them  in  the  kinds  of  materials 
where  they  had  te*ted  and  found  out  very  quickly  that  the  materials 
were  mtich  too  easy,  and  they  had  no  reason  for  being  at  that  level. 
.  I  began  to  adjust  and  found  that  the  tests  are  not  good  Indicators 
(for  foreign  students) 

Interviewer:   When  you  say  "foreign,"  what  do  you  mean? 

Instructor:   Well,  I  mean  not  from  the  United  States,  not  native 
speakers  of  English,  and  I  don't  mean  in  the  sense  of  a  Chicano;  I 
mean  in  the  sfense  of  an  Iranian  or  a  Vietnamese. 

Many,  1f  :iot  all,  o.?  the  foreign  students,  Including  Mexican-Americans, 
were  characterized  by  themselves  or  by  Instructors  as  fluent  readers  in 
their  native  languages.  Their  enrollment  in  the  reading  elasses  did  not 
stem  from  reading  problems  per  se  as  from  their  desire  to  learn  English. 
As  one  instructor  expressed  it: 

...the  way  the  system  works,  many  foreign  students  sign  up  for 
developmental  classes,  and  they're  really  inappropriately  in  the 
class.   They  need  to  he  in  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  Class; 
but  the  way  the  system  works,  in  order  to  stay  in  the  country,  they 
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have  to  take  credit  courses  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  1s  not 
a  credit  course,  and  1t  also  takes  more  of  their  time  than  this 
does,  and  they  think  they  can  learn  English  by  taking  a  reading 
coursei-Whlch  1s  Impossible.    I  have  no  training  1n  teaching  English 
as  a  Second  Language,  nor  do  I  have  the  time  1n  the  class... 1f 
those  students  are  going  to  take  developmental  Studies  classes  they 
need  to  be  1n  classes  where  they  can  get  what  they  need... Maybe  a 
conversation  class.    I  just  *ave  had  several  that  are  .lust  lost... I 
had  one  a  couple  of  semester.- ago  that  almost  failed,  and  I  had  to 
just  really  threaten,  but  he  was  driving  a  taxi  12  hours  a  day  and 
taking  three  courses,  and  he  didn't  speak  English  at  all,  and 
certainly  didn't  read  1t  very  well,  but  he  would  take  the  work  home 
and  his  girl  friend  would  help  him. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  presence  of  ESL  students  1n  the  reading 
classes— many  students  who  complete  the  course  offerings  for  ESL  still 
are  not  able  to  read  English.   According  to  the  department  head, 

the  way  we  teach  reading  1s  through  the  patterns  of  written  English, 
so  therefore  If  you  happen  to  be  a  foreign  student,  you  find  tha* 
extremely  useful... But  we  do  not  have  a  consciously  designed  ESL 
reading  course  1n  our  developmental  program.    (Nor  1s  there  a 
reading  course  in  the  ESL  program). 

Whether  the  reading  instructors  actually  teach  reading  by  "the 
patterns  of  Enqllsh  writing"  is,  of  course,  debatable.   The  Word  Attack 
Manual,  with  which  most  of  these  students  are  first  confronted,  only 
slightly  addresses  the  "patterns  of  English  writing."   The  66-Passaoes 
book  and  the  Word  Clues  book  are  certainly  not  designed  for  tSL  students. 
The  phonol ogicaT^recoding  strategy  embodied  1n  the  Word  Attack  Manual  is 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  those  being  taught. to  read  already  have 
a  native  command  of  the  spoken  language  and  that  by  teaching  "sound- 
letter  relationships"  one  can  enable  the  student  to  draw  upon  this 
spoken  language  competence  to  make  the  written  language  comprehensible. 
The  debates  about  the  psychol1ngu1st1c  or  pedagogical  validity  of  this 
approach  do  not  concern  us  directly  here.   Rather,  the  situation  1s 
cited  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Importance  of  available  textbooks  and 
training  to  classroom  Instruction.   One  can,  1t  seems,  get  a  graduate 
education  1n  "reading"  without  encountering  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  teaching  reading  to  speakers  of  other  languages;  moreover,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  textbooks  easily  available  for  this  purpose.   The  result 
1s  that  students  who  exhibit  problems  formally  similar  (e.g.,  poor 
performance  on  standardized  tests)  to  those  exhibited  by  native-English 
speakers  (a  category  with  which  the  Instructors  would  be  familiar  from 
their  training,  and  for  whom  textbooks,  and  Instructional  strategies 
have  been  developed)  are  treated  1n  the  same  fashion  as  the  native 
speakers,  even  though  the  substantive  bases  of  the  reading  problems  of 
these  two  groups  may  be  quite  different. 

In  this  sense,  then,  Instruction  may  be  influenced  by  national 
systems  of  training  and  textbook  production  and  distribution.  These 
systems  are  geared  to  the  problem  of  teaching  native  speakers  of  English 
to  read  English,  the  tests  and  measures  of  reading  ability  implicitly 
^ssume  that  the  test- takers  are  native  speakers— that  is,  they  assume 
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that  "reading"  is  a  "skill" -built  upon  the  base  of  a  common  command  of  a 
spoken  language,  so  that  what  one  "measures"  with  a  standardized  test  is 
not  a  particular  use  of  (written)  language  1n  a  peculiar  situation  (the 
sterile,  ritualized  atmosphere  of  the  properly  conducted  standardized 
test),  but  an  autonomous  "skill"  with  an  existence  independent  of  use. 

V 

V.   The  Vocabulary  Component  of  the  Reading  Classes 

With  the  vocabulary  component,  we  come  to  something  not  directed 
toward  a  specific  population,  but  intended  for  the  entire  population  of 
the  readliv?  classes.   The  genera^  Importance  of  "vocabulary"  to  stu- 
dents1 acaoemlc  careers  i»  stressed  by  instructors  when  giving  ration- 
ales for  this  component:  > 

•••the  highest  correlation  that  exists,  you  know,  among  facets  of 
standardized  tests  Is  between  vocabulary  and  IQ...each  of  us  in  a 
developmental  sequence  needs  to  be  enriching  our  word  store... our 
developmental  students,  who  come  sometimes  from  very,  uh,  limited 
experiential  backgrounds  in  the  sense  of  academics  particularly— 
they  need  to  work  at  that  very  consistently •••like  learning  300  new 
words  1n  the  course  of  the  semester** 

An  instructor  on  another  campus  was  even  more  direct  in  a  written  ration- 
ale given  for  a  proposed  vocabulary  course: 

There  1s  a  correlation  between  success  in  life  and  size  of  vocabu- 
lary. * 

A  good  vocabulary  will  help  you  succeed  in  college. 
A  wide  range  of  words  is  important  because  a  knowledge  of  words 
.  allows  students  to  express  themselves  more  clearly. 

Improved  vocabulary  increases  scores  on  entrance  exams  and  intelli- 
gence tests.  ^ 

The  image  here  is  of  "vocabulary"  as* a* set  of  decontextualized  items  on 
a  word  list  stored  in  the  head  (e.g.,  "size"  of  vocabulary,  "word  store"). 
There  is  no  mention  given  to  readinq,  writing  or  comprehension  in  these 
rationales. 

Textbooks  i 

The  readinq  instructors  use  a  "programmed11  text  to  teach  vocabulary: 
the  Word  Clues  (New  York:   McGraw-Hill)  series.   There  are  seven  books 
1n  the  Word  Hues  series,  sharing  the  same  format.   All  that  changes 
from  book  to  book  is  the  "difficulty"  of  the  300  words  each  contains. 
No  criteria  were  given  (in  the  books)  for  the  selection  of  the  words  or 
the  evaluation  of  their  difficulty.* 

The  layout  of  the  Word  Clues  books  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  1s  to  quote  from  an  introductory  page  entitled  "How 
to  Use  TMs  Book": 

WORD  CLUES  is  a  proqrammed  book.    It  teaches  you  in  a  step-by-step 
fashion  and  tells  you  Immediately  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong. 
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You  don't  read  the  pages  in  this  book  in  the  usual  way.  You 
have  probably  noticed  that  the  pages  are  divided  into  bands  of 
white  and  gray.   Each  of  these  bands  is  called  a  frame,  and  all  of 
the  frames  are  numbered.   You  work  through  the  book  "by  the  numbers," 
turning  the  page  for  each  new  frame,  and  working  only  on  the  right- 
hand  page.    (You  are  further  encouraged  not  to  work  on  the  left-hand 
pages  by  the  fact  that  they  are  printed  upside-down.   When  you  are 
half-done  with  book,  you  turn  it  over  and  work  back  to  the  front.) 
After  starting  with  frame  1,  you  go  on  to  la  (on  the  next  right-hand 
page),  lb  (on  another  page,  and  so  on)... (Word  Clues,  no  page 
number) . 

There  are  three  frames1  for  each  word  (a_,  b,  and  c).   Frame  a.  gives  the 
word  and  a  phonemic  transcription  of  it  aTong  with  a  sentence  using  the 
word— from  this  the  student  is  to  write  a  definition  of  synonym  of  the 
word.    Frame  b  contains  another  sentence  using  the  word,  and  the  student 
Is  given  a  choice  of  four  possible  definitions.   Frame  c.  contains  a 
definition  of  the  word  taken  from  the  acott,  Foresman  Intermediate 
Dictionary,  and  the  student  is  qiven  a  number  of  sentences  using  the 
word  ,and  must  choose  the  sentence(s)  in  which  it  is  used  correctly. 
This  sequence  Is  repeated  300  times  in  each  book.   The  exercises  in 
frames  a.  and  b  are  designed  to  help  the  student  learn  to  use  context  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  unknown  words.   The  correct  answer  for  each  frame 
appears  on  the  following  page,  same  side  of  the  book. 

Explanations  for  the  Use  of  Such  Texts 

In  discussing  the  vocabulary  texts  and  the  instructors'  views  bf 
them,  three  methods  of  legitimation  surfaced.   The  first  was  a  simple 
appeal  to  authority— the  writers  of  the  text  had  done  "extensive  research" 
to  determine  the  proper  words  that  college  students  should  learn.  (This 
research  consists  of  "core  vocabularies"  and  frequency  lists  and  so  on). 
Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  books  are  indeed  intended  to  teach 
students  words,  that  they  will  need  to  know  in  college.   How  could  this 
be  determined?  The  only  reasonable  possibility  would  be  to  base  the 
word  selection  on  educational  texts  that  students  might  actually  be 
expected  to  encounter— and  then  determine  in  some  way  which  of  these 
words  were  most  Important,  or  most  difficult,  and  most  often  misunder- 
stood.  The  Interesting  point  here  1s  that,  at  best,  the  vocabulary 
component  can  act  only  as  a  supplementary  aid  to  the  reading  of  texts- 
implying  that  the  books  are  to  be  used  in  close  association  with  texts. 
However,  since  these  are  standardized,  nationally-produced  and  distrib- 
uted vocabulary  texts,  it  is  inherently  Impossible  to  integrate  them 
with  the  constellation  of  texts  used  on  a  local  level  for  specific 
programs  corresponding  to  a  student's  career  through  the  college. 

The  second  mode  of  legitimation,  however,  suggests  another  possibil- 
ity.  This  mode  might  be  appropriately  called  "redefining  the  problem," 
and  Is  exhibited  by  the  Instructor  who  draws  the  parallels  between 
vocabulary  knowledge  and  IQ  and  e.<per1ent1al  background— it  Is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  vocabulary  building,  in  other  words,  as  of  cognitive 
ability  and  experience.   However,  one  could  also  draw  the  moral  from 
that  Instructor's  re-definition  of  the  problem,  that  vocabulary  building 
should  really  be  a  means,  not  of  teaching  a  list  of  words,  but  of  teach- 
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ing  students  how  to  Uncover  the  meanings  of  words  using  contextual 
clues.   This,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  writers  of  the 
book,  who  state  in  their  introduction  that 

There  are  several  methods  that  may  be  used  in  unlocking  the  meaning 
of  unfamiliar  words.    But  the  quickest  and  most  practical  approach 
is  knowing  how  the  context,  or  the  Words  around  the  unknown  word, 
can  unlock  the  meaning.    This  method  is  called  using  context  clues 
or  "word  clues." 

From  this  perspective,  then,  the  aim  is  not  to  teach  content-- 300  words— 
but  a  skill,  using  context  to  infer  word  meanings.    If  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  instructor's  aim  in  teaching  vocabulary,  using  these  particular 
books,  an  emphasis  on  working  with  the  skill  in  the  classroom  should  be 
evident,  rather  than  an  emphasis  on  learning  the  300  words.    In  other 
words,  the  instructors1  selection  and  legitimation  of  texts  implies 
certain  things  about  their  actions  in  the  class.   As  described  below, 
how »ver,  there  are  dramatic  inconsistencies  between  theory  and  practice. 

There  was  one  final  mode  of  legitimation,  used  by  each  of  the 
instructors:    satisfaction  of  the  students.    That  is,  if  the  students 
like  the  books  and  feel  that  they  are  helpfulTthen  the  books  are  good 
books • 

Initially,  I  did  not  like  the  Word  Clues— I've  never  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  programmed  instruction. ..But  in  talking  to  the  stu- 
dents, the  students  like  them... I've  asked  several  semesters: 
'What  did  you  think  of  the  Word  Clues  book;  did  you  think  it  helped 
you1?— and  they  liked  it.    And  one  thing  that  it  does,  it  presents 
the  word  in  context,  it  presents  the  synonyms,  it  has  definitions, 
it  has  check-up  tests  and  review  tests.    I  think  that  the  disad- 
vantage is,  that,  like  now  we're  doing  50  words  in  two  weeks— I 
don't  see  any  way  that  a  person  can  assimilate  50  new  words  in  two 
weeks.    You  have  to  assume  that  maybe  they  already  know  60%  of  the 
words,  and  so  they  really  only  learn  20  new  words,  which  is  possi- 
ble... 

All  of  these  legitimations  are  premised,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  words  the  students  are  to  learn  are  in  some  way 
"appropriate11— because  they're  relevant  to  the  students1  academic  careers 
or  because  they  fit  well  into  the  students'  cognitive  developmental 
sequence,  cr  because  learning  them  is  in  some  sense  satisfying  to  the 
students.    It  follows  then,  that  the  placement  of  the  student  into  one 
of  the  seven  books  in  the  Word  Clues  series  is  extremely  important. 

Placement  in  the  Vocabulary  Component 

The  tests, used  to  place  students  in  the. appropriate  Word  Clues  book 
are  constructed  by  full-time  instructors.    They  take  a  selection  of 
words  (on  a  random  basis,  according  to  the  instructors)  from  each  of  the 
seven  books,  which  are  graded  in  difficulty  from  Book  G  (the  easiest)  to 
Book  M  (the  most  difficult).   To  be  placed  in  a  particular  book,  the 
student  must  get  at  least"  752  of  the  words  , from  the  preceding  book 
right;  when  the  student  gets  fewer  than  75X  of  the  words,  from  a  given 
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book  correct,  he  or  she  is  placed  in  that  book.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
test  (Words  from  Book  6): 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


pamphlet 
displease 
postpone 
marine 


c. 
d. 
e. 


a. 
b. 


annoy 
delay 
tag 

booklet 
of  the  sea 


label 


There  are  similar  sets  of  words  drawn  from  each  of  the  other  six  books. 

Theoretically,  a  student's  test  score  should  show  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  errors  (since  vocabulary  books  supposedly  increase  1n 
difficulty).   However,  as  one  instructor  who  has  praised  the  books 
without  reservation  In  Interview  noted  1n  a  staff  meeting,  MI  very 
rarely  saw  a  progression  1n  my  tests.   The  score  bounced  around  like  a 
ball."  The  Instructors  first  attributed  this  to  "poor  test-making"  on 
their  part,  and  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the  test  produced  the  same 
results:    students  scoring  higher- on  a  more  "difficult"  book  than  on  an 
"easier"  book  (e.g.,  less  than  75%  correct  on  Book  «J,  but  more  than  75% 
correct  on  Book  L).    In  some  Instances,  1n  fact,  students  who  were 
repeating  the  reading  course  (e.g.,  having  taken  the  Intermediate  level 
and  returning  to  take  the  advanced  level)  would  score  below  75%  on  the 
set  of  words  drawn  from  the  book  they  had  used  1n  the  previous  semester 
(and  over  which  they- had  recently  passed  a  rather  comprehensive  test). 
Part  of  the  problem  may,  of  course,  be  that  it  1s  Impossible  to  arrange 
any  strict  hierarchy  of  the  difficulty  of  words.   One  may  say  something 
about  their  commonness  or  frequency  of  appearance' 1n  a  given  type  of 
text,  but  this  cannot  be  ^problematically  equated  with  recognizabllity 
or  familiarity.   Then  again,  part  of  the  problem  with  the  test  may 
Indeed  have  to  do  with  "poor  test-making."   However,  the  problems  such 
as  those  of  the  student  repeating  the  course  and  not  being  able  to 
accurately  match  the  words  he  had  studied  1n  the  previous  semester, 
leads  us  to  another  very  Important  consideration:    the  way  the  vocabu- 
lary component  actually  1s  taught  1n  the  classrooms. 

Teachl ng  * Vocabul ary 

The  teaching  of  the  vocabulary  component  changed  over  the  thr^e 
semesters  1n  which  classes  were  observed.   During  the  first  semester 
observed,  the  students  were  required  to  memorize  a  set  number  of  words 
each  week  and  to  take  a  test  1n  which  they  were  presented  with  a  short 
descriptive  paragraph  and  a  list  of  ten  of  the  words  they  had  been 
studying.   They  were  then  supposed  to  write  a  short  passage  on  the  theme 
of  the  given  paragraph,  using  all  of  the  listed  words  properly.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  words  to  the  cctual  reading  experiences 
of  the  students,  nor  were  th*»re  any  attempts  to  cultivate  the  "skill"  of 
using  context  to  determine  word  meaning.   The  words  were  presented  to 
the  students. only  1n  relation  to  their  use  on  the  tests,  and  no  classtlme 
was  spent  on  the  vocabulary  component  except  preparing  for,  taking,  and 
reviewing  the  vocabulary  tests— and  this  was  Indeed  a  significant  amount 
of  time:   over  a  third  of  the  class  sessions  that  semester  were  spent 
either  in  vocabulary  testing  or  in  preparing  for  vocabulary  tests.   At  a 
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staff  meeting  late  that  semester  the  reading  Instructors  decided  to 
revise  this  vocabulary  curriculum  rather  severely. 

One  Instructor  began  by  saying  that,  with  regard  to.  the  Word  Clues 
book,  the  stidents  had  so  much  outside  pressure  on  them  (work  and  family 
were  mentioned)  that  It  was  necessary  for  Instructors  to  put  additional 
pressure  on  them  to  make  them  do  the  work:   that  Is,  grade  them  for  It. 
This  Instructor  pointed  out  that  since  the  students  are  expected  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  working  In  the  vocabulary  books,  then  that 
work  should  help  their  grades— the  tests  should  not  be  the  only  measures 
of  performance.   Another  Instructor  agreed  that  a  system  was  needed  by 
which  they  could  make  certain  that  the  students  were  doing  all  the  units 
In  the  Word  Clues  book— and  learning  to  spell  the  words  also..  To  d<r 
this,  It  was  suggested  that  the  students  be  required  to  make  up  3"  x  5" 
Index  cards  with  each  word,  Its  definition,  and  a  sentence  in  which  the 
word  Is  used.    Before  the  vocabulary  tests,  these  cards  and  the  vocabu- 
lary textbooks  themselves  would  be  collected,  and  the  students  would  be 
given  a  '"check"  if  they  had  done  the  work  and  a  zero  1f  they  had  not. 
There  is  some  discussion  here  as  to  whether  or  not  the  students  should 
get  some  credit  for  filling  out  all  their  vocabulary  cards.   Then  the 
topic  of  %he  tests  themselves  surfaced.   There  was  a  general  feeling 
among  the  reading  Instructors  that  they  are  very  pressed  for  time  In  the 
classrooms— and  much  of  their  dissatisfaction  was  directed  toward  the 
amount  of  testing  done:    "diagnostic"  tests  Included  and  finals  excluded, 
there  were  23  tests  given  1n  the  15-week  semester— over  half  of  them 
vocabulary  tests.    As  one  Instructor  complained,  "I'm  really  feeling 
extremely  frustrated  because  there  have  been  so  many  tests  that  I  haven't 
had  time  to  teach  reading  comprehension."   Another  Instructor,  in  an 
Interview,  saw  the  number  of  tests  in  the  fall  semester  was  having  an 
even  more  dramatic  Impact:  \ 

I  started  out  with  17  students  and  ended  up  with  like  9... and  that 
was  a  lot  more  dropping  out  than  I  was  used  to— they  just  couldn't 
handle  It.   You  know  I  had  tests,  test  this  week  and  test  this  week  . 
and  test  this  week...  ' 

It  was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  Word  Clues  tests  from  12  to  6  and 
to  discontinue  the  essay- type  vocabulary  tests.  One  of  the  Instructor's 
comments  that  "without  the  essay  tests,  we're  not  going  to  see  their 
writing  problems."  "We  could  see  them,"  another  Instructor  replies, 
"but  we  couldn't  do  anything  about  them."  The  department  head  said  that 
s/he  had  "had  students  tell  me  that  the  essay  tests  were  really  helpful, 
but  It  took  us  away  from  the  focus  on  reading  comprehension." 

On  first  glance,  this  is  merely  the  familiar  story  of  organizational 
constraints  (time  pressures,  etc.)  Impinging  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Instruction.   But  In  this  case,  the  changes  Introduced  follow  a  rather 
Interesting  pattern.   Consider  for  a  moment  the  possible  reasons  for  the 
remarkable  amount  of  testing  In  the  first  place— obviously,  the  Idea  Is 
to  see  that  the  students  are  learning  the  words.   Despite  this  constant 
testing,  however,  the  Instructors  could  not  be  sure  that  the  students 
were  actually  doing  the  work  In  the  books  and  learning  the  words.  Thus, 
they  Introduce  a  highly  visible,  but  pedagoglcally  debatable,  demand 
that  the  students  write  up  words  and  definitions  on  Index  cards.  The 
number  of  tests  Is  reduced,  and  the  type  of  tests  used  Is  simplified 
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from  essay  tests  to  simple  true/false,  multiple-choice  tests.    In  essence, 
the  Instructors'  main  concern  has  become  the  accounting  for  the  students' 
work—not  so  much  the  teaching  of  any  particular  content  or  skill.  This 
concern  was  borne  out  to  some  extent  1n  the  spring  semester,  during 
which  vocabulary  was  not  mentioned  1n  class  after  the  books  were  pre- 
sented and  explained  1n  the  first  week  of  class.    Instead,  the  instruc- 
tors preferred  to  concentrate  on  reading  comprehension. 

As  a  reading  Instructor  (1n  the  summer  semester)  put  1t:  "The 
difficult  part  of  the  course  1s  reading  comprehension— it  really  1s. 
Vocabulary  1s  really  quite  straightforward."   As  this  Instructor 
explains  the  system  of  making  up  vocabulary  cards,  and  so  on,  she  says 
to  the  students: 

I  know  that  sounds  high  school ish,  but  there's  a  very  high  correla- 
tion between  work  done— completion  of  the  lessons— and  the  grade 
you  make  on  the  test.    So  I  want  to  know  1f  a  bad  grade  1s  the 
result  of  your  not  doing  the  work  in  the  book,  or  1f  it's  the  ' 
result  of  your  being  1n  too  difficult  a  book. 

Taking  the  statement  at  face  value,  the  reading  teachers'  Idea  of  the 
vocabulary  component  1s  that  1t  does  not  require  instruction— that  1f 
the  student  1s  1n  the  proper  book  and  does  the  work,  then  he  will  learn 
the  words  (or  at  least  score  well  on  the  test).    In  order  to  make  sure 
the  student  does  the  work,  the  Instructors  assign  busy-work  (maklog  up 
vocabulary  cards  and  so  on)  which  they  regularly  check.    In  a  sense,  the 
vocabulary  Issue  1s  minor.    The  real  concern,  for  the  teachers,  Is  with 
teaching  reading  comprehension.   Therefore,  as  little  time  as  possible 
,1s  spent  on  vocabulary  in  the  classes. 

Implications  of  the .Vocabulary  Component 

it  has  been  suggested  that  the  vocabulary  component  1s  not  Inte- 
grated Into  the  reading  program  1n  any  meaningful  way— that  1s,  1t  1s 
not  related  to  reading  comprehension— and  that  assertions  that  the 
vocabulary  words  were  helpful  1n,  regular  courses,  or  fostered  the  stu- 
dents' general  cognitive  development,  cannot  be  supported.    It  seems 
rather,  that  the. vocabulary  component  1s  the  result  of  an  underlying 
assumption  that  "vocabulary"  1s  Important  (after  all,  look  at  how  much' 
of  the  standardized  test  deals  with  vocabulary),  and  therefore  should  be 
taught  (after  all,  look  at  all  the  textbooks  for  teaching. vocabulary); 
but,  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  why  vocabulary  1s  Important,  or  how  1t 
is  Important.   The  result  1s  that~tne  vocabulary  component  1s  relegated 
to'  homework  of  a  very  mechanical  nature,  the  use  of  programmed  texts  or 
reading  machines. 

Having  made  these  observations,  we  must  now  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  students  1n  the  reading  courses,  both  1n  their  comments  1n  class  and 
1n  Interviews  outside  of  class  Insisted  that  the  vocabulary  component 
was  helpful  and  valuable  to  them— much  more  so,  In  fact,  than  the  ma.ior 
component  of  the  course  (1n  terms  of  time  allotment  and  1n  the  eyes  of 
the  Instructors):   comprehension.    How  does  one  explain  this? 

Is  1t  because  the  students  actually  see  the  words  elsewhere  1n 
print,  and  having  memorized  the  meanings,  Improved  their  reading  compre- 
hension? As  one  student  put  1t: 
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I'*d  come  up  to  a  word  that  I  didn't  quite  understand,  but  I'd  just 
continue.    You  know,  I  wouldn't  stop  and  Investigate  in  the  diction- 
*   ary  and  find  out  what  the  words^meant,  and  now  with  the  reading... 
I'll  come  upon  the  word  and  say,  'Boy!,  so  that's  what  that  means!' 

perhaps  the  students  think  favorably  of  the  vocabulary  component  s.imply 
because  knowledge  of  words  is  a  more  visible  and  concrete  accomplishment 
than  the  more  amorphous  "comprehension."   As  a  s^udefpt  explained: 

...the  only  reason  that  I  got  An  there  was  that  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand terms,  you  know,  not  read  novels  or  things,  I  just  wanted  to 
understand  more  words... to  throw  at  people,  you  know... 

# 

Agaiff,  the  reason  for  the  students'  favorable  attitudes  may  be  that,  as 
most  of  them  have  histories  of  academic  difficulties,  and  as  the  vocabu- 
lary component  is  relatively  easy  (credit  for  making  up  index  cards, 
true/false  tests)  their  success  with  the  vocabulary  encourages  them  and 
"builds  up  their  self-confidence: 

I  learned  a  lot,,  you  know.    I  went  and  took  that  test,  I  knew  every 
word  on  it.    So. that  wasn't  that  bad,  even  though  I  made  a  95— 
that's  five  points  off  for  not  getting  it  all  done. 

Interviewer:   The  words  that  you  study,  are  those  words  that  you 
run  across  very  often? 

Student:  '  Oh  yeah.  The  book  that  he  gave  me  is  a  very  easy  one'. 
In  fact,  I  know  almot  all  the  words.  There's  a  couple  all  scat- 
tered around  that  I  don't  know... 

To  state  the  problem  another  way,  the  knowledge  the  students  acquire 
in  the  classroom  may  have  little  direct  effect  on  their  success  in  other 
classrooms,  or  on  the  attainment  of  their  occupational  aspirations.  It 
may,  however,  have  an  indirect  relation  insofar  as  (1)  the  knowledge  is 
required  to  pass  a  course,  and  passing  a  course  is  a  necessity  for 
acquiring  an  educational  credential  which  is  (purportedly)  translatable 
into  a  iob;  or  (2)  the  acquisition  process— however  irrelevant  the  . 
knowledge  acquired  is  to  anything  else  in  the  world— gives  the  student 
satisfaction  and  may. improve  his  or  her  self-concept  and  motivation,  and 
thereby  lead  to  improved  chances  for  success  in  other  pursuits  (inherent 
1n  this  process  are  the  cognitive  and  affective  outcomes). .  There  appears 
to  be  some  truth" In  both  of  the  alternatives  outlined  above.    Yet,  if  we 
accept  these  as  legitimate  outcomes  of  education,  we  are  faced  with  the 
argument  that  it  doesn't  matter  what  gets  taught  in  the  classrooms  as 
long  as  a  credential  In  produced  or  the  student  is  made  to  feel  better 
about  him/herself.    In  fact,  1n  response  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
vocabulary  component  of  the  reading  course  was  poorly  integrated  Into 
the  rest  of  the  course  and  largely  Irrelevant  to  the  other  curricula  of 
the  college,  the  Instructors  responded  by  producing  a  large  number  of 
student  evaluations  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  students  h&d  answered 
such  questions  as  "Do  you-  feel  you  learned  a  lot  of  words?"  positively. 

The  assumptions  underlying  the  approach  to  vocabulary,  and  Implicit 
1n  the  standardized  tests  and  the  products  of  the  textbook  industry,  are 
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that  words,  decontextualized  and  given  simple  determinate  meanings,  are 
listed  Independently  Jn  memory,  and  that  the  size  of  this  11st  of  "store" 
or  words  determines  or  strongly  Influences  one's  reading  ability  or 
general  Intelligence.   There  also  seems  to  be  a  pedagogical  assumption— 
for  this  1s  how  I  interpret  the  classroom  practice— that  the  way  one 
builds  these  lists  or  stores  4s  by  rote  memorization,  Item  by  Item: 
reading  as  one  word  after  another.   This  1s  not  to  say  that  the  reading 
Instructors  would  necessarily  accept  these  assumptions  as  I  have  stated 
them.   Rather,  my  argument  1s  that  these  assumptions  are  embedded  1n  the 
resources  upon  which  the  Instructors  rely  to  teach  the  classes.  The 
reading  Instructors  themse]ye$  would  insist  that  the  heavy  reliance  on 
the  materials  allows  them  to  pursue  their  main  goal  in  the  classroom: 
the  teaching  of  "reading  comprehension."  To  see  iust  what  this  means  we 
now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  comprehension  component  of  the  reading 
classes. 

VI.  The  Comprehension  Component  of  the  Reading  Classes 

Teaching  "comprehension"  is  such  a  seemingly  self-evident  task  of 
developmental  reading  courses  (indeed,  1n  some  senses  "teaching  comprehen- 
sion" means  "teaching  reading")' that  no  one  feels  obliged  to  provide  a 
rationale  for  1t  (unlace  "vocabulary"  or  "reading  speed"  or  some  of  the 
other  components  of  reading  courses).    What  can  be  Identified,  however, 
is  an  explicit  theoretical  grounding  for  the  particular  type  of  cufricu- 

Ium  used  1n  this  program:  ' 

*  * 

...the  purpose  of  any  writing,  to  some  extent,  dictates  the  lin- 
guistic form  that  it  takes... Kinneavy,  for  example,  and  certainly 
I've  borrowed  greatly  frcsm  him  1n  talking  about  the  theory  of 
discourse,  ...breaks  that  whole  frame  of  reference  Into  four  com- 
ponents:  there's  pcfrsua^ive  writing,  referential  yftfting,  expres- 
sive writing,  and  HtBrtry  writing.... If  we  view  the  world  of 
writing  as  breaking  flown  Into  those  four  components .;. then  I 
think.. .1f  you  say,  'All  right;  the  given  Ways  of  writing  in  the 
world  are  this,1  then  you  have  to  sort  of  turn  the  thing  around  and 
say:    any  given  reader  must  be  able  to  read  different  sorts  of 
materials  according  to  their  purpose,  and  to  determine  what  that 
author's  purpose  1s,  what  his  aim  1$;..-and  that  those  kinds  of 
things  are  Very  relevant  in  a  framework  for  a  reader... My  own 
theoretical  framework  1s  very  dependent  upon  some  sort  of  process 
theories  of  reading,  like  you  come  across  1n  Kenneth  Goodman... I 
think  Goodman  1s  right  when  he's  talking  about  language  processing 
1n  a  hypothesizing  process,  based  on  cue-gathering... the  more  that 
we  can  alert  the  student  to  what  language  cues  are,  to  certain 
kinds  of  writing,  certain  purposes  of  the  writer,. I  think  the 
better  reading  comprehension  will  result. 

This  emphasis  on  discovering  the  "pwpose"  or  "aim"  of  the  writer  Informs 
the  pedagogical  approach  taken  in  teaching  reading  comprehension. 
However,  the  textbooks  selected  for  reading  comprehension  Instruction— or 
more  precisely,  the  use  of  the  textbooks— and  the  classroom  practice 
involving  other  written  language  materials  such  as  the  novels,  are  not 
specifically  linked  to  Klnneavy's  model  of  discourse.  1  m 
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The  Textbooks  of  the  "Comprehension"  Component 

Unlike  the  Word  Clues  books,  which  have  only  two  pages  of  Introduc- 
tion and  no  Instructor's  manual,  the  comprehension  books  present  a 
rather  elaborate  framework  of  reading.   Taking  the  88-Passaqes  to  typify 
the  others  (It  Is,  at  any  rate,  by  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  -the 
three  books  In  the  series),  we  find  the  following  characteristics. 

The  Student's  Edition  (1979  version  by  Gllmore,  Sack,  and  Yourman) 
contains  a  two-page  Introduction  In  which  the  students  are  Informed  that 
the  object  of  readlnq  1s  to  "master  the  author's  thoughts,"  by  means  of 
"asking"  the  right  questions.   The  students  are  told  that  the  questions 
to  ask  are  these  "six  basic  questions": 

1.  What  is  the  passage  about? 

2.  What  does  the  author  say  about  the  subject  matter? 

3.  How  does  the  author  support  his  generalization? 

4.  What  does  the  author  want  me  to  do? 

5.  What  can  I  conclude  about  what  I  have  read? 

6.  What  does  this  word  mean  as  used  Iff  this  passage? 
*   (1979,  no  page  number) 

The  Instructor's  Manual,  while  giving  a  rather  extended  exposition 
of  the  "Sack- Yourman  model"  of  reading,  labels  these  six  questions  under 
the  following  categories:   Subiect  Matter;  Generalization;  Detail; 
Significance;  Conclusion;  and,  Vocabulary  In  Context.   These  terms, 
especially  the  first  three,  are  very  Important  In  the  conduct  of  the 
readlnq  classes.   These  are  their  definitions,  as  given  In  the  Instruc- 
tor's Manual: 

1.  A  communication  Is  about  some  area  of  discourse,  some  set  of 
facts  and  Ideas.   This  Is,  of  course,  the  "topic."  We  label  it 
SUBJECT  MATTER.  *  ' 

2.  The  communication  can  be  thought  of  as  making  a  statement  about 
Its  SUBJECT  MATTER.   This  Is  the  "main  thought,"  or  "main  . 
idea."  We  label  It  GENERALIZATION. 

3.  The  author  of  a  reasonably  well-written  communication  will 
usually  support  his  GENERALIZATION  with  detail:  examples, 
Illustrations,  elaboratlve  description,  anecdotes,  etc.,  to 
clarify  or  establish  It.   We  label  this  supporting  material 
DETAIL. 

4.  In  some  communications,  the  author  will  establish  his  GENERALIZA- 
TION and  then  move  on  to  a  suggestion  or  command  to  the  reader 
to  take  actlori.   The  action  becomes  a  logical  step  If  the 
reader  accepts  the  GENERALIZATION.   We  label  this  call  to 
action  the  SIGNIFICANCE. 

5.  '  Further,  the  reader  himself,  or  the  writer,  may  draw  some 

conclusions  from  any  part  of  the  communication.;  We  label  these 
CONCLUSIONS. 
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6.   VOCABULARY  IN  CONTEXT,  a  concept  with  which  you  are  familiar, 

need  not  detain  us. 
( Instructor 1 s  Manual :vi 1-v1 i 1 )' 

In  the  students1  edition  of  the  88-Passages  book  these  six  categories 
are  transformed  into  multiple-choice  questions;  for  example,  t*  find  the 
"SUBJECT  MATTER/  the  student  is  given  a  question  that  begins  "Select 
the  Best  Title,"  followed  by  five  alternatives.    To  find  the  "GENERALIZA- 
TION/ the  student  is  given  the  phrase,  "The  main  idea  of  this  passage 
is  that;"  or  "according  to  the  passage,"  or  "The  best  statement  of  the 
main  idea  is  that"  or  some  other  formulation,  followed  by  five  alterna- 
tives.  The  questions  dealing  with  the  other  four  catego* 'es  are  spe- 
cifically based  on  the  passages— usually  they  look  like  completion 
questions;  e.g.,  "Man  absorbs  radiocarbon  primarily  from,"  followed  by 
five  alternatives  (for  DETAIL).   The  questions  in  the  88-Passages  book 
are  also  given  in  the  same  order;   Subject  Matter,  Generalization, 
Detail,  Conclusion  (sometimes  more  than  one),  Significance  and  Vocabu- 
lary occur  only  rarely. 

The  66-Passages^ book  is  aimed  at  students  reading  on  grade  levels 
1-8.5,  while  the  88-Passages  is  aimed  at  the  6th  through  9th  grade 
levels.   Using  the  Fry  and  Smog  readability  formulas,  as  wel I  as  a 
formula  of  their  own,  Sack  and  Yourman  claim  that  90?  of  the  passages  in 
the  66-Passages  book  are  written  at  the  6th  grade  level  or  below.    Us in  * 
the  Flesch  Reading  Ease  formula,  they  claim  that  53  of  the  88-Pas s?i«s 
9re  written  below  the  8th  grade  level.    Few  of  the  passages  in  either 
book  are  mpre  than  a  few  hundred  words  in  length. 

By  and  large,  the  reading  instructors  had  very  favorable  opinions 
of  the  Sack- Yourman  readers,  though  one  part-time  teacher  pointed  out 
that:  \ 

The  66-Passages  are  harder  to  grade,  because  it  has  more  open-ended 
questions,  but  actually  I  like  that  better  than  the  88-Passages 
because  the  multiple-choice  questions  are  sort  of  limiting. 

0 

As  will  be  seen  later,  others— instructor?  and  students-rcomplained 
about  the  limiting  nature,  not  only  of  the  Passages  book  questions,  but 
about  the  uses  of  the  categories  themselves. 

The  reading  instructors  were  asked,  in  taped  interviews,  to  give 
their  rationales  for  using  the  Passages  books.   A  part-time  instructor, 
who  had  taught  at  the  college  before  the  Sack-Yourman  books  were  intro- 
duced, compared  them  with  the  textbooks  previously  used: 

The  f  ^t  two  semesters  I  taught  this  course,  we  hdd  a  different 
textbook... and  it  taught  how  to  read  efficiently,  what  to  do  to 
find  the  mafn  idea,  how  to  use  the  library. ..there  -was  a  section  of 
vocabulary  using  roots  and  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  there  were 
tests  on  the  book  and  we  didn't  have  any  actual  comprehension  sorts 
of  things,  so  actually  we  were  teaching  how  to  read,  and  not  reading. 
Now,  I  think  we're  teaching  more  a  process  Chan  a  subject  matter. 
THcfh,  students  were  reading  in  a  textbook  and  then  being  tested 
over  the  material  in  the  book— whether  they  had  assimilated  it. 
And  I  think  what  we're  teaching  now  is  probabl,  more  valuable  to 
the  student,  because  I  think  any  of  them  could  go  out  and  read  a 
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self-help  book  and  figure  out  what  you're  supposed  to  do.  It's 
like  the  difference  betweej  knowing  what  you're  supposed  to  do  to 
lose  weight  and  actually  having  someone  guide  you  through  the 
,  process  of  1t... 

The  full-time  Instructor  defended  the  books  by  stressing  that  they  were 
the  best. available  on- the  market,  or  as  one  said,  that  they  "come  closest 
to  making  the  reading  comprehension  procedure  an  active  process  of 
analyzatlon." 

Placement  1n  the  Textbooks 

During  the  first  cUss  sessions  of  the  reading  course,  students  are 
given  "diagnostic"  tests  Intended  to  measure  their  ability  to  comprehend 
written  materials.   The  tests  themselves  are  really  extracts  from  the 
Sack-Yourman  readers.   That  1s,  three  passages,  along  with  the  questions 
provided  for  the  book  for  these  passages,  are  given  to  the  students.  In 
one  semester  "diagnostic"  tests  of  this  sort  were  extracted  from  both 
the  66^  and  88-Passaqes.    From  looking  over  a  number  of  these  tests, 
however,  1t  was  not  clear  what  the  basis  of  evaluation  was.   That  is, 
many  of  them  appeared  not  to  have  been  graded  at  all,  while  in  others 
there  seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  the  number  of  questions  missed 
on  these  "tests"  and  the  books  *nto  which  students  were  placed.  Students 
In  this  class,  though  some  had  been  assessed  to  be  on  a  fourth  grade  * 
reading  level  and  sdme  above  the  15th,  were  all  p.aced  in  the  88-Pass  ges 
book;   Theee-was  also  a  Cloze  test,  once  again  constructed  on  passages 
from  the  Sack-Yourman  books;  but  there  1s  no  evidence  that  1t  was  used 
for  any  purpose,  and  it  was  not  administered  again  1n  the  following 
semesters.    In  fact,  there  1s  now  only  one  "diagnostic"  reading  comprehen- 
sion test— the  one  derived  from  the  88-Passaqes  book.    A  reading  instruc- 
tor explained  the  use  of  the  tests  1n  this  way: 

...It  1s  only  necessary  really  to  give  the  88-Passaqes  test.  And 
the  reason  for  that  1s  that  the  students  scoring  consistently  10035 
on  that,  he's  going  to  do  100-Passages.    If  you  have  a  student 
who's  scoring  not  well  on  that,  he's  going  to  need  66-Passages.  So 
really,  the  middle  1s  all  you  need. 

Instructors  wpuld  also  have  students  read^aloud  to  them— especially 
stucents  who  scored  poorly  on  the  placement  tests— before  making  final 
decisions  about  which  book  they  were  to  be  placed  1n  (and  thus  which  of 
the  three  "courses"— beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced— they  would 
be  enrolled  1n).    However,  the  Instructors  later  decided  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  100-Passages  book:    few  students  "placed"  Into  them,  and 
those  who  did  were  effectively  excluded  from  the  bulk  of  classroom 
Interaction— the  group  discussions  with  the  66-and  88-Passaqes  groups. 
It  was  decided  that  students  1n  the  ''advance<Pr~course  would  also  work  in 
the  88-Passage:  book— thus  getting  the  full  benefit  of  class  discussion— 
and  that  their  work  would  be  supplemented  by  a  "speed  reading"  component, 
1n  which  they  worked  by  themselves  with  another  text  (by  Sack  and  Yourman) 
and  a  timer.   This  rearrangement  Illustrates  the  types  of  accommodations 
Instructors  must  make  to  organizational  constraints  (1n  this  case  a  lack 
of  time).    It  also  suggests  a  possible  assumption  unerlylng  the  teaching 
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of  reading:    that  one  can  teach  the  "skills"  of  reading  Independently  of 
any  consideration  of  what  is  being  read.   Thus,  it  is  thought  that 
students  are  better  off  reading  materials  (whose  "readability"  shows 
them  to  be  below  the  "grade-level"  of  the  students'  "ability"  as  "meas- 
ured" by  a  standardized  test— materials  which  the  students  have  "placed1 
out  of  on  the  "diagnostic"  tests)  which  are  perhaps  too  easy  for  them  as 
long  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  group  discussions  in  which  the  instruc- 
tor explains  the  "skills"  and  "concepts"  underlying  reading.  This 
assumption  1s 'possibly  to  some  extent  implicit  in  most  reading  programs-- 
indeed,  the  very  idea  of  reading  courses,  autonomous  and  independent, 
not  integrated  with  the  regular  courses  of  the  college,  not  tied  to  any 
content  or  sub.iect  matter  area  assumes  that  there  exists  a  "skill"  of 
"reading"  indifferent  to  the  reader's  purposes  in  reading  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  type  of  text  being  read.   We  will  now  turn  to  an  examina- 
tion of  just  how  such  assumptions  are  manifested  in  classroom  practice. 

Classroom  Practice 

I  begin  this  section  with  an  account  of  a  rather  atypical  event: 
an  attempt  by  a  reading  instructor  to  explain  to  "a  class  Kinneavy's 
theory  of  the  "aims"  of  writing  (at  any  rate,  an  interpretation  of  that 
theory).    This  attempt  took  place  during  the  first  semester  I  observed 
classes  and  was  never  repeated  by  any  other  instructor,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  (for  reasons  which  will  perhaps  be  apparent).    The  event  is 
worth  reviewing,  however   because  the  theory  the  instructor  tried  to 
present  remained  the  underpinning  of  his  pedagogy  (and  that  of  the  other 
instructors)  in  later  semesters,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  explicitly 
expounded.    It  provides  us  with  a  unique  opportunity,  then,  to  see  these 
assumptions  in  practice--and  to  see  some  of  the  problems  they  create. 

The  lesson  began  with  the  instructor  defining  the  "four  aims  of 
writing"  for  the  students:  < 

referential  writing— meant  to  inform  the  reader 
persuasi  ve~wri ti nq— meant  to  convince  the  reader 
literary  writing— meant  to  entertain  the  reader 
expressive  writing— meaRt  to  express  a  point  of  view 

A  few  people  are  taking  notes  as  the  instructor  writes  this  on  the 
board.    As  the  instructor  finishes,  he  asks  the  class  to  give  some 
examples  of  the  different  .types  of  writing.    Someone  says  that  newspaper 
editorials  are  persuasive.    Another  student  disagrees  with  this  and  asks 
why  editorials  are  persuasive.   Another  student  disagrees  with  this  and 
asks  why  editorials  should  not  be  labeled  expressive.   The  instructor 
replies  that  they  may  be  expressive,  but  that  their  primary  aim  is 
"persuasive."   The  argument  continues,  unti^  the  instructor  finally 
settles  it  by  saying  that  the  very  fact  that  something  is  published  on 
the  editorial  page  implies  that  it  is  meant  to  convince  the  public  of  a 
certain  point  of  view.    He  then  draw  a  "communication  model"  on  the 
board: 
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After  finishing  this  diagram,  the  Instructor  says:    "it  all  comes  from 
reality.   The  writer  encodes  his  Ideas  and  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
continuum,  the  reader  decodes  the  Ideas. *  The  Instructor  asks  the  class 
where  someone  writing  "referentlally"  would  fit  oh  the  model.   There  are 
no  answers.  The  Instructor  continues:   "Now,  1f  I'm  writing  referen- 
tlally, my  focus  will  be  very  much  on  reality.   A  persuasive  writer  will 
aim  where?  The  reader.   The  literary  writer?"   The  class  answers  this 
time:   "The  reader."  The  Instructor  asks:    "The  expressive  writer?" 
The  class  answers  again  "The  reader."   "The  reader,"  the  Instructor 
asks,  "No,  he's  trying  to*  express  Ms  own  Ideas;  he's  1n  a  dialogue  with 
himself."  The  student  seem  to  have  trouble  assimilating  this,  and  after 
a  moment,  the  Instructor  concedes  that  "If  you're  not  writing  for  the 
reader  to  some  extent,  then  there  wouldn't  be  any  reason  for  publish- 
ing." 

Someone  asks  1f  "persuasive  writing"  is  not  "Ideological."  The 
Instructor  reples  "Yes,  but  no  necessarily  so... you  must  be  cognizant 
that  all  writers  do  have  a  point  of  v1ew...1t's  not  always  obvious  that 
something  1s  written  for  a  persuasive  purpose." 

Someone  else  1s  still  not  sure  why  newspaper  editorials  are  not 
expressive.    The  Instructor,  Instead  of  going  Into  this. again,  says  that 
"...the  modeTs  are  to  be  tested.   What  this  gentleman  was  asking  1s  just 
the  sort  of  thing  I  want  us  to  do.   We  want  to  see  if  our  written  mater- 
ial fits  this  model...'." 

The  exchange  between  the  Instructor  and  the  students  highlight  some 
Important  aspects  of  the  Instructor's  conception  of  reading  that  were  to 
reappear  throughout  the  reading  program.    It  appeared  that  what  the 
students  were  objecting  to  was  the  Inference  from  the  Instructor's 
presentation  that  a  specimen  of  writing  had  to  belong  to  one  and  only 
one  category  of  writing  (in  tenr,s  of  the  model).    The  students  were 
arguing  that  a  piece  of  writing  might  fit  into  more  than  one  category. 
The  Instructor  first  answered  by  offering  the  notion  of  a  hierarchy  of 
purpose  (e.g.,  persuasion  Is  more  primary  than  expression  1n  the  case  of 
editorials).    But  then  he  Introduced  a  model  that  Implies  that  writing 
1s  for  one  purpose  only  (the' encoder-decoder  model,  which,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Instructor,  seems  to  Imply  that  no  expressive  writing  1s  ever 
published).   The  Instructor  then  switches  the  question  about  Ideological 
writing  back  to  a  position  that  a  piece  of  writing  can  fulfill  more  than 
one  function.   The  explanation  was  not  clear;  the  students  seemed  uncer- 
tain about  the  entire  discussion,  and  the  argument  was  left  unresolved. 
It  1s  assumed  that  meaning  1s  embedded  1n  written  language  precisely  and 
unambiguously  for  one  of  four  purposes.    The  task  of  reading  then  becomes 
one  of  ciphering  out  exactly  what  1t  Is  that  the  writer  Intended  to  say. 
The  "skills"  of  reading,  then,  are  passive,  receptive;  the  reader's 
opinions,  attitudes,  and  motivations  are  no^  to  Intrude  1n  the  reading 
process.   The  Instructor's  conceptualization  of  this  "skill"  as  com- 
pletely abstracted  for  social  usages  leads  to  the  confusion  of  trying  to 
tie  analytical  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  written  language  to 
concrete  social  manifestations  of  writing  (e.g.,, the  Idea  that  newspaper 
editorials  must  be  persuasive).   The  Implication  of  the  conception  of 
reading  described  above  1s  that  for  any  piece  of  writing  there  1s  one 
and  only -one  correct  Interpretation  (from  the  assumptions  that  the 
writer  "encodes"  a  precise  and  unambiguous  meaning).   The  Idea  of  pur- 
pose 1n  writing  takes  precedence  over  the  idea  of  purpose  1n  reading. 
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The  question  of  why  someone  reads  1s  reduced  to  the  behav1or1st1c  notion 
that  people. read  in  order  to  understand  what  they  read.   This  Is,  of 
course,  unexceptionable,  as  well  as  empty.    If  one  sees  a  man  throwing 
seeds  to  the  pigeons,  and  asks  him  what  he  Is  doing,  he  may  answer,  "I 
am  throwing  seeds  to  the  pigeons."   If  one  asks  wh£  he  1s  throwing  seeds 
to  the  pigeons,  however,  one  presumably  expects  more  of  an  answer  than 
"I  am  throwing  seeds  to  the  pigeons  so  that  the  pigeons  will  have  seeds." 
Are  the  seeds  thrown  to  feed  the  birds,  or  are  they  poisoned  seeds?  Are 
the  birds  being  fed  simply  for  humanitarian  purposes,  or  does  the  man 
simply  have  nothing  better  to  do:    or  perhaps  he  considers  pigeons 
heavenly  beings,  and  the  seed-throwing  Is  Intended  as  a  propitiatory 
act.    The  "distinction  1s  that  which  1s  commonly  made  In  the  social 
scienc  i  between  behavior-- the  throwing  of  seeds—and  action— the  mean- 
ings of  the  behavior.    In  this  framework,  then  the  reading  Instructors 
have  reduced  reading  to  a  behavior— the  decoding  of  unambiguous  signals 
embedded  in  print  by  a  writer.   The  reader  as  a  social  being  is  not 
considered.. 

Teaching  Reading  Comprehension  with  the  Textbooks 

The  manifestation  of  this  conception  of  reading  can  be  seen  1n  the 
conduct  of  the  reading  classes  observed  in  one  semester.   During  that 
semester,  when  the  students  were  not  taking  tests,  they  were  working  on 
"reading  comprehension."  That  is,  working  in  the  88-Passages  book,  and 
then,  later  in  the  semester,  discussing  novels  in  small  groups.  The 
substance  of  these  exercises  1n  "reading  comprehension"  consists  of  the 
students  reading  a  passage  and  then  finding  elements  of  it  that  fit 
certain  categories.   By  and  large,  two  categories  are  used,  both  taken 
from  the  Sack-Yourman  books:    Subject  Matter  and  Generalization. 

Subject  matter  1s  defined  by  the  Instructor  and  written  on  the 
board:    "the  -primary  topic  being  dealt  with  by  an  author.    It  identifies 
the  precise  aspect  of  the  general  topic  that  the  author  focuses  on."  To 
aid  the  students  1n  finding  a  Subject  Matter,  the  instructor  goes  on  to 
define  other  terms:    inclusive— "...to  be  inclusive  is  to  be  broad  in 
scope;  to  account  for  all  of  the  subordinate  parts.    It  means  there  are 
broad  boundaries"; 'exclusive  is  defined  as  "to  shut  out  as  *  member  of  a 
total  gro>  ;  to  be  exclusive  1s  to  particularize,   There  are  limited 
boundaries."   A  third  term,  "vague,"  is  defined  as  "not  clear,  precise 
or  definite;  lacking  1n  defined  limits."   However,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
done  on  comprehension— the  work  1n  the  88-Passagfes  book,  has  multiple- 
choice  questions.    In  discussion  of  .these  passages,  the  instructor  will 
usually  simply  seek,  or  give,  the  correct  answer.   The  only  places  where 
the  subiect  matter  and  the  generalization  have  to  be  derived  by  the 
students  are  in  practice  handouts  and  tests.    Even  here,  however,  the 
reading  task  was  more  of  a  searching  operation  than  a  process  of  inter- 
pretation.  The  instructor  1n  this  class  focused  entirely  on  what  was 
called  a  "stated  generalization."   The  students  were  asked  to  read  a 
passage  and  find  a  sentence  which  "contained  the  generalization."  That 
1s,  the  students  were  taught  to  look  for  the  main  Idea  in  print,  their 
own  paraphrased  statements  of  the  main  ideas  were  not  acceptable.  The 
<tuat1on  became  such  that,  when  the  Instructor  asked  the  class  for  the 
generalization,  he  would  be  answered  with  a  number  of  a  sentence  (e.g., 
"the  second  sentence"),  rather  than  with  an  actual  statement  of  the 
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generalization.  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  Instructor  did  move 
toward  a  conception  of  an  "unstated  general  1zat16n"~that  1s,  the  stu- 
dents were  taught  to  look  for  a  generalization  that  had  to  be  formulated 
1n  their  own  words.  However,  this  almost  always  translated  into  finding 
a  generalization  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Instructor.  No  ambigu- 
ity, no  conflicting  Interpretations,  were  permitted  by  the  Instructor. 
As  one  student  put  it: 

...I  was  sure  that  they  were  right  and  I  got  a  couple  of  them 
wrong,  and  I  thought,  why  1s  it  this  way?  And  he  says,  'Well, 
because  I  felt...'  So  it  was  because  he  felt  that  way.    So  you 
still  have  to  formulate  an  opinion  of  what  you  think  the  teacher 
will  feel...    '  . 

The  instructor's  emphasis  on  terminology  and  categories  became  so  overrid 
1ng  that  he  began  to  place  a  special  page  on  all  comprehension  tests  in 
which  the  students  had  to  define  the  terms  that  were  being  used  in 
class.   This  led  to  some  odd  situations.    For  example,  handing  back  one 
test,  the  Instructor  explained  to  the  class  that  most  of  the  people  had 
done  well  1n  analyzing  the  passages,  but  that  the  page  of  definitions 
had  caused  great  problems,  the  implication  being  that  memorization  of 
the  terms  had  some  value  beyond  helping  the  students  comprehend  passages. 
Knowledge  of  the  categories,  then,  became  an  end  1n  itself,  rather  than 
a  means  toward  reading  comprehension.   As  far  as  the  instructor  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  generalizing  or  inferring,  it  was  a 
matter  of  ffndlng  some  concrete  statement  that  was  a  "generalization." 
To  find  these  statements,  was,  1n  an  operational  sense  for  this  instruc- 
tor, to  comprehend  a  passage.    There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  in 
emphasizing  the  terms  and  categories  so  heavily,  the  instructor  may  have 
added  a  layer  of  difficulty  to  the  reading.   As  one  Mexican- American 
student,  a  recent  GEO,  and  fluent  reader  1n  Spanish,  put  1t: 

...all  those  words  she  says,,  they  are  new  to  me... I  first  started 

school  when  I  was  eleven  years... I  didn't  have  third  grade  nor 

fourth  grade  and  probably'all  those  words  she's  using,  even  the 
ones  I  miss,  they  teach  1n  those  years. 

Teaching  Reading  Comprehension  with  Novel s 

This  "definition"  of  reading  as  the  ability  to  categorize  written 
language  using  terms  specified*  by^he  Instructor  was  even  more  apparent 
in  the  way  the  novels  were  presented  to  the  class.    The  students  were 
asked  to  read  the  novels  out  of  class  and  to  spend  their  time  1n  class 
discussing  the  novels  by  filling  1n  categories  on  a  worksheet  distrib- 
uted in  class.    In  the  first  place,  many  students  had  difficulty  with 
such  concepts  as  "objective,"  "Impartial,"  and  "detached"  author.  It 
was  never  explained  why  the  ability  to  use  these  categories  was  expected 
to  aid  reading  comprehension  (the  categories  were,  in  fact,  borrowed 
from  a  textbook  written  by  two.  English  Instructors  at  the  college  and 
used  1n  English  courses  there).   On  tests  dealing  with  the  novels,  the 
students  were  asked  not  only  to  interpret  the  novel  and  answer  questions 
about  1t,  but  to  define  terms.   As  the  Instructor  put  1t  after  handing 
back  the  test  on  the  first  novel,  "The  test  was  not  only  testing  how 
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well  you  read  the  novel,  it  was  also  testing  how  well  you  understood 
those  concepts."   He  Instructed  the  students  that  when  they  read  the 
novels,  they  should  go  through  and  mark  or  highlight  the  passages  that 
corresponded  to  the  categories  on  the  worksheet.    Once  again,  however, 
it  was  the  instructor  who  decided  what  the  correct  answers— that  is,  the 
proper  uses  of  the  categories—were.    No  alternative  interpretations 
were  permissible.    Several  students  seemed  to  object  to  this,  to  feel 
that  it  was  constraining: 

I  disagreed  with  her  ideas  of  these  novels,  and  even  the  test,  I 
disagreed  with  the  test  sometimes  too,  because  she  had  stuff  on 
there  that  I  really  didn't  agree  with,  but  I  don't  know,  it's  up  to 
the  teacher.. . 

Another  student,  referring  to  the  other  students  in  the  class,  said: 

I  think  they're  reading  it  hoping  to  find  the  answer  that  he  wants 
'em  to  have... I  don^'t    link  none  of  'em  are  formulating  their  own 
opinions  about  it,  and  1  think  that's  important. . .these  concepts, 
should  be  on  a  one-to-one  basis.    If  it  fits  for  you  that's  fine, 
and  if  it  doesn't  it  shouldn't  be  something  that  you  pass  oat. 
Description  sheets  are  very  important,  but  that's  after  you've  read 
the  book.. .arid  then  if. ..you  find  that  you  can't  come  up  with  the 
answers,  then  maybe  it's  time  to  go  back  and  look... 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  two  of  the  three  novels  used  in  the  course— 
To  Kill  A  Mockingbird,  and  The  Ugly  American— were  made  into  movies.  In 
several  cases  this  seems  to  have  played  a  role  in  the  students'  comprehen- 
sion of  the  novels: 

Student:   The  Ugly  American,  I  didn't  even  read  that  one,  to  tell  ^ 


Interviewer:   Well,  how  did  you  do  on  the  test?  I 

Student:   Well  I  passed  it,  I  made  a  C  on  it.    I  was  surprised,  I 
had  seen  the  movie,  not  all  of  it  but  part  of  it.    Yeah.    But  To 
Kill  A  Mockingbird,  I  love  that,  I  enioyed  it.    You  know  Gregory 
Peck,  a  lawyer  and  all,  real  high  esteem. 

Revisions 

The  difficulty  students  had  in  fitting  aspects  of  the  novels  into 
the  categories  given  by  the  instructors  became  a  subject  of  some  interest- 
ing discussion  at  a  meeting  of  reading  teachers  held  at  the  end  of  our 
first  semester  of  observation.    One  of  the  part-time  instructors  com- 
mented that  her  students  were  uncomfortable  with  some  of  the  concepts 
used:   e.g.,  "point-of-view,"  and  "character."  Another  instructor 
replied  that  all  instructors  should  spend  more  time  talking  to  the 
students  about  those  concepts,  but  not  "in  terms  of  the  book  Itself... 
They  need  to  learn  to  apply  those  skills  to  any  book,  not  iust  the  ones 
we  use  in  class."  Notice,  again,  the  equation  of  reading  "skill"  with 
the  ability  to  manipulate  categories.    The  part-time  instructors  reiter- 
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ated  that  their  students  had  considerable  problems  with  the  concepts 
presented  out  of  a  context,  "my  third  level  students  had  no  concept  at 
all  of  po1nt-of-v1ew,  setting,  or  any  of  that.    Especially  the  GED's." 
She  went  on  to  say  that  she  would  rather  teach  them  the  first  book  (1n 
terms  of  the  categories)— to  let  them  have  a  "successful M  experience 
with  reading— because,  she  said,  many  of  her  Students  come  Into  the 
class  with  very  negative  attitudes  toward  reading: 

I  didn't  go  Into  the  book  and  talk  about  1t  1n  class,  because  you 
told  me  that  1f  I  did  they  wouldn't  bother  to  read  the  book.  But 
then  the  scores  on  the  first  book  test  were  just  too  low... 

An  Instructor  replied  that  he  thought  "...1f  you  gc  over  the  book  1n 
class,  then  you're  teaching  content  and  not  reading."   The  argument  went 
on  until  a  second  full-time  Instructor  Intervened  and  suggested  that 
both  methods  could  be  used;  and  after  some  discussion,  all  instructors 
agreed  to  teaching  the  concepts  1n  terms  of  the  first  novel,  and  then 
"going  cold"  on  the  second  novel— to  see  if  the  students  had  really 
learned  the  material. 

Instruction  1n  the  Reading  Classes  after  Revisions  1n  the  Syllabus 

In  part/ as  a  result  of  the  staff  meeting  described  above,  and  in 
part  through  the  development  of  new  handouts  and  exerd sesr  the  conduct 
of  the  reading  classes  the  following  semester  differed  considerably  from 
the  previous  one.   Basically,  the  changes  amounted  to  a  more  gradual 
approach  to  concepts  and  categories— achieved  by  division  and  multiplica- 
tion of  categories  previously  used.    What  follows  1s  a  skeletal  descrip- 
tion of  class  activities. 

Generalizing  Exercises 

The  first  step  1n  the  presentation  of  the  comprehension  component 
was  what  might  be  called  the  "categorizing"  exercises.    The  instructors 
read  a  series  of  words  and  told  the  class  that  one  of  the  words  was  a 
"general"  word,  while  the  rest  were  "specific."   The  students  were  to 
pick  out  the  "general"  words.    For  example,  one  11st  consisted  of  the 
words  "Pepper,  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  Spices,  Cloves,  Ginger."   None  of  the 
students  were  observed  to  have  any  difficulty  with  this,  though  many 
appeared  uncertain  of  the  purpose  of  the  exercise.    In  one  Instance, 
when  the  Instructor  asked  the  class  to  explain  "what  we  were  doing  1n 
this  exercise,"  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  the  answer  "elimina- 
tion?".  The  Instructor  misheard  this  as  "Relation,  right   that's  a  good 
term  for  1t."   After  this,  the  students  were  Introduced  to  the  Sack- 
Yourman  texts,  but,  unlike  the  previous  semester,  the  students  were  not 
expected  to  grasp  the  entire  "model"  at  once;  rather  much  more  time  was 
spent,  first,  on  elaborating  the  concept  of  "subject  matter  "  and  the 
concept  of  "generalizations"  was  approached  more  gradually.    One  example 
of  the  new  approach  to  generalizations  was  the  use  of  what  the  Instruc- 
tors referred  to  as  the  "levels  of  generality"  exercises  1n  which,  for 
example,  the  students  were  given  a  "general"  term  (e.g.,  "tool")  and 
were  asked  to  pick  out  corresponding  "specific"  terms  from  a  group 
(e.g.,  "chair,  hammer,  granite,  apple").   Another  exercise  1n  this 
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lesson  had  the  students  order  a  11st  of  words  by  their  "level  of  general- 
ity,11 for  example: 

continent 

countries 

states 

cities 

towns 

After  working  over  such  exercises,  the  students  are  glvon  handouts 
(prepared  by  the  full -time  Instructors)  containing  sample  passages  which 
they  work  over  1n  groups  without  the  instructor.   Observations  of  these 
groups  suggest  that  the  main  problem  from  the  students1  point  of  view 
was  to  come  up  with  something  that  would  satisfy  the  teacher.  For 
example,  in  preparation  for  a  test,  the  students  were  given  an  exercise 
1n  which  they  had  to  find  the  subject  matter  of  a  pas-age  and  its  "stated 
generalization.11   This  was  the  passage: 

President  John  F   Kennedy  feared  small,  crowded  rooms.  Richard 
Burton  hates  flying.   The  Queen  of  England  flees  from  spiders  and 
won't  go  outdoors  in  a  thunderstorm.   Millions  of  people  around  the 
world  from  all  walks  of  life  suffer  from  fears  which  are  called 
"phobias."   The  word  phobia  comes  from  the  Greek  word  phobos, 
meaning  fear.   Many  people  learn  to  handle  their  fears.    But  those 
who  are  not  able  to  may  spend  their  lives  worrying  about  them.  The 
phobic  person's  fear  often  results  1n  physical  problems.    He  may 
feel  as  if  he's  fainting,  suffocating  or  even  dying.    He  may  pant, 
sy*eat,  tremble  or  suffer  nausea.    He  may  run  away  or  stand  frozen 
1n  his  tracks.   According  to  doctors,  phobias  can  be  traced  tcvan 
earlier  situation  which  became  the  basis  for  a  lasting  fear. 

Now,  according  to  the  instructor,  the  "stated  generalization"  of  this 
passage  1s  "Millions  of  people  around  the  world  from  all  walks  of  life 
suffer  from  fears  which  are  called  •phobias'."   All  of  the  other  sen- 
tences are  considered  "details."   However,  it  1s  not  clear  the  the 
fourth  sentence  1s  anymore  of  a  ''generalization"  than  several  others 
that  follow.'  Conceivably,  it  1s  the  "most  general"— in  the  sense  that 
1t  assigns  a  property  to  a  group  of  "millions  of  people";  whereas  the 
other  sentences  speak  of  "many"  or  "the  phobic  person."   Still,  one  is 
hard  pressed  to  find  a  "main  idea"  in  this  passage  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence— and  so  were  the  students.    In  one  discussion  group,  a  woman 
tried  to  argue  that  the  generalization  was  "Many  people  have  phobias." 
To  this,  someone  replied:    "No,  you're  not  supposed  to  make  it  up,  you 
have  to  pick  it  out!",  and  the  same  student  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
was  necessary  to  "cooperate"  with  the  Instructor:    "You  have  to  give  him 
what  he  wants."   However,  for  reasons  just  suggested,  it  was  difficult 
for  these  students  to^detennine  just  what  the  Instructor  did  want— that 
is,  the  students  had  no  trouble  determining  that  the  fourtFsentence  was 
the  most  general  (1n  the  Instructor's  sense,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
"levels  of  generality"  exercise),  but  they  were  uncertain  whether  the 
instructor  would  consider  this  the  "subject  matter  statement"  of  the 
"stated  generalization."  The  result  was  that  when  the  group  finally  put 
its  answers  up  on  the  board,  its  "subject  matter  statement"  was:  "People 
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from  all  walks  of  life  suffer  from  fears  called  'phobias111  while  its 
"generalization"  was  "Millions  of  people  around  the  world  from  all  walks 
of  life  suffer  from  fears  which  are  called  'phobias.1"   These  answers 
were  accepted  by  the  'Instructor. 

Comprehension  Instruction  with  Revised  Syllabus 

To  this  point,  the  structure  of  the  reading  classes  has  been  con- 
sidered from  what  might  be  called  a  paradigmatic  perspective.   That  1s, 
the  focus  has  been  the  components  of  the  class-- the  instructors1  ration- 
ales for  them,  their  content,  and  the  means  of  their  presentation.  To 
balance  the  account  given  here,  1t  1s  appropriate  to  communicate  the 
dynamics  of  the  classroom  experience.   To  do  this,  we  propose  some 
extended  descriptions  of  the  Introduction  of  the  comprehension  component 
1n  the  last  semester  1n  which  the  reading  classes  were  observed.  This 
description  1s  also  Important  because  1t  provides  a  look  at  the  latest 
change  in  the. course  syllabus— the  use  of  a  new  textbook,  and  because  1t 
demonstrates  once  again  how  the  pedagogy  of  the  classes  was  changing 
over  time. 

The  new  textbook  Introduced  1n  the  next  semester  was  the  Sack- 
Yourman  Developmental  Speed  Reading  Course  (SYDSRC)  text.   The  book  is 
an  anthology  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  originally  intended  for 
use  with  timers,  but  used  by  the  reading  Instructors  this  semester  for 
what  they  were  calling  "teacher-directed  comprehension  lessons."  The 
rationale  behind  this  was  that  the  articles  in  the  book  were  much  closer 
to  what  the  student  might  expect  to  find  1n  everyday  reading  experiences 
and  that  there  were  no  multiple-choice  questions  to  over-direct  the 
students1  formulation  of  "main  Ideas"  and  so  on.   All  of  the  other  texts 
previously  described  were  retained,  though  their. use  was  pushed  more 
outside  of  class  while  the  SYDSRC  book  and  the  novels  were  given  more 
1n-class  time.   The  SYDSRC  books  were  "checked  out"  to  the  students,  but 
as  an  afterthought  the  Instructor  told  the. students  to  go  ahead  and 
underline  and  mark  in  the  book. 

The  first  use  of  the  SYDSRC  took  place  early  1n  the  course  when  the 
Instructor  assigned  the  students  two  articles  on  page  17  of  the  book, 
and,  wh'He  these  were  being  read,  wrote  the  following  exercises  on  the 
blackboard: 

1.  Decide  if  there  is  a  sentence  in  the  article  that  contains  the 
writer's  main  thought. 

2.  If  there  1s  not  a  sentence  that  contains  the  main  thought-- 
write  your  own  sentence  giving  the  main  thought. 

The  Instructor  asks  if  there  ar<?  any  questions,  but  there  are  none,  as 
the  students  are  busy  reading  over  the  articles.   The  students  break  up 
Into  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  the  instructor  moves  around  from 
group  to  group.    Here  1s  the  first  sentence  on  page  17  that  the  students 
are  working  on: 

A  serious  man  was  Bacon,  a  master  of  the  dialectic  sle1ght-of-hand 
so  much  admired  at  the,  time,  a  reader  of  strange  languages  and 
curious  about  distant  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  Christendom. 
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In  these  ways  he  was  not  unique.    In  one  respect  only  he  differed 
from  the  men  of  his  time.    He  had  little  regard  for  authority. 
When  he  read  1n  some  ancient  author  that  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
freezes  faster  than  one  o*  cold,  he  didn't  accept  this  as  an  ulti- 
mate truth.   He  took  two  vessels  exactly  alike,  filled  them  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  sit  them  outside  1n  the  street.   When  the 
cold  water  froze  first,  he  didn't  conclude  that  his  eyes  deceived 
him  or  that  a -devil  was  laughing  down  the  chimney.   He  said  the 
ancient  author  was  mistaken  or  a  liar.   When  a  diamond-cutter  told 
him  that' he  broke1  diamonds  1n  a  mortar  like  anything  else,  he 
didn't  call  him  a  scoundrel,  but  concluded  that  Pliny  knew  as 
little  about  diamonds  as  he  did  about  the  tides. 

The  instructor  explains  to  the  group  that 

In  talking  about  reading  comprehension  in  this  course  there's  a  lot 
of  discussion  of  terms— many  teachers  talk  about  the  "main  idea"  or 
the  "central  idea,"  "main  thought,"  "generalization"— as  far  as 
we're  concerned  here,  they  all  mean  the  same  thing... In  every  piece 
of  writing  there's  a  nfein  thought,  and  it  is  supported  by  details. 
That's  the  secret  of  reading-recognizing  the  main  thought  and 
seeing  how  it's  supported  by  details.    OK,  now  did  you  all  find  a 
sentence  in  the  first  article  that  contains  the  main  thought?" 

A  student  says  "First  sentence."    "The  first  sentence,"  the  Instructor 
'  repeats,  "OK,  then  you  think  the  main  idea  was  that  Bacon  was  curious?" 
Another  student  disagrees  here,  saying  the  the  second  sentence  says  that 
Bacon's  curiosity  was  not  unique.    This  student  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
main  thought  was  contained  in  the  sentence:    "He  had  little  regard  for 
authority"— and  that  everything  below  this  sentence  merely  exemplifies 
this  disregard  for  authority.    The  Instructor  Implicitly  endorses  this 
answer  by  choosing  this  point  to  shift  the  discussion  back  Into  a  more 
general  vein.   He  reads  the  first  two  sentences  out  loud  stressing  the 
final  sentence— ...he  sets  things  up  in  that  first  sentence,  and  then  in 
the  second  sentence  he  discards  it.   He  lists  all  these  characteristics 
that  Bacon  had;  then  he  says  that  they  were  not  unique.   Then  he  begins 
to  talk  about  the  way  in  which  Bacon  was  unique— 1n  his  lack  of  respect 
for  authority.   OK,  what  are  the  details  that  support  this  Idea?"  The 
students  give  examples.    One  student  asks  if  ''...that  means  that  it's 
not  necessary  to  begin  your  paragraphs  with  the  main  idea  in  the  first 
sentence."   The  instructor  assures  her  that  this  is  not  the  case  .  In 
this  instance,  then,  the  Instructor  seems  to  be  clarifying  the  instruc- 
tions and  terms  that  the  students  are  to  use.    Taking  the  students' 
answers,  and  then  either  letting  other  students  argue  for  their  own 
answers,  or  weeding  out  the  Incorrect  answers  himself.    In  this  and 
other  instances  observed,  the  instructor  would  generally  go  from  student 
to  student  until  he  was  given  a  correct  answer,  at  which  point  he  would 
then  explain  how  the  rest  of  the  passage  fit  1n  with  the  "main  idea." 
The  next  example,  which  comes  from  the  Introduction  of  the  88-Passages 
book,  shows  what  happens  when  the  correct  answer  is  not  forthcoming  from 
the  students. 

After  reading  the  "six  basic  questions"  the  Instructor  begins,  "If 
I  asked  you  what  the  sub/feet  matter  of  the  passage  was,  I'm  asking  you 
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what  1t  is  about.   The  statement  of  the  subject  matter  could  very  well 
be  the  title  of  the  passage.   You'll  notice  that  none  of  the  passages  in 
this  book  have  titles— one  of  the  things  they  want  you  to  do  1s  find  the 
sub.iect  matter  of  the  passage.   Now  what  would  be  a  good  title  for  this 
passage?"  This  was  the  passage: 

Not  long  ago  my  wife  sent  me  to  town  on  an  errand.    I  walked  to  the 
hardware  store,  and  bought  a  small  can  of  paint.   Then  I  returned 
home.   Handing  my  wife  the  paper  bag  containing  the  paint,  I  said 
"Here's  the  paint  you  wanted."  My  wife  looked  in  the  bag,  then 
looked  at  me.    MI  told  you  "  she  said  slowly,  "to  get  me  a  quart  of 
vanilla  ice  cream." 

Alarmed  over  my  absentmlndedness,  I  paid  a  call  on  my  family 
doctor.    He  was  very  kind.    "Your  case,  he  said,  "is  a  simple 
one  and  should  give  you  no  concern.    If  you  know  you're  absent- 
minded,  you're'  okay.    It's  nothing  to  worry  about.    But  if  ' 
you're  so  far  qone  you  don't  know  you're  absentminded,  you  may 
be  in  trouble." 

"Many  famous  people  have  been  absentminded,"  the  doctor  told 
me.    "Thomas  Edison  was  standing  in  line  one  day  to  pay  his 
taxes.   When  he  arrived  at  the  window,  he  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  own  name.    He  turned  to  the  man  next  in  line  and 
asked,  'Can  youttel1  me  who  I  am?'   The  man  told  him." 

I  felt  much  better  and  got  up  to  leave.   "Thank  you,  doctor," 
I  said.    "How  much  do  I  owe  you?" 

"Ten  dollars  for  the  check-up,"  the  doctor  answered. 

"But  doctor,  I  didn't  have  a  check-up." 

The  doctor  look  puzzled.  He  scratched  hii  head.  "Oh,  yes,"  he 
said,  "it  was  the  patient  before  you.  How  absentminded  of  me!" 
( 88-Pas sages :4) 

One  student  suggests  that  a  good  title  would  be  "Three  Examples  of 
Absentmlndedness,"  while  someone  else  suggests  "The  Commonness  of  Absent- 
mindedness."  The  Instructor  writes  on  the  board: 

Absentmlndedness 

Three  Examples  of  Absentmlndedness 
The  Commonness  of  Absentmlndedness 

The  Instructor  then  asks  the  class  which  of  these  three  titles  is  best: 
"You're  seeking  a  broad  general  statement  that  can  account  for  support- 
ing details.   Absentmlndedness  is  really  too  general;  It's  too  broad. 
Let's  look  at  it  another  way.   What  1s  the  difference  between  the  main 
idea  and  the  supporting  evidence?"   The  class  decides  that  "Three  Examples 
of  Absentmlndedness"  1s  the  best  title,  apparently  because  it  was  the 
most  "specific"  of  the  three.   The  Instructor  asks  the  class  if  1t  "can 
see  the  difference  between  this  writing,  and  the  writing  in  the  Speed 
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Readlnq  Book?  What  type  of  writing  1s  this?"   One  student  suggests 
"Informative,"  but  the  Instructor  tells  him  that  "Informative"  is  an 
"aim"  of  writing  and  that  she's  after  a  "type."   (The  distinction  1s  not 
explained.)   Another  student  suggests  that  it  1s  "Informal"  writing. 
The  Instructor  says,  "Yes,  1t  1s  Informal,  but  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at 
1s  this  (writing  on  the  board):   Narrative/Expository."   The  Instructor 
says  that  he  doesn't  remember  where  this  dichotomy  comes  from,  but  that 
the  sort  of  writing  1n  the  88-Passages  book  1s  "narrative." 

The  Instructor  then  asks  the  class  1f  there  1s  a  sentence  1n  the 
passage  that  contains  the  generalization  or  main  Idea.    There  are  many 
murmured  responses,  no  one  quite  saying, anything  1n  a  public  voice.  The 
Instructor  apparently  doesn't  hear  what  he  wants,  and  so  announces, 
"Well,  what  I'm  hearing  is  that  you  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  main  idea  < 
1s  located  somewhere  in  one  paragraph;  which  paragraph  is  that?"  There 
is  a  general  murmur  indicating  that  the  main  Idea  1s  somewhere  1n  the 
second  paragraph.    "OK,"  says  the  Instructor,  "remember  that  the  main 
Idea  doesn't  have  to  be  stated  in  a  sentence  in  the  passage.    I  want  you 
all  to  write  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  sentence  that  can  serve, as 
the  main  Idea  statement."  After  a  pause,  the  Instructor  tells  the  class 
to  go  ahead  when  they  are  through  and  answer  the  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions that  go  with  the  article.   There  1s  another  pause,  and  then  the 
instructor  asks  everyone  in  the  class  to  write  the  sentences  containing 
the  main  idea  on  the  board  (the  students  go  up  in  groups).   These  are 
the  main  Idea  sentences  written  by  the  students: 

1.  Absentmlndedness  1s  not  something  to  be  self-conscious  of  as  if 
it  were  a  disease. 

2.  If  you  know  your  absentmlndedness,  it's  nothing  to  worry  about. 

3.  Absentmlndedness  1s  common;  people  should  not  take  it  serious. 

4.  To  me  the  passage  1s  informing  the  reader  to  be  aware  about 
absentmlndedness. 

5.  It's  not  bad  to  be  absentmlnded  if  it  doesn't  go  too  far. 

6.  Being  absentmlndedness  is  not  a  problem. 

7.  The  main  Idea  1s  that  a  lot  of  famous  people  are  absentminded- 
ness.   That  people  know  when  they  forget. 

When  these  sentences  have  been  written,  the  Instructor  re-reads  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  passage  out  loud,  then  reads  the  sentences  on 
the  board  out  ^oud.    He  asks  the  class  what  they  think  of  the  sentences. 
There  1s  no  comment  from  the  class,  so  the  Instructor  begins  to  discuss 
the  sentences  himself.   He  criticizes  sentences  2  and  4  for  Injecting 
"personality"  into  the  main  idea  statement.   The  Instructor  says  that 
main  Idea  statements  should  be  very  straightforward  and  descriptive. 
Sentence  7  1s  criticized  because  1t  focuses  too  much  on  a  detail. 
Sentence  6  1s  criticized  for  being  too  general.   The  rest  of  the  sen- 
tences, the  Instructor,  says,  are  acceptable.   The  grammatical  errors 
are  not  mentioned,  and  the  class  goes  on  to  answer  the  multiple-choice 
questions  associated  with  the  passage.    (Incidentally,  the  multlple- 
choTce  question  dealing  with  the  "generalization"  is  "The  passage 
Indicates  that  absentmlndedness  1s  A.  rare,  B.  widespread,  C.  a  grave 
problem,  D.  a  matter  for  concern,  E.  none  of  the  above.)" 
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It  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  descriptions  that,  after  the 
revisions  brought  about  by  the  staff  meeting,  there  has  been  some  move- 
ment toward  having  the  students  generate  their  own.  conceptions  of  "gen- 
eralization" ard  "subject  matter,"  rather  than  simply  asking  them  to 
choose  among  the  r1g1dly-set  alternatives  of  the  multiple-choice  ques- 
tions.  Still,  there  1s  an  overriding  concern  with  teaching  the  students 
to  manipulate  terms  and  "concepts"  {even  though  the  number  of  terms  and 
categories  has  been  Increased),  Independently  of  the  content  of  the 
.text— Indeed,  attention  to  content  1s  seen  as  a  danger  to  be  avoided. 
The  assumption  underlying  these  classroom  practices,  as  well  as  the 
textbooks  and  standardized  tests,  1s  that  the  "skill"  of  reading  exists 
Independently  of  the  act  of  reading— much  as  the  skill  of  typing  exists 
Independently  of  the  actual  text  being  typed.    Similarly,,  the  skill 
perspective  implicit  assumes  that  the  reader  is  a  passive  actor,  a 
"receiver"  whose  essential  task  1n  reading  is*  to  decipher  the  meaning 
(the  "generalization")  that  the  author  has  encoded  in  the  text.    The  ' 
purposes  of  the  reader,  th,e  content  of  the  text,  and  Its  usefulness  to 
the  reader  are  explicitly  excluded, by  this  perspective.    Reading  1s 
considered  exclusively  as  a  technical-instrumental  problem  rather  than 
as  a  communicative  ability. 

The  skill  perspective  sketched  1n  this  report  is  probably  a  general 
phenomenon  1n  reading  programs  throughout  the  country:  ft  Informs  the 
textbooks  and  tests  that  are  produced  and  distributed  to  , reading  pro- 
grams, the  technologies  used  in  reading  classes,  the  training  of  reading 
instructors,  and  the  basic  research  on  which  that  training  is  grounded. 
Indeed,  the  very  Idea  of  "reading  classes"  makes  little  sense  outside  of 
a  skill  perspective.    One  reason  for  this  pervasive  influence  seems  to 
be  the  overwhelming  focus  df  researchers  and  educators  on  the  problems 
of  teaching  beginning  reading— teaching  young  children  to  read.    In  the 
context  of  the  child  first  becoming  acquainted  with  written  language  the 
skill  perspective  may  appear  more  salient  (the  child's  use  contexts  are 
fairly  sharp iy  constrained  to  the  family  and  the  school),  bjt  there  are 
clearly  problems  1n  using  this  perspective  to.  examine  the  written  language 
use  of  adults  who  have  been  reading  and  writing  in  some  fashion  for  over 
a  decade— who  habitually  use  written  language  for  diverse  communicative 
-  and  performative  purposes  (even  1f  these  be  nothing  more  than  "reading 
People  magazine"  and  "filling  out  1ob  applications,"  as  some  Instructors 
suggested  to  us).  " 

In  many  ways,  the  reading  courses  ascribed  above  Illustrate  how 
conscientious  Instructors  try  to  accommodate  their  students'  needs  by 
progressively  modifying  and  contextual izlng  the  "skills"  they  deal  with 
in  the  classroom.   At  the  same  time,  we  must  note  that  these  instructors 
were  generally  criticized  by  their  colleagues  on  other  pampuses  for 
their  attempts  to  use  everyday  types  of  writing  in  the  classrooms  (e.g., 
the  novels).— This  peer  pressure  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  tenets  of 
the  skill  perspective  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  paradoxical  position  of 
reading  Instructors  in  developmental. reading  programs.   On  one  hand,  as 
we  have  noted,  the  reading  Instructors  are  generally  aware  of  the  diver- 
sity of  needs  presented  by  their  students;  at  the  same  time  they,  are 
constrained  to  use  tests  and  text  materials  which  Implicitly  embody  a 
skill  perspective— which  assume  a  homogeneous  student  population  whose 
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needs  can  be  reduced  to  the  need  to  learn  a  set  of  categories  and  con- 
cepts with  which  to  approach  written  language. 

Lt  1s  (possible  to  hypothesize  about  the  general  nature  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  this  perspective.    H.  6.  Widdowson  (1978)  has 
made  a  series  of  distinctions  which  seem  useful  for  the  analysis  of 
reading  Instruction  1n  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  Widdowson 
begins  by  making  a  distinction  between  usage  (referring  to  knowledge  of 
the  language  system),  and  use  (referring  to  the  knowledge  needed  to  use 
language  to  achieve  some  communicative  purpose)  (Cf.  Beaugrande,  1980, 
1981,  for  a  similar  distinction  between  "virtual"  and  "actual"  language 
systems).    He  goes  on: 

We  may  say  that  the  realization  of  language  as  use  involves  two 
kinds  of  ability.    One  kind  is  the  ability  to  select  which  form  of 
sentence  is  appropriate  for  a  particular  ^ngu's+ic  context  (usage). 
The  second  is  the  ability  to  recognize  which  funcMon  1s  fulfilled 
by  a  sentence  1n  a  particular  communicative  situation  (use)  (1978:6). 

Later  Widdowson  makes  a  parallel  distinction,  with  regard  to  reading, 
between  comprehending  and  interpreting: 

...reading  can  refer  to  the  ability  to  recognize  sentences  and 
their  meaning  as  linguistic  elements  or  it  can  refer  to  the  ability 
to  recognize  how  they  function  as  parts  of  a  discourse.   The  former 
ability  is  clearly  the  receptive  analogue  of  composing  and  the 
visual  analogue  of  hearing.    Let  us  use  the  term  comprehending  to 
refer  to  this  ability.    Comprehending  in  this  sense  Is  the  ability 
to  recognize  sentences  manifested  throuqh  the  visual  medium  and  to 
associate  them  with  their  correct  signification.    It  corresponds 
with  hearing  in  the  aural  medium.   The  question  now  arises  as  to 
what  corresponds  with  listening  in  the  aural  medium. 

Reading  as  the  understanding  of  discourse  does  not  simply  involve 
the  recongitlon  of  what  words  and  sentences  but  also  tM  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  they  take  on  in  association  with  each  other  as 
elements  in  a  discourse.    What  happens  when  we  read  with  under- 
standing is  that  we  actively  work  out  what  the  discourse  means  as 
we  go  along,  predicting  what  is  to  come  by  reference  to  what  has 
preceded.    Reading  in  this  sense  1s  a  kind  of  accomplishment  whereby 
a  discourse  is  created  1n  the  mind  by  means  of  a  process  of 
reasoning... Essentially  this  ability  enables  us  to  create  or  recreate 
discourse  from  the  resources  available  in  the  language  system  and, 
on  occasions,  from  other  conventional  symbols.. .We  will  call  this 
ability...  Interpreting.    Interpreting,  then,  is  the  ability  in  the 
visual  medium  which  corresponds  to  talking  in  the  aural/visual 
mefllum,  with  the  difference  the  in  talking  the  productive/  recep- 
tive aspects  are  made  overt  in  saying  and  listening  (1978:63). 

From  these  sets  of  dichotomies,  Widdowson  draws  the  overarching  distinc- 
tion between  "linguistic  skills"  and  "communicative  abilities": 

Let  us  say  that  those  skills  which  are  defined  with  reference  to 
medium  (speaking,  hearing,  composing  and  comprehending)  are 
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linguistic  skills.   They  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the  language 
system  is  manifested,  or  recognized  to  be  manifested,  as  usage. 
And  we  will  refer  to  those  skills  which  are  defined  with  reference 
to  the  manner  and  mode  in  which  the  system  is  realized  as  use  as 
communicative  abilities.   Communicative  abilities  embrace  1  in- 
guistic  skills  buL  ^ot  the  reverse  (1978:67). 

Now,  looking  back  at  the  reading  classes  it  is  clear  that  at  least 
for  the  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  components,  it  is  usage  rather  than 
use  which  is  being  concentrated  upon.    But  what  are  we  to  say  about  the 
comprehension  component?   Certainly  the  matter  is  not  so  clear  cut 
since,  by  focusing  on  the  search  for  a  generalization  summarizing  the 
meaning  of  a  passage,  the  reading  Instructors  are  paying  some  attention 
to  the  communicative  functions  of  the  text.   However,  as  we  have  seen 
in  classroom  practice  there  are  no  clear  criteria  for  determining  the 
"generalization"  of  a  passage;  the  students  are  reduced  to  guessing, 
looking  for  the  most  generally- stated  sentence  in  the  passage  and  offer- 
ing it  to  the  instructor  as  the  "generalization."   The  problem  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  novels,  the  materials  used  for  teaching  compre- 
hension are  "extracts'1  of  real  discourse,  and  as  such  are  abstracted 
from  the  realities  of  written  discourse: 

If  we  read  a  newspaper  report ...we  do  so  because  we  have  an  interest 
in  its  topic  and  as  we  read  we  associate  the  contents  with  our 
existing  knowledge.   We  read  what  is  relevant  to  our  affairs  or 
what  appeals  to  our  Interests;  and  what  is  remote  from  our  particu- 
lar world  we  do  not  bother  to  read  at  all.   To  present  someone  with 
a  set  of  extracts  and  to  require  him  to  read  them  not  in  order  to 
learn  something  interesting  and  relevant  about  the  world  but  in 
order  to  learn  something  about  the  language  being  used  is  to  mis- 
represent normal  language  use  to  some  degree.   The  extracts  are,  be 
definition,  genuine  instances  of  language  use,  but  if  the  learner 
is  required  to  deal  with  them  in  a  way  which  does  not  correspond  to 
his  normal  communicative  activities,  then  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
authentic  instances  of  use.   Genuineness  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
passageTtself  and  is  an  absolute  quality.   Authenticity  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  relationship  between  the  passage  and  the 
reader  and  it  has  to  do  with  appropriate  response  (Widdowson, 
1978:80). 

Here  is  ti>e  crux  of  the  matter:    the  written  materials  used  in  the 
comprehension  component  of  the  reading  classes— even  the  novels— are 
made  inauthentic,  that  is,  disassociated  from  any  practical  use,  by  the 
exclusive  emphasis  on  abstract  "concepts"  and  "categories11  of  language. 
They  are  made  irrelevant  to  the  students  as  communication  by  being 
purposefully  separated  from  any  use  contexts.    One  of  the  results  of 
this  general  practice  is  that,  as  Aron  notes,  "community  college  stu- 
dents frequently  have  difficulty  applying  skills  learned  in  reading  and 
study  skills  courses  to  actual  content  classes"  (1978:233).  Widdowson 
discusses  the  problem  in  mo*^  general  terms: 

It  is  likely  to  be  easier  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  use  into  new 
situations  and  other  kinds  of  discourse  than  it  is  to  transfer  a 
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knowledge  of  usage,  no  matter  how  extensive,  to  an  ability  to  use 
this  knowledge  1n  the  actual  business  of  communication. 

The  matter  of  transfer  of  ability  relates  to  a  more  general  issue 
in  language  teaching  pedagogy.    It  seems  to  me  that  an  over- 
concentration  on  usage  may  often  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
language  being  learned  at  a  remove  from  the  learner's  own  experi- 
ence of  language.    As  I  indicated  earlier,  normal  communication 
operates  at  the  level  of  use  and  we  are  not  generally  aware  of  the 
usage  aspect  of  performance.    By  focusing  on  usage,  therefore,  the 
language  teacher  directs  the  attention  of  the  learner  to  those 
features  of  performance  which  normal  use  of  language  requires  hiirr 
to  Ignore.    Thus,  the  way  the  foreign  language  1s  presented  in  the' 
classroom  does  not  correspond  with  the  learner's  experience  of  his 
own  language  outside  the  classroom,  or  in  the  classrooms  where  he 
uses  the  language  1n  his  study  of  other  subjects.    On  the  contrary, 
the  way  he  1s  required  to  learn  the  foreign  language  conflicts  with 
the  way  he  knows  language  actually  works,  and  this  necessarily 
Impedes  any  transfer  which  might  otherwise  take  place.    By  effec- 
tively denying  the  learner  reference  to  his  own  experience  the 
teacher  Increases  the  difficulty  of  the  language  learning  task.  lA 
methodology  which  concentrates  too  exclusively  on  usage  may  well  be 
creating  the  very  problems  which  it  is  designed  to  solve  (Wlddowson, 
1978:17-18). 

The  argument  here  is  not  that  teaching  reading  is  the  same  as  teaching  a 
foreign  language,  but  that  the  pedagogical  practices  in  the  two  areas 
may  produce  similar  results:    by  overemohasizlng  "concepts"*  and  "cate- 
gories" (which,  1f  they  are  used  at  all  by  accomplished  readers,  are 
tacitly  acquired  and  automatically  utilized)  at  the  expense  of  the 
meaning  or  relevance  of  the  texts  read  (to  the  point  where  a  student  can 
do  "poorly"  on  a  test,  not  through  any  lack  of  comprehension,  but  by 
being  unable  to  define  the  terms  used  to  analyze  the  text),  the  instruc- 
tors -nay  be  tra1r.1ng  the  students  to  focus  their  attention  while  reading 
1n  a  way  which  will  have  little  relevance  outside  the  school.    By  teaching 
reading  as  a  "linguistic  skill"  rather  than  as  a  "communicative  ability" 
(and  "communication"  here  Implies  that  the  reader— not  only  the  writer, 
as  the  reading  Instructors  would  have  It— possesses  a  purpose  1n  written 
communication)  the  reading  Instructors  may  concentrate  students'  energies 
not  on  the  .types  of  cmmun1cat1ve  situations  which  they  would  be  llke^v 
to  encounter  1n  everyday  life  (reading  for  l  purpose),  but  on  reading  in 
the  linguistic  contexts  which,  1f  they  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  are 
strictly  academic  (e.g.,  1n  English  classes,  reading  courses,  or  stan- 
dardized tests— and  Indeed  the  students  1n  the  reading  courses  generally 
Improved  one  or  more  grade-levels  on  re-tak1ng  the  standardized  test  at  . 
the  end  of  the  semester).    In  fact,  the  reading  Instructors  usually  hold 
that  their  alms  are  to  train  students  for  "academic"  careers.    In  one 
conversation  with  a  reading  Instructor,  on  the  question  of  why  students 
1n  the  ABE/6ED  programs  were  excluded  from  the  developmental  reading 
classes  (for  purely  Iegal-adm1n1strat1ve  reasons,  but  neither  inter- 
viewer or  Instructor  knew  this  at  the  time),  the  following  exchange  took 
place: 
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Interviewer:    ...ABE/GEO  are  supposed  \o  make  up  for  the  elementary 
and  high  school  years;  and  1n  a  sense,  what  you're  teaching  1n  the 
reading  classes  1s  to  make-up  for  that  same  thing  too. 

Instructor:   But  the  difference  Is,  as  I  see  It  In  my  mind,  I  think 
Is  that  the  ABE  and  the  GEO  program  provide  someone  the  means  to 
obtain  the  high  school  diploma.    I  think  we're  trying  to  do  more 
than  that.    I  think  that  what  we're  trying  to  do  1s  to  enable 
somebody  to  enter  an  academic  field  of  some  kind.... 

Other  Instructors  noted  an  "academic"  bias  to  the  reading  courses,  and 
to  some  extent  such  a  bias  1s  reflected  1n  the  administrative  position 
of  the  developmental  programs:    In  the  college  under  study,  the  program 
1s  centralized  and  autonomous— but  It  1s  administratively  housed  In  the 
"academic- transfer"  program  area  Instead  of  being -Independent  or  being 
1n  the  ^vocational"  program  area  (the  result  would  be  similar  for  the 
majority  of  proqrams  (decentralized)  which  are  Incorporated  In  existing 
traditional  transfer  programs  such  as  English.)   The  Image, of  a  reader  $ 
purpose  1n  reading  that  1s  projected  by  the  skill  perspective  Is  strictly 
circumscribed  to  performance  1n  school  contexts— more  accurately,  school 
contexts  1n  which  the  skill  perspective  dominates  (English  courses,  for 
example)..  This  1s  not  a  trivial  project— English  courses  and  the  like 
are  generally  required  of  all  students  in  the  college,  and  the  reading 
courses  are  performing  a  service  1f  they  do  indeed  prepare  students  *o 
perform  better  1n  these  courses  (we  know  of  no  good  research  on  the 
questbn).    But  1t  must  be  recognized  that  most  of  the  communicative 
situations  the  students  will  encounter  (and .It  1s  also  likely  that  the 
students'  experiences  1n  the  reading  classes  will  1n  some  way  shape 
their  willingness  to  enter  Into  certain  types  of  communicative  situa- 
tions using  written  language)— 1n  school  courses  not  g^unded  1n  the 
skill  perspective,  and  1n  most  situations  outside  the  school— will 
demand  a  type  of  communicative  competence  at  odds  with  the  "academic" 
biases  of  the  skill  perspective.   To  some  extent,  the  reading  instruc- 
tors themselves  recognize  this.    One  Instructor,  for  example,  attributed 
the  reading  problems  of  the  students  1n  her  classes  to  the  fact  that 
"they  never  read!    People  who  come  to  this  class  probably  haven't  picked 
up  anything  other  than  People  magazine  1n  ten  years... You  know  I  have 
people  tell  me,  'this  1s  the  first  book  I've  read  since  I  got  out  of 
school,'  and  so  surely  with  that,  they  can't  read." 

"Ytervlewer:   0o>ou  think  that  the  most  that  the  students  get  out 
of  this  class  1s-  that  they're  gonna  read  more?   Or  do  you  think 
that  what  they  learn  here  they  will  retain,  1f  they  go  back  to 
reading  nothing  but  People  magazine? 

Instructor:    No,  I  don't  think  they  will.    I  think  they'll  lose 
1t...but  I  think  most  people  that  are  taking  this  class  are  taking 
1t  because  they're  taking  other  courses  here,  and  1f  they  continue 
taking  courses  here  and  those  courses  Involve  reading,  they're 
going  to  have  to  use  the  skills  to  a  certain  extent. 

But  our  Investigations  of  other  classes  convince  u$  that  the  extent  to 
which  these  "skills"  are  -  sed  1n  other  classes  1s  highly  uncertain.  And 
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the  assertion,  Implicit  1n  this  Instructor's  comments  and  explicit  in 
those  of  other  reading  instructors,  that  the  students  in  the  reading 
program  are  pursuing  two-  or  four-year  degrees  1s  not  always  borne  out 
1n  fact. 

Some  Arguments  on  the  Social  Nature  of  Redding 

The  description  of  the  reading  program  has  been  critical  in  nature, 
but  we  wish  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  we  were  evaluating  one  particu- 
lar program.   Rather,  we  were  attempting  to  extract  from  our  observations 
the  assumptions  about  written  language  upon  which  the  curriculum  and 
pedagogy  of  the  reading  courses  were  grounded,  and  on  this  basis  to 
hypothesize  about  the  assumptions  and  orientations  that  inform  reading 
programs  generally.    One  assumption  in  particular  seems  to  merit  special 
attention:    the  assumption  that  "reading"  is  essentially  an  asocial 
activity,  that  the  reader's  experiential  background  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  or  her  motivations,  Interests  and  purposes— that  all  of  these 
are  Irrelevant  to  or  1n  some  way  distinct  from  the  reading  process 
Itself.   As  a  pedagogical  assumption  for  the  teaching  of  beginning 
reading,  this  1s  perhaps  an  indispensable  simplifying  assumption. 
However,  we  are  speaking  here  of  literacy  development:    the  fostering  of 
communicative  abilities  1n  populations  of  adults  who  in  most  cases  have 
already  acquired  the  beginning  "skills"  of  reading  (the  reading  instruc- 
tors, for  example,  told  us  that  none  of  the  students  in  their  courses 
were  "non-readers"— that  such  students  were  treated  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  1f  they  managed  to  get  into  the  college).   These  are  students  who 
are  1n  most  cases  living  independently  and  are  engaged  1n  the  economic 
and  social  world,  students  who  are  enmeshed  in  webs  of  social  relation- 
ships demanding  the  use  of  written  communication,  students  whose  needs, 
motivations,  and  purposes  are  determining  Influences  1n  their  attitudes 
toward  and  uses  of  written  language.    In  this  context,  1t  seems  to  us 
that  the  asocial  assumptions  of  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  of  "reading" 
should  be  called  Into  question. 

We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  include  here  a  preliminary  and 
admittedly  Inadequate  attempt  to  trace  out  some  of  the  social  factors  1n 
reading.    Readers  should  treat  these  arguments  as  speculations  and 
conjectures,  awaiting  refutation  or  elaboration. 

Written  Language  as  Communication 

Until  recently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  differences 
betweeen  written  and  spoken  language.   The  following  quotation  from 
Sapir's  Language  Illustrates  the  traditional  point  of  view  on  the  matter: 

...each  element  (letter  or  written  word)  In  the  (written  language) 
system  corresponds  to  a  specific  element  (so<  .id  or  sound-group  or 
spoken  word)  1n  the  primary  system  (spoken  K  juage).  Written 
language  1s  thus  a  point-to-point  equivalence,  to  borrow  a  mathemati- 
cal phrase,  to  Its  spoken  counterpart  (Saplr,  1949:19-20). 

With  the  Invention  of  mechanical  means  of  recording  speech,  this 
view  of  the  relationship  between  writing  and  speaking  1s  gradually 
disappearing  from  linguistics.    It  1s  now  recognized,  for  example,  that 
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there  are  many  syntactic  and  prosodlc  elements  in  spoken  language  which 
do  not  appear  in  written  language  (see,  e.g.,  Crystal,  1971:22-23; 
57-60).   Moreover,  there  is  now  a  recognition  of  the  social  and  inter- 
actional aspects  of  spoken  language  which  do  not  have  strict  "equiva- 
lences'' in  written  language* 

However,  this  new  orientation  to  language  has  had  a  curiously 
one-sided  emphasis.   The  complexities  of  spoken  language  are  now  being 
recognized  and  systematically  investigated  (e.g.,  in  the  fields  of 
"discourse  theory"  and  the  "ethnography  of  speaking"),  but  there  has 
been  little  proqress  made  toward  a  complementary  reappraisal  of  our 
understanding  of  written  language.    The  reaction  against  Chomskian 
notions  of  linguistic  "competence"  led  by  Dell  Hymes  and  others  seems  to 
have  generally  by-passed  the  study  of  written  language.   The  remainder 
of  this  section  represents  a  modest  and  preliminary  attempt  to  consider 
some  of  the  differences  between  written  and  spoken  language,  and  to 
identify  some  of  the  more  crucial  social-situational  aspects  of  written 
language  use. 

A  fundamental  proposition  underlying  the  study  of  the  social  uses 
of  language  is  that: 

...access  to  and  command  of  resources  for  speaking  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  ability  for  the  conduct  of  speaking  (I.e.,  speaking 
competence)  are  differentially  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
social  unit  (Bauman  and  Sherzer,  1975:112-113). 

In  other  words,  all  members  of  a  social  group  do  not  necessarily  share 
the  same  set  of  linguistic  resources— and  these  differences  may  vary  by 
individuals,  or  by  social  role,  or  by  sub-groups  within  the  larger 
group— nor  do  all  members  of  the  ^roup  share  common  rights  to  the  use  of 
certain  types  of  lanquage— by  virtue  of  their  social  persona,  or  by 
virtue  of  their  being  excluded  from  social  settings  to  which  certain 
types  of  languaqe  use  are  reserved,  or  through  other  systems  regulating 
language  use. 

The  implications  of  this  organized  diversity  are  that  the  interac- 
tion of  language  and  social  setting  may  vary  along  a  number  of  dimen- 
sions and  that  the  frameworks  of  expectations  which  define  a  communica- 
tive situation  are  necessarily  negotiated  or  enacted  rather  than  given 
or  found  by  the  communicating  participants.    Hymes  (1974:54-63)  has 
provided  a  useful  list  of  the  various  dimensions  of  the  communicative 
act: 

1.  Message  Form 

2.  Message  Content 

3.  Setting 

4.  Scene  (psychological  or  cultural  definition  of  the  setting) 

5.  Speaker  or  sender 

6.  Addressor 

7.  Hearer,  or  receiver,  or  audience 

8.  Addressee 

9.  Purposes  (in  the  sense  of  "outcomes") 

10.    Purposes  (in  the  sense  of  the  "goals"  of  the  participants— 
which  need  not  be  the  same  to  all  participants) 
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11.  Key  (the  "tone,  manner,  or  spirit  in  which  an  act  is  done") 

12.  Channel  (e.g.,  verbal,  written,  etc.) 

13.  Forms  of  Speech  (e.g.,  "languages,"  "dialects,"  "registers," 
"speech  styles") 

14.  Norms  of  Interaction" 

15.  Norms  of  Interpretation 

16.  Genres  (categories  of  communication:    poems,  myths,  etc.) 

The  different  types  of  language  or  lanquage  use  embedded  in  these  dimen- 
sionalities do  not  co-occur  randomly  or  arbitrarily,  but  are  Interrelated 
sets  of  expectations  ("frames,"  "schemas,"  "scripts,"  etc.  See  Schank 
and  Abelson,  1977,  and  Tannen,  1979,  for  some  of  these  distinctions) 
which  are  enacted  or  negotiated  by  the  participants  (perhaps  through  the 
use  of  "contextual izing  cues;"  see  Gumperz,  1977). 

In  what  follows,  the  Implications  for  language  use  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  written  channel  of  communication  will  be  considered, 
specifically:    the  possibilities  for  "planning"  offered  by  wr4tten  text; 
the  use  of  exosomatlc  means  of  transmission;  the  temporal  flexibility  of 
written  text;  the  relationship  of  reader  to  writer  (e.g.,  their  temporal 
or  spatial  separation);  situational  aspects  of  written  language  use;  and 
the  functional  specificity  of  written  language  (see  Klelman  and  Schallert, 
1978,  and  Rubin,  1978,  for  different  frameworks  for  written  language— I 
have  tried  to  incorporate  their  observations  into  these  remarks). 

The  Interaction  of  Visual  and  Linguistic  Aspects  of  Language 

In  ai  1946  paper,  Dwight  Bolinger  described  certain  aspects  of 
written  language  which  he  termed  "visual  morphemes":    homonyms,  spellings 
with  special  semantic  components  (e.g.,  the  -or  suffix  as  a  sign  of 
prestige),  and  the  like.    He  concluded  that^.it  is  probably  necessary 
to  revise  the  dictum  that  'language  must  always  be  studied  without 
reference  to  writing1"  (Bolinger,  1946:340).    This  suggestion  has  rarely 
been  taken  up  (although,  see  the  work  of  Josef  Vachek)  and  what  follows 
here  must  be  regarded  as  fragmentary  and  speculative. 

PI  anning* 

There  are  two  striking  qualities  peculiar  to  written  language:  1t 
1s  planned,  and  1t  depends  on  exosomatlc  means  of  transmission. 

Written  languaae  1s  planned  1n  that  both  writer  and  reader  have 
some  control  over  the  time  element  Involved: 

In  written  speech,  lacking  situational  and  expressive  supports, 
communication  must  be  achieved  only  through  words  and  their  combina- 
tions; this  requires  the  (written)  speech  activity  to  take  compli- 
cated forms—hence  the  use  of  first  drafts.    The  evolution  from  the 
draft  %o  the  final  copy  reflects  our  mental  process.    Planning  has 
an  Important  part  in  written  speech,  even  when  we  do  not  actually 
write  out  a  draft.    Usually  we  say  to  ourselves  that  we  are  going 
to  write;  this  1s  also  a  draft,  though  in  thought  only  (Vygotsky, 
1962 
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Not  only  do  drafts  enable  the  writer  to  integrate  very  long  and 
complicated  structures  of  written  discourse— they  also  permit  the  writer 
to  solicit  commentaries  from  selected  readers  (e.g.,  editors,  colleagues, 
peers).    The  planning  element  1n  writing  also  allows— what  would  be 
Impossible  1n  speech— Interrupted  composition  combi  ned- w1  th  uninterrupted 
flow  of  argument. 

From  the  reader's  perspective,  planning  allows,  at  least  to  some  * 
degree,  choice  of  what  is  to  be  read  and  how  it  1s  to  be  read.    That  1s, 
the  temporal  flexibility  of  written  language  enables  the  reader,  Insofar 
as  the  social  setting  of  reading  allows,  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  shall  even  read  a  text;  and  If  the  text  is  read,  how  1t  will  be  read 
(e.g.,  will  1t  be  skimmed  or  read  carefully  for  details,  etc.). 

Exosomatic  Means  o*  Transmission 

The  writer  must  have  something  to  write  on,  and  with,  and  the 
writer  and  reader  must  depend  . (1n  most  cases)  on  social  processes  for 
the  distribution  of  written  language:    there  1s  an  economic  aspect  to 
reading,  as  well  as  a  social  aspect.    The  writer  must  have  not  only  time 
and  materials  with  which  to  write,  he  or  she  must  also  rely  on  Intermed- 
iaries (publishers,  typesetters,  distributors,  and  sellers)  to  help  him 
or  her  fulfill  the  communicative  act.    The  reader,  for  his  or  her  part, 
must  rely  on  socially  acquired  knowledge  (of  what  to  read,  and  how  and 
where  to  find  It)  and  on  the  distributional  networks  that  make  texts 
available  (see  Waples  et  a!.,  1940:9).   Given  the  probability  that  the 
majority  of  the- reading  that  one  accomplishes  in  one's  Hfe  takes  place 
at  school  or  at  work  (see  Mlkulecky,  et  a!.,  1979:26-28),  the  social  and 
economic  determinants  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  writing 
would  seem  to  deserve  a  good  deal  of  attention.    For  example,  if  there 
are  different  linguistic  registers  (see  Halliday,  et  al.  1964)  correspond- 
ing to  different  occupations  or  types  of  occupations  (or  for  that  matter, 
different  schools,  or  types  of  schools),  then  1t  becomes  Important  to 
determine  1f  the  communicative  means  employed  in  texts  used  in  different 
occupations  (or  1n  the  processes  to  gain  access  to  those  occupations) 
reflect  different  types  of  written  language  use  capabilities.    If  this 
be  so,  it  then  becomes  Important  to  Investigate  the  degree  to  which 
different  use  abilities  are  commensurable  (Olson,  for  example,  seems  to 
suggest  that  commensurablHty  will  not  be  found:    "...different  means 
are  means  to  different  goals,  not  optional  routes  to  the  same  goal," 
1977:69).   To  the  extent  that  communicative  abilities  (with  written 
language)  are  context  specific,  then  1t  becomes  Important  for  our  under- 
standing of  literacy  as  a  social  phenomenon  to  investigate  the  social 
and  economic  processes  which  regulate  the  flow  of  social  actors  in  and 
out  of  those  contexts. 

The  Temporality  of  Text 

Many  of  the  crucial  social  implications  of  written  language  follow 
from  one  characteristic:    the  temporal  flexibility  of  text.  Written 
language  exists  over  an  Indefinite  temporal  span.    The  consequences  of 
this  permanency  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.    For  example, 
Jack  Goody  (1977)  has  argued  that  writing  1s  the  tool  which  has  enabled 
us  to  become  aware  of,  and  scrutinize  our  language,  and  1s  therefor?  the 
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main  enabling  force  of  rationality,  logic,  critical  thinking,  and  the 
like  (but  cf.  Cole  and  Griffin,  1980).    Historians  have  argued  that 
printing,  which  made  the  mass  distribution  of  written  language  possible, 
was  the  agency  which  fostered  the  growth  of  Western  science  and  capital- 
ism (E1senste1n,  1979). 

The  focus  here,  however,  1s  on  much  more  modest  Implications  of  the 
permanency  of  text:    the  temporal  flexibility  1t  allows  to  writing  and 
reading.    In  order  to  read  efficiently,  the  reader  must  sometimes  skip 
forward  (to  get  some  preliminary  idea  of  what  to  expect),  and  at  other 
times,  scan  backwards  (e.g.,  he  or  she  may  not  understand  the  text  the 
first  time,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  check  on  something  previously 
read).    (Compare  this  situation  with  that  found  in  speech,  where  greater 
communicative  redundancy  may  make  comprehension  less  difficult,  and 
where  there  1s  often  the  possibility  of  the  Uster.er  asking  the  speaker 
for  clarification.)   The  reader  can  set  his  or  her  own  rate  of  reading: 
he  or  she  can  stop  to  reflect  on  a  point,  and  then  pick  up  aga*n  where 
he  or  she  left  off;  material  which  is  uninteresting  to  the  reader  can  be 
skipped;  the  reader  can  monitor  his  or  her  own  comprehension— the  reader 
can  pause  to  digest  what  has  been  read  (cf.  Klelman  and  Schallert, 
1978:141). 

The  reader  is  not  tied  to  a  speaker's  rate  of  speech  (average 
reading  rates  run  higher  than  average  speaking  rates,  see  Rosin  and 
Gleltman,  1977:64-65).    More  importantly,  the  reader  can  vary  his  or  her 
rate  of  reading  to  match  the  difficulty  of  the  text.    Such  flexibility, 
however,  must  be  acquired.    It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that  a 
"good"  reader's  eye  movements  will  ad.iust  (i.e.,  the  size  of  the  move- 
ments will  change)  to  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  text  (that 
is,  to  the  extent  the  reader  is  having  difficulties  with  the  text).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poor  reader  seems  unable  to  vary  eye  movement  pat- 
terns to  take  account  either  of  ease  or  difficulty  in  the  text  (see, 
e.g.,  Kolers,  1976.   Note  that  eye  movement  patterns  are  not  the  causes, 
but  the  consequences  of  reading  ability).    It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
permanency  of  text  offers  opportunities  for  efficient  reading  which  are 
not  utilized  by  all  readers.    As, Cole  and  Griffin  note:    "...the  exis- 
tence of  a  particular  technology  does  not  mean  that  the  technology  will 
be  exploited  1n  the  manner  that  we  discover,  post  hoc..."  (1980:361). 

The  Relationship  of  Writer  to  Reader 

The  writer  may  or  may  not  have  access  to  his  or  her  audience.  If 
there  1s  access,  1t  is  almost  always  delayed  (as  1n  letter  writing). 
This  has  several  consequences.   The  writer  must  make  assumptions  about 
his  or  her  potential  audience's  level  of  knowledge:    how  explicit  must 
the  text  be  (how  much  redundancy  must  1t  contain)  to  insure  proper 
understanding  on  the  audience's  part?  The  writer  has  no  immediate 
"feedback"  (1f  any  at  all).   A  writer  cannot  explain  him-  or  herself  1f 
the  audience  falls  to  understand— he  or  she  may  never  become  aware  of 
this  failure.    In  many  Instances,  (e.g.,  1n  the  school),  the  use  of  the 
text  Is  dependent  on  Intermediaries  (e.g.,  teachers)  who  must,  usually 
through  spoken  language,  supply  the  knowledge  and  redundancies  that  are 
missing  1n  the  text— and,  of  course,  this  process  In  turn  depends  upon 
how  well  the  Intermediary  has  understood  the  text.    A  corollary  of  this 
1s  that  the;wr1ter  may  select  his  or  her  audience  1n  the  same  sense  that 
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his  or  her  text  requires  a  certain  amount  of  audience  knowledge  in  order 
to  be  understood  (professional  writings  are  a  good  example  of  this). 

The  writer  may  also  restrict  his  or  her  audience  by  simply  limiting 
physical  access  to  his  or  her  writings.    This  can  be  observed,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  standardized  tests  where  the  author  can  specify 
a  very  Hg1d  contex   for  the  use  of  the  text. 

In  cases  where  the  writer  has  no  control  over  access  to  his  or  her 
writings,  he  or  she  must  make  more  assumptions  about  audience  knowledge— 
and  the  less  the  writer  knows  about  the  audience,  the  more  likely  his  or 
her  assumptions  will  be  Inaccurate  (though  the  writer  may  try  to  avoid 
this  by  writing  1n  as  simple  and  general  a  style  as  possible— thus ,  the 
frequently  heard  complaints  about  the  biandness  and  predictability  of 
many  mass-produced  texts.    See  Merry,  1979.) 

There  are  further  constraints.    Since  the  writer  is  separated  from 
the  reader  in  time  and  in  space  (1n  most  contexts),  he  or  she  has  no  way 
to  monitor  the  effect  of  the  writing  on  the  reader.    The  situation  is 
inflexible.    The, writer  does  not  even  know  whether  or  not  the  text  will 
be  read.    Insofar  as  a  writer  can  influence  or  predict  the  social  situa- 
tion in  which  his  or  her  text  1s  to  be  used,  he  or  she  can  count  on 
social  redundancies  to  aid  in  the  explication  of  the  text.   The  writer 
of  a  textbook,  for  example,  can  predict  that  his  or  her  writing  will  be 
used  in  a  school  setting;  and,  therefore,  that  the  potential  readers 
will  supposedly  bring  with  them  to  the  reading  task  a  certain  set  of 
attitudes  and  motivations  (or  that  they  will  be  penalized  if  they  do 
not).   This  latter  factor  is  reinforced  even  more  by  the  use  of  "instruc- 
tor's editions"  and  introductions  to  student  editions— such  devices 
might  be  regarded  as  sociol inguistic  redundancies  of  written  language. 
Not  only  does  the  writer's  prior  knowledge  of,  or  control  over,  the 
social  setting  in  which  his  or  her  text  will  be  read  influence  the  way 
in  which  he  or  she  writes  the  book;  It  also  influences  the  type  of 
information  the  readers  will  try  to  get  out  the  book. 

Lacking  (1n  most  cases)  access  to  the  audience,  the  writer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  the  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  his  or  her  writing 
will  be  judged,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  used.    To  return  once 
again  to  the  Instance  of  textbooks    it  may  be  the  case  that  there  are 
two  separate  audiences  which  will  be  exposed  to  the  text:    the  teachers, 
who  will  select  which  books  to  use;  and  the  students,  who  will  be  required 
to  read  the  boo£s  as  a  part  of  the  schooling  process.    In  such  a  case, 
the  writer  may,  in  fact,  be  writing  for  one  group,  the  teachers— the 
group  which  must  select  among  the  alternative  texts  available.    It  may 
be  that  insofar  as  textbook  writers  write  for  students,  they  do  so  by 
writing  for  those  teachers  who  share  their  conceptualization  of  the 
students.   Thus,  textboo*  writers  may  be  able  to  predict  the  teachers' 
responses  to  their  books  by  knowing  something  about  the  way  in  which 
teachers  are  educated— or  it  may  be  that  the  people  who  train  teachers 
are  the  same  people  who  write  the  textbooks. 

The  separation  of  reader  and  writer  described  above  Is  seen  by 
David  Olson  as  a  crucial  means  through  which  the  "authority"  and  valid- 
ity of  what  is  written  is  Implicitly  asserted: 

Written  texts,  amonq  other  things,  are  devices  which  separate 
speech  from  speaker,  and  that  separation  in  Itself  may  make  the 
words  Impersonal,  objective,  and  above  criticism.   When  the  lan- 
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guage  originates  elsewhere  than  in  the  personal  whim  and  limited 
experience  of  the  speaker— rather,  in  the  textbook  which  the  parent 
or  teacher  consul  ts--the  language  is  assumed  to  have  great 
authority. ..1t  is  the  role  of  books  in  our  culture  that  makes  them 
an  ultimate  authority  1n  matters  of  dispute  (Olson,  1980:104). 

The  authoritative  nature  of  text  is  most  pronounced  when  the  reader  is 
excluded  from  what  Olson  calls  the  "peer-groups"  (Ibid: 105)  who  actively 
engage  in  the  production  and  criticism  of  such  texts,  and  when  the 
subject  matter  of  the  texts  is  beyond  tne  everyday  life  experiences  of 
the  readers. 

Situational  Aspects  of  Reading 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  advertisements  and  certain  uses  of 
illustrations  (which  might  be  considered  attempts  at  "phatic  communion") 
written  lanquage  establishes  a  "meta-frame":    that  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  that  which  is  written.    However,  it  is  the  reader  who  must 
determine  what,  1f  any,  information  is  to  be  derived. 

External  influences  may  pressure  a  person  to  read  a  text  (say,  a 
student  who  must  take  a  tost  on  a  certain  text),  but  unlike  the  speech 
situation,  the  reader  cannot  offend  the  writer  by  not  reading.    The  text 
does  not  exhibit  defe'-ence  or  understanding;  it  does  not  listen;  it  does 
not  argue  or  sympathize  (at  least,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms 
are,  used  to  describe  spoken  language).   The  point  is  simply  that  the 
social  factors  which  structure  speech  situations  are  absent,  or  at  the 
least,  fundamentally  transformed,  in  reading  situations.    In  face-to- 
face  Interaction,  speakers  may  draw  on  a  variety  of  Information  sources: 
they  have  direct  access  to  the  setting  1n  which  the  interaction  takes 
place;  they  have  direct  access  to  other  participants  in  the  Interaction— 
their  demeanor,  speech  styles,  and  social  positions;  they  can  make 
Inferences  about  other  participants'  attitudes  and  opinions;  they  have 
access  to  other  participants'  purposes;  they  can  infer  the  tone  or  mood 
of  the  interaction— Indeed,  tliey  have  some  control  over  this.    All  of 
these  factors  are  absent  1n  written  language. 

Within  the  reading  situation,  the  reader  has  no  appeal  if  he  or  she 
finds  that  the  text  assumes  more  knowledge  than  he  or  she  in  fact  pos- 
sesses.   The  reader  cannot  ask  the  writer  for  clarification.    The  writer 
not  only  controls  the  level  of  prior  knowledge  required  for  understanding 
the  text,  he  or  she  also  controls  the  social  meta-communication  that  can 
be  communicated  through  text.    (Some  types  of  Information  are  socially 
specific— phrases,  expressions,  syntactic  conventions,  or  subject  matter. 
Such  stylistic  conventions  send  messages  to  the  reader  to  which  he  or 
she  is  unable  to  retaliate  against  with  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  so  on. 
The  reader  may,  of  course,  dlsattend— 1f  he  or  she  can  afford  to.) 

Reading  1s  an  active  behavior.    The  reader  must  approach  the  text 
with  certain  expectations  1f  Information  is  to  be  derived  from  1t  (either 
on  the  basis  of  "text-based"  or  "schema-based"  Inferences;  see  Frederlksen, 
1977) .   These  expectations  will,  1n  large  part,  determine  how  the  text 
1s  read.    The  text  may  be  skimmed  for  topics  or  Items  of  Interest,  or  1t 
may  be  read  closely  with  attention  for  details.    It  may  be  read  1n 
relation  to  some  problem  or  task  that  the  reader  has  been  given,  or  1t 
may  be  read  merely  for  pleasure.    The  reader  must  possess  flexibility  to 
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adapt  his  or  her  reading  to  fit  the  text.    The  text  is  not  alterable  to 
the  reader's  desires. 

The  Functional  Specificity  of  Written  Language 

Aspects  of  written  language  already  reviewed—its  temporal  flexibil- 
ity, the  separation  of  reader  and  writer,  and  so  on— serve  to  make 
written  language  a  highly-marked  means  of  communication.    Written  language 
is  available  for  close  scrutiny  by  readers  and  great  formal  elaboration 
by  writers.    More  and  more  in  the  modern  world,  written  language  is  used 
not  as  a  simply  unmarked  means  of  communication,  but  rather  as  a 
functionally-specific  means  of  doing  something  (its  illocutionary  force 
becomes  Its  most  Important  component).    Mikulecky  et  al.  (1979:26-28) 
suggest  that  somewhere  around  half  of  all  reading  is  done  for  job-related 
purposes,  while  other  surveys  suggest  that  much  of  the  time  spent  in 
non-iob-related  reading  may  represent  the  reading  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  the  like  (see,  e  g.,  McEvoy  and  Vincent,  1980).    (Data  on  the 
types  of  reading  done  in  various  contexts  is  not  available.)    It  becomes 
plausible  to  suggest,  then,  that  the  communicative  uses  to  which  written 
language  is  put  become  increasingly  linked  to  situations  of  context 
(specifically  lob  and  school  contexts)  1n  which  there  are  highly  specific 
norms  of  use.    It  becomes  possible  to  think  of  illiteracy  as  a  function 
of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  social  situations  in  which  written 
language  is  considered  the  only  valid  means  of  communication.  Those 
same  aspects  of  writing  and  printing  that  Goody  and  Eisenstein  saw  as 
causal  forces  in  the  rise  of  bureaucratic  organizations  have  given 
written  language  a  prime  position  in  the  conduct  of  modern  life.  More 
and  more  situations  are  created  in  which  a  knowledge  of  written  language 
(that  is,  certain  communicative  abilities  entailing  the  use  of  written 
language)  is  a  necessity. 

Normative  attitudes  toward  writing  are  powerful  and  pervasive  in 
almost  all  contexts.    However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
norms  of  use  extend  beyond  a  given  situation.    Socially  significant 
examples  of  unmarked  written  language  contexts  are  rare.  Instead, 
written  language  1s  highly  marked  and  the  subject  of  great  scrutiny 
When  we  say  that  someone  can  "speak,"  we  implicitly  mean  that  he  or  she 
can  use  spoken  language  in  the  types  of  situations  in  which  he  or  she 
finds  him/herself  in  everyday  life.    Yet,  while  I  am  generally  regarded 
as  a  competent  speaker  of  English,  there  is  little  guestion  that  I  would 
be  lost  "playing  the  dozens"  or  addressing  a  court  of  law— for  these  are 
highly  marked  situations  with  elaborate  rules  of  use  learned  through  a 
(sometimes  guite  long)  apprenticeship.    A  similar  distinction  can  be 
made  with  regard  to  written  language,  except  that  the  majority  of  written 
language  situations  are  highly-marked  "performance"  situations  defined 
with  a  high  degree  of  rigidity.    It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  "understand- 
ing" a  text. in  some  absolute,  context-Independent  sense;  it  is  a  matter 
of  understanding  the  text  in  the  way  reguired  by  the  situation  in  which 
the  text  is  used.    There  is  ho  "skill"  that,  once  learned,  makes  a 
person  literate:    it  is  always  a  matter  of  learning  to  read  (and  write) 
in  the  manner  reguired  by  the  situations  in  which  one  finds  oneself  in 
everyday  life.    This  should  not  be  taken  as  a  plea  for  a  more  restricted 
conception  of  written  language  Instruction  geared  toward  producing  a 
worker  more  efficiently  molded  into  the  shape  reguired  by  the  division  - 
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of  labor.    Rather,  it  is  a  plea  that  adult  reading  instruction  take  into 
account  the  social  position  of  the  adult  learner  and, make  reading  tasks 
in  the  school  relevant  to  the  learner's  life  outside  the  school.  In 
this  fashion,  it,  may  become  possible  not  only  to  overcome  the  authorita- 
tive bias  of  textbooks  produced  by  the  separation  of  reader  and  writer 
(according  to  Olson),  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  activity  of 
reading  seem  useful  and  important  to  the  reader.    Once  reading  comes  to 
be  seen  as  a  useful  tool  for  gaining  knowledge  of  one's  immediate  environ 
ment,  ♦      hances  seem  improved  that  reading— critical  reading— will  be 
used  as  «  £ans  of  learning  about  other  aspects  of  one's  environment 
(this  also  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  Freire's  position). 
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CHAPTER  V 

ASSESSMENT  AND  TEACHING  OF  MATH  SKILLS 

/ 

✓ 

Sources  of  Data 


This  section  reports  on  a  study  of  two  basic  math  courses  at  one 
research  site  and  one  basic  math  course  at  another.   Approximately  3& 
class  sessions  were  observed  at  the  initial  site  and  10  at  the  latter 
over  the  period  of  one  spring  semester  in  the  classrooms  of  three  in- 
structors (there  were  a  total  of  four  or  five  math  instructors  involved 
in  the  basic  math  in  any  one  semester).    Each  instructor  wa§  interviewed 
on  tape,  at  least  once;  there  were  other  informal  conversations  before 
and  after  classes  on  several  occasions.    Fifteen  students  from  the  ini- 
tial site  were  interviewed  (representing  one-half  of  each  class)  and 
three  from  the  latter  class  (representing  one-third  of  that  class); 
these  interviews  were  taped  although  there  were  students  who  involved 
the  researchers  in  infdrmal  discussions  before,  during,  and  after  classes 
(therefore,  a  total  greater  than  75%  of  the  students  in  each  class  had 
been  involved  in  this  research).    The  assessment  procedures  were  ob- 
served on  two  occasions  prior  to  one  fall  semester  and  once  prior  to  the 
spring  semester  during  which  the  study  was  to  take  piace.    In  addition,  there 
were  interviews  with  the  chairmen  of  the  various  departments  housing  the 
basic  math  courses  on  both  campuses,  as  well  as  three  other  math  instruc 
tors  at  the  initial  site  (two  of  whom  had  previously  tsught  the  basic 
math  course  and  one  of  whom  taught  an  applied  math  course);  in  addition, 
one  observation  was  conducted  of  a  meeting  between  math  tutors  and  math 
and  developmental  instructors. 

Introduction:   Math  Programs  in  the  Community  College 

In  mathematics,  the  'how1  of  remedial  instruction 
has  not  lost  its  importance,  but  it*  is  preceded  by-- 
several  other  questions:   what  should  be  taught,  to 
whom,  and  why  (Hecht,  Akst,  in  Trillin,  1980:    208).  u 

Students  are  entering  community  colleges  with  unconscionably  poor 
math  skills;  "...the  dimensions  of  the  problems  are  cause  for  the  great 
est  concern"  (Ibid.:  209). 


A  1978  survey  of  two-year  colleges  conducted  by  the 
American  Mathematic  Society  found  that  44  percent 
of  all  math  enrollments  were  in  ar;thmetic  or  high 
school  algebra.    In  mandated  proficiency  tests  admin- 
istered to  high  school  students  or  entering  college 
freshmen,  it  has  been  conanon  for  between  30  and  50 
percent  of  all  students  to  f;ii  in  mathema  Jcs. . . 
(I>jd.).  r 

:        The  variables  that  contribute  to  these  test  resjlts  make  for  fasci- 
nating discussion  —  perhaps  students  are  allowed  to  drop  behind  too 
easily  early  oji  and  simply  r.ever  catch  up,  or  they  are  unwilling  to  make 

»  s 
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the  effort  and  spend  the  time  necessary  ta  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
mathematical  concepts,  or  they  simply  do  not  get  the  reinforcement  out- 
side of  *;he  classroom  ("Mathematics. . .  is  very  much  a  'school'  subject. .." 
Ibid. ),  or  they  do  not  read  well  enough  to  handle  the  content  (instruc- 
tions, explanations)  (Bankston,  1975;  Kogelman  and  Warren,  1978;  Tasehow, 
1970),  or  they  do  not  understand  the  relevance of  "doing  math"  to  any-  - 
thing  else  (Wirtz,  1977;  Zacharias  and  Lazarus,  1977;  Braunfeld,  1977; 
Schwartz,  1981;  Mink,  1977),  or  they  had  unpleasant  classroom  experiences 
and/G*  ea«rly  failures  with  the  content  that  have  produced  a  math  anxiety 

4  that  is  debilitating  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word  (Daniel,  1978; 

*  Betz,  1978;  Kogelman  and  Warren,  1978;  Lazarus,  1974;  Tobias,  1976). 
However,  while  the  possible  problems  are  interesting  subjects, 
community  colleges  must  be  about  their  solutions.    And  the  course  most 
in  the  forefront,  most  inVthe  position  (dilemma)  of  having  to  serve  the 
student  who  brings  his  poor  skills,  poor  motivation,  high  math  anxiety 
to  the  college  is  the  basic  math  course;  both  the  literature  and  inter- 
views with  curriculum  developers  record  that  basic  math  must  serve  the 
developmental  student  and  the  student  who  needs  only  one  area  of  remedia- 
tion.   That  combination  makes  basic  math  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
curriculum  areas  in  two  and- four-year  institutions.    It  is  in  an  uncom- 
fortable ppsifcion  of  having-  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

^Students  entering  community  colleges  do  not  have  singular  goals 
that  must  be  met  in  developmental  math  courses;  institutions  into  the 
planning  for  these  populations  njust  consider  the  foci  and  the  objec- 
tives that  students  bring  with  them,  as  well  as  the  requirements  that 
their  academic  choices  will  put  ipon  them  —  curriculum  must  be  planned 
around  the  student  who  plans  to  take  higher  level  math  courses,  the  stu- 
dent whp  plans  to  enter  a  specialized  academic,  technical  or  vocational 
area  that  will  require  specific  math  background,  the  student  who  needs 
to  achieve  a  functional  level  of  matli  —  survival  in  the  everyday  world  - 
and  the  student  who  has  a  specific  credential ing  need  (e.g.,  passing  the 
GED,  working  toward  a  job  certification  test,  and  so  forth).    In  the 
larger  sense,  without  some  knowledge  about  what  students  can  do  upon 
entering  the  college,  any, pi  arming  is' handicapped. 

Institutional  approaches  to  offering  developmental  math  services 
range  from  basic  math  courses  that  begin  with  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  whole  numbers  to  content-specific  math  applications  --  e.g., 
math  for  nursing  --  to  tutoring  laboratories  where  individual  help  is 
available  from  tutors  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  trained  to  tutor  in 
specific  content  areas  and/or  offer  instruction  in  performing  the  most 
bas'c  mathematical  computations.    Scr.e  basic  math  courses  are  housed 
entirely  in  developmental  programs,  somein  math  departments;  in  our 
research,  they  appeared  similarly  in  both  programs  at  one  site  and  as 
self-paced  with  modularized  content  units  in  the  developmental  program 
at  another  (a  traditionally-structured  basic  math  was  housed  in  the 
math  program  at  this  site).    There  are  institutions  that  have  attempted 
.to  orfer  "quast-remedial"  courses  that  mix  the  remedial  and  college- 
level  content  in  order  to  keep  students1  interest  in  their  subject  by 
offering  a  course  in  that  content  area  in  which  they  get  the  fundamentals 
necessary  to  tackle  the  content  while  they  are  tackling  the  content.  In 
short,  "...the  sugar-coating  is  often  no  more  palatable  than  the 

.  remedial  content  Itself;  students  who  are  presumably  enticed  into  learn- 
ing arithmetic  by  the  lure  of  statistics  may  end  up  turning  their  backs 
on  both11  (H'echt,  Afcst,  in  Trillin,  1980:  221). 
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Many  colleges  are  attempting  complex  efforts  to  meet  a  diversity 
of  student  needs  (Roueche  and  Snow,  1977;  Roueche  and  Roueche,  1977; 
Lavin,  Alba,  Silberstein,  1981);  and  while  they  have  several  common 
strengths,  they  have  custom-tailored  their  courses,  by  and  large,  to 
their  populations  in  the  face  of  controversies  among  mathematicians 
themselves  about  the  content  of  basic  courses,  about  the  basic  (real) 
needs  of  individuals  enrolling  for  basic  mathematics,  about  the  rele- 
vance of  many  math  courses  to  anything  other  than  highly  specific  and 
higher  level  mathematical  computations,  about  whether  to  teach  the  theory 
or  the  application  of  math  and  so  on,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  look 
beyond  the  controversies  and  at  the  reality. 

A  survey  of  literature  on  the  basic  math  skills  provides  one 
glaring  fact:    there  is  no  agreernent  upon  the  group  of  skills,  the  most 
basic  math  knowledge  without  which  individuals  cannot  survive. 

If  interpreted  as  the  minimum  needed  to  survive 
in  society  today,  the  list  of  skills  should  be  ex- 
tremely short.    The  skills  required  to  be  an  astute 
consumer  constitute  a  narrow,  but  more  demanding 
list.    Moreover,  the  mathematical  abilities  required 
to  be  an  effective  citizen,  able  to  comprehend  our 
social  and  technological  environment,  constitute 
a  curriculum  far  deeper  and  broader  than  most 
extant  basic  skills  lists  (Fey,  1977:  51). 

The  Adult  Performance  Level  Study,  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  concluded  that  "some  34.7  million  adult  Americans 
function  with  difficulty  and  an  additional  39  million  are  functional, 
(but  not  proficient)  in  coping  with  basic  requirements  that  are  re- 
lated to  Consumer  Economics"  (Northcutt,  1975:    6).    In  addition,  it 
found: 

A  greater  proportion  of  people  is  unable  to  perform 
basic  computations  than  the  other  skills.  Approxi- 
mately one- third  of  the  population,  or  39  million 
adults,  functions  with  difficulty,  and  a  little  over 
cne-fourth,  or  29.5  million  adults,  is  functional 
but  net  proficient  in  task  performance  on  items 
requiring  mathematical  manipulation  (Ibid. ). 

The  APL  study,  as  did  this  project,  considered  functional 
literacy  to  be  situation-specrfic  --  the  ability  to  survive  reason- 
ably Well  was  dependent  upon  what  cue  could  do  in  a  given  environment, 
what  the  demands  of  that  immediate  environment  were.    The  instructors 
at  the  research  sites  echoed  that  specificity  in  their  answers  to 
interview  questions  about  basic  mathematical  literacy: 

As  far  as  basic  math  skills  goes,  if  you  want  a 
literacy  level,  it's  the  level  on  which  they  (students) 
can  successfully  deal  with  the  world  and  its  mathemati- 
cal problems  on  a  very  elementary,  everyday  scale.  That 

wc-uld  be  literacy  for  basic  math  skills  (interview 

with  math  instructor). 
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Selection  of  Courses 

The  project  staff  elected  to  study  two  developmental  math  courses 
at  one  research  site  and  one  developmental  math  course  at  another 
(within  one  district  site).    At  the  first  site,  one  of  the  two  basic 
courses  is  housed  in  the  developmental  program  (hereafter  called  Math  A), 
and  the  other  is  housed  in  the  math  department  (hereafter  called  Math  B). 
At  the  second  site,  the  developmental  math  course  is  housed  in  the 
developmental  area  (hereafter  called  Math  C).    Math  A  and  B  provide  a 
different  instructional  approach  (lecture/discussion)  than  does  Math  C 
(self-paced),  and  the  content  varies  by  site.    However,  as  the  second 
site  did  not  receive  the  intense  study  of  the  first,  it  is  treated  only 
superficially  following  the  Math  A  and  B  descriptions.    But  they  all  were 
significant  to  this  study  as  they  represented  two  institutions1  attempts 
to  provide  basic  mati  skills  for  diverse  student  populations  and  as  they 
are  courses  with  cleav  literacy  demands:    they  are  text-bound. 


Student  Population 

Interesting  enrollment  trends  existed  fn  Math  A  and  Math  B.  Data 
from  student  questionnaires  indicate  five  strong  trends:    (15  students 
in  Math  B,  one  section;  35  students  from  three  sections  of  Math  A;  two 
day  classes,  one  evening  class) 

1.  Math  A  serves  nearly  68%  women  during  the  day;  the  trend  is 
reversed  in  the  evening.    (It  is  important  here  to  note  that  although 
two  Math  A's  and  two  Math  B's  are  offered  during  the  day,  only  one  Math  A 
and  no  Math  B's  are  offered  at  this  site  in  the  evening.    It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  lack  of  evening  offerings  —  in  proportion  to  the  day- 
time offerings  —  significantly  affects  the  following  trends.)    Math  B 

is  more  evenly  divided  between  males  and  females  (8  males,  7  females). 

2.  There  is  a  significant  number  of  students  in  Math  A  who  are 
attending  this  college  for  the  first  time;  Math  B  students  have  an 
average  of  three  semesters  of  college  behind  them. 

3.  More  than  75%  of  the  students  state  that  they  intend  to  get 
sorne  degree* from  this  college. 

4.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  day  students  who  have  or  are  presently 
taking  other  developmental  courses  (reading  and  writing)  in  Math  A; 
fewer  co-enrolled  or  previously-enrolled  developmental  students  were  in 
Math  B. 

5.  Enrollment  in  the  Math  A  sections  during  the  day  include  a 
higher  percentage  of  minority  enrollment  than  is  reflected  in  the  gen- 
eral college  enrollment. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  that  students  (women,  minorities)  who 
are  most  unsure  of  their  ability  to  do  well  in  college  courses  choose 
enrollment  into  a  course  (Math  A)  that  in  the  catalog  and  in  advising 
session  promises  to  offer  the  most  basic,  individualized  approach  to 
math  content  and  instruction.    In  addition,  they  are  typically  students 
who  are  entering  college  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least  very  recently, 
and  who  have  the  least  amount  of  experience  in  that  environment  on  which 
to  base  some  opinions  about  their  chances  of  success  —  as,  seen  in  trends 
2  and  4.    There  is  no  indication  that  the  advising  process  "tracks" 
mino:ities  into  these  developmental  courses;  however,  the  past  experience 
with  less  successful  negotiations  of  academic  subject  matter,  including 
math,  could  account  for  the  highor  minority  enrollment.    Students  with 
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degree  aspirations  had  some  hazy  ideas  about  math  requirements  in  their 
majors  outside  of  the  catalog  statements.    No  declaration  of  major  and 
class  enrollment  assume  student  perceptions  about  undefined  need  for 
me.th  skill  development* 

Program  Structure 

The  Math  A  and  Math  B  courses  are  traditional  lecture  mode  of 
instruction,  interspersed  with  questions  by  the  instructor  to  the  gen- 
eral class,  generally  calling  for  some  response  by  undesignated  stu- 
dents.   The  same  test  is  used  in  both  classes;  the  timetable  followed 
by  botn  instructor.*  indicated  that  the  pace  and  content  covered  was 
similar  in  both  classrooms.    Expanded  discussions  appear  in  the  separate 
overviews. 

Class  attendance,  while  a  written  requirement,  is  subject  to 
negotiation  and/or  student  assessment  of  need.    In  Math  C,  a  self-paced 
instructional  approach,  attendance  is  required;  students  select  the  num- 
ber of  credits  they  wish  to  receive  by  choosing  modules  (for  completion 
wivn  the  lenjth  of  one  semester)  which  are  attached  to  number  of  class 
hours. 

Pre-assessroent 

...we  should  not  be  diluting  the  content  of  university 
parallel  courses  in  order  to  improve  success  rates 
but  rather  we  ought  to  be  working  more  carefully  on 
initial  placement  (interview  with  math  instructor). 

The  assessment  of  math  skills  at  site  of  Math  A  and  B  was  much 
less  elaborate  than  the  assessments  for  either  writing  or  reading.  The 
scud*rts,  upon  entering  the  orientation  session  (for  new  students,  prior 
to  registration),  were  given  an  orientation  pacicet,  and  in  that  packet 
was  included  a  card  containing  questions  that  would  direct  the  student 
toward  creating  a  math  profile  (self-assessment).    The  student  could 
tentatively  place  himself  by  completing  questiors  abort  the  last  math 
course  taken  and  the  length  of  time  since  it  was  completed.    He  must 
then  see  a  math  advisor  and  get  his  card  stamped  for  approval  of  any 
math  selections  that  he  has  made. 

The  mathematics  department  has  been  exceptionally  active 
in  student  advising.    We  are  the  only  group  of  faculty 
in  the  college  to  require  that  before  a  student  can 
sign  up  for  any  of  our  courses,  the  student  must  take 
the  course  approved  by  a  math  faculty  member.    We  have 
placed  that  burden  on  ourselves  because  we  feel  it's 
the  best  way  to  get  students  accurate  advice  about 
mathematics  courses     (interview  with  math  instructor). 

The  college's  general  policy  about  advising  is  that  a  student  must 
go  to  his  major  advisor  for  permission  (sign-o-f)  for  his  course  selec- 
tion; the  math  faculty  fait  that  this  one  adviser  could  not  have  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  clearly  evaluate  the  student's  competencies  in 
all  areas  in  which  he  is  to  enroll,  and  they  sought  to  have  more  control 
over  that  student's  choices  —  to  give  better  advice  than  would  someone 
outside  the  math  a.*ea. 
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The  math  choice  card  is  presented  to  the  advisor.    It  essentially 
places  the  student,  using  two  factors.   The  first  is  identification  of 
the  last  math  course  the  student  took  and  the  second  is  how  long  ago 
the  student  took  it. 

We  use  the  last  formal  math  course  as  some  general 
indicator  of  the  student's  current  knowledge  level. 
It's  very  rare  for  someone  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  beyond  the  level  of  their  last  formal 
course.    Most  students  learn  their  mathematics  in 
school.    So  if  you  know  that  a  student  stopped  after 
one  year  of  high  school  algebra,  you  have  a  pretty  good 
indicator  of  how  mud)  math  a  student  once  upon  a  time 
knew.    The  next  question  is  how  long  ago  did  the  stu- 
dent have  it?   If  I  had  a  student  who  finished  one 
year  of  high  school  algebra  two  months  ago,  I'm  only 
to  assume  that  the  student  probably  recalls  most  of  that. 
If,  on  the  other  :iand,  the  student  had  that  one  year 
of  high  school  algebra  eighteen  months  ago,  five  years 
ago  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I'm  not  willing  to  assume 
that  that  is  fresh  knowledge  (interview  with  math 
instructor). 

If  the  math  faculty  member  does  not  agree  that  the  student  should  be 
taking  the  courses  that  he  has  selected  for  himself,  he  urges  the  stu- 
dent —  based  upon  his  own  self-report  data  —  to  make  a  selection 
(higher  or  lower)  that  would  be  more  suitable.    If  the  student  does 
not  agree  that  the  advice  should  be  taken,  the  faculty  member  suggests 
that  taking  a  short  placement  test  would  be  in  order. 

The  test  is  taken  on  the  spot  and  requires  that  ^he  student  solve 
ten  problems  that  represent  the  prerequisite  skills  of  the  course  in 
question,  not  the  skills  to  be  taught  in  the  course.    In  order  to  "pass" 
the  test,  the  student  has  to  solve  six  or  seven  of  the  ten  problems 
correctly.    (There  were  inconsistent  reports  among  math  instructors 
as  to  whether  the  number  of  incorrect  problems  or  the  type  of  incorrect 
problems  was  the  major  criteria  for  placement.)   There  were  no  explicit 
criteria  for  deciding  which  students  should  be  administered  the  test  — 
beyond  the  math  counselor's  concern  about  past  math  experiences  as  indi- 
cated on  this  math  card. 

The  math  assessment  was  designed  by  the  faculty  of  the  math  depart- 
ment, and  it  differs  strikingly  from  the  writing  and  reading  assessments 
in  at  least  three  ways.    First,  unlike  the  other  assessments,  the  math 
tests  are  designed  to  test  specific  skills  in  relation  to  the  course  con- 
tent of  specific  courses  (e.g.,  the  students  are  tested  for  the  skills 
that  are  developed  in  the  course  preceding  the  course  for  which  they 
wish  to  enroll).    The  other  tests  (reading  and  writing)  only  made  a 
distinction  between  students  needing  developmental  work  and  students  not 
needing  developmental  courses.    Second,  the  "skills"  assessed  on  the 
math  test  were  much  more  defined  than  the  reading  and  writing  "skills" 
supposedly  assessed:   the  student  could  either  add,  subtract,  graph  a 
linear  equation  and  the  like,  or  he  could  not.   There  were  no  "trick" 
problems,  and  the  numerical  values  were  all  small  and  simple. 
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We've  found  that  this  system  works  pretty  well. 
It  avoids  all  of  the  practical  and  perhaps  emo- 
tionally misdirecting  consequences  of  a  massive 
sort  of  testing  program     (interview  with  math 
instructor) . 

The  math  faculty  determined  that  to  obligate  every  student  who  wishes 
to  take  a  math  course  take  a  placement  test  would  be  pointless,  cumber- 
some and  demeaning,  as  well  as  short-sighted.    Because  of  the  numbers 
of  students  who  actually  enter  the  orientation  process  --  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolling  in  math  courses  ~  the  chances  of  testing  everyone  are 
slim;  because  any  test  that  evaluates  students1  levels  of  abilities  must 
be  sequenced  beginning  with  the  lowest  levels  providing  some  coninuum  of 
abilities/skills,  the  better  students  must  plow  through  numerous  simpler 
problems  in  order  to  reach  the  problems  with  which  they  have  trouble. 
Yet  if  there  were  fewer  simpler  problems,  the  poorer  students  would 
quickly  be  discouraged;  because  test  anxieties  combined  with  time 
pressures  (testing  environment  and  so  forth)  may  negatively  affect  a 
true  evaluation  of  the  student'stabilities,  conversations  —  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  brief,  targeted  test      might  provide  the  best  evaluation. 

...since  we  have  a  lot  of  all  those  students,  students 
with  such  a  variety  of  backgrounds. . .their  true  ability 
level  doesn't  always  display  itself  on  tests;  but  thrfir 
ability  levels  may  display  themselves  more  accurately 
actually,  in  having  a  conversation.. .about. . .previous 
mathematics  education,  training  of  the  areas,  intentions, 
ability  to  study,  how  well  a  student  does  and  how 
rapidly  a  student  recalls  materials  will  frequently 
be  determined  by  how  much  time  the  student  has  to 
devote  to  it... All  gf  these  things  actually  are  cru- 
cial on  placement  in  a  course     (interview  with  math 
instructor) . 

While  the  strengths  of  the  "conversational  approach"  are  clear,  the  draw- 
backs are,  too.    At  institutions  relying  heavily  on  part-time  faculty, 
the  orientation  and  registration  schedules  must  put  more  pressure  on  the 
full-time  faculty  members  to  carry  the  advising  load.    Hence,  as  a  math 
instructor  noted: 

Actually,  it's  down  to  more  personal  conversations 
with  students.    With  2700  math  students,  even  that  is 
hard  to  implement  especially  since  we  only  have  six 
full-time  faculty  members. 

(There  are  further  discussions  about  the  consequences  of  the  full-time/ 
part-time  faculty  dilemma  in  other  sections.) 

Observations  of  the  orientation  advising  session  indicated  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  students  registering  for  math  were  tested  during 
the  sessions  observed  (about  one  in  seven).    Although  the  students  had 
already  been  assessed  for  their  reading  and  writing  skills  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  the  math  station,  the  math  counselors  rarely  checked 
either  of  these  scores  as  a  possible  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  student  was  capable  of  reading  the  math  text  selected  for  the  math 
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course.    Finally,  the  counseling  on  the  basis  of  the  tqsts  was  often 
disregarded  by  the  students.    They  would  often  "make  excuses"  or  give 
rationales  for  their  poor  performance,  and  as  all  counseling  is  non-bind- 
ing and  as  course  registration  is  not  restricted  to  any  student  ad- 
mitted into  the  college,  students  generally  took  the  courses  they  de- 
sired, regardless  of  the  recommendations  they  had  received. 

Assessment  continues  in  a  more  general  sense  at  registration.  The 
student  must  go  to  the  math  table  to  have  his  card  stamped  for  approval; 
a  math  faculty  member,  in  effect,  will  at  least  talk  to  —  however 
briefly  —  every  registrant.    Assessment  at  this  point  is  typically  inter- 
personal; an  instructor  questions  the  student  about  his  last  math  « 
course  ~  when  he  took  it  and  where.    He  continues  the  questions  by 
asking  the  name  of  the  instructor  "...just  as  a  double  check  if  the 
student  is  giving  me  a  fake  story"  (interview  with  math  instructor). 
If  that  instructor  is  satisfied,  the  card  is  stamped;  if  he  is  not,  a 
dialogue  begins  that  seeks  to  persuade  the  student  to  make  another  selec- 
tion or  at  least  defend  his  choice. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  about  whether  the  student  is  giving 
a  straight  story,  I  would  look  the  student  in  the  eye 
and  remind  him  that  if  he's  not  telling  me  the  facts 
accurately,  he's  the  only  one  that  is  going  to  suffer. 
In  the  long  run,  there's  no  skin  off  my  nose;  but  he's 
the  one  who  is  going  to  get  in  a  course  that  he's  not 
prepared  for.    In  the  light  of  that  observation,  most 
students  are  honest     (interview  with  math  instructor). 

While  many  of  the  students  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  instructors  about 
the  last  course  they  had,  they  do  tend  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial they  remember  from  it,  according  to  one  instructor.    If  the  faculty- 
stulent  conversation  concludes  with  no  resolution  of  the  instructor's 
correrns  about  the  student's  chotce(s),  it  is  recommended  that  the 
student  take  a  brief  pre-test. 

Usually,  the  result  of  the  pre-test  is  that  the  student 
himself  will  come  back  anci  say:  'You're  right.    I'm  not 
ready  for  that  course.    I  can't  do  these  problems.1  At 
that  point,  I  don't  have  to  argue  with  the  student. 
The  pre-test  allows  the  student  to  convince  himself 
(interview  with  math  instructor). 

The  Math  B  instructor  does  not  give  a  pre-test  to  the  class. 

But  for  a  subject  such  as  basic  math  skills,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  assess  their  present  skills.  Like 
I  suspect  there  is  at  least  one  or  two  students  in 
there  who  are  real  shaky  even  now. 

A  pre-test  is  given  in  Math  A  on  the  first  day  of  class.    Addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division  of  whole  numbers,  of  whole  nurruers 
and  fractions,  of  decimals,  an<j  finding  percentages  are  included 
on  the  test.    The  time  allotted  for  completing  the  test  is  10-15  min- 
utes; answers  are  put  on  the  board,  and  students  check  their  own  work. 
The  instructor  says  to  the  class: 
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Just  sorta  skip  around  and  see  how  you're  doing 
since  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  this. 
If  you  got  9  or  10  right,  chances  are  you're  in  the 
wrong  class.    However,  there  is  more  to  math  than  just 
getting  the  problem  right;  it's  knowing  why  you're  get- 
ting the  problem  right. 

While  there  are  other  efforts  to  coordinate  Math  A  and  B  —  content, 
text  ~  there  has  been  no  decision  to  make  this  a  requirement  in  the 
Math  B,  also.    But  as  in  orientation  and  registration,  the  student 
must  volunteer  to  make  a  change. 

Information  Brokering  —  Counseling  and  Advising 


Math  A  is  described  as  a  more  personalized  approach  to  learning 
mathematics;  students  are  told  that  there  is  more  opportunity  to  get  in- 
dividualized help,  that  the  classes  are  smaller.    The  Math  B,  however, 
is  described  as  a  quick  review  —  a  pre-algebra  class  «  and  not  as 
personalized  as  Math  A.    About  Math  B,  an  instructor  noted: 

So,  we  say  to  students  that  if  you  want  a  more  logical 
sort  of  efficient  one-semester  review  of  arithmetic 
skills. ..and  begin  to  get  into  algebra  just  a  little 
bit  in  one  semester. . .do  that  efficiently  with  the 
teacher  up  there  slapping  the  material  on  thi  board, 
you  have  thirty  other  students  around  and  you  don't 
feel  like  you  need  more  one-on-one  work,  thon  take  the 
course  in  the  math  department.    It's  going  to  be  a  big- 
ger class,  less  individual  attention  but  perhaps  more  of 
an  order  of  efficiency  and  getting  through  it  all.  I 
have  made  that  statement  in  orientation  sessions;  I  can't 
swear  I've  made  it  in  every  one,    I  know  I'.ve  made 
that  statement  to  students  on  an  individual  basis  when 
they've  asked  me  to  distinguish  between  the  courses. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  class  (Math  A)  is  smaller  — 
fifteen  students  —  there's  probably  going  to  be  more 
opportunity  for  the  instructor  to  stop  and  work  one-on- 
one  with  students.   And  I  think  in  a  sense,  that  serves 
two  different  needs.    There  are  some  students  who  all 
thay  need  is  sort  of  the  more  rapid,  let's  get  through 
with  review  of  some  of  these  things  they  had  in  junior 
high  school  and  got  a  litt1*  rusty.    It's  not  so  much 
remedial  development;  it's  just  sort  of  a  refresher. 
(In  the  other  math  course)  I  could  see  concentrating  a 
little  more  slowly,  having  more  flexibility,  perhaps 
allowing  the  student  to  extend  the  course  over  two  semes- 
ters, not  emphasizing  as  much  that  you  want  to  finish  this 
material  in  sixteen  weeks  and  move  on  to  the  next  course. 

But  as  a  Math  A  instructor  noted: 

In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  even  know  1f  they 
sign  up  for  one,  if  they  even. know  the  other  one  exists. 
I  think  that  happens  a  lot  —  people  think  they  have  to 
take  a  math  course  or  arithmetic,  and  they  must  think 
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'Oh,  math  department1,,  and  they  sign  up  for  it 
(Math  B).    I  think  most  of  the  students  who  see 
me  at  orientation  or  somehow  find  out  about... 
sign  up*... 

While  it  is  important  to  note  that  students  do  get  these- explanations, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  sections  on  advising, 
particularly  orientation  and  data  that  indicate  that  only  30 , percent 
of  all  new  in-coming  students  go  to  the  orientation  sessions.  Data 
from  the  project's  student  surveys  provided  scant  and  indirect  informa- 
tion about  attendance  at  orientation;  however,  interviews  with  students 
in  Math  A  and  Math  B  classes  (15)  produced  only  one  studeht  from  each 
group  (2)  who  definitely  had  attended  orftentation  sessions;  further- 
more, one  interview  with  a  math  chairman  included. 

...so  many  of  our  students  walk  in  off  the  street  at 
registration  itself.    They  do  not  go  through  a  fopmal 
orientation  program.    A  very  small  percentage  of  our 
students  actually  go  through  a  formal  new  student 
orientatiofr  program. 

Most  of  the  students  interviewed  mentioned  that  they  had  selected 
the  courses  from  the  catalog,  with  the  teth  A  students  frequently  men- 
tioning that  they  had  always  had  trouble  with  math,  or  had  been  out  of 
school  for  a  long  time  and  needed  to  ease  into  everything  slowly,  or  that 
they  were  just  "dumb" 'in  math.    The  Math  B  students,  however,  often  men- 
tioned that  a  counselor  or  math  advisor  told  them  that  the  course  would 
be  a  quick  review,  also  that  all  they  thought  they  needed  to  do  was  to 
"just  bring  back  (my)  memory,"  and  thought  first  of  checking  the  catalog 
for  a  course  in  the  math  department  that  would  help  them  do  that. 
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MATH  A 

Rationale  for  the  Course 

The  course  is  described  in  the  catalog  as 

An  introductory  course  with- emphasis  on  strengthening 
and  reviewing  fundamental-  math  operations;  whole  num- 
'  bers,  fractions,  decimals,  percents,  ratios,  etc. 
individualized  and  group' instruction. 

According  to  the  counseling/advising  information  about  this  course,  it 
is  a  review  that  provides  for  more  individual  attention  than  does  its 
counterpart  in  the  math  department.   On  an  institutional  level,  it  ful-, 
fills  the  commitment  to  offer  similar  courses  in  the  same  departments^ 
on  each  campus.   As  the -developmental  area  provided  tutoring  services, 
and  other  basio  courses  (reading,  writing,  study  skills),  it  was 
decided  to  offer  such  a  math  course.   With  the  decision  to  hire  a- full- 
time  math  instructor  whose  primary  responsibility  would  be  in  the  devel- 
opmental area  —  teaching  the  basic  math  courses  and  directing  the  math 
tutoring  labs  —  the  institution  was  meeting  what  had  been  preceived  of 
as  a  responsibility  to> students  requiring  a  different  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  the  basic  math  skills.  \ 

Math  A  is  a  basic  skills  math  course,  housed  in  the  developmental 
department.    To  the  questions:    In  order  for  a  person  to  be  function- 
ally literate  fn  mathematics,  what  basic  skills  do  they  have  to  know? 

and  Are  tjiey  covered  in  the  math  skills  class  ?,  the  instructor 

replied: 

I  think  that  a  student  with  this  course  will  be  func- 
tionally literate  to  live  in  society.    Basically,  if  you  re 
in- society  about  the  only  thing  that  you  really  need 
to  understand,  I  feel,  is  the -basic-operations  of  num- 
bers, operations  of  fractions,  decimals,  and  percents 
and  really  how  to  apply  those,  which  tjie  application  of 
those  isn't  covered  as  extensively  as  it  could  be  in 
this  course.    I  don't  perceive  this  course's  function, 
though,  to  make  adults,  functionally  literate.  I 
guess  I  should.    But  I  real-ly  View  tt  more  as  pre- 
requisite course  for  Elementary  algebra.    I  guess  part 
of- that  thing  is  that  deep' down  inside,  I'm  an  academic 
person,  and  I  enjoy  the  concept  of  people  furthering 
their  education,  and  what  this  class  Is  really  doing 
1s  it's  making  them  functionally  literate  for  college. 
.'   Because,  for  example,  you  do  not  need  to  know  algebra  to  • 
live  your  day-to-day  life  in  an  Intel  1  Agent  manner.  , 
I  just  don't  feel  like  you  have  to.  "faux  I  feel. that 
algebra,  for  any  academic  subject,  is  a  basic.    And  that 
Includes  economics,  and  almost  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
numbers. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  course,  1t  was  announced  that  the  goal  of  the 
class  was  to  prepare  the  students  for  elementary  algebra,  also  to 
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prepare  them  for  fractions,  decimals  and  pe^cents  as  well  as  prov.de 
interest  in  math  and  if  that  was  what  they  were  interested  -in,  and  pre- 
test indicated  they  should  be  there,  they  were  in  the  right  class. 
There  is  no  notation  in  the  catalog  about  elementary  algebra;  there  is 
no  pre-assessment  of  student  educational  goals  or  courses ,jn  which  they 
are  currently  enrolled.  ^ 

The  Text 


The  text  was  chosen  by  the  math  department  for  use  in  its  basic 
math  course;  this  instructor  chose  to  use  it  also  although  it  was  not 
the  text  used  the  previous  semester  in  the  basic  math  course.    He  noted 
that  he  had  used  the  text  at  another  community  college  and  that  he  also 
recognized  the  importance  of  using  the  same  text  that  was  being  used  in 
the  math  department.    He  liked  the  arrangement  of  the  content  and  the 
delivery  system;  the  text  began  with  simple  mathematics  --  addition, 
subtraction  —  and  included  such  assignments  as  learning  the  multiplica- 
tion tables,  taking  the  students  through  signed  numbers. 

The  student  handout,  given  to  students  on  the  first  class  day, 
listed  the  chapters  to  be  covered  and  the  homework  problems  to  be 
assigned  -  along  with  the  test  dates  --  for  the  semester ^EJev^n  chap- 
ters were  to  be  covered  (possible  of  l 2).    The  instructor  kept  tb  the 
text,  to  riddles  (word  problems)  of  his  own  production,  and  to  mathemati 
vocabulary,  distance  rate-time  word  problems,  ana  equations  with  variabl 
on  both  sides. 


Instructional  Strategies 

The  instructor  used  a  lecture/discussion  method  and  noted  that 
"...the  classes  (at  this  campus)  in  all  disciplines,  not  just  math. ..are 
mere  lecture  oriented."   To  the  question:    "...what  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the'  two  approaches'",  the  instructor  replied: 

Well,  in  terms  of  the  students,  I  think  that  it's  real 
important  that  you  provide  students  with  organization,  and 
pace,  and  an  organization  through  which  they  can  discip- 
line themselves.   And  I  think  that  students  like  the 
concreteness  of  having  a  set  pace  and  a  set  syllabus.. . 
but  the  self -pace,  you  can  fall  behind  if  you  don't 
manage  your  time  well-   And  if  you  have  a  lot  of  other 
outside  commitments,  like  students  here  do,  I  think  that 
that's  one  real  problem  of  the  self -paced  course. 
...and  I  think  a  lot  gets  missed '(with  the  self-paced 
method).   And* maybe  even  if  I  was  tutoring  a  student,  I 
may  say  this  nice,  interesting  thing  about  the  content, 
but  only  that  one  person  heard  it  instead  of  ten.  And 
so  I'm  sort  of  biased  to.^rds  lecture,  even  when  I 
know  at  the  same  time  that  one  person  can't  sit  for 
longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without  squirming.  At 
1    least  some  people  are  like  that.    And  so,  it's  teaching 
style  and  learning  style.    My  teaching  style  is  lecture. 
And  I'm  not  so  sure  that  all  my  students'  learning  styles 
are  lecture;  and  consequently,  I'm  forcing  my  style  on  some 
students  who  may  not  want  that.    I  haven't  had  any 
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resistance.    I  don't  know  why  I  haven't.    I  may  not 
have  any  resistance  because  students  just  probably 
walk  in  and  say,  'The  teacher's  the  boss,'  and  really 
don't  resist.    But  I  never  heard  any  complaints. 

After  th2  lecture  and  discussion  period,  during  which  homework  questions 
and  new  material  had  been  discussed,  he  walked  around  the  room  and  talked 
with  each  student.    While  this  was  not  a  daily  pattern,  it  was  a 
rather  typical  instructional  strategy.    Students  would  be  working  on 
new  problems,  and  he  would  attempt  to  answer  any  individual  questions 
that  they  would  have  at  that  time.    There  seemed  to  be  adequate  time  and 
instructor-prodding  of  students  to  ask  questions  during  the  discussions 
(although  there  were  some  occasions  at  which  students  were  asked  to  hold 
their  questions  until  the  explanation  was  complete).    (The  issue  of 
time  for  generating  questions  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section.) 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  instructor  placed  heavy  emphasis 
upon  the  text,  used  its  content  format  to  organize  his  class,  and  often 
read  directly  from  it  to  highlight  examples  of  sample  problems.  He 
sometimes  worked  parts  of  problems  in  his  head  (although  not  when  they 
were  concepts  being  taught  at  that  moment)  --  e.g.,  division  problems 
then  put  the  answer  on  the  board  and  asked  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tions or  said,  "Now  that  we  have  the  answer,  we  can..."    Students  some- 
times appeared  confused;  in  interviews  they  suggested  that  his  frequent 
questions  about  "Does  this  sound  familiar?"  and  "Is  it  coming  back  to 
you  now?"    (interviews   with  the  instructor  note  that  he  considers 
lower-level  math  courses  to  be  "review")  makes  them  suspect  that  they 
should  know  what  he  is  doing;  some  felt  "dumb"  in  asking.    He  sometimes 
inserted  extra  steps  into  the  solution  to  problems  that  were  not  included 
in  the  text's  explanation  or  example;  sometimes  he  left  out  steps  that 
were  included  in  the  text  but  were  omitted  when  he  was  working  them  at 
the  board.    But  typically,  problems  were  worked  out  step-by-step. 

students  were  never  called  upon  directly.    In  fact,  the  instructor 
mentioned  that  he  never  called  upon  any  students  directly  for  fear  of 
intimidating  them  or  making  them  uncomfortable  in  the  class.  However, 
he  did  learn  names  of  the  students  and  used  them  to  include  all  students 
in  class  discussion  or  respond  to  their  questions.    But  students  asked 
few  direct  questions  --  typically  clarification  questions  --  and  more 
often  asked  them  of  each  other  than  of  the  instructor  (he  mentioned  that 
he  encouraged  this  interaction).    It  was  also  an  observation  that  the 
time  allowed  for  students  to  formulate  questions  of  their  own  was  very 
brief  --  that  is,  if  students  did  not  answer  the  question  right  away, 
the  instructor  answered  it  himself  and  moved  on  or  asked  another. 


Instructors  should  also  discuss  the  importance  of 
asking  questions.    In  mathematics,  it  too  often 
happens  that  only  the  best  students  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ask  coherent  questions;  knowing  most  of  the 
material,  they  can  identify  the  small  gaps.  Unfor- 
tunately, remedial  students  in  need  of  help  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  possibly 
about  entire  blocks  of  material.    Even  if  they  have 
the  courage  to  reveal  their  difficulties,  they  may 
have  trouble  finding  the  words  (Hecht,  Akst,  in 
Trillin,  1980:  247). 
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The  process  repeated  itself  rather  routinely,  possibly  out  of  concern 
that  longer  periods  of  silence  would  create  discomfort  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

Some  students  commented  that  the  language  sometimes  used  in  the 
lecture  portion  of  the  class  was  confusing;  one  mentioned  that  he 
wished  the  instructor  would  use  "English"  to  make  explanations.  There 
was  observation  of  some  use  of  three-plus  syllable  words  —  e.g.,  pre- 
liminary, premature.    The  "English"  reference  cited  appears  to  be 
referring  to  those  words  used  in  ordinary  explanations,  not  in  the 
definitions  of  mathematical  terms  or  the  use  of  the  mathematical  terms 
themselves. 


Homework 


While  homework  is  assigned  and  the  instructor  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  completing  all  of  the  homework  problems,  it  is  not  checked 
on  a  daily  basis  (other  than  as  the  instructor  moves  around  the  class 
after  the  lecture  session);  rather,  several  units  of  work  will  be  col- 
lected at  any  one  time.    He  does  continue  to  mention  that  the  homework 
will  add  points  to  their  final  average  if  it  is  completed,  is  legible, 
clear,  and  shows  all  work.    Some  students  mentioned  getting  behind  in 
homework  frequently;  another  mentioned  that  he  waited  for  a  week  or 
two  before  doing  it,  then  completed  it  at  one  sitting  (being  late  to 
class  on  the  day  the  homework  was  due  in  an  effort  to  complete  it). 


Attendance 

While  the  student  handout  cautions  against  excessive  absences 
(it  is  a  written  requirement)       three  absences  make  a  student  a  likely 
candidate  for  a  "withdrawal"  action  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  the 
instructor  noted  that  he  includes  that  warning  because 

...it  does  let  them  know  that  if  they  don't  show  up 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  at  least  let  you  know  that 
you  can  drop  them. . .that 's  just  telling  them  that  they 
should  let  you  know.    And  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
It  is  sort  of  irritating  that  a  student  misses  two  or 
three  weeks  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  shows  up,  and  you 
thought  they  had  dropped  or  something.    And  that 
happens  very  rarely... My  experience  was,  if  a  student 
missed  about  three  weeks,  you  could  pretty  much  count 
on  the  fact  that  they  weren't  ever  going  to  show  up 
again,  period. 

He  mentioned  that  when  he  drops  students,  he  does  it  because  they  are 
being  taught  responsibility  and  that  they  should  not  assume  that  they 
can  "get  away"  with  such  behavior.    In  addition,  he  said  that  he  was 
taking  attendance 

...because  it's  college  policy,  and  we  have  to  turn 
roll  sheets  in.    Attendance  really  doesn't  interest 
me.    I  feel  that  they're  responsible  people.    Or  if 
they're  not,  then  taking  attendance  isn't  going  to 
make  therr  responsible. 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation  of  student  performance  took  two  approaches:  weekly 
quizzes  (given  on  Mondays  and  returned  on  Wednesdays,  representing  252 
of  the  final  grade,  not  available  for  re- takes  or  make-ups)  and  there 
were  four  major  tests  throughout  the  semester.  There  was  a  notation  in 
the  syllabus  that  only  three  of  the  tests  would  be  averaged  and  would 
represent  SOX  of  the  final  grade  (given  that  illness  or  other  pressing 
personal  business  could  prevent  the  student  from  taking  all  of  the  tests) 
The  final  exam  represented  25%  of  the  final  grade. 

Tests  were  all  taken  in  class;  quizzes  were  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  class  period  with  allowances  01  from  15  to  30  minutes,  depending 
upon  the  material,  the  length  of  the  quiz,  and  the  time  available 
after  the  lecture/discussion  period.    Tests  were  returned  with  the  in- 
correct problems  completely  worked,  by  the  instructor,  on  the  test 
paper.    This  was  an  instructor-initiated  effort  to  provide  weekly  feed- 
back (viewed  as    function  of  quizzes),  according  to  the  instructor. 

Class  Size 

The  instructor  mentioned  that  he  had  proposed  that  the  ceiling  on 
class  enrollment  be  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  as  he  felt  that  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  individual  students  at  the  present  level  and  could 
serve  twenty  and  that  larger  groups  seemed  to  instill  more  confidence 
in  the  students  to  ask  questions  and  encourage  more  give-and-take  in 
the  class  discussion;  however,  students  seemed  to  prefer  the  smaller 
classes.    Students  in  a  class  of  seven  mentioned  tnat  they  liked  the 
instructor's  style,  his  relaxed  manner,  and  the  fact  that  ne  kept  his 
classes  small  so  that  he  could  get  to  know  the  students  personally 
what  they  really  needed  lo  know  and  what  they  already  know. 

Student  Timetable 

The  course  outline  --  by  date  —  presented  during  the  first  class 
period  was  followed  on  or  slightly  ahead  of  schedule.    The  notation  in- 
cluded on  the  student  handout  indicated  that  the  pace  of  the  class  would 
be  determined  by  the  progress  it  made.    There  was  no  evidence,  by  obser- 
vation, that  the  class  was  being  rushed  along  or  was  moving  too  quickly  •- 
at  least  no  comments  from  students  that  they  were  falling  oehind  or  find- 
ing the  pace  too  quick.    (There  was  attrition;  however,  there  was  no 
established  procedure  whereby  the  instructor  determined  any  relationship 
between  pace  and  absenteeism.)    However,  some  student  interview  comments 
suggested  that  their  preference  would  be  to  spend  more  time  on  several 
units  that  included  fractions,  decimals,  and  word  problems  —  the  most 
frequently-mentioned  math  difficulties. 

Hiring  Practices 

The  instructor  of  this  developmental  math  course  was  hired  by 
representatives  of  the  developmental  department  and  the  chairman  of  the 
math  department.    The  math  chair  noted  that  he  was  interested  in  having 
a  math  specialist  in  the  developmental  department  who  could  converse 
with  members  of  his  own  staff,  who  could  share  ideas  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  basic  math  courses,  who  could  serve  as  an  instructor  of  upper 
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level  math  courses  in  the  math  department  (although  not  a  principal 
motive  for  hiring),  and  who  would  serve  as  a  "math  model "  for  students 
who  were  entering  the  college  and  needed  this  basic  development  (i.e., 
students  would  be  aware  that  the  instructor  was  not  only  teaching 
basic  courses  but  teaching  upper  level  courses  as  well,  that  he  had  contact 
with  other  math  instructors       hence,  he  would  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  what  students  must  be  able  to  do  in  other  math  situations,  and  that 
he  was  a  "real"  math  teacher). 

The  instructor  continued  this  relationship,  begun  in  the  hiring 
process,  as  he  collaborated  with  the  ether  basic  math  teachers  (housed 
in  the  math  departments)  about  the  text,  the  content,  the  scheduled 
presentation  of  content.    He  also  provided  support  in  the  math  advising 
sessions  and  directed  students  to  all  math  courses;  he  provided  them  with 
the  same  information  that  the  chairman  made  available      that  the 
developmental  math  course  was  more  individualized  (not  self-paced,  how- 
ever) in  that  students  had  opportunities  for  one-to-one  conversations 
with  the  instructor  during  the  class  session. 
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Rationale  for  ihe  Course 

The  course  is  described  in  the  catalog  as 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  basic  arithmetic 
and  other  mathematical  skills  needed  before  begin- 
ning a  seauence  of  algebra  courses.    Content  in- 
cludes operations  using  whole  numbers;  fractions, 
decimals  and  percents,  problem  solving;  reasonable- 
ness of  results;  estimation  a.id  approximation; 
measurement  and  geometry;  tables,  charts  and  graphs; 
and  an  introduction  to  algebra. 

The  math  department  supports  the  goal  of  this  course  as  a  preliminary 
step  for  students  entering  a  series  of  math  courses  --  students  who 
have  indicated  or  who  have  chosen  to  accept  counseling  advice  that 
they  need  a  quick  review  prior  to  entering  that  series.    It  is  evident 
from  talking  with  students  {more  than  half  the  students  in  the  class), 
however,  that  their  goals  do  not  always  include  this  math  series,  that 
often  they  do  not  know  that  any  other  basic  course  exists  that  they 
might  take  instead,  that  they  only  wished  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  •'simple"  math  again.    As  large  numbers  of  these  students  have 
no  declared  major,  the  reasons  for  taking  the  course  are  not  always 
major-related;  students  expressed  hazy  notions  about  needing  math  skills 
"sometime"  or  "somewhere"  and  just  not  "feeling  right"  about  being  edu- 
cated until  they  had  some  better  grasp  of  mathematical  concepts. 

The  Text 

All  chapters  of  the  text  are  also  used  in  this  course;  the  text 
was  chosen  by  the  math  department.    While  the  instructor  noted  that  it 
is  difficult  for  her  to  determine  on  a  daily  basis  whether  or  not  stu- 
dents have  difficulty  with  reading  (she  gives  no  diagnostic  test  during 
the  first  day  of  class  for  either  mathematical  level  of  competency  or 
reading  ability),  she  does  notice  that  in  conferences  with  students  she 
tends  to  discover  the  reading  problems  that  they  must  be  experiencing. 
However,  she  notes  that  reading  the  math  text  should  not  be  a  problem 
for  them  as 

...they  don't  (even  have  to  read  it)  because  if  they 
come  to  class  every  day,  I  simply  tell  them  what  the 
book  is  telling  them,  only  in  my  way. 

She  continued  that  the  prerequisite  for  this  basic  math  class,  if  such 
a  prerequisite  were  required  (and  there  is  none  as  "this  is  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  so  to  speak'1),  would  be  "a  sixth  grade  reading  lab... but 
that's  about  it"  (interview). 
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Instructional  Strategies 


The  instructor  relied  solely  on  the  text;  all  discussion  was 
focused  upon  the  content,  the  problems  in  this  text.    The  instructional 
mode  was  lecture/discussion  with  the  instructor  using  an  overhead  projec- 
tor on  which  problems  were  worked  step-by-step.    While  the  lecture  pace 
was  very  brisk  (the  instructor  spoke  very  rapidly),  and  the  instructor 
was  very  task-oriented  (moved  through  the  material  on  schedule),  the 
presentation  was  thorough,    A  student  noted: 

...she  takes  it  very  slow,  very  thorough  step-by-step 
process.    She  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  ask,  to 
answer  questions. 

The  instructor  continued  to  remind  students  to  show  all  of  their  work  — 
even  in  the  simplest  of  procedures.    For  example,  in  adding  a  series 
of  numbers  (two  digit)  in  the  first  weeks  of  class,  the  students  were 
required  to  add  the  first  two  numbers,  arrive  at  an  answer,  t    i  add 
that  answer  to  the  next  digit,  and  so  on.    Laborious,  it  appea.ed,  but 
then  those  procedures  were  dropped  when  more  steps  were  added  and  the 
problems  became  more  complex.    There  was  a  building  process  that  was 
always  ongoing.    The  instructor  continued  to  mention  that  students  must 
"see"  the  relationships  in  what  they  were  doing  and  the  answers  they 
acquired  by  following  mathematical  steps.    In  other  words,  she  was  making 
no  assumptions  about  what  the  students  were  "thinking"  they  were  doing 
while  working  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem;  she  was  consciously 
walking  them  through  the  steps. 

Another  student  recalled  the  experience  with  a  substitute  in  this 
class  who  did  not  follow  this  exacting  procedure: 

...I  had  to  understand  that  there  were  certain 
lengths  or  certain  steps  in  the  problems  but  she 
would  do  them  mathematically.    She  would  assume  we  knew. 
I  had  to  sit  down  and  realize  that  she  was  making  that 
assumption.    Therefore,  I  had  to  be  sure  that  I  studied 
well  enough  that  when  something  would  arise  (that  I 
didn't  understand),  I  would  say:    'OK,  here  I  don't 
understand. 1 

Unlike  many  other  students  who  noted  that  they  did  not  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions, this  particular  student  did  not  assume  that  she  shouldn't  ask 
about  the  invisible,  unannounced  "steps"  since  she  should  have  already 
known  what  they  were.    However,  more  frequently,  students  mentioned 
that  they  hesitated  or  refused  to  ask  questions  when  the  instruc- 
tors skipped  procedural  steps  as  they  presumed  that  the  "leaps" 
were  based  upon  some  common  knowledge  that  they  should  have  known 
previously;  to  ask  would  have  brought  attention  to  their  failure  to  iden- 
tify or  understand  them  and  would  have  been  embarrassing. 
The  same  student  continued: 

With  a  lot  of  mathematics  teachers  that  I've  had  in  the 
past... have  a  tendency  to  become  so  wrapped  up  in  getting 
a  certain  amount  of  pages  through  that  they  forget  about 
the  individual  students  and  how  they're  relating  to  it  in 
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(their  own  progress)  dealing  with  the  material.  I 
think  any  particular  instructor  who  begins  to  get  so 
wrapped  up      'We've  got  to  get  fifteen  pages  out 
today1      they're  more  involved  in  the  fifteen  oages  than 
they're  involved  in  making  sure  that  students  under- 
stand where  they  are  in  that  particular  subject,  why 
they're  there,  and  where  they're  going  with  it.  It 
makes  the  difference  between  a  good  instructor  and  one  that 
isn't  quite  as  good. 

The  Math  B  instructor  always  took  questions  from  the  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  period  about  the  homework  from  the  previous  class 
session.    Whether  or  not  there  were  many  questions,  she  would  choose 
several  to  work  and  question  the  class  about  the  procedures  for  working 
the  problems  and  arriving  at  answers.    This  instructor  never  called  upon 
students  directly  —  that  is,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  semester, 
she  never  called  upon  a  student  by  name  to  respond  to  a  question 
(although  she  did  often  use  their  names  as  she  responded  to  a  question 
that  they  had  asked).    In  interview,  she  noted  that  she  assumed  that 
students  would  ask  questions  when  they  needed  to  know  something,  and 
she  continued  to  demonstrate  that  belief.    After  about  the  middle  of  the 
semester,  however,  she  began  to  call  upon  students  --  but  only  two  or 
three  and  only  those  who  had  consistently  spoken  out  in  class  and  asked 
questions  throughout  the  semester. 

Interviews  with  students  included  responses  that  reflected 
embarrassment  in  asking  questions  (no  matter  how  sincere  the  instruc- 
tor seemed  to  be  in  urging  students  to  ask  them),  that  reflected  concern 
about  the  time  it  took  to  formulate  questions  in  their  minds,  that 
noted  the  time  to  ask  the  question  was  often  past  before  they  could  get 
the  question  "together"  in  their  minds,  and  that  reflected  a  different 
roj£  for  students  than  that  of  asking  questions.    One  student  expressed 
this  role  assumption  made  about  the  behaviors  of  college  students: 

Here  and  high  school  teaching,  it's  close  to  the  same 
but  not  really  the  same.    You  know,  they  do  lecture 
a  lot,  but  they  don't  call  on  many  people.    Here  if  you 
want  to  answer,  you  do;  if  you  don't,  you  don't.  (In 
high  school)... they'd  call  on  me  and  ask  me  to  answer 
the  question.    Here,  they  could  care  less  cause  you  know 
it's  up  to  you  whether  you  want  to  learn  or  not.  It's 
just  the  way  they  see  it. 

Questions  thrown  out  to  the  class  were  typically  answered  by  weak 
responses  —  hardly  audible  or  just  under  the  breath  with  only  the  lips 
moving.  One  or  two  of  the  students  did  most  of  the  responding  at  any 
audible  level;  others  would  answer  on  varying  levels  noticeably, 
the  lower  the  response  level,  the  more  likely  the  answer  was  incorrect. 
However,  when  the  more  audible  responses  were  wrong,  the  instructor  did 
not  call  attention  to  the  inaccuracy,  but  rather  commented  upon  the 
possibilities  they  had  as   answers  or  in  some  way  made  an  effort  to 
soothe  the  student's  feelings,  moved  directly  into  the  proper  solution 
and  arrived  at  the  answer  —  never  continued  to  ask  until  the  right 
answer  surfaced  from  among  the  class  members. 

There  were  incidences  that  occurred  with  enough  frequency  that  they 
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are  worth  mentioning  here.    Sometimes  students  would  ask  a  question  about 
the  instructor's  choice  of  numbers  used  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  — 
e.g.,  a  factoring  problem.    The  response  would  be:    "I  chose  6  and  8." 
The  student  had  chosen  4  and  12;  the  chosen  numbers  were  correct  in  both 
cases.    Typically,  the  instructor  would  explain  to  the  students  that 
both  were  correct  and  move  on  to  explain  why.    Students  did  appear 
to  have  a  difficult  time  in  assessing  their  responses  against  the  in- 
structor's; as  a  result,  units  which  included  problems  in  which  "correct" 
steps  \n  problem  solution  were  variable  or  involved  various  sets  of 
equally  "correct"  number  sets,  created  the  most  noticeable  concern.  Even 
when  the  instructor  would  make  explanation  about  the  possibility  that 
different  responses  to  the  problem  solution  could  be  correct,  students 
did  not  take  the  explanation  one  step  further  and  ask  why. 

Students  typically  did  not  ask  any  "why11  questions.    They  more  fre- 
quently asked  questions  of  clarification:    "If  I  leave  the  answer  in  this 
form  on  the  test,  will  it  be  correct?"  "Will  you  say  that  again?11  "What 
does  this  mean?"  not  "Why  do  we  learn  this?"  or  "What  will  we  ever  do 
with  this?"  or  "Why  is  that  answer  correct  and  this  one  is  not?"  How- 
ever, in  interviews,  some  students  mentioned  that  they  hoped  this  math 
would  be  useful  someday  but  that  for  the  moment  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it  or  how  to  apply  it  anywhere  except  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  noted  in  classroom  observations  that  students  asked  more 
questions  of  each  other  than  they  asked  of  the  instructor.    Even  when 
the  instructor  "taught  an  error"  and  then  continued  on,  it  was  one  of  the 
more  vocal  students  who  asked  about  the  "error";  several  other  students 
were  talking  among  themselves  about  it.    The  instructor  did  say  to  the 
class:    "You  all  were  just  sitting  there,  doing  nothing,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  let  you  go."  (It  is  important  to  note  that  the  error  was  cor- 
rected and  the  instructor  mentioned  in  a  later  conversation  that  she  al- 
ways was  careful  to  do  that).    However,  in  the  meantime,  several  stu- 
dents had  included  the  "error"  in  their  notes;  it  was  not  recorded  as 
to  how  many  returned  to  their  notes  to  correct  it.    In  addition,  there 
were  several  instances  in  which  the  instructor  would  congratulate  a  stu- 
dent for  asking  a  really  good  question  and  then  direct  him  or  her  to 
answer  it.    Some  class  members  appeared  surprised  that  she  did  not 
proceed  to  answer  it  herself.    Sometimes  these  directives  were  followed 
by  an  absence  of  student-initiated  questions  for  several  moments. 

As  the  class  began  to  grow  smaller,  toward  the  end  of  the  semester, 
the  level  of  interaction  was  greater  with  smaller  numbers  of  students 
than  with  the  larger  classes.    The  quickened  pace,  the  questions 
thrown  out  to  the  class,  and  the  student  responses  seemed  directly  re- 
lated —  that  is,  more  students  were  involved  than  had  been  previously; 
the  answers  were  audible  and  strong  when  the  lecture/discussion/question 
pace  was  quick,  and  the  group  was  small.    The  fast-paced  lecture  did  not, 
however,  signify  rapid  advancement/progression  through  the  material; 
rather,  the  problems  duplicated  each  other  as  concepts  were  being  re- 
inforced.   Students  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  any  individual  problem 
that  was  giving  them  difficulty;  rather  they  were  moved  along  to  other 
samples  of  the  same  type  problems  that  were  offered  over  and  over  for 
practice.    The  instructor  noted  that  the  students  snould  set  their 
goal  as  "knowing  what  (she)  was  going  to  write  down  before  (she)  did  it," 
arid  repetition  and  the  use  of  visual  imagery  were  her  chief  instructional 
strategies. 

She  encouraged  students  to  think  mathematically,  to  be  able  to 
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"hear"  the  numbers  and  "see"  them  simultaneously.    An  exanrcie  was  real- 
world-related  (an  infrequent  application  in  both  classes,  nowever)  but 
spoke  to  the  importance  of  listening  to  what  the  instructor  was  saying 
about  numbers  and  being  able  to  write  what  she  was  saying      e.g.,  having 
some  "feel"  for  the  quantity  that  the  number  represented.    She  noted 
that  car  dealers  won't  typically  tell  you  what  the  price  of  the  car  is 
and  show  you  the  price  in  writing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not 
want  you  to  get  a  firm  grasp  on  how  rr.jch  money  the  car  is  really  going 
to  co*t  you.    The  lesson  continued:    in  order  to  get  the  most  value  out 
of  the  math  sessions,  students  must  be  able  to  listen  to  what  the  in- 
structor was  saying  when  she  used  numbers  orally  and  be  able  to  see^  them 
in  their  minds  at  the  same  time  ~  they  must  have  some  sense  about  what 
numbers  mean,  what  they  represent. 

They  know  the  number  I'm  going  to  write  before  I  write 
it.  ...they  know  what  the  next  step  is  going  to  look 
like  before  I  physically  write  it  down.  They  have  to 
be  mentally  involved  with  the  process  before  anything 
meaningful  can  take  place.  They  can't  just  sit  there 
and  let  that  be  it. 


Lectures  sometimes  included  words  about  which  the  students 
appeared  confused      some  were  mathematical  terms  that  the  instructor 
defined  as  she  went:    others  were  general  vocabulary  words  that  were 
not  familiar  to  the  students  ~  e.g.,  "intuitive  understanding."  In 
explanation  of  mathematical  terms,  she  was  careful  to  read  the  term  in 
the  text,  with  definition,  then  explained  its  usage  and  meaning  again 
in  her  own  words.    The  explanation  was  simple,  brief;  the  term  was  pro- 
nounced several  times,  presumably  for  pronunciation  practice  for  the 
class  and  for  reinforcement  of  the  link  between  the  word  sound  and  the 
definition  just  discussed. 

There  were  infrequent  references  in  the  general  lecture/discussion 
to  any  application  of  what  the  students  were  learning  to  practical  every- 
day mathematical  demands      keeping  a  checkbook,  making  a  budget,  purchas- 
ing clothes  or  groceries,  and  so  forth;  references  were  made  sometimes 
when  word  problems  were  being  discussed  —  "Put  yourself  into  the  prob- 
lem and  make  it  your  problem"  —  pretend  that  this  is  a  problem  you  have 
with  your  budget,  or  your  checking  account,  and  so  forth.  Students 
noted  in  interviews  that  the  terminology  used  to  describe  what  the  math 
was  doing  or  what  it  was      e.g.,  decimals  and  fractions  --  was  not 
clearly  a  budget  problem  or  a  checking  account  problem,  and  so  on,  that 
they  could  not  make  the  connection  although    that  was  clearly  what  they 
were  doing  (using  decimals  and  fractions)  when  they  were  performing 
these  activities. 


Homework 


Homework,  while  assigned  and  while  the  instructor  often  said,  "I 
require  that  you  only  do  these  problems,"  is  never  collected.    Often  stu- 
dents are  observed  copying  the  problems  from  the  overhead  projector  as 
they  are  being  worked;  some  appear  not  to  have  worked  them  previously. 
The  instructor  appears  to  be  aware  that  these  activities  are  taking 
place  but   does  not  mention  them.    The  assignments  were  usually  fifteen 
to  thirty-five  problems;  there  was  no    syllabus  that  announced  assigned 
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problems  prior  to  the  class  period.    As  the  instructor  moved  through  the 
material,  the  assignments  were  called  out;  some  students  made  notations 
that  there  were  assigned  problems,  and  others  did  only  on  occasion.  The 
syllabus  announced  that  students  should  do  a  "representative  sample 
from  each  section  covered  in  class,  within  a  day  or  so  of  when  che 
material  was  discussed  in  class."    In  interview,  the  instructor  men- 
tioned that  she  assumed  that  the  students  were  doing  the  homework  and 
would  do  so  because  they  knew  it  would  help  them,  that  they  needed  to 
complete  it. 

I  told  them  that  I  wou^d  give  them  an  assignment, 
the  procedure  is  exactly  like  we're  doing.    They  have  an 
assignment  that  they  are  expected  to  read  over,  and 
they  have  certain  exercises  which  I  expect  them  to  do. 
I'm  not  going  to  collect  their  homework;  their  homework  is 
for  them,  and  I  explained  to  them  the  value  of  home- 
work.   What  homework  really  does,  of  course,  is  nothing 
more  than  check  your  ability  level  at  that  particular 
time.    It  lets  you  know  where  you're  deficient;  it  lets 
you  know  where  you  need  to  go  back  and  study  some  more. 
It  also  lets  you  know  that  maybe  the  book  is  not  giving 
you  enough  information  or  not  explaining  it  well  enough 
for  you  to  grasp  it,  and  so  you  make  a  note  and  you  ask 
me  in  class  the  next  day. 

From  observations,  it  was  evident  that  the  better  students  (students 
who  were  later  identified  by  interview  or  by  observation  as  those 
making  good  grades  on  exams)  were  doing  their  homework,  or  at  least 
representative  samples  or  sections.    Some  students  mentioned  that  they 
did  a  few  problems  but  rarely  the  numbers  of  problems  that  were  assigned; 
and  since  the  homework  was  not  collected,  they  felt  comfortable  in  com- 
pleting this  amount.    The  instructor  did  not  appear  to  have  a  strong 
sense  of  which  particular  students  were  having  trouble  with  specific 
units  until  they  mentioned  the  difficutly  to  her  during  office  hours, 
before  or  after  class,  or  until  exam  time  (seven  tests  and  one  final 
exam  were  given  during  the  semester).    Beyond  these  examinations  there 
was  no  established  procedure  for  linking  homework  difficulties  to  stu- 
dent problems  in  class. 


Attendance 


While  the  instructor  encouraged  students  to  come  to  class  regularly 
(attendance  was  an  announced  requirement)  and  to  let  her  know  when  they 
were  unable  to  attend,  there  wasn't  the  option  available  to  students 
that  if  they  "understood"  or  "already  knew"  the  material  included  on  the 
schedule,  they  need  not  come  to  class      that  they  could  begin  coming 
when  the  class  was  to  discuss  problem  areas  for  them.    She  did,  however, 
wish  for  students  to  alert  her  when  they  were  planning  to  miss  class. 
Observations  noted  that  many  students  who  began  to  miss  class  early  on 
did  not  complete  the  semester  (obviously,  there  are  other  causes  of 
attrition) . 


Evaluation 


Tests  in  Math  B  were  given  in  a  testing  center;  no  class  time  was 
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used  for  testing.    Time  between  taking  of  the  test  by  all  students  in 
the  class  and  the  return  of  the  graded  papers  could  be  more  than  one 
week.    (Tests  did  not  become  the  student's  property.)    Taking  tests  in 
the  center  removed  the  time  restriction  from  the  exams;  no  time  limits 
were  placed  on  students  taking  the  tests  in  this  center. 

Student  Timetable 

The  student  schedule,  presented  to  students  during  the  first 
week,  included  all  of  the  chapters  from  the  text.    The  pace  kept  the 
students  relatively  on  schedule.    The  most  difficult  content  sections, 
according  to  tne  students,  were  those  covering  fractions,  decimals,  and 
any  units  which  included  a  heavy  dose  of  word  problems. 

Hiring  Practices 

This  instructor,  as  were  most  of  the  other  instructors  who  had 
ever  taught  the  basic  math  courses,  was  employed  part-time  at  the  col- 
lege.   In  addition  to  this  class,  she  substituted  in  the  Math  A 
class  from  time  to  time,  taught  an  elementary  algebra  class,  and  math 
for  elementary  teachers.    Although  she  mentioned  having  more  interest 
in  "creative"  instruction  in  the  algebra  class  —  there  were  outside 
academic  pursuits  that  placed  additional  emphasis  on  this  class,  she 
noted  that  the  basic  class  provided  her  with  rewards  of  its  own;  she 
enjoyed  the  students  understanding  math  for  the  first  time  and  "changing 
attitudes  about  math." 

She  had  been  hired  by  the  chairman  of  the  math  department  specifi- 
cally to  teach  the  basic  course  although    the  other  more  advanced  sec- 
tion was  offered  to  her  also.    What  she  knew  about  the  course  at  this 
site  initially,  she  learned  from  the  chairman  and  other  former  basic 
math  instructors  (and  as  she  nGted  in  a  later  conversation,  from  the 
relationship  between  former  teaching  experiences  and  this  basic  math 
curriculum).    In  addition,  she  had  collaborated  with  the  present  Math  A 
instructor  once  he  had  arrived  on  campus. 
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As  was  mentioned  at  the  overview  of  the  math  section,  project  staff 
investigated  a  basic  math  program  at  another  site  that  offered  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  teaching  of  developmental  math  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  check  theories  and  issues;  for  tbat  reason,  it  was  of  value  to 
this  5tudy  even  with  the  limited  time  available  to  investigate  it.  It 
is  presented  here  in  brief  overview;  previously  mentioned  theories 
of  relating  math  to  reality,  assuming  an  acceptable  level  of  self- 
direction  on  the  part  of  students,  and  institutional  time  wea\/e  through 
this  description. 

Student  Population 

According  to  a  report  submitted  by  an  outside  consultant  aed  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  the  developmental 
program  at  this  site,  more  students  had  problems  with  math  than  with  any 
other  of  the  identified  areas  of  possible  weakness  (including  reading, 
test-taking  skills,  and  writing  ability).    The  students  were  asked  to 
evaluate  themselves  as  to  their  perceived  level  of  abilities  in  the  four 
areas  mentioned  above.    The  students'  own  perceptions  of  their  abilities 
were  then  compared  against  scores  on  other  standardized  tests.    There  was 
an  approximate  75%  positive  correlation  between  the  students'  actual  and 
perceived  abilities  (71%  in  math,  65%  in  reading,  73%  in  writing).  This 
correlation  appears  to  support  the  general  observation  that  students  who 
enter  the  developmental  programs  are  aware  of  their  weaknesses  and  enter 
these  programs  as  a  result  of  that  recognition. 

The  survey's  report  includes  an  analysis  of  the  problem  areas  in 
regard  to  developmental  or  remedial  skills  at  these  colleges.    Some  col- 
lege populations  exhibited  more  reading  and  writing  problems  than  others, 
but  more  equa1  numbers  of  math  deficient  students  appeared  on  all  cam- 
puses,   Those  students  who  had  had  at  least  one  math  course  in  the  dis- 
trict before  taking  the  standardized  test  scored  at  the  national  aver- 
se for  incoming  freshmen  in  algebra.    The  math  computation  scores  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  national  average  at  the  same  level.    The  faculty 
were  also  questioned  about  their  perceptions  of  the  students  in  develop- 
mental courses  and  the  students  in  general  (referred  to  as  "average" 
students).    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  faculty  rated  more 
students  as  poorer  in  writing  than  in  reading  or  math  abilities,  the 
statistics  indicated  that  students  demonstrated  lesser  abilities  in 
math  than  in  writing.    In  general,  the  faculty  ranked  test-taking  as  a 
skill  area  where  greatest  benefits  for  students  could  be  obtained  from 
outside  assistance;  writing  ranks  second  to  test-taking  skills. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  minority  students  are  more  deficient  in 
math  skills  than  are  Anglos.    The  minority  population  on  some  college 
campuses  exceeds  that  of  others;  however,  assessment  results  did  not 
indicate  correlations  between  populations  and  skill  levels.    One  class 
observed  in  developmental  main  skills  had  an  equal  number  of  minority 
and  Anglo  students,  ami  the  instructor  had  this  to  say  about  minorities' 
experiences  with  math  and  their  math  abilities: 

I  feel  that  in  particular  the  Blacks  and  Chicanos  did 
not  have  teachers  who  were  able  to  or  didn't  want  to 
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teach  them  and  they  (students)  are  now  real  izincjthat  they 
are  deficientand  they  are  coiring  in  to  get  help.., And 
the  older  they  are  the  more  serious  they  are. 

Program  Structure  * 

This  math  program  was  developed  by  a  full-time  math  "specialist. " 
His  responsibilities  were  to  develop  curriculum,  produce  handouts,  co- 
ordinate communications  with  other  departments  (in  this  case  accounting, 
business,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.),  and  do  the  public  relations  work 
for  the  developmental  program. 

Even  though  the  math  skills  program  is  self-paced  and  self-in- 
structional, class  attendance  is  required.    Attendance  requirements 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled.    Out  of  a  total 
of  31  class  periods  --  classes  for  one  semester  --  held  twice  a  week,  stu- 
dents enrolled  for  one  credit  hour  musu  attend  a  minimum  of  15  classes, 
for  two  credit  hours  a  minimum  of  21  classes  and  for  three  credit  hours 
a  minimum  of  27  class  periods.    An  attendance  sheet  is  passed  each  ses- 
sion, and  students  sign  it  for  attendance  credit.    The  schedule  i*  "flex- 
ible, and  students  may  make  up  class  time  any  time  there  is  a  deve. op- 
mental  math  class  in  session.    Attrition  rates  are  very  high,  as  deter- 
mined both  from  observation  and  from  the  instructors1  points  of  view. 
One  instructor's  view  about  attrition: 

Attrition  is  high;  it's  high.    I  really  try  to  keep  on 
people,  and  I  had  hoped  that  one  way  to  do  that  was  talk- 
ing to  them  a  lot,  having  that  one-to-one  interaction. 
But  it's  s„ill  amazing. 

Thio  instructor  appears  to  have  actively  encouraged  people  to  attend 
class,  feels  that  the  individual  attention  should  encourage  students 
to  persevere,  and  assumes  that  the  structure  of  the  course  provides  an 
ample  amount  of  freedom  and  independence  to  pursue  the  completion  of 
modules.    The  limits  of  active  encouragement,  the  unique  individual  re- 
actions to  the  atmosphere  and  the  learning  process  in  self-paced  labs, 
and  the  highly  suspect  theory  that  freedom  and  independence  drive  con- 
certed, organized  effort  may  combine  to  provide  far  more  negative  out- 
comes than  surface  situations  should  produce. 

The  atmosphere  during  the  class  session  is  one  of  intense  concen- 
tration and  high  motivation,  persistence  and  perreverence.    Whether  this 
correlates  positively  with  attendance  cannot  be  determined  accurately 
since  the  structure  of  the  program  allows  for  attendance  flexibility; 
and  obviously,  the  researcher  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once  to  find 
out.    Student  motivation  was  a  prime  concern  for  observed  instructors. 
One  instructor  mentioned: 

To  me,  grades  are  irrelevant.    What  I  want  is  for  people 
to  have  success  and  to  feel  good  about  it,  to  feel  happy. 
What  motivated  me  in  school  was  making  good  grades;  I 
felt  good  about  it;  it  made  me  happy.    You  know  it  made 
me  want  to  do  more,  and  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  if 
people  can  make  a  good  grade,  they  will  feel  good  about 
it  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of  wanting  to  make 
another.    So  I  really  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rake  a 
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good  grade. 


The  primary  mode  of  instruction  is  individualized.    The  math 
skills  courses  in  this  developmental  program  are  a  combined  class,  in- 
cluding two  levels  of  math  skill  development  and  any  of  the  specialized 
math  classes  that  are  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  other  courses  such 
as  chemistry,  physics,  accounting.    Individual  modules  corresponding 
to  each  of  these  math  areas  have  been  prepared  by  the  math  specialist 
after  consultation  with  the  instructors  of  various  math-related  courses 
to  determine  appropriate  supplemental  math  work.    The  related  courst 
content  is  then  integrated  into  the  development  course.    These  sections 
of  the  developmental  effort  function  basically  as  intensive  tutoring 
sessions.    The  class  student-teacher  ratio  is  low  (in  one  case  6:1) 
which  facilitates  the  management  of  the  individualized  instructional 
effort.    As  are  other  developmental  courses  that  generally  do  not  trans- 
fer to  university  or  other  four-year  programs.    Consequently,  the  moti- 
vation exhibited  by  students  who  take  these  courses  rather  than  regular 
credit  courses  is  significant.    And  in  these  courses,  students  appear 
motivated  to  succed. 

(The  catalog  description  for  Math  A  and  Math  C  are  identical, 
yet  there  are  glaring  differences  in  the  course  formats  and  the 
"credit  hours11  available  at  each  campus  --  the  Math  C  can  be  taken  for 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  credit  hours,  while  Math  A  offers  only  the  option  of  3 
credit  hours  in  a  mGse  conventional  classroom  setting.) 

Instructor's  Philosophy 

Several  basic  notions  about  math  and  its  relation  to  literacy 
development  were  cited  by  one  math  instructor: 

I  think  of  a  literate  person  as  being  a  capable  person 
in  s^  ;ety;  and  in. that  way,  I  do  think  of  certain  abil- 
ity        nprehend  on  two  levels.    We  have  verbal  symbols, 
and  v.,.    iso  have  other  symbols;  and  mathematics  is  truly 
a  language,  as  much  as  a  verbal  language  which  we  speak. 
For  example,  percent,  the  percent  sign  is  a  symbol.  Now 
to  really  understand  it  relates  to  words,  but  to  be  a 
capable  person  in  society,  if  you  don't  even  understand 
the  concept  of  a  percent. .. .Should  a  literate  person  un- 
derstand percentage?    I  think  they  should... I  think  math- 
ematics is  the  use  of  symbols.    There  are  too  many  excep- 
tionally able  people  in  areas  who  really  have  a  block 
against  mathematics;  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  It's 
society. 

This  instructor  was  concerned  with  creating  individual  modules,  for  the 
math  skills  course,  that  facilitate  work  with  math  for  people  who  have 
high  "math  anxiety." 

People  feel  like  if  they  don't  understand,  they're  not 
given  the  chance  to  understand. . .and  the  anxiety  starts 
breeding. .. .People  say  'no  one  is  helping  me  because  they 
think  I'm  stupid  or  not  able.'    People  feel  no  one  helps 
them  because  they  were  not  worthy  of  it;  they  weren't 
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bright  enough.    And  the  teacher  then  convinces  them  that 
they're  not  able  by  his  or  her  lack  of  communication  with 
students,  lack  of  caring  or  perhaps  just  lack  of  ability. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  each  individual  student, 
it  was  necessary  to  create  individual  programs  catering  to  specific 
needs  of  the  students.    Students  may  choose  from  the  modules  offered 
according  to  what  they  and  their  instructor  perceive  to  be  their  weak- 
nesses.   Consequently,  these  classes  consist  of  three  courses  being 
taught  in  one  classroom,  but  with  students  working  individually.  The 
course  content  for  the  three  different  courses  is  the  same  (from  the 
course  syllabus  or  document): 


Module  A 
Module  B 
Module  C 
Module  D 
Module  E 
Module  F 


Whole  Numbers  and  Whole  Numbers  Arithmetic 

Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Percent 

Consumer  Mathematics 

Measurement 

Geometry 

Pre-Algebra 


But  the  difference  is  that  students  must  complete  a  different  number  of 
modules.    They  may  receive  either  1,  2,  or  3  credit  hours  depending  upon 
the  number  of  modules  completed.    The  students  may  complete  more  modules, 
but  they  are  not  required  to  nor  are  they  given  credits  --  i.e.,  4 
credits  for  four  modules  completed.    As  stated  in  the  course  document, 
the  specific  modules  each  student  must  complete  depends  upon  four  factors 

1)  math  background 

2)  student's  interests 

3)  pretest  score 

4)  instructor's  advice  (based  on  consultation  with  the 
student  and  minimal  diagnostic  testing) 

(The  one-hour  courses  are  called  "labs"  or  "tutoring  sessions'  al- 
though the  term  "labs"  is  also  used  to  describe  another  activity  — 
tutoring  on  a  drop-in  basis  for  no  credit,  called  merely  "tutoring.") 

This  mode  of  instruction  is  very  time-consuming  for  the.  instructor. 
Some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  being  able  to  realize  this  form  of 
instruction  are  1)  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  space  to  carry  out  multi- 
level individualized  instruction,  2)  the  large  gap  between  levels  of  in- 
dividual capabilities,  and  3)  the  amount  of  work  and  organization  that 
takes  place  in  preassessing  and  evaluating  individual  students  as  well 
as  keeping  abreast  of  their  individual  progress. 


Pre-assessment 


The  math  department,  before  the  arrival  of  a  math  specialist, 
created  a  student  survey  sheet  for  uce  in  determining  a  general  profile 
of  the  students  (and  their  math  skills)  already  enrolled  in  development- 
al math  courses.    These  survey  questions  gathered  such  information  as 
the  number  of  developmental  hours  the  students  were  taking,  whether  or 
not  they  were  finishing  an  "incomplete,"  how  they  entered  the  college 
(whether  with  a  6ED,  high  school  diploma,  other),  whether  they  had 
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previous  college  experience,  what  other  classes  they  were  taking 
(presently),  why  the  student  were  taking  the  developmental  course,  and 
what  the  overall  educational  goals  of  the  students  wefe.    It  is  unclear 
exactly  how  this  information  was  used  except  in  consultation  for  selec- 
ting modules, 

In  addition  to  this  survey,  a  diagnostic  test  was  given  during  the 
first  class  period;  it  was  basically  the  pretest  to  the  first  module 
in  the  course.    Some  sample  questions  are  included  here: 

1.  Round  off  to  the  indicated  place: 

a.    52,498  tens      b.    6,250,493  thousands 

2.  Write  the  following  in  numerical  symbols: 

a.    one  thousand  sixty-five    b.    three  million  two  hun- 
dred sixty-one  thousand 
four 

3.  Add:  2045 

3126 


Problems  become  more  difficult  as  the  student  moves  through  the  test. 

1.  Convert  fractions  to  percent  (example  given) 

2.  Convert  percents  to  decimals  (examples  given) 

3.  Word  problems:    Beatrice  missed  6  questions  out  of 
}?A.    What  was  her  percentage  grade? 

This  test  was  used  to  identify  students  with  serious  math  deficiencies 
and  did  not  isolate  specific  deficiencies.    Test  results  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  student  combined  to  identify  the  student's  most  serious 
math  problems. 

The  student  completes  a  pretest  before  beginning  each  module. 
Module  selections  are  made  in  light  of  the  student's  educational  goals 
and  the  most  appropriate  math  skill  development  efforts.    An  individual 
study  plan  is  formulated,  specifying  the  "1)  number  of  Master  Achievement 
Tests  to  be  taken,  2)  names  (descriptions)  of  modules  to  be  studied,  and 
3)  minimum  number  of  days  of  attendance  needed  to  qualify  for  credit." 

There  is  a  late  registration  period  to  accommodate  those  students 
that  are  referred  into  the  program  by  various  other  math,  science, 
accounting,  and  business  instructors.    As  mentioned  previously,  there  is 
no  standard  testing  procedures  at  Orientation  to  evaluate  students1  math 
abilities  and  to  determine  if  they  should  be  taking  developmental  math 
courses. 

The  Classroom  Curriculum 


The  structure  of  the  program,  preassessment,  the  student  population 
have  contributed  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  personalized  instructional 
method.    A  variety  of  texts  and  materials  are  used  in  the  classroom  to 
meet  individual  student  needs.    Instructors  attempt  to  provide  drill 
and  practice  materials  from  core  course  materials  for  specialized  math 
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courses,  that  is,  to  provide  linkages  to  future  math  course  content. 

The  text  was  chosen  for  its  relationship  to  "real"  situations  to 
which  students  could  apply  their  math  knowledge  and,  consequently,  rein- 
force their  learning  through  everyday  encounters.    Sections  of  the  text 
deal  with  balancing  the  checkbook,  interpreting  interest  rates  for  bank 
loans,  understanding  mortgages,  and  other  consumer  finance  type  problems. 
This  text  contains  review  sections  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Students 
work  independently  on  their  problems.    They  do  not  have  to  lonk 
puzzled  very  long  before  either  the  instructor  or  her  assistant  rushes 
over  to  ask  about  the  problem.    The  method  observed  in  teaching  in  the 
classroom  was  explanation  of  a  step-by-step  procedure  after  which  the 
instructor  would  watch  the  student  work  through  the  steps.  This 
activity  constituted  most  of  the  time  during  the  classroom  sessions  and 
reflected  intensely  concentrated  individual  attention. 

Evaluation 

A  document  describing  the  evaluation  policies  of  the  class  is 
distributed  to  the  students  in  the  class;  it  includes  the  following 
description  of  the  evaluation  method  and  what  students  should  expect: 

II.    Test  Scores 

Students  will  take  a  Mastery  Achievement  Test  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  Testing  Center  on  each  Module  or 
Chapter  studied.    Re-testing  is  possible  and  students 
will  not  be  advised  to  continue  studying  succeeding 
materials  until  a  score  of  80  or  more  is  reached. 
However,  scores  of  70  and  greater  will  be  acceptable 
for  grading  purposes. 

Final  Class  Grades  will  be  reported  by  averaging  the 
highest  scores  on  each  Module  (Chapter)  Test  according 
to  this  scale: 

90-100      A  • 
80-89  B 
70-79  C 
60-69  D 

Grades  below  this  scale  will  be  considered  special 
cases  and  may  result  in  either  an  F  or  an  incomplete. 
Each  case  will  be  determined  after  consultation  with 
the  individual  student. 

In  addition,  a  grade  reporting  form  and  progress  sheet  is  kept 
by  each  instructor;  they  become  a  part  of  the  student's  study  plan  or 
contract,  and  a  copy  is  provided  to  the  student.    Although   the  stated 
policy  is  the  official  department  policy,  one  instructor's  philosophy 
toward  grading  is  somewhat  different,  insisting  that  the  most  important 
aspects  of  teaching  math  are  student  motivation  and  reduction  of  high 
,fmath  anxiety11: 

If  they  don't  feel  satisfaction  or  encouragement,  at 
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the  bare  minimum,  some  encouragement;  maybe  they  don't 
succeed,  they  might  keep  trying  but  people  flat  aren't 
going  to  be  interested  in  mathematics,  because  it  is 
more  of  a  dry  subject.    You  have  to  get  involved  in  it 
and  start  appreciating  it  before  I  think  you  can  have  an 
appreciation  of  it.. .I'm  kind  of  a  softie  in  some  ways. 
Some  people  give  a  lot  of  F's;  I  give  lots  of  incom- 
pletes.   I  feel  that  if  they  show  me  they  can  work  and 
are  interested  in  working  during  the  semester,  even  if 
they  fizzle  out  at  some  time,  beginning,  middle,  end, 
whenever  it  is,  so  that  they  don't  get  their  work  accom- 
plished, that  they  have  done  at  least  enough  to  show  me 
they  can  and  want  to,  I  usually  will  allow  them  one 
semester  of  an  incomplete.    I  could  have  given  a  lot 
of  F's,  but  I  feel  like  giving  people  one  more  chance. 

There  are  individual  instructor  efforts  to  provide  additional  time  for 
completing  the  work  and  meeting  the  objectives  (in  thes    cases,  appro- 
priate grades  and  covering  designated  material  by  time  lines).  The 
"I"  grade,  however,  does  carry  some  uncertainties  for  the  student. 
The  department  chair,  not  to  mention  the  instructor  giving  the  "I", 
must  keep  current  with  students  who  have  "I's"  on  their  transcripts. 
By  policy,  the  "I"  grade  reverts  to  an"F"within  a  predetermined  period 
if  the  student  has  not  completed  the  work  and  replaced  it  with  another 
letter  grade.    But  because  the  department  chair,  with  additional  work 
responsibilities  and  limited  clerical  support,  does  not  always  have 
time  to  keep  current  with  this  list  of  students,  "I"  grades  have  been 
unchanged  over  longer  periods  of  time.    The  management  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  the  student  are  obvious:    the  stu- 
dent's commitment  to  complete  the  work  --  particularly  if  completed  in 
addition  to  current  enrollment  in  other  courses  --  must  be  very  strong; 
the  "I"  grade  at  this  level  allows  the  student  to  move  on  into  higher 
levels  of  the  curriculum,  yet  it  represents  work  not  yet  completed. 
The  repercussions  of  the  use  of  this  "I"  grade  are  worthy  of  further 
study. 
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General  Discussion  and  Analysis 


Selection  of  .Students  into  Basic  Math 

While  there  are  strong  attempts  to  pre-advise  and  pre-assess  stu- 
dents for  their  abilities  to  negotiate  the  courses  they  have  selected 
for  enrollment,  many  students  are  not  advised  or  assessed  given  the 
voluntary  nature  of  both  the  orientation  session  and  the  registration 
procedure  that  accommodates  students  who  have  made  no  advance  plans  to 
enroll.    Most  students  who  enroll  in  basic  math  appear  to  have  chosen 
the  course  prior  to  the  advising  or  the  enrollment  procedures.  Present- 
ly, there  are  no  procedures  in  place  for  determining  the  success  rates 
of  students  leaving  the  basic  math  courses  and  entering  the  regular 
math  curriculum  sequence. 


Intra-Program  Coherence 

The  decisions  to  offer  a  basic  math  course  to  the  general  student 
population  —  no  matter  where  the  course  is  positioned  programmetically  - 
assumes  a  role  that  the  course  is  to  play.    The  determinants  of  that 
role  are  the  student  audience  that  the  course  is  to  serve  —  their  goals, 
interests,  and  abilities.    Unless  a  community  college  has  a  specific 
goals  statement,  rigidly  adhered  to  within  the  developmental  and/or  math 
departments,  about  the  outcomes  of  the  basic  math  skills  program  (spe- 
cifying clear  objectives  for  the  students'  experiences  and  reflecting  the 
determinants  above)  decisions  about  the  content  of  these  courses  will  be 
left  to  the  various  departments  responsible  for  its  teaching  and  super- 
vision and  will  be  subject  to  their  individual  backgrounds  and  training 
and  unique  ideas  about  what  the  course  ought  to  look  like,  what  it  ought 
to  do,  and  whom  it  ought  to  serve.    Even  catalog  descriptions  leave  gray 
areas  that  allow  and/or  promote  diversity  among  the  same  course  numbers. 
This  study  found  that  the  basic  math  courses  across  the  district  cam- 
puses did  not  share  common  goals  and  outcome  statements.    And  in  light 
of  student  interview  data  as  to  career/educational/personal  plans,  and 
an  awareness  of  general  patterns  of  poor  mathematical  skills  that  are 
necessary  for  everyday  functioning  (with  the  significant  chance  that 
these  classrooms  have  a  representative,  if  not  heavy  number  of  these  indi 
viduals  with  a  myriad  of  goals  and  abilities),  an  expansion  of  the  goal 
of  basic  math--  providing  mathematical  "literacy"  for  the  community  col- 
lege     should  be  considered  across  the  sites. 

There  was  evidence  that  math  instructors  at  the  Math  A  and  Math  B 
site  face  major  difficulties  in  preparing  realistic  applications  to 
related  courses  within  their  own  given  the  wide  diversity  represented 
in  the  larger  classes.    An  instructor  of  an  applied  mathematics  course 
(required  in  some  majors)  mentioned  that  even  the  text  selected  for 
the  course  did  not  adequately  present  a  varied  array  of  vocational/ 
technical  applications  and  that  it  was  her  responsibility  to  communicate 
with  these  instructors  to  discover  what  applications  she  might  teach. 
Another  math  instructor  noted  that  the  vocational  application  series 
is  "...a  weakness  in  our  math  program. .. ,"  that  the  numbers  of  students 
enrolling  in  the  applied  courses  is  dwindling  (not  a  national  trend,  how- 
ever) and  that  in  circumstances  of  limited  resources,  this  small  group 
would  be  the  last  to  receive  attention.    There  were  further  difficulties 
discussed:    the  continuity      important  to  the  sequencing  processes  of 
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these  courses  was  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  tackling  the  coordina- 
tion and  teaching  by  and  with  part-time  instruction: 


What  happens  on  this  campus  is  that  we  have  a  part-time 
instructor  teaching  that  course  all  the  time  a  prac- 
ticing engineer  in  town  whose  company  is  letting  her  have 
free- two  days  a  week  to  come  teach  the  course.  I'm 
hoping  that  we  are  now  getting  some  more  continuity  in  that 
sequence  of  courses.  But  the  fact  that  part-timers  are 
always  dealing  with. . .again,  it  takes  away  some  of  the 
continuity.    But  again,  we  can't  go  out  and  hire  a  full-time 

faculty  member  just  to  do  chat  And  needs  elsewhere  of  this 

community  college  are  more  severe. 

The  Curriculum:    The  What  and  the  Why 

In  Math  A  and  B  there  are  no  inquiries  of  students  about  education 
al  or  career  goals,  courses  in  which  they  are  simultaneously  enrolled, 
no  observed  direct  applications  from  represented  majors  in  the  classroom 
mathematical  examples,  and  infrequent  references  to  mathematical  applica 
tions  to  everyday  experiences.    A  student  says: 

I  break  up  the  budget  to  checking  account,  groceries.  I 
usually  do  all  of  them.    It's  very  odd;  I  don't  basically 
have  problems  in  that  area.    But  relating  it  to  terms  in 
the  manner  that  (the  instructor)  is  relating  them  to  is 
unfamil iar  to  me. 

If  that  makes  any  sense,  if  you  can  understand  what  I  mean. 
I  can  go  on  to  the  grocery  stores  and  add  up  and  determine, 
or  I  can  sit  down  and  make  out  a  budget.    But  I  don't  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  this  is  decimals,  this  is  fractions,  and 
this  is  whole  numbers.    I  don't  relate  to  it  in  that  manner. 
I  relate  to  it  --  to  whatever  the  figure  happens  to  be 
in  what  I  personally  need  to  do  with  it  to  achieve  what- 
ever it  is  I  need  to  achieve. 

The  problems  of  seeing  irrelevance  of  math  curriculum  to  other 
areas  of  a  student's  life,  that  it  ;s  a  "school"  subject,  emerges  as 
crucial  to  the  whole  mathematics  acquisition  process.    The  importance 
of  teaching  material  of  relevance  and  importance  to  a  student's  life  -- 
personal  and  academic  —  needs  no  elaboration  (Roueche  and  Baker,  1976; 
Roueche  and  Mink,  1981;  Roueche  and  Snow,  1977;  Mink,  1977;  Schwartz, 
1981). 

A  student  in  basic  mathematics  stated: 

The  math,  I  think  I  need  that  kind  of  mind  exercise.  You 
know,  I'm  thinking  I  do  but  first,  sometimes  when  I  get 
to  doing  the  homework  in  math,  I  wonder  what  for.  Will 
I  ever  use  this?    But  in  a  way,  it's  a  mental  exercise. 
When  I'm  rational  and  think  about  it,  I'm  not  being  upset 
about  being  stuck  on  some  problem  I  can't  find  the  answer 
for.    So  I  really  feel... now,  I  don't  know  if  it's  going 
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to  lead  me  somewhere  through  school. 


It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  long  students  will  continue  to  spend  time 
and  money  to  learn  material  to  which  they  can  assign  only  unspecific 
value. 

A  survey  of  the  literature,  while  producing  a  smorgasbord  of  "musts' 
for  content  t^at  most  likely  serves  the  greatest  number  of  students  most 
completely  (that  is,  meets  most  of  their  own  demands/wishes/needs),  is 
best  reflected  here: 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  list  of  permanent, 
bedrock  objectives  of  every  curriculum  in  elementary 
mathematics  should  include  the  following:    a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  mathematical  concepts 
and  principles;  accuracy  and  reasonable  speed  in  compu- 
tation; the  ability  to  deal  with  common  applications  of 
arithmetic;  familiarity  with  the  standard  geometric 
forms;  skill  in  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  in- 
cluding scale  durawing,  map-reading,  and  graphic  represen- 
tation; the  ability  to  understand  and  apply  basic  for- 
mulas, and  to  employ  the  equation  method  in  solving 
significant  numerical  problems;  tne  conscious  grasp 
and  effective  use  of  quantitative  relationships;  and  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  place  of  mathematics  in  the 
modern  world  (Betz,  1951:  v). 

Saunders  (1980),  in  interviewing  representatives  from  100  different 
occupations  for  the  purposes  of  identifying  mathematical  topics 
represented  in  these  fields,  indicates  that  Betz  was  correct.    It  is 
important  to  note  that  Saunders,  among  others,  indicated  that  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  using  realistic  applications  from  the  voca- 
tional areas  in  the  classroom,    (Also  see  Armstrong,  1977 J    But  as 
one  former  math  instructor  noted  (and  the  message  was  echoed  in 
another  interview  with  a  former  basic  math  instructor): 

We  do  very  little  of  application  in  those  things.  In 
fact,  what  I  te*n  my  students  is:    'You  can  ask  me  what 
this  applies  tc  in  real  life,  but  I  really  can't  tell 
you.    I'm  a  theoretical  mathematician  and  really  what 
we're  learning  in  these  courses  are  tools  in  order  to 
do  things  in  other  courses'  ...either  other  math  courses, 
photography,  electronics,  engineering,  physics,  or  what- 
ever.   These  are  all  things  that  they  use  in  chemistry. 
They'll  use  them  out  there  but  we  don't  actuilly  have 
those  applications  in  our  books.    These  ?re  tools  that 
you  need  and  you'll  use  these  tools  later  on  in  other 
courses  to  do  other  things  with.    That's  what  we're 
learning  in  these  courses  are  tools. 

But  the  literature  suggests  otherwise: 

It  is  well  known  that  mathematics  is  of  great  practical 
value  in  science  and  technology.    However,  the  nature 
of  the  subject  is  misconstrued  if  it  is  regarded  pri- 
marily as  a  'tool 'subject.    Technical  skill  in  computa- 
O  tlon  and  the  ability  to  use  mathematics  in  scientific 
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investigation,  valuable  as  they  may  be,  are  not  evidence 
of  mathematical  understanding.    Such  understanding  con- 
sists in  comprehending  the  method  of  complete  logical 
abstraction  and  of  drawing  necessary  conclusions  from 
basic  fojmal  premises  (Phenix,  1964:  80). 

Mathematics  becomes  a  "tool"  only  when  the  conceptual  bases  are  abso- 
lutely understood;  yet  students  in  interview  data  do  not  report  —  nor 
can  they  explain      a\logic  to  the  mathematics  they  are  learning,  even 
at  this  most  basic  levfcl.    Instructors  agreed  that  students  must  see 
logical  connections  between  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing 
it  in  order  to  solve  math', problems;  we  found  that  many  students  are 
more  inclined,  perhaps  from  desperation,  toward  rote  learning.  And 
while  rote  learning  has  its    place  in  the  lower  grades  (see  Swartz,  1977; 
Phenix,  1964),  it  should  have  been  replaced  at  the  college  level  with 
higher  levels  of  abstraction  (see  Piaget's  general  conclusions  about 
developmental  levels).    If  instruction  supplied  "tangible  experiences 
before  the  abstract  models  are  introduced"  (Swartz,  1977:    199),  it 
is  plausible  that  students  would  evidence  less  confusion  than  they  do 
with  the  subject. 

Inter-Program  Coherence 


On  a  broader  scale  than  this  basic  math  study,  interviews  across 
our  research  that  highlighted  some  features  of  inter-program  coherence 
can  be  addressed  with  this  example.    A  student  who  was  to  e.iroll  in 
photography  the  following  semester  was  in  the  process  of  completing 
pre-requisite  courses,  including  a  math  course  that  was  listed  as  a 
pre-requisite  in  the  catalog.    In  response  to  a  question  about  why  she 
was  taking  the  specific  courses  that  she  had  selected  for  that  par- 
ticular semester,  she  mentioned  the  catalog  statements;  she  could  not 
provide  any  examples  of  mathematic  linkages  to  the  photography  course. 
A  counselor  notes: 

In  one  area,  photography,  there  are  so  many  students  that 
they  can't  all  get  into  photography  the  first  semester, 
and  they  take  these  support  courses  before  (they)  get  into 

certain  photography  courses  I  think  there  is  a  very  keen 

understanding  of  the  value  of  literacy,  math  ski  lis... by  the 
instructor  because  of  the  problems  in  their  area;  the 
student  sits  there,  his  skillsaren't  at  a  good  working 
level .. .where  maybe  the  student  has  the  skills  to  do  the 
welding  but  if  they  can't  do  the  math  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  the  template  and  lay  out  the  pattern  and  cut  the 
pipe,  then  it  doesn't  matter  how  good  you  can  cut  it  or 
whether  yo"  can  weld  it  together,  because  it's  gonna  be 

the  wrong  size  Yeah,  IVe  heard  it  (instructors  getting 

numbers  of  students  who  aren't  prepared  because  of  math 
or  reading  skill  deficiencies  in  the  vocational/technical 
areas)  mentioned  before;    I  don't  know  what  proportion. 
I  know  that  whatever  the  percentage  is,  I  feel  that  creates 
a  whole  bunch  of  energy  and  effort  and  time  of  that 
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instructor  to  try  to  correct  that  or  work  around 
that  somewhat. 

In  interview  with  a  math  instructor  who  taught  one  of  these  math 
pre-requisi tes  for  the  photography  course,  the  researcher  inquired 
about  the  relationships  between  these  two  courses.  * 

Interview:    I  was  talking  to  a  student  tne  other  day. 

She  majoring  in  phototechnology.  evidently, 
there's  a  whole  group  of  mathematics  courses 
required  up  to  intermediate  algebra.  They 
must  have  intermediate  algebra.    Are  you 
familiar  with  why  that's  required? 

Math  Instructor: 

No,  I  don't  know  why.    I  assume  it's  something 
to  do  with  calculations  that  they  have  to  do 
about  chemicals  and  so  forth  in  the  photo- 
graphy. 

Interview:    I  was  just  wondering. 

Instructor:  I  don't  have  any  idea  I've  done  some  phot- 
graphic  work  As  far  as  I  could  see  it,  it 

didn't  require  algebra.    But  there  were  focal 
lengths  and  there's  a  bunch  of  study  about  the 
camera  that  I'm  sure  if  you're  a  photography 
major  that  you  need  to  learn  those  things. 
So  maybe  there's  enough  that  would  need  some 
algebra  to  do  it. 

There  was  further  evidence,  from  an  interview  with  a  vocational  instruc- 
tor, that  inter-program  coherence  is  more  pervasive  --  not  limited 
to  a  singular  group  of  courses. 

Instructor:   Those  courses  are  not  required  to  be  a 

mechanic.    They're  required  for  a  degree  in 
the  state  of  Texas  because  of  the  twenty-five 
percent  rule... I  guess  you're  familiar  with 
that,  aren't  you? 

Interviewer:No. 

Instructor:  Oh,  yeah.    To  get  a  degree  in  the  State  of 

of  Texas. . .twenty-five  percent  of  your  courses 
have  to  be  general  education.    That's  where 
math  comes... they  slide  math  in  there,  tech- 
nical report  writing,  English,  grammar  

The  Textbook 

Bankston  (1975),  using  Kane's  Readability  formula,  found  that 
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remedial  students  reading  math  texts  with  lowered  reading  levels, 
did  better  than  remedial  students  using  the  higher  level  texts.  Further- 
more, however,  she  noted  that  the  difficulties  of  assessing  the  "loading" 
that  numerals  and  word  problems  place  on  readability  tests,  make  an 
accurate  assessment  of  math  texts  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ~  that 
only  extreme  differences  in  reading  levels  could  highlight  different 
results  with  different  groups  of  students.    In  our  own  assessment  of 
the  readability  of  this  text,  we  entered  the  numerals  as  technical  terms, 
but  even  then  had  to  acknowledge  the  relatively  shallow  assessment 
that  could  be  produced.    In  addition,  the  text  as  written   had  relative- 
ly few  instances  where  contiguous  prose  appeared  in  the  text  and  thus 
could  be  used  to  determine  a  readability  level.    The  readability  was  con- 
ducted by  submitting  ten  passages  of  at  least  one  hundred  words  to  the 
computer  program.    Furthermore,  the  technical  terms  were  identified 
and  submitted  to  the  program  for  inclusion  in  its  analysis.    The  math- 
ematical computations  were  treated  as  technical  words.    For  example, 
3  +  5  =  8  was  inserted  as  a  term,  but  the  individual  numbers  were  not. 
The  readability  on  the  same  passages  was  reperformed  but  the  mathematical 
computations  (equations)  were  not  treated  as  technical  words  and  the 
computer  assumed  that  they  were  one  letter  words.    The  reading  level, 
determined  by  this  procedure  indicated  that  the  text  was  written  at 
about  the  eighth  grade  level  with  few  variations  up  or  down  the  reading 
scale.    It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  literature  consistently 
points  to  the  difficulty  of  making  any  determination  about  reading 
level  that  is  not  conditional  upon  the  student  problems  associated  with 
doing  word  problems  and  negotiating  numerals    and  operational  symbols 
with  prose. 

The  text  presents  decimals,  addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  num- 
bers, multiplication  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  factors,  and  factor- 
ing, fractions,  decimals,  equations,  ration  and  proportion,  percent, 
measurement,  measurement  of  geometric  figures,  and  signed  numbers.  It 
was  chosen  to  provide  more  algebraic  and  signed  number  computations.  In 
addition,  as  one  instructor  remarked  of  the  former  text: 


Instructor: 


Instructor: 


Instructor: 
Interviewer: 


Interviewer: 


...it  was  a  very  hard  text  to  read... 

it  was  also  for  a  more  sophisticated 

student  than  I  would  say-- 

Than  is  taking  the  basic  math  skills 

course? 

Right. 

Are  you  referring  to  readability  in  terms 
of  the  student's  ability  to  read  the  text? 
Yes.    It  was  the  same  content,  but 
right  in  terms  of  readability. 


About  the  present 


text,  a  basic  math  instructor  noted: 


Instructor: 


Well,  I  don't  find  that  book  necessarily 
difficult  to  understand.    In  fact,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  I  was  somewhat  appalled  at 
the  elementary-lookingness  of  it. 


Interviewer: 


Simplicity? 
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Instructor:  Right.    It  was  on  too  elementary  a 

level,  I  thought  initially,  for  college 
students.    And  I  discussed  it  with  the 
people  who  had  chosen  the  uook.  And, 
they  said  that  it  had  been  their  finding 
that  people  at  this  level  liked  a  lot  of 
pictures  and  things.    So,  I  stopped 
worrying  about  that  fact,  end  went  on  with 
it;  and  last  semester  I  had  not  one  student 
tell  me  that  they  thought  the  book  was  too 
easy  or  too  simplistic  because  of  the 
kinds      the  way      the  presentation,  I 
thought,  was  on  a  more  elementary  level 
than  I  had  anticipated. 
Interviewer:  You  didn't  anticipate  diagrams  and  all  that? 

Instructor:  I  don't  know;  it  just  kind  of  hit  me  wrong, 

I  guess.    By  wrong,  I  mean  that  it  impressed 
me      if  I  were  going  to  go  in  and  take  this 
course,  I  would  have  thought  that  they  were 
talking  down  to  me.    But  then  once  I  under- 
stood more,  I  guess,  on  the  level  of  the 
students  taking  the  course,  that  would 
not  necessarily  mean  the  same  to  them, 
that  it  would. . .increase  their  interest... 
that  mathematics  was  not  just  a  book  full 
of  words  and  numbers,  that  it  would  be  more 
than  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  or 
different  from  what  they  were  accustomed 
to.    Then  I  adjusted  real  well  to  it 
and  liked  it  that  way.    J  didn't  get  any 
problems  last  semester  at  all  from  people 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Instructors  agreed  that  a  sixth  or  seventh  grade  reading  level  would 
probably  be  sufficient  for  negotiating  the  text;  our  analysis  was 
that  it  was  written  on  about  the  eighthgrade  level  (see  readability  appen- 
dix).   However,  there  was  no  effort  to  check  for  reading  scores  from  tests 
taken  during  orientation  and/or  provide  reading  tests  in  the  math  classes; 
it  can  be  assumed  that  this  population  would  follow  some  fairly  well- 
accepted  national  norms  --  that  they  most  likely  represent  the  wide 
gamut  of  reading  abilities  in  any  community  college  classroom  and  that 
the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  would  be  an  approximate  average.    It  is  assumed 
that  classroom  mechanisms  for  determining  that  it  is  readable  is  doing 
well  on  exams,  doing  homework  correctly.    But  observations  indicated  that 
while  students  were  assigned  problems  and  reading  in  the  text,  there  were 
varying  reports  that  students  had  to  read  it  or  did  all  of  their  homework. 
The  better  students  ~  those  who  persisted  until  the  end  of  the  semester 
with  passing  grades  ~  most  typically  asked  questions  that  would  indi- 
cate they  had  made  some  advance  preparation  for  the  class  by  asking 
questions  that  demonstrated  some  familiarity  with  the  text  material. 
Observations,  and  an  Interview  comment  from  one  basic  math  instructor, 
determined  that  students  had  to  do  limited  text  reading:  instructors 
"walked"  students  through  the  book;  one  considered  it  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  "interpret"  the  text  for  the  students;  homework  was  not  col- 
lected daily  and  could  have  been  prepared  in  part  during  and  after  class 
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discussion  of  the  assigned  problems.    Thus,  it  is  possible  that  students 
did  not  avoid  reading  the  book  because  they  could  not  or  did  not  want 
to  but  because  they  believed  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  so.    This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  instructors  did  not  encourage  reading;  homework 
assignments  included  reading  prose  (definitions  and  instructions)  as  well 
as  math  problems. 

Ausubel  (1968)  proposes  that  students  —  all  individuals  learn 
best  when  the  material  is  presented  in  a  sequential  fashion  that  is 
building  upon  previously-learned  or  stored  information  (and  several 
math  instructors  mentioned  and  further  discussed  the  additional  impor- 
tant concept  of  spiral  or  cyclical  learning  --  to  be  discussed  in  a 
later  section  )    and  that  students  perceive  an  inclusive  whole,  the 
substructures  of  which  are  the  sequential  sets  of  materials  being 
learned  at  any  one  time.    In  other  words,  students  should  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  "larger  picture",  how  the  material  being  learned  fits 
into  that  picture  (also  see  Gagne),  and  what  relationships  exist  between 
previously-learned  material  and  newly-learned  material.    In  short,  he 
suggests  a  strategy  of  using  "organizers",  the  principal  function  of 
which  is  "to  bridge  the  gap  between  what  the  learner  already  knows  and 
what  he  needs  to  know  before  he  can  successfully  learn  the  task  at 
hand"  (as  presented  in  Entwistle  and  Hounsell,  1975:    97).    In  our 
analysis  of  the  text,  applying  this  theory  to  the  presentation  of  the 
material,  it  was  clear  that  the  structure  of  knowledge  did  not  promote 
this  natural  inclination  to  "fit"  pieces  into  a  larger  picture  —  rather, 
the  text  segregated  similar  mathematical  tasks  into  separate  chapters  with 
no  connecting  rational  links  one  to  another. 

As  a  result  of  this  latter  practice,  students  and  teachers 
are  coerced  into  treating  potentially  meaningful  materials 
as  if  they  were  rote  in  character  and  consequently 
experience  unnecessary  difficulty  and  little  success  in 
both  learning  and  retention.    The  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  science,  for  example,  still  relies  heavily  on  rote  learn- 
ing of  formulas  and  procedural  steps,  on  rote  recognition 
of  stereotyped  'type  problems'  and  on  mechanical  manipula- 
tion of  symbols.    In  the  absence  of  clear  and  stable  ideas 
which  can  serve  as  anchoring  points  and  organizing  foci 
for  the  incorporation  of  new  logically  meaningful  material, 
students  are  trapped  in  a  morass  of  confusion,  and  have 
little  choice  but  rotely  to  memorize  learning  tasks  for 
examination  purposes  (Ibid. :  101). 

In  interview,       a  former  basic  math  instructor  shared  with 
the  researcher  a  sense  of  growing  dissatisfaction  among  several  math 
instructors  (who  were  currently  reviewing  new  math  texts)  with  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  along  traditional  sequential  lines  and  in  discrete 
units,  that  such  approaches  were  not  necessarily  the  most  appropriate 
ways  to  teach  mathematics  to  community  college  students. 

Now,  I  always  attributed  that  (poor  student  performance 

on  final  exams)  to  being  in  a  community  college;  the 

students  didn't  know  how  to  study  as  well,  and  that 

they  had  too  many  finals  all  at  the  same  time.    But... I 

think  the  problem's  more  serious  than  that.    I  don't 
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think  that  our  methods  have  been  adequate  for  teaching 
for  retention     (interview  with  math  instructor)., 


In  considering  the  adoption  of  a  new  text  (basic  math  not  available 
presently  but  planned),  these  instructors  were  re-thinking  the  se- 
quential, linear  conceptual  base  in  light  of  a  pilot  project  con- 
ducted using  a  text  based  upon  a  concept  most  frequently  referred  to 
as  spiral  learning;  briefly,  the  spiral  learning  approach  in  this 
text  arranges  all  of  the  ideas  and  principles  of  mathematics  that  are 
fundamental  to  a  discrete  mathematical  unit  --  algebra,  calculus,  and 
so  forth  --  and  presents  them  to  the  students  early  in  the  course,  ther 
continues  to  reinforce  them  and  offer  frequent  practice  in  progressively 
more  difficult  problems  throughout  the  book.    The  idea  is  not  new 
(see  Bruner  and  Dewey);  learning  theorists  have  urged  instructors  to 
provide  meaningful  contexts  for  new  learning  with  building  block 
approaches  (individual  sequencing  of  material)  that  provide  students 
with  strong  foundations  of  the  basic  principles  of  any  discipline, 
principles  that  are  not  taught  as  discrete  units  and  are  frequently 
reviewed. 

•••it  (the  text)  incorporated  an  awful  lot  of  the  things 
that  were  being  learned  recently  about  how  people  learn: 
the  repetition,  the  coming  back  at  it  from  different  per- 
spectives, getting  small  parts  of  it  and  then  increasing 
the  difficulty, • •  (interview  with  math  instructor). 

The  Presentation 

Both  Math  A  and  B  instructors  used  the  lecture  mode  with  visual 
support  --  writing  on  the  board  (or  overhead  projector).    More  than 
any  other  group,  minority  students  mentioned  most  frequently  that  they 
expected  instructors  to  explain  material  until  they  "understood"  it; 
but  by  the  same  token,  they  were  most  often  the  group  that  complained 
of  instructors1  choice  of  vocabulary  in  making  those  explanations, 
(These  data  do  not  suggest  that   the  lecture  vocabulary  must  be 
changed  to  accommodate  any  particular  group,  rather  that  there  be  more 
attention  to  defining  "suspect"  general  vocabulary  terms  as  veil  as  the 
math  terminology  that  is  typically  defined  during  the  course  of  the 
lecture,)    They,  then,  were  most  dependent  upon  the  instructor's  ability 
to  include  sufficient  material  in  a  visual  manner.    Yet  as  the  semester 
progressed,  those  students  who  took  fewer  and  fewer  notes,  tended  to 
drop  out  of  the  class.    It  can  only  be  hypothesized  that  the  quality 
of  the  message  for  these  students      that  is,  what  they  were  able  to 
gather  from  the  lecture  (what  it  included  and  how  they  recorded  it) 
did  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  information  to  negotiate  the  mate- 
rial. 

The  Math  A  and  B  site  provided  a  tutoring  lab  to  tffer  additional 
support  to  all  math  students. 

If  the  individual  differences  of  students  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  the  implications  are  that  alternative 
approaches  to  learning  should  be  provided  (Entwistle  and 
Hounsell,  1975:  194). 
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The  sign-in  sheets  for  these  labs  contained  few  names  of  students  who  were 
in  the  basic  math  courses;  most  were  at  higher  levels  than  the  basic  math. 
Interview  data  reflected  general  student  dissatisfaction  with  tutorial 
situations:    the  tutors  were  condescending  or  did  not  explain  adequately 
or  assumed  that  the  student  knew  more  than  he  did.    In  light  of  this  in- 
formation, it  may  be  assumed  that  only  the  classroom  instructional 
approaches  were  viable  options,  or  were  utilized  by  basic  math  students. 

In  student  interviews,  there  were  frequent  reports  of  reliance  upon 
or  preference  for  the  verbal  presentation  style,  as  opposed  to  self-paced 
modes  of  instruction. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  take  one  like  that  (self -paced  course). 
I  wouldn't  like  it  because  that  was  something  I'd  have 
to  learn  on  my  own.    There  was  no  discussion  in  there... but 
doing  your  homework  and  turning  it  in  and  getting  the  grade. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  learn  something  like  that  on  your 
own      unless  someone  helps  you  out  and  tells  you  what  they 
know  about  it  —  unless  you  know  a  lot  about  it. 

This  student  had  been  enrolled  in  a  self-paced  course  at  one  of  the  re- 
search sites;  however,  rather  than  a  general  evaluation  of  the  course  — 
a  student  is  on  his  own  —  the  student  as  likely  could  have  been  reflect- 
ing the  sensitivity  that  he  would  have  felt  in  asking  questions  of  a 
tutor  or  a  lab  instructor,  drawing  attention  to  problems  he  had  with  the 
material.    In  addition,  class  discussion  could  have  provided  some  "sort- 
ing" evidence  --  what  is  important  in  the  material  and  what  is  not.  The 
statement  --  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  learn  something...  on  your  own... 
unless  you  know  a  lot  about  it"  --  reinforces  some  research  premises  that 
important  building  blocks  to  future  learning  are  more  and  more  frequent- 
ly missing  from  a  student's  repertoire  when  he  enters  a  community  col- 
lege.   This  student,  in  a  simplistic  way,  has  clearly  identified  a 
troublesome  issue: 

In  mathematics  one  really  knows  the  subject  only  if  he 
knows  about  the  subject,  that  is  if  he  does  his  mathe- 
matics with  self-conscious  awareness,  examining  and  jus- 
tifying each  step  in  his  reasoning  in  the  light  of  the 
canons  of  rigorous  proof.    This  is  why  it  is  not  enough 
to  teach  students  of  mathematics  how  to  make  calculations 

and  demonstrations  skillfully  and  automatically  The 

student  of  mathematics  can  be  said  to  know  mathematically 
only  if  he  understands  and  can  articulate  his  reasons  for 
each  assertion  he  makes  (Phenix,  1964:  73). 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  importance  of  continuing  attention  to 
students'  verbal  participation  —  whether  in  a  one-to-one  situation 
or  in  a  group  presentation  —  is  clearly  indicated. 

Assessment 

Students  were  typically  interested  in  knowing  whether  or  nor  they 
would  do  well  on  the  exams  if  they  could  work  the  problems  in  the  post- 
test  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  or  if  they  could  do  the  problems  on 
the  homework.    It  appeared  that  they  were  requesting  some  indication 
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that  the  problems  would  be  the  same.    Examinations  did  reflect  the  "type" 
problems  that  had  been  presented  in  class.    There  was  no  application  re- 
quirement by  which  students  must  select  appropriate  functions  (except 
in  word  problems). 

If  the  relationship  between  the  structure  of  knowledge  «  as 
presented  in  the  text  —  and  assessment  procedures  reinforces  the  stu- 
dent's practice  of  memorization,  control  of  text  upon  the  structure  of 
exams  should  be  re-examined.    In  other  words,  if  an  "A"  grade  in  class 
represents  scores  on  exams  that  demand  use  of  memorization  skills  -- 
without  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved  in  the  procedure  --  the 
grade  represents  a  level  of  proficiency  that  will  allow  the  student 
to  move  on  successfully  only  if  the  memorization  demand  never  changes  -- 
that  is,  if  he  is  only  asked  to  produce  memorized  materials,  he  will  be 
successful.    If,  however,  he  is  asked  to  do  more  than  reproduce  a  visual 
image  he  has  of  a  procedure,  then  he  more  likely  will  flounder. 

While  instructors  were  encouraged  by  the  possibility  that  text- 
books might  be  adopted  that  promoted  repetition  of  procedures  (that  is, 
students  would  be  continually  practicing  the  mathematical  computations 
that  they  learned  from  the  beginning  of  the  course,  rather  than  com- 
pleting a  chapter  and  never  referring  to  the  content  again  until  a  final 
exam),  there  was  one-expressed  concern  that  the  repetition  alone  would 
make  students  "comfortable  enough1'  with  the  material  to  do  well  on  tests 
but  would  not  indicate  understanding  of   material.    "Maybe  it's  not 
entirely  good  to  be  encouraging  them  to  think  they're  A  students  " 
(interview  with  math  instructor).    We  contend  that  the  basis  upon  which 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  think  so      the  absence  of  building  inter- 
relationships and  testing  practices  that  would  promote  and  encourage  thin 
or  nonexistent  conceptual  bases  --  should  be  reconsidered,  that  it  is 
not  the  repetion  that  is  to  blame,  but  rather  the  structure  that  does 
not  provide  another  strategy  for  learning  the  material  (see  Ausubel  in 
Entwistle  and  Hounsell,  1975). 

It  is  evident  that  students  --  in  the  interest  of  time  or  conserva- 
tion of  effort  or  what  have  you  --  process  information  in  ways  that  they 
perceive  will  be  most  effective  and  rewarding  later  on  --  that  is,  study 
habits  that  students  adopt  are  often  more  than  individual,  idiosyncratic 
processes  (see  Miller  and  Parlett,  1974);  they  can  be  teacher-induced  by 
the  instructional  strategies,  assessment  procedures  that  are  utilize  . 
If  students  anticipate  particular  questions,  they  will  prepare  or  study 
to  answer  those  particular  types  of  questions  (see  Marton  and  Saljo, 
197L.;.    The  design  of  instruction  and  assessment  practices  that  foster 
the  development  of  substantial,  valuable  study  skills  are  instructor 
responsibilities  (MacKenzie,  et  al_,  1970). 

The  Relationships  of  Language  and  Mathematics 

...knowledge  of  ordinary  language  consists  in  the  ability 
to  use  symbols  to  communicate  meanings.    While  the  same 
statement  also  holds  for  mathematics,  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences  in  emphasis  in  the  two  cases.    The  uses 
of  ordinary  language  are  largely  practical .  Its  symbolic 
systems  exist  for  the  most  part  to  serve  the  everyday  needs 
of  communication.    Mathematics  is  nor  primarily  practical, 
nor  is  it  created  as  a  major  basis  for  social  cohesion. 
To  be  sure,  mathematics  has  many  uses*  as  its  wide  appli- 
cations in  science  and  technology  demonstrate.    But  these 
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practical  uses  are  not  of  the  essence  of  mathematics,  as 
the  social  uses  of  ordinary  discourse  are.  Mathematical 
symbolisms  are  essentially  theoretical .  They  constitute 
a  purely  intellectual  discipline,  the  forms  of  which  are 
nc4"  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  adjustment  to  nature 
and  society  (Phenix,  1964:  71). 

It  is  a  different  language  than  is  used  in  normal  discourse;  students 
who  complain  about  "just  not  understanding"  what  the  instructor  is  say- 
ing are  identifying  a  common  problem.    Learning  common  discourse  pat- 
terns is  simplified  because  students  have  "links"  to  common  experiences; 
everyday  language  refers  to  familiar  events  and  things,  at  least  within 
and  between  cultural  groups  that  share  similar  experiences  and  environ- 
ments.   Mathematics,  however,  is  an  invented  language  that,  by  being 
removed  from  actuality,  can  "...in  the  long  run. .. (yield) .. .the  most 
practical  applications"  (Ibid. :    72).        However,  the  route  to  these 
practical  applications  is  circuitous  and  demands  that  students  are 
willing  to  suspend  practicality  for  indefinite  periods  of  time  —  some- 
times with  the  only  practical  uses  appearing  in  the  sciences  and  tech- 
nology, and  then  only  in  rigorous  and  limited  ways;  the  literature 
reflects  concerns  that  students  in  need  of  basic  skill  development  need 
more  immediate  rewards  (Cross,  1981). 

It  follows  that  mathematical  meanings  are  communicated 
effectively  only  to  those  who  choose  to  become  familiar 
with  the  symbolic  constructions  within  particular  mathe- 
matical systems.    Mathematical  communities  thus  tend  to 
be  specialized  and  limited  rather  than  inclusive,  like 
the  major  ordinary  language  communities.  Mathematical 
languages  are,  so  to  speak,  artificial  dialects  under- 
stood only  by  the  members  of  special  communities  of 
voluntary  initiates  (Ibid. :  72-73)". 

A  significant  finding  of  the  project's  mathematics  investigation  is 
that  students  have  difficulties  in  learning  a  new  language  —  and  it  i§_. 
Although  mathematicians  admit  that  normal  language  could  be  used  to 
learn  and  use  mathematics,  they  argue  that  monumental  effort  that  would 
be  involved  in  defining  terms  compared  to  the  efficiency  of  using  an 
entirely  different  set  of  terms  that  have  been  (are  being)  prepared 
for  the  discipline  of  mathematics  is  not  justified. 

...because  there's  lots  of  new  vocabulary  words  and  that 
throws  people  at  the  beginning  a  great  deal,  and  I  always 
try  to  soften  the  blow  and  say,  'Look,  y'all,  there's  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  new  words,  you  know  and  this  is  reading;  a  lot 
of  your  problems  here  could  be  reading  problems  so  to 
stress  to  read,  over  and  over  and  to  take  time  and  not  get 
impatient  with  yourself,  cause  you  don't  understand  the 
mathematics  'cause  you  don't  understand  the  words.'  So, 
I  feel  like  I  do  a  lot  of  working  with  improvement  in 
literacy,  ever  though  I'm  working  with  numbers  (interview 
with  math  instructor). 

It  appears  that  in  the  face  of  some  concerns  —  on  the  parts  of  students, 
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instructors,  and  employers  —  that  mathematics  is  an  impractical  and 
irrelevant  discipline  (to  real  life  demands,  to  many  academic  efforts) 
as  it  is  taught  presently,  there  are  strong  indications  for  reconsidering 
(in  addition  to  improved  communications  among  practititi oners)  modifica- 
tions in  +he  language  that  instructors  of  mathematics  use  to  describe 
mathematical  procedures  in  the  classroom  and  their  application  to  what 
happens  outside  of  it. 

Word  Problems 

Instructors  and  students  provided  overwhelming  data  that  word  prob- 
lems were  frustrating,  typically  unsuccessful  problem-solving  efforts. 
All  of  the  math  instructors  admitted  that  most  of  their  students  did 
not  read  well  and  that  these  poor  reading  skills,  coupled  with  the  prob- 
lem-solving demands  of  word  problems,  made  for  anxious  students  and 
little  success. 


So,  therefore,  if  their  reading  ability  is  not  on  the 
level  of  the  text,  no  wonder  they  can't  solve  a  word 
problem.    They  don't  know  a  word,  and  they  can't  read 
it,  and  they  can't  understand  it... You  just  can't  skim  over 
it,  because  there  ?re  too  many  important  words  that  have  to 
hit  you  in  the  face  before  you  can  solve  a  problem 
(interview  with  math  instructor). 


Instructors  contended  with  this  student  problem  by  proposing  some 
procedures  whereby  students  could  "get  a  handle"  (student  interview 
data)  on  what  they  ought  to  do,  where  they  ought  to  begin. 


But  very  frequently  those  students  are  the  ones  who 
don't  know  where  to  start,  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
writing  down  steps  and  putting  information  down  in  a 
systematic  way.    They  evidently  look  at  it  differently 
(interview  with  math  instructor)* 


One  instructor  frequently  proposed:    "Just  put  yourself  into  the 
word  problems.    Pretend  that  this  is  actually  one  of  your  problems." 
In  light  of  the  student  interview  data,  we  would  contend  that  they  have 
greet  difficulty  doing  that  when  the  "classroom"  math  is  typically  des- 
cribed as  unlike  the  math  that  they  must,  and  do,  use  outside  of  the 
c^ssroom;  that  is,  it  appears  to  remain  a  "school"  subject.  Students 
appear  to  be  hard-pressed  to  draw  the  relationships  between  their  own 
academic/vocational  pursuits  and/or  personal  interests  and  needs  on 
their  own. 

Another  instructor  used  a  more  rigidly-constructed  heuristic  — 
a  step-by-step  procedure  for  approaching  problem  solutions.    One  stu- 
dent's response  to  a  questions  about  this  process  reflects  similar  re- 
sponses from  others: 


I  sat  down  and  tried  to  figure  out  mathematically 
what  the  questions  were  asking.    At  the  same  time,  basically 
what  I  tried  to  do  is  not  to  revert  back  to  my  old  methods 
of  doing  things  but  to  take  the  information  that  she  was 
giving  to  us  in  class  and  apply  the  information  she  gave 
(interview  with  student). 
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Yet  some  students  mentioned  that  there  must  be  a  "right"  way  to  proceed 
to  solve  mathematical  problems  and  that  their  task  was  to  search  for 
that  proper  procedure  rather  than  creatively  come  to  some  procedure  of 
their  own  ~  making  logical  chains  of  information      that  would  produce 
the  correct  answer.    Students  appeared  to  hold  to  a  narrower  view  and 
to  have  difficulty  visualizing  the  procedures  as  a  larger  structure  ir 
which  information  could  be  processed.    It  is  this  theme  that  appeared 
in  the  literature,  with  some  critics  of  the  rigtd  "steps"  to  problem 
solution  advising  that  instruction  in  mathematics  may  not  be  conducive 
to  developing  problem-solving  abilities  at  all  and  may  well  create  a 
student  frustration  with  the  seemingly  inflexible,  tedious  process.  In 
speaking  to  a  conference  group  of  mathematicians,  Allen  comments: 

The  students  become  the  ones  that  Mitchell  Lazarus  (1974) 
described  in  seeing  mathematics  as  an  obstacle  in  school 
and  as  irrelevant  in  adulthood.    These  students  will  not 
reach  the  level  of  mathematical  sophistication,  we  have 
reached.    They  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  careless 
mistakes  that  some  of  you  make  with  this  problem  (1977:  1). 

According  to  students,  the  word  problems  in  math  were  different 
than  the  word  problems  in  other  subject  areas.    It  is  possible  that  the 
interest  factor  and/or  the  more  general  familiarity  with  terminology 
(i.e.,  more  relationships  to  common  discourse)  was  responsible;  how- 
ever, responses  similar  to  the  following  were  common: 

...mathematics,  word  problems,  I'm  lousy. ..when  you're 
talking  about  word  problems  in  algebra,  I'm  totally  lost. 
I  don't  know  what's  happening.    When  you're  talking  about 
word  problems  in  business  class  I'm  taking  now,  I  know 
it's  quite  easy  for  me.    You  get  into  algebra,  I  sort 
of  mess  up.    Talking  about  that,  I'm  a  little  under  average. 
Talking  about  business,  I'm  a  little  bit  above  average 
(interview  with  student). 

This  student,  with  others,  inadvertently  may  have  proposed  an  instruc- 
tional plan  of  action  for  improving  relationships  between  courses 
(content)  —  taking  advantage  of  the  support  structures  of  interest 
and  familiarity  by  identifying  student  interests  and  strengths  and  in- 
cluding appropriate  examples  from  other  disciplines  that  could  improve 
overall  performance. 

Institutional  Time 

The  math  faculty  generally  agreed  that  learning  math  takes  time 
time  to  assimilate  the  new  information  and  develop  skill  in  using  that 
information.    While  they  agree  upon  this  general  principle,  they  were 
directed  to  offer  basic  math  (and  other  math  courses  up  to  elementary 
algebra)  in  the  5*$  week  summer  terms.    The  time  that  an  institution  allows 
a  student  to  move  through  aconrse,  if  Bloom's  theory  of  mastery  learning 
(that  98%  of  all  students  can  successfully  learn  any  material  given  time 
to  do  so)  is  to  be  believed  and  pursued  programmatical ly ,  will  greatly 
affect  whether  or  not  students  complete  that  course  successfully.  We 
found  in  our  observations,  and  instructors  also  noted,  that  many  students 
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had  not  had  any  mathematics  since  high  school  sophomore  level,  others  had 
been  out  of  school  for  many  years,  others  did  not  know  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  so  on.    It  is  this  range  of  diversity  that  questions  the  like- 
lihood that  these  basic  math  courses  are  "review"  courses  —  as  instruc- 
tors contend;  it  is  this  range  that  underscores  the  need  for  reasonable 
flexibility  with  the  time  that  different  students  will  need  to  reach  the 
same  levels  of  understanding  and  competence.    Cross  (1976)  provides 
results  of  survey  data  indicating  that  various  institutions  are  imple- 
menting non-punitive  grading  systems  for  courses  with  developmental 
foci.    The  program  attendance  policies  that  encourage  "withdrawals"  or 
"drops"  when  course  objectives  have  not  been  achieved  by  certain  semester 
dates  and  that  do  not  provide  mechanisms  whereby  students  can  be  re- 
cycled through  the  material  without  penalty  are  worth  reconsidering  in 
light  of  the  outcomes  --  non-productive  grades  (W,I,F)  and  high  attri- 
tion (see  chapter  on  Attrition). 

Math  Anxiety 

Interviews  with  instructors  and  students  provided  an  overwhelming 
concensus  that  the  process  of  learning  mathematics  brings  on  stress  and 
anxiety. 

(There  are  some)  students  who,  while  generally  capable 
in  other  subjects,  suffer  from  a  specific,  long-standing 
inability  to  cope  with  mathematics.    They  may  see  them- 
selves as  bright,  functioning  individuals  who  have  a  great 
deal  to  contribute,  but  who  happen  to  be  'dumb  in  math1. 
Students  in  this  group  rarely  challenge  their  placement 
into  remediation.    Instead,  they  often  request  outright 
exemption,  on  the  grounds  that  their  talents  lie  elsewhere 
and  they  will  never  learn  the  remedial  content  anyway.  A 
few  bring  notes  from  their  therapists  (Hecht,  Akst  in 
Trillin,  1980:  22). 

This  phenomenon*  has  continued  to  reappear  in  this  study  and  deserves 
a  significant  focus  section  of  this  report. 

Math  anxiety  is  significant  because  instructors  cannot  address 
the  other  problems  and  demands  of  learning  mathematics  without  making 
some  progress  toward  reducing  the  amount  of  anxiety  students  feel  in 
the  math  classroom  or  negotiating  math  materials.    Math  anxiety  not 
only  prevents  students  from  "getting  to  first  base  but  often  effective- 
ly prevents  them  from  even  picking  up  the  bat"  (Kogelman  and  Warren, 
1978:  12). 

...the  material  especially  at  the  (developmental)  level 
is  not  highly  conceptual  or  difficult.    I  thiok  a  lot 
of  people  have  a  mental  block  against  it,  which  creates 
for  them  the  difficulty  of  doing  that.    And,  so  I  can 
really  understand  that  people  can't  do  math;  but  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  that  level,  that  it's  T,ore  a  psychologi- 
cal block  than  a  lack  of  ability  to  learn  the  material 
(interview  with  math  instructor). 


♦Spellings  for  the  term  that  describes  this  phenomenon  y£ry  by 
source:    mathephobia,  mathphobia,  mathophobia.  / 
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The  phenomenon  of  mathphobia,  encompasssing  the  interactive  dimensions 
of  math  anxiety  and  math  avoidance,  is  real;  the  strategies  for  deter- 
mining causation,  prevention  measures,  and  remedies  are,  at  present,  un- 
clear (Smith,  1979).   A  review  of  the  literature  provides  a  host  of 
possible  defining  characteristics  of  behaviors  of  the  phenomenon  in 
this  setting,  the  community  college,  it  has  been  evident  in  student 
avoidance  of  math  courses,  in  majors  that  require  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  basic  math,  poor  performance  in  math  classes,  and  tendencies 
to  memorize  materials  given  the  student  perceptions  that  they  cannot  be- 
gin to  internalize  the  conceptual  bases  for  problem  solutions. 

There  are  varying  estimates  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  matho- 
phobia  in  the  United  States.    Lazarus  (1974)  estimates  that  possibly 
50%  of  the  population  might  experience  aversion  to  mathematics. 
Kogelman  and  Warren  (1978)  note  that  the  phenomenon  appears  at  all  educa- 
tional levels.    Betz  (1978)  and  Tobias  (1976)  agree  that  even  though  men 
may  have  just  as  much  math  anxiety  than  women,  women  are  more  disabled 
by  it;  furthermore,  they  agree  that  either  men  are  better  at  hiding 
math  anxietv  or  that  math  anxiety  was  more  debilitating  for  women  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome  in  a  performance  situation.    Smith  comments. 
"The  literature  points  out  that  there  is  probably  no  difference  between 
males  and  females  in  mathematical  ability,  but.  there  are  strong  atti- 
tudinal  and  math  avoidance  differences  (1979:  7). 

One  math  instructor  describes  a  typical  female  student  in  matn: 

The  women  coming  bacx  to  school  don't  always  fit  the 
mold  as  well,  because  as  a  whole,  they've  been  out 
longer,  and  for  some  reasons,  this  is  a  stereotype: 
all  of  them  are  insecure  about  their  (math)  abilities. 
They  all  want  to  start  at  the  lowest  course.    The  house- 
wives coming  back  to  school  are  just  sure  they  don't 
know  anything.    And,  they  want  to  start  at  the  lowest 
course  there  is.    And,  of  course,  they  make  straight 
A's. 

Wool  folk  and  Richardson  write: 

...so  for  women,  math  anxiety  and  avoidance  can  result 
from  a  combination  of  factors  which  include  sex  role 
stereotypes,  identifying  with  female  teachers,  and 
active  passive  reinforcement  by  peers,  teachers,  counse- 
lors, and  society  (1978:  24). 

An  instructor  of  developmental  math  comments: 

Well,  I'm  saying  that  a  lot  of  things  about  math,  'I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I'm  anxious  about  learn- 
ing it  is  a  woman  thing.    And  I  haven't  checked  the  roll, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more  women  in  my 
classes  than  men  in  the  basic  skills  — 

The  same  instructor  continued  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon: 
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I've  done  a  lot  of  work  in  this  (at  the  university  level) 
on  how  students  have  a  lot  of  problems  before.    But  one 
problem,  especially  in  women,  is  that  women  are  counseled 
out  of      or  at  least  they  were  in  the  past,  counseled  out 
of  taking  math  courses  from  high  school  teachers,  and... 
there  have  been  articles  written  where  if  you... come  home 
with  a  bad. . .orade. . . in  math  class,  a  lot  of  times  the 
mother  says,  1 1  didn't  do  well  in  math  either1  cr  the 
father  says,  'Your  mother  isn't  good  at  math  either1  or 
something  like  that. 

Other  discussions  in  this  section  have  been  built  around  the  issue 
of  relevance  of  mathematical  content  to  other  life  areas.    Further  ela- 
boration is  unnecessary  here  except  to  include  this  issue  as  a  possible 
contributor  to  this  phenomenon.    A  stuaent  says: 

...it  (all  the  problems)  seemed  too  complex. . .Well ,  I 
couldn't  see  a  purpose  in  why  I  should  have  to  do  this. 
Why  should  I  write  algebra  problems,  what  purpose  in  life 
do  they  have?    I  haven' t. . .run  across  problems  where  I've 
had  to  use  algebra  or  geometry. 


Braunfeld  writes: 


There  is  further  argument  that  because  we  live  in  a 
society  based  upon  technology  (and  hence  mathematics), 
it  is  important  for  everyone  to  understand  mathematics. 
Generally,  this  argument  has  always  left  me  cool.    It  is 
by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  tree  that  we  do  not  understand.    It  seems 
to  me  that  I  live  in  many  worlds  that  I  do  not  understand. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
my  ability  to  cope  with  and  understand  my  world  is  greatly 
affected  whether  I  can  or  cannot  solve  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion, whether  I  do  or  do  not  know  linear  algebra,  or 
whether  I  do  or  do  not  understand  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  calculus.    I  mean  all  of  this  from  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view  (1977:  27). 

Just  as  the  content  often  holds  negative  connotations  for  the  stu- 
dent, so  often  does  the  math  teacher.  Two  of  tne  basic  math  instructors 
recall  experiences  in  support. 

Someone  asked  me  'What  do  you  do?1    And  I  said,  'I  teach 
school.'  And  they  expect  me  to  say  I  teach  lower  grades. 
I  get  the  feeling  that  they  expect  me  to  say  I'm  a  third 
grade,  or  I'm  an  elementary  school  teacher,  or  what  have 
you.    And  I  say,  ' I  teach  college. 1    And  then  you  say, 
'Where  do  you  teach?'  and  "What  do  you  teach?1    I  say, 
'I'm  a  math  instructor.'    As  soon  as  I  say  'math  instructor', 
they  back  off. 

It's  funny;  you  meet  people  in  a  casual  relationship,  and 
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you  tell  them  you're  a  math  teacher  and  the  typical  re- 
sponse is,  'Oh,  I  was  lousy  at  math  when  I  was  in  school.' 
And  math  sort  of  has  this  mystique  that  even  if  a  person 
signs  up  for  an  arithmetic  class,  it  has  that  mystique 
that  I  don't  think  English  and  writing  courses  do,  or  history 
courses;  you  name  it  —  especially  if  this  is  your  first 
math  class. 

Not  only  do  people  have  perceptions  that  math  teachers  are  not 
"human",  but  often  students  have  developed  strong  negative  feelings 
about  them.    A  student  talks  about  one  of  her  math  teachers: 

Well,  you  see,  I  haven't  had  any  math  for... I  had  the 
last  time  I  took  it  was  in  the  tenth  grade.    That  teacher 
and  the  teacher  before  that... we  filled  out  our  own 
gradebook  and  checked  out  our  own  tests.    So,  of  course, 
nobody  learned  anything  other  than  came  to  class.  Then 
my  tenth  grade  teacher,  I  decided  1  wanted  to  learn;  and 
I  started  asking  a  lot  of  questions.    He  was  a  history 
teacher  that  got  stuck  in  math... I  don't  know  what  he 
wanted  to  be.    He  had  some  sort  of  'hang  up'  about  a 
lot  of  questions.    He's  always  yell  at  me  saying  that 
I  was  just  testing  to  see  if  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.    He  wouldn't  answer  my  questions,  so  I  quit. 

Similar  comments  from  students,  and  from  math  instructors  who  re- 
called childhood  experiences  (typically  of  other  children),  occurred 
too  frequently  to  overlook  their  contributions  to  the  feelings  that 
students  bring  with  them  to  the  math  classroom.    Separating  ability  from 
feeling,  the  unwillingness  to  try  from  being  "dumb  in  math"  are  complex 
efforts;  this  study  found  the  Variables  of  how  one  feels  and  how  one 
performs  to  be  so  inexorably  tangled  that  they  must  be  considered  as  one 
giant  teacher  preparation  issue  and  an  important  problem/solution  effort. 

The  "Sorting"  Impact  of  Math  Anxiety 

While  further  research  is  crucial  for  establishing  strong  sex 
differences  in  math  performance  (hence  artificial  barriers  to  economic 
opportunities),  there  are  plausible  relationships  that  can  be  made  to  the 
situations  of  the  culturally  different  student.    (For  research  in  sex 
differences,  see  Sells,  1973,  and  Ernest,  1976.)    Some  tentative  state- 
ments can  be  made. 

It  is  possible  that  anxiety  stemming  from  studying  mathematics 
could  be  compounded  with  racial  and  ethnic  relations  anxieties  to  make 
mathematics  acquisition  more  difficult  for  the  culturally  different  stu- 
dent.   And  when  there  is  a  language  difference,  the  difficulty  is  further 
compounded.    In  a  very  brief  interview  with  two  Black  students,  they  ex- 
plained that  they  were  taking  the  course  "because  we're  dumb."    When  the 
basic  anxiety  stemming  from  meeting  the  demands  of  the  discipline  are 
compounded  with  past  school  anxieties  and  any  racial/ethnic  relations 
anxieties,  difficulties  with  the  content  may  follow.    In  this  project's 
study,  there  were  recurring  themes  of  anxiety/avoidance  (e.g.,  see 
Child  Care    discussion).    As  researchers,  we  had  difficulty  with  studying 
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the  processes  through  which  culturally  different  students  learned 
mathematics      that  could  be  generalized  to  a  specific  ethnic  qroup  ~ 
as  they  did  not  persist  in  significant  numbers  through  the 
curriculum.    Our  own  attrition-retention  study  indicated  that  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Blacks  represent  a  significant  number  of  drop-outs 
(withdrawals)  and  that  mathematics  courses  register  high  on  the  list 
of  courses  identified  most  often  as  the  critical  roadblocks.    It  may 
well  be  that  not  only  women  but  the  culturally  different  have  been  fil- 
tered out  of  mathematics  through  their  own  personal/educational/cultural 
experiences  with  the  processes  of  learning  mathematics.    It  would,  then, 
stand  to  reason  that  they  have  also  been  filtered  out  of  higher-paying, 
more  technical  jobs  that  require  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  mathematics. 

Summary 

This  study  of  the     :h  assessment  and  math  skill  instruction 
provided  our  study  with  t^rther  evidence  that  inter-program  coherence 
is  problematic  at  the  community  college.    Furthermore,  the  "skill 
perspective"  (see  Reading  chapter  for  the  larger  discussion  of  "skill 
perspective"  and  "skill  ideology'1)  --  the  teaching  of  math  skills  re- 
moved from  a  larger  student  context,  while  strengthening  the  intra- 
program  coherence,  was  problematic  for  students  —  it  was  frequently 
removed  from  other  personal  and  academic  experiences.    Student  manipu- 
lation of  text  was  guided  by  the  instruction  that  served,  although  did 
not  actively  encourage,  to  provide  students  with  alternatives  to 
reading.    Finally,  in  spite  of  strong  efforts  to  the  contrary,  regis- 
tration procedures  that  severely  complicate  the  advising  and  testing 
procedures  produce  "...a  disproportionately  high  number  of  students 
registered  in  the  (math)  courses  who  were  not  prepared  for  the  courses... 
(Elsewhere  in  this  report  we  discuss  the  effects  of  course  selection 
upon  student  careers      see  particularly  the  Attrition). 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ASSESSMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  WRITING  SKILLS, 
FRESHMAN  ENGLISH,  AND  TECHNICAL  WRITING 


Overview 

In  this  section,  two  approaches  to  the  pre-assessment  of  writing  skiPo 
will  be  generally  described  and  analyzed.    It  precedes  another  general  des- 
cription of  writing  skills  courses  as  they  are  related  to  Freshman  English. 
This  discussion  is  followed  by  an  in-depth  study  of  Freshman  English  and 
related  tutoring  issues.    Finally,  a  general  description  of  Technical  Writ- 
ing, an  English  program  offering  for  which  Freshman  English  is  a  prerequi- 
site, completes  this  chapter. 

Like  all  of  the  studies  in  this  report,  this  section  must  be  seen  as 
only  a  part  of  the  study— not  as  a  self-contained  piece  of  research.  The 
interest  was  in  uncovering  the  pattern  of  literacy  usage  in  the  classroom— 
the  way  in  which  the  cjassroom  interaction  was  structured  and  regulated 
through  the  use  of  written  language,    in  what  follows,  therr,  there  is  a 
focus  on  the  written  materials  and  the  literacy  tasks  themselves— the  ^exis 
and  writing  assignments,  the  attitudes  of  the  instructor  and  the  students 
toward  these  materials  and  tasks,  and  the  ways  in  whirH  they  aro  actually 
introduced  into  the  classroom, 

Pre-assessment  _f  Writing  Skills 

The  research  sites  provide  a  mechanism  for  student  writing  skills  pre- 
assessment  at  Orientation.    The  rationale  for  pre-assessment  is  that  it  pro- 
vides college  advisors  with  information  which  they  relay  to  the  students  a- 
hout  their  skills.    This  information  is  shared  with  students  in  hope  that 

;  will  facilitate  and  direct  the  students  in  making  decisions  about  appro- 
priate course  work.    According  to  an  instructor,  some  students  are  aware 
of  their  areas  of  weakness: 

Most  people  who  come  to  "S  are  starved  for  basic  skills;  they 
know  that  they  need  those  basic  skills.    Their  past  experiences 
have  prevented  them  from  getting  those  basic  skills,  and  they're 
really  serious  about  gaining  them.    We  have  another  group 
that  just  wants  to  brush  up.    They  want  to  develop  self-confi- 
dence before  attempting  the  regular  courses  or  they  will  take 
one  of  our  courses  along  with  one  of  their  regular  courses, 
just  for  security.    We  have  many  people  who  take  developmental 
courses  who  don't  really  need  to  but  they  lack  self-confidence. 
We  help  them  to  discover  that  they  really  are  capable  of  attempt- 
ing a  full  load  of  college  courses. 

For  those  students  who  do  not  possess  either  the  requisite  skills  or  the 
confidence  to  negotiate  "regular"  college  level  course?,  advisors  will  re- 
commend that  these  students  consider  enrolling  in  an  appropriate  develop- 
mental course. 


Thts  chapter  was  prepared  from  the  combined  writings  of  Tom  Logan,  Nora 
Comstock,  Suanne  Roueche.    (Technical  assistance  was  provided  by  Susan  Higgin 
Terry  Mason,  and  David  Mardiros.) 
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Observations  were  made  of  pre-assessment  procedures  during  the  Orienta- 
tion sessions  prior  to  one  spring  semester.    Informal  conversations  were 
conducted  with  instructors  during  these  observations  (formal  quotes  were 
obtained  in  interviews  with  English  instructors  during  that  semester).  Re- 
searchers were  provided  with  samples  of  student  writing  collected  during 
the  assessment  period,  along  with  accompanying  recommendations. 

Approach  I_ 

After  receiving  a  time  permit,  if  a  student  has  less  than  30  allege 
credit  hours,  he  is  given  a  form  on  which  to  write  his  name,  uddress, 
social  security  number,  and  number  of  college  credit  hours.    At  the  bottom 
of  this  form,  the  student  is  requested  to  write  a  short  essay.    This  is 
a  voluntary  exercise;  the  student  may  refuse  to  participate.    The  instruc- 
tions on  the  form  are: 

We  need  a  sample  of  your  writing  in  order  to  advise  you 
in  your  selection  of  courses.    This  writing  sample  will  be 
critiqued  by  a  panel  of  English  instructors.    However,  this 
writing  sample  will  not  become  part  of  your  permanent  record, 
nor  will  it  be  used  to  force  you  to  enroll  in  any  particular 
course. 

Below  are  listed  five  topics  for  your  writing  sample.  Choose 
one  of  them  and  write  a  paragraph  of  at  least  10  sentences. 
Take  your  time,  think  about  the  subject  and  plan  what  you  want 
to  write.    You  may  use  both  front  and  back  of  this  sheet. 
Write  about  one  of  these  five  topics: 

Telephones,  The  Future,  (My  Town),  Energy,  Trust. 

The  topics  are  rather  arbitrary,  and  there  is  no  explanation  of  why  such 
subject  matter  constraints  should  be  placed  on  the  students'  writing.  There 
has  been  no  prior  warning  that  writing  samples  will  be  solicited.  The 
writing  tables  are  usually  rather  crowded.    Circumstances,  then,  are  not 
ideal  for  getting  good  samples  of  the  students1  writing.    Add  to  this  that 
the  time  constraints  probably  prevent  students  from  using  their  revision/ 
rewrite  skills,  and  the  use  of  these  samples  for  the  "assessment"  of  writ- 
ing skills  becomes  rather  dubious,  at  least  at  first  glance. 

The  samples  are  to  be  evaluated  by  at  least  three  writing  instructors 
in  the  following  fashion.    Two  instructors  read  the  samples,  and,  if  appro- 
priate, make  recommendations  to  either  writing  skills  I  or  writing  skills 
II.    The  writing  evaluators  also  make  recomnendations  to  the  developmental 
spelling  classes.    If  the  two  evaluators  agree  on  their  recommendations, 
the  recommendation  stands.    If  the  two  instructors  disagree,  then  the  head 
of  the  developmental  writing  components  reads  the  sample,  making  the  final 
decision.    The  final  recommendations  are  stored  in  a  computer  for  use  at 
Orientation. 

Two  points  should  be  made  here:    first,  the  recommendations  to  specific 
sections  of  developmental  writing  skills  classess  are  problematic.  Both 
sections  are  conducted  in  the  same  classroom  and  assignment  to  sections 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  short  "diagnostic"  test,  given  on  the  first  day 
of  class.    As  with  .all  recommendations  to  developmental  classes,  there 
are  no  sanctions  for  or  against  enrollment— all  enrollment  is  voluntary. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  about  the  writing  samples  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  clear  criteria  for  evaluating  them.    During  a  slack  time  at 
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Orientation,  a  developmental  instructor  and  an  English  instructor— both 
of  whom  had  been  invptfed  in  evaluating  the  writing  samples— discussed 
this  problem.    Both  ^greed^that  the  lack  of  evaluative  criteria  was  a 
major  concern:    for  exampl^  what  was  to  be  done  with  an  essay  that  was 
grammatically  perfect,  but  eft^ty\pf  content,  or  written  on  a  "fourth  grade" 
level?  What  did  one  do  with  an-4fltelligent  but  poorly  written  essay? 
The  English  instructor,  laughingly,  said  that  really  only  about  5$  of 
the  samples  he  had  read  were  good  and  that  the  ref,t  were  dreadful.  The 
developmental  instructor  agreed,  but  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  students 
probably  did  not  put  much  effort  into  the  writing. 

Other  instructors,  in  interviews,  claimed  that  there  was  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  "grading  the  papers": 

...it  is  something  like  this:  look  to  see  if  the  student 

can  write  complete  sentences,  look  to  see  if  the  student 

runs  sentences  together,  look  to  see  if  the  student  can 
use  punctuation  and  spell. 

These  are  all  reasonable,  but  one  suspects  that  the  real  questions  deal 
with  how  many  and  what  kind  of  mistakes  are  allowable,  and  how  the  com- 
plexity of  the  attempted  writing  is  taken  into  account.    When  a  develop- 
mental administrator  was  asked  for  a  list  of  the  evaluative  criteria,  the 
response  was  that  the  criteria  had  never  been  written  down,  that  the  same 
instructors  had  been  evaluating  the  samples  for  some  time  now,  and  that 
therefore  everyone  knew  what  the  criteria  were. 

At  least  two  points  emerge  from  analyzing  a  small  collection  of  the 
writing  samples.    First;,  "recommendations"  consist  of  course  numbers  writ- 
ten at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  the  sample— no  rationales  or  explanations 
are  given;    no  marks  are  made  on  the  student's  writing.    If  che  recommen- 
dations differ,  the  administrator  of  the  developmental  writing  component 
circles  the  one  with  which  he  agrees  and  marks  out  the  other.    Again,  no 
explanations  are  given. 

The  second  point  worth  noting  emerges  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
instructor  recommendations  often  differ.    Such  disagreements  are  not  simply 
about  wnether  a  student  should  be  in  writing  skills  I  as  opposed  to  writing 
skills  II,  but  whether  a  student  should  be  in  the  writing  skills  classes 
at  all.    The  following  examples  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  disa- 
greements and  the  inconsistencies  in  the  applied  evaluation  criteria.  (All 
proper  names  used  are  inventions  of  the  researcher.    Original  spellings 
and  punctuations  have  been  retained.)   This  sample  comes  from  a  young 
Mexican-American  student  with  42  college  credit  hours: 

I  am  a  student  from  St.  Bernards  University.    And  my  future 
plans  are  to  finished  college,  and  get  a  degree  in  Criminal 
Justice.    I  am  planning  to  finish  college  in  St.  Bernards 
university.    My  advisor  told  me  about  the  community  college, 
and  I  decide  that  I  want  to  take  a  class.    I  plan  to  finish 
and  have  a  job  in  the  border  patrol.    I  would  like  to  be  a 
costm  I've  always  wanted  to  work  with  the  federal  .government. 
I  think  that  with  the  three  hours  I'll  get  here  in  the  com- 
munity college  would  help  me  a  lot  with  my  hours. 

This  student  was  recommended  by  one  instructor  to  take  only  the  spelling 
class,  by  another  instructor  to  take  the  writing  skills  I  and  by  the 
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administrator  of  the  writing  component  to  both.    No  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  student's  first  language  is  apparently  Spanish.  The 
next  sample  comes  from  an  Anglo  student  with  "approximately  40"  college 
credit  hours: 

In  the  future  I  plan  on  having  a  career  in  the  feild  of 
aviation.    If  everything  goes  as  I  have  planned,  I  will  be 
a  fighter  pilot  in  either  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  U.  S.  Air  Force 
in  about  2  1/2  years.    If  for  some  unforseen  reason  I  am  not 
accepted  to  flight  training  in  one  of  the  services  listed 
above,  then  I  will  still  persue  a  career  in  flying.    My  next 
choice  would  be  to  fly  for  a  private  corporation  or  company. 
The  poin*  is  that  I  am  going  to  fly  airplanes  for  a  living. 
Right  now  I  have  a  private  pilots  licsence,  and  when  I 
graduate  from  college,  I  plan  on  have  enough  experience  in 
aviation  to  secure  *  career  in  flying. 

This  student  was  recommended  to  ro  classes  by  one  instructor  and  to  a 
developmental  spelling  class  by  another  (this  latter  recommendation  was 
endorsed  by  the  developmental  administrator). 

An  Anglo  student  with  "3-4"  hours  submitted  the  following  writing 
sample: 

The  future  could  certianly  have  the  most  said  on  any  occacsion. 
The  future  I  consider  the  most  is  my  own  which  is  why  I  am 
here.    In  the  future  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  decisions 
with  more  substance  than  in  the  past.    My  future  I  hope  will 
open  doors  for  me  starting  with  this  short  conjecture  I  am 
writing  now;    leading  to  more  suDjects  I  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered.   In  the  future  I  certainly  hope  to  more  easily  find 
the  wcrds  to  express  my  opinon  on  any  subject.    I  also  hope 
somewhere  in  the  future  my  handwriting  will  improve  as  well. 

The  recommendations  for  this  student  were  "none"  from  one  instructor  and 
writing  skills  II  from  the  other.    The  developmental  studies  administrator 
endorsed  the  second  recommendation. 

Finally,  this  sample  comes  from  a  student  with  no  post-secondary 
experience: 

Tru:t  is  something  that  you  can  depend  on  through  out  your 
life.    It  may  sometimes  cause  you  a  lot  of  greif  and  pain. 
When  you  can  trust  someone  you  now  that  you  have  a  real 
friend  that  you  can  depend  on  when  things  are  going  bad. 
And  when  someone  says  that  they  trust  you  it  will  make  you 
feel  so  good  inside.    I  have  hear  a  lot  of  people  say  you 
can  trust  me  and  then  you  turn  around  and  everybody  knows 
what  you  ask  them  not  to  tell  anyone.    Trust  is  something 
that  you  will  always  remember  through  out  your  life.  So 
alway  have  trust  in  the  people  that  are  very  dear  to  you. 
If  you  can't  trust  at  least  one  person  who  can  you  trust. 

One  instructor  recommended  this  student  to  writing  skilly  I;  another  in- 
structor felt  that  no  writing  recommendation  was  necessary.    The  adminis- 
trator felt  that  writing  skills  I  was  the  proper  recommendation. 
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The  probl2m  here  is  not  whether  one  instructor  or  the  other  was  right, 
but  whether  or  not  such  samples  can  be  adequately  assessed,  and  whether  or 
not  the  assessments  that  are  made  are  consistent  and  intelligible.  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  students  have  trouble  finding  things  to  say.  Not 
one  of  the  four  examples  meets  the  10-sentence  requirement.    There  are  also 
signs  that  the  students  were  hurried  and  jid  not  take  the  time  to  check 
over  their  work— students  sometimes  misspell  words  in  one  section  of  the 
paragraph  and  then  spell  them  correctly  in  a  later  section.    It  seems  worth 
repeating  that  the  students  are  not  forewarned  that  they  will  be  required 
to  submit  a  writing  sample  when  they  pick  up  their  time  permits. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  assessments  that  are  made,  the  di- 
versity of  evaluations  seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  the  instructor 
who  felt  that  the  criteria  were  not  explicit  enough.    It  is  also  likely 
that  the  instructors  evaluating  these  samples  did  not  have  adequate  time 
to  carefully  study  the  samples.    Also,  to  allow  the  students'  number  of 
credit  hours  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  writing  sample  is  to  be  taken 
creates  an  important  question:    how  does  one  say  that  a  person  who  has  a 
"pilots  licsense"  or  a  person  who  had  105  college  credit  hours  is  suffering 
from  a  lark  of  writing  skills—one  might  ask:    writing  skills  for  what? 

Approach  II 

This  approach  is  much  less  rigidly  organized.    The  assessment  is  not 
done  at  the  time  that  Orientation  permits  are  solicited.    Instead,  once 
students  leave  the  orientation  room,  they  are  routed  to  the  student  lounge, 
where,  while  waiting  to  take  the  reading  test,  a  representative  from  the 
developmental  program  explains  that  writing  skills  courses  are  available 
and  recommends  that  the  students  take  time  to  have  their  writing  skills 
assessed  before  enrolling  for  courses.    She  recommends  that  students  write 
a  paragraph  about  themselves  and  submit  these  to  her.    The  rate  of  response 
for  this  type  of  solicitation  is  unknown.    However,  this  approach,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  rely  heavily  on  in-class  testing  for  recommendations 
to  writing  classes.    According  to  an  English  instructdr,  developmental 
writing  is 

...able  to  identify  students  (during  Orientation)  that  need 
developmental  courses.    And  then  we  did  (find)  that  some  too, 
in  our  English  courses,  and  were  able  to  advise  students, 
particularly  to  drop  (Freshman  English)  and  enroll  for  a 
developmental  writing  course,  or  add  a  course,  or  seek  assis- 
tance (tutoring  lab),  or  a  number  of  other  options  that  we 
have  available. 

This  policy  of  giving  Freshman  English  students  diagnostic  tests  (actually, 
the  same  sort  of  writing  sample  as  was  found  in  Approach  I)  during  the  first 
week  of  classes  and  then  recommending  transfers  to  the  developmental  writing 
classes  is  endorsed  by  a  developmental  program  administrator,  who  circu- 
lated the  following  memo  to  the  English  faculty  just  before  the  beginning 
of  one  semester  during  the  observation  period: 

Please  consider  getting  writing  samples  from  your  students 
during  the  first  class  period  so  that  you  can  advise  then 
about  adding  or  substituting  a  developmental  writing  skills 
class. 
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Discussion:  Pre-assessment 

The  recruitment  strategies  of  the  two  approaches  are  difficult  to 
compare  for  effectiveness.    Enrollments  at  the  various  sites  in  writing 
skills  classes  are  comparable  in  numbers.   However,   the  sites  utilizing 
Approach  I  assess  many  more  students  than  do  the  sites  utilizing  Approacn 
II.    It  can  be  safely  said  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  students  enter- 
ing the  college  have  their  writing  skills  assessed,  and  that,  of  this 
group,  perhaps  half  actually  enroll  in  writing  skills  classes,    what  are 
the  consequences  of  these  systems  for  the  students?   Are  the  writing  skills 
classes  necessary  preparation  for  the  Freshman  English  classes  (required 
for  all  students  seeking  credentials  from  the  college)? 

Discussion:    Writing  Skills  Classes 

Formal  interviews  were  conducted  with  two  developmental  studies  ad- 
ministrators,   three  developmental  instructors,  three  English  instructors, 
and  nine      writing  students.    Nine  developmental  writing  classes  were  ob- 
served, and  class  materials  were  collected.    The  data  provide  the  basis  Tor 
this  brief,  capsulated  overview  of  three  writing  skills  classes. 

The  relationship  between  the  developmental  writing  courses  and  fresh- 
man English  is  unclear.    The  Freshman  English  classes  are  designed  around 
James  Kinneavy's  theory  of  the  "alms  and  modes"  of  discourse.    The  aims 
appear  implicitly  in  the  writing  assignments  of  the  developmental  writing 
skills  classes.    For  example,  an  Instructor  will  tell  writing  skills  stu- 
dents that  she  is  asking  them  to  write  a  "descriptive"  or  an  expressive 
essay.    However,  these  terms  are  not  explained  to  the  students  in  Kinneavy  s 
framework,  and  the  essays  themselves  are  evaluated  for  their  grammatical 
correctness-grammar  being  the  main  subject  matter  of  the  developmental 
writing  skills  courses.    While  there  is  communication  between  the  tngiisn 
and  developmental  programs,  and  while  some  part-time  instructors  teach  in 
both  programs,  there  is  no  explicit  attempt  to  integrate  the  curricula  of 

^here^reT however,  two  trends  discernible  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
English  instructors  toward  the  developmental  writing  courses.    Some  Eng- 
lish instructors  see  writing  instruction  mainly  in  terms  of  the  tutoring 
function.    That  is,  as  a  service  (either  tutoring  or  concurrent  course  en- 
rollment) to  be  offered  students  having  trouble  in  the  Freshman  tngnsn 
courses.    Speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  tutoring  labs,  one  English  in- 
structor complained  that  when: 

...a  student  comes  in  with  a  paper  that  I've  sent,  they  (the 
tutors)  sit  down  and  say,  "Oh,  here,  here,  here,"  they  circle 
words  and  correct  them  and  what  not,  they  go  through  and  cor- 
rect the  paper  for  the  student  and  the  student  rewrites  it 
and  copies  it  and  turns  it  in.    The  student  hasn't  learned 
anything.    And  that's  the  majority  of  what  they've  been 
doing.    And  I've  had  students  come  back  with  papers  like 
that  that  were  wrong,  so  wrong,  someone  else  is  still  giv- 
ing the  wrong  form. 

Other  English  instructors  feel  that  developmental  writing  courses  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  students  more  and  more  "up  front"— that  is,  assess- 
ing and  channeling  students  into  developmental  writing  courses  before 
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they  enroll  in  Freshman  English  courses.    An  administrator  of  tne  English 
program  at  one  of  the  sites  stated  he  thought  that  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  developmental  program,  fewer  students  were  needing  referral  from 
Freshman  English  to  developmental  courses.    However,  the  memo  on  referrals 
cited  earlier  suggests  that  this  shift  in  function  (if  such  it  is)  is  not 
yet  complete.    In  addition,  this  administrator  stated  that  she  did  not 
think  that  all  Freshman  English  instructors  were  heeding  the  memo  request- 
ing first  day  assessment  of  their  students. 

The  sites  utilizing  assessment  Approach  I  seem  more  completely  assi- 
milated to  the  idea  of  developmental  writing  skills  classes  as  preliminary, 
or  mediating  steps— courses  to  be  taken  before  Freshman  English  (though, 
of  course,  these  sites  also  have  a  very  active  tutoring  lab  for  students 
not  enrolled  in  developmental  courses).    In  fact,  the  faculty  of  these 
sites  seem  to  rest  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  sites  utilizing  assess- 
ment Approach  II  with  regard  to  their  views  on  the  integration  of  develop- 
mental courses  with  other  college  programs.    Where  the  Approach  II  S1^es 
seem  to  view  these  courses  in  terms  of  giving  supplemental  aid  to  students, 
the  Approach  I  sites  see  it  as  more  preparatory  in  nature.    One  develop- 
mental administrator  (Approach  I)  sa-*d: 

We're  not  in  the  business  of  teaching  courses  that  end, 
that  provide  an  end  for  a  student,  in  that  certainly  no 
one   after  a  set  of  developmental  courses  could  consider 
themselves  perfectly  educated,  but  if  they  want  to  go  on, 
it  is  our  job  to  provide  them  with  the  means  with  which 
to  go  on.    Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  every  student  will 
go  on,  or  that  we  expect  them  to  go  on.    That's  their 
choice.    But  it  is  our  business  to  prepare  them  if  they 
want  to. 

This  quote  describes  an  important  organizational  phenomenon  (commented 
upon  elsewhere).    Administrators  and  instructors  can  concern  themselves 
with  students  only  insofar  as  students  enroll  in  courses  over  which  they 
have  so-ne  control.    Thus,  the  administrator  just  quoted  does  not  consider 
the  student  who  does  not  enroll  in  the  developmental  Drogram,  nor  does 
he  consider  the  student  after  he  leaves  the  developmental  program.  This 
is  understandable  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.    There  is  some 
question,  however,  as  to  whetherthis  view  is  proper  in  terms  of  student 
learning.    If,  as  we  have  argued  in  this  report,  the  student  s  school 
"career"— from  pre-enrollment  to  post-enrollment— is  the  proper  unit  ot 
analysis,  then  we  must  consider  not  only  administrators'  rationales  for 
their  programs  (and  other  programs  in  the  college)  and  the  demands  of  in- 
dividual courses  and  programs,  we  must  also  consider  the  relationship 
between  courses  from  the  perspective  of  the  student  moving  through  the 
college.     From  this  perspective  it  becomes  vitally  important  why_  and 
how  students  enter  a  particular  path  of  courses  and  how  the  articulation 
bT"the  courses  may  influence  the  "success"  or  "failure"  o.c  the  students. 

Consider  the  following  example.  One  instructor,  who  teaches  both 
Freshman  English  and  a  developmental  writing  skills  class,  stated  that 
the  type  of  students  in  the  tw,  classes  were: 

...the  same.    The  students  I  have  in  my  writing  skills 
class  could  be  a  group  of  (Freshman  English)  students 
picked  arbitrarily.... I  have  writing  skills  students  who, 
the  day  they  walked  into  my  class  were  much  more  advanced 
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than  some  of  my  (Freshman  English)  students  are  at  the 
end  of  the  semester. . .it's  a  class  that  people  take  volun- 
tarily.   We  can  suggest  to  people  that  they  take  it,  but 
we  can't  make  anybody  take  it;    and  a  lot  of  people  are 
not  advised  to  take  it  but  are  interested  in  a  review  of 
grammar,  or  are  real  nervous  about  their  writing  ability. 
So  they  sign  up.    In  some  cases  those  are  the  more  cons- 
cientious students. 

According  to  this  instructor,  the  developmental  writing  skills  course 

is  designed  to  be  a  preparation  for  (Freshman  English), 
and  we  do  that  by  teaching  them  to  write  sentences,  teach- 
ing them  how  to  punctuate  and  capitalize,  and  giving  them 
some  practice  in  writing  whole  themes. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  quotes  already  presented,  some  instructors 
feel  that  too  much  time  must  be  spent  in  the  Freshman  English  class  going 
o^'er  the  fundamentals  of  grammar: 

...probably  for  the  majority  of  people  who  take  (Freshman 
English)  it  wouldn't  be  a  waste  of  time  to  take  writing 
skills.    And  another  thing  that  ends  up  happening  in 
(Freshman  English)  is  that  a  whole  lot  of  them  don't 
pass;    they  don't  get  through.    They1 re  dropped  from 
the  class  because  they're  unable  to  do  the  work. 

Frequently,  instructors  who  assess  their  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  feel  that  their  reconmendations  to  writing  skills  class  or 
tutoring  assistance  by  and  large  go  unheeded  by  students.    Since  Freshman 
English  is    a  course  required  of  all  credential-seeking  students  in  the 
college  and  time  is  crucial  to  them,  it  seems  that  they  make  a  decision 
to  take  the  risk  of  not  following  the  instructor's  advice. 

We  must  consider,  then,  that  developmental  writing  skills  classes  are 
offering  a  different  "service"  to  the  same  students  as  enroll  in  Freshman 
English  classes.  Freshman  English  is  a  required  course,  but  developmental 
courses  are  net — al though  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  some  English  instructors 
the  course  material  of  the  developmental  program  is  a  necessity  for  success 
in  Freshman  English  (however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  instructors  by 
no  means  fail  the  majority  of  their  Freshman  English  students). 
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Sources  of  Data 

Four  Freshman  English  classes  were  observed  over  the  period  of 
two  long  semesters,  representing  56  separate  observations  and  involv- 
ing four  English  instructors.    Formal  interviews  were  conducted  with 
two  admins trators  of  these  programs,  six  English  instructors,  and 
thirteen  students.    However,  informal  conversations  were  conducted 
with  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  students  enrolled  in  these  courses 
There  were  two  observationf  of  task  force  (curriculum)  meetings. 
There  was  one  extended  session  during  which  an  English  instructor  al- 
lowed the  researcher  to  observe  his  grading  of  a  set  of  student  es- 
says.   Researchers  were  also  supplied  with  samples  of  students'  writ- 
ing, some  of  which  had  been  previously  marked  by  the  instructor.  In 
addition,  one  researcher  assumed  the  role  of  an  English  tutor  in  the 
tutoring  lab  for  several  months  in  order  to  work  directly  with  stu- 
dents from  Freshman  English  classes. 

Overview 

The  English  program  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any  program 
in  the  college:    between  2,500  and  3,000  students.    Of  all  those  en- 
rolled in  English  courses,  only  about  70  students  are  English  majors. 
The  vast  majority  of  students  take  English  courses  because  they  are 
required  for  their  programs  of  study.    The  most  required  course  in 
the  college  is  Freshman  English:    required  for  every  program  of  Study 
in  the  college,  whether  vocational  or  transfer.    That  most  of  the 
students  taking  English  courses  are  simply  fulfilling  the  freshman 
composition  requirement  is  readily  acknowledged  by  administrators  in 
the  English  program: 

.  .  .they're  all  gonna  be  taking  some  kind  of  English 
course.    And  the  one  they  will  all  take,  eventually 
somewhere  along  the  line,  is  composition  .... 
They  have  to  go  through  composition  to  get  to  every- 
thing else. 

One  may  infer  from  the  position  of  the  Freshman  English  program  in 
the  structure  of  the  college  that  its  purpose  is  to  impart  to  the 
students  some  skill  in  writing  which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  other  college  courses.    Because  of  the  large  number  of  students 
who  must  take  the  course,  because  of  the  organizational  importance 
of  the  course,  and  because  of  the  intrinsically  close  relation  of 
a  writing  course  to  the  development  of  literacy  skills,  the  Freshman 
English  course  was  selected  as  a  major  focus  of  the  research.  Be- 
cause the  design  of  this  program  is  relatively  unusual  --  repiesent- 
ing  an  attempt  to  integrate  two  innovations  --  we  begin  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  program  and  the  nature  of  the  innova- 
tions. 
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Evolution  of  the  Freshman  Engl ish  Curriculum 

In  its  first  years  of  operation,  the  college  attracted  a  large 
percentage  of  students  who  came  from  backgrounds  not  traditionally 
associated  with  college  attendance.    Also  in  the  first  few  years 
there  was  no  department  of  developmental  studies.    Tlrs  meant  that 
the  Freshman  English  teacher  had  to  deal  with  the  total  range  of 
abilities  typical  of  the  open  door  community  college:    from  high 
school  dropouts  reading  on  a  fifth  grade  level  and  writing  worse,  to 
students  holding  B.A.  or  higher  degrees  who  had  returned  to  school 
after  a  long  absence  to  brush  up  on  their  writing  skills.    In  the 
first  few  semesters,  those  who  were  members  of  the  original  staff  had 
to  evolve  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  diverse  student  pop- 
ulation.   To  quote  one  of  the  staff  members: 

We  hit  the  ground  running.    It  was  not  a  full-blown 
college  when  we  opened.    We  didn't  even  have  proce- 
dures that  people  take  for  granted  even  in  the 
smallest  rural  school  district.    We  just  didn't 
have  anything. 

The  English  staff  brought  with  them  the  curricula  they  had  been  using 
in  the  past  at  other  community  colleges.    These  curricula  were  based 
on  the  ideas  of  "individualized  instruction."    The  individuals  who 
brought  these  curricula  had  been  in  correspondence  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  college,  having  become  acquainted  on  the  basis  of  their 
mutual  interest  in  individualized  instruction.    One  of  these  individ- 
uals, M.,  was  hired  as  the  first  Dean  of  Instruction  for  the  college. 
As  he  stated  his  position: 

I  strongly  advocated  trying  to  structure  things  so 
that  students  could  progress  at  their  own  rate,  with 
the  idea  that  nobody  should  be  failed  ....  If 
the  student  doesn't  finish,  he  doesn't  finish.  Why 
even  record  or  grade  .  .  .  why  not  just  give  him 
more  time,  or  why  not  let  students  drop  anytime  they 
want,  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  class? 
I  mean  there's  all  kinds  of  ways  of  dealing  with  it 
without  failing  a  student  .... 

M.  was  responsible  for  hiring  a  staff.    He  used  his  position  to  in- 
sure a  like-minded  group  which  would  support  his  innovative 
approaches: 

My  main  consideration  was  my  impression  of  whether 
or  not  the  people  I  hired  were  really  interested  in 
doing  all  they  could  to  help  the  student  succeed  .... 
If  they  were  punitive  in  their  outlook,  I  didn't 
want  them. 

The  instructors  and  faculty  members  he  hired  were  aware  from 
the  start  of  the  reasons  that  they  had  been  hired.    According  to  T. , 
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who  was  the  first  program  leader  in  the  English  department,  and  the 
individual  with  whom  M.  had  communicated,  "When  this  college  opened 
up  I  had  the  opportunity  to  come  here  primarily  because  of  my  inter- 
est in  individualized  instruction  .  .  .        M.*s  hiring  practices 
led  to  the  assembly  of  a  group  of  faculty  leaders,  which,  despite 
differences  in  background,  was  relatively  homogeneous  in  beliefs  in 
assumptions  about  teaching  composition. 

Underlying  the  evolution  of  the  curriculum  throughout  its 
history  has  been  the  shared  belief  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
course  that  instruction  in  writing  provides  an  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  just  teach      writing.    Some  of  the  underlying  intentions 
which  have  influenced  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  curricu- 
lum, often  indirectly,  are: 

1.  That  students  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  complexity  of 
modern  life  through  an  increased  ability  to  think  coherent- 
ly.   The  original  staff  feel  that  bringing  writing  into  co- 
herence brings  thinking  into  coherence.    This,  they  believe, 
will  give  the  students  the  ability  to  order  thoughts  under 
pressure. 

2.  That  students  learn  to  process  information  effectively. 
These  instructors  feel  that  many  of  their  students  come 
from  segments  of  the  society  which  have  historically  been 
victimized  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  use  the  channels 
of  communication  to  their  own  advantage.    The  staff  be- 
lieves that  understanding  the  various  aims  of  discourse 
will  enable  the  students  to  defend  themselves  against  ex- 
ploitative uses  of  language.    This  intention  is  most 
clearly  expressed  in  the  use  of  the  modes  of  discourse 
approach  adopted  by  the  faculty  after  several  years. 

3.  That  students  develop  a  better  self-image  through  a  reali- 
zation of  the  worth  of  their  own  ideas.    The  staff  believes 
that  tfift  external ization  and  concretization  of  students' 
ideas  will  lead  them  to  recognize  that  they  are  not  the 
second-rate  thinkers  that  many  of  them  came  to  believe 
themselves  to  be  in  high  school.    The  staff  feel  that  in 
many  cases  thL^e  students  were  graded  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  they  possessed  on  entering  the  class  rather  than 
being  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  much  they  learned  after 
being  given  instruction.    They  believe  that  when  students 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  write  without  fear  of  being 
given  a  failing  grade  they  will  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves more  fully  and  will  see  that  they  do  have  something 
to  say. 

The  innovations  institutionalized  by  M.  and  the  rest  of  the 
leadership  can  be  discussed  under  two  familiar  rubrics:    content  and 
form,  in  this  case  curriculum  and  pedagogy.    By  content,  or  curricu- 
lum, is  meant  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  which  students  are 
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expected  to  acquire  as  knowledge.  By  form,  or  pedagogy,  is  meant 
the  organization,  presentation  and  evaluation  of  the  content. 


Content 

In  the  first  Freshman  English  course,  students  began  work  at 
the  level  of  the  paragraph  and  moved  to  the  level  of  the  expository 
essay,  which  is  typical  of  the  content  of  many  Freshman  English 
courses.    After  several  years,  several  changes  external  to  the  En- 
glish faculty  resulted  in  an  environment  which  was  conducive  to  con- 
tent innovation:    1)  M.  quit  his  job  as  an  administrator   and  joined 
the  English  faculty  as  a  full-time  instructor;  2)  as  the  college  had 
become  rstablished  and  enrollments  had  increased,  the  average  writing 
skill  level  of  students  in  Freshman  English  had  risen.    According  tc 
one  instructor,  "We  don't  see  as  many  students  with  severe  problems 
as  we  used  to  ...  I  have  fewer  students  with  severe  writing  prob- 
lems;" 3)  the  developmental  studies  department  was  created. 

There  were  two  significant  aspects  to  the  creation  of  the  devel- 
opmental studies  program.    First,  those  students  whose  writing  skills 
were  so  low  they  obviously  needed  developmental  courses  no  longer 
had  to  be  accommodated  by  Freshman  English;  they  could  enroll  in 
writing  skills  classes  instead.    Second,  included  in  the  developmental 
studies  department  Was  a  new  tutoring  lab  where  students  could  receive 
free  tutoring  in  writing.    There  had  been  tutorial  courses  offered  by 
the  English  department,  but  they  had  not  been  fully  supported  by  the 
administration.    The  English  faculty  was  now  able  to  expand  the  tuto- 
rial functions  beyond  a  minimal  level.    With  the  creation  and  funding 
of  the  developmental  studies  tutoring  lab,  students  had  more  tutors 
available  over  a  greater  period  of  time.    At  about  the  same  time  that 
these  external  changes  were  taking  place,  changes  were  being  made  in 
the  content  of  the  Freshman  English  course.    The  changes  involved  the 
teaching  of  a  discourse  theory  based  on  the  work  of  James  Kinneavy 
(1971).    As  one  staff  member  explained  the  selection  of  the  Kinneavy 
model : 

The  reason  we've  gone  to  the    Kinneavy  model    is  that  it's 
kind  of  a  real-world  model  ...  so  I  can  point  to  some- 
thing that  the  student  reads  in  the  Sunday  paper,  or  sees 
on  a  billboard,  or  hears  on  the  radio,  or  on  television, 
or  anything  that  can  be  spoken  or  written,  and  point  to 
that  and  say,  'Here's  what  this  is  and  here's  how  it  works, 
and  there's  a  theory  that  accounts  for  it.1    And  that's 
one  major  thing  that  we  did  try  to  account  for,  just  by 
the  theoretical  structure  of  what  we're  teaching.  So 
we're  at  variance  a  little  bit  with  the  standard,  exposi- 
tory, controlled  curriculums  of  Freshman  English  because 
we've  introduced  this  other  element  that  Kinneavy  derived 
theoretically.    So  we  get  into  writing  activities  that  are 
'expressive',  that  allow  the  student  to  express  himself; 
we  don't  have  much  regard  for  standard  English,  but  then 
we  can  also  show  the  student  where  standard  English  fits... . 
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According  to  the  English  faculty,  Kinneavy's  theory,  in  part, 
a  "systemization  of  concepts  which  have  been  around  since  Aristotle. " 
Kinneavy  links  the  various  aims  of  discourse  with  the  different  ele- 
ments of  a  model  of  discourse  based  on  a  model  which  breaks  communi- 
cation down  into  four  elements:    the  sender,  the  receiver,  the  sig- 
nal, and  the  underlying  reality.    Very  simply  then,  the  "aim"  of  a 
piece  of  discourse,  which  has  primarily  to  do  with  the  encoder  of 
the  message  is  referred  to  as  ''expressive".    The  aim  of  discourse 
which  centers  on  the  receiver  of  the  message  is  termed  "persuasive. " 
Discourse  which  is  concerned  mostly  with  the  signal  is  said  to  be 
motivated  by  the  "literary"  aim.    The  fourth  aim  is  the  "referen- 
tial", which  is  concerned  with  the  "reality"  which  underlies  the 
message  being  sent. 

In  the  contrast  to  the  aims,  the  "modes"  of  discourse  are  not 
related  to  the  nature  of  communication  but  rather  to  the  way  in  which 
the  message  attempts  to  capture  reality.    The  "narrative"  mode  can  be 
considered  as  story-telling.    The  "descriptive"  mode  consists  of  the 
encoder  telling  what  it  is  that  makes  something  stand  out  as  unique. 
The  "classification"  mode  divides  a  subject  into  mutually  exclusive 
categories;  while  the  fourth  mode,  the  "evaluative"  is  basically 
critical,  comparing  alternatives  and  making  some  value  judgment  about 
them. 

Kinneavy  acknowledges  that  almost  no  piece  of  natural  discourse 
will  belong  to  only  one  category,  but  rather  it  must  be  classified 
according  to  a  dominant  aim  and  mode.    According  to  Kinneavy,  if  the 
communicative  act  is  to  succeed,  the  message-sender  must  encode  his 
message  in  such  a  way  that  the  receiver  can  infer  the  intent  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  encoding.    Each  aim  and  mode  has  distinctive 
features  which  serve  as  identifying  markers  of  the  message-sender's 
intent. 


Students  were  expected  to  learn  the  basics  of  Kinneavy's  theory 
just  as  geometry  students  learn  theorems  or  history  students  learn 
dates  and  events.    At  the  same  time  that  they  learned  the  theory, 
students  were  expected  to  put  it  into  practice  in  writing  papers, 
just  as  geometry  students  do  proofs  and  history  students  do  essays 
combining  facts.    However,  unlike  in  most  geometry  and  history 
courses,  in  the  Freshman  English  course  the  pedagogy  of  the  course 
results  in  less  emphasis  on  theory  for  those  students  who  have  the 
most  writing  skill  problems  (seeend  note),  while  those  students  with 
the  fewest  writing  skill  problems  are  expected  to  do  the  most  appli- 
cation of  theory.  Students  in  the  "C"  track  (discubced  below)  read 
the  same  text  on  aims  and  modes  and  attended  the  same  lectures  over 
the  subjects.    However,  they  were  not  expected  to  analyze  their 
writing  in  terms  of  aims  and  modes  to  the  same  extent  as  the  "A"  and 
"B"  track  students.    Students  whose  writing  skills  were  well- 
developed  would  be  expected  to  spend  less  time  rewriting  papers  and 
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more  time  polishing  their  skills  and  learning  what  was,  for  most  of 
them,  a  new  set  of  ideas  about  writing.    Thus,  the  three  components 
of  the  course  content  were  discourse  theory,  basic  writing  skills, 
and  advanced  writing  skills.* 

The  three-faceted  curriculum  was  given  concrete  expression  with 
the  development  of  the  course  syllabus  implementing  the  tracking  sys- 
tem.   Just  as  the  content  of  the  course  underwent  change  in  response 
to  a  number  of  factors,  so  too  did  the  form  of  the  course.  Origin- 
ally, all  instructors  at  the  college  were  contractually-bound  to  pro- 
vide elements  of  self-pacing  and  individualization  in  their  courses. 
In  the  early  Freshman  English  course,  the  choice  of  topic  for  writing 
assignments,  and  the  time  limits  for  their  cor  jletion,  were  made  very 
flexible.    In  essence,  the  course  was  self-paced      students  who 
could  not  finish  the  course  in  one  semester  could  be  granted  an 
''incomplete11  and  allowed  to  complete  the  course  in  the  next  semester. 
Students  were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  rewrite  papers  and  tests 
until  the  instructors  accepted  them.    Under  the  early  syllabus,  stu- 
dents could  take  the  writing  tests  in  ascending  order:    they  could 
take  the  "B"  test  after  passing  the  "C"  test  and  could  take  the  "A" 
test  after  passing  the  "B"  test. 

Over  time,  this  instructional  approach  encountered  a  numoer  of 
problems.    One  problem,  according  to  the  instructors,  was  that  many 
students  wanted  and  needed  more  direction.    Therefore,  some  of  the 
elements  of  self-pacing  were  dropped  from  the  curriculum.  Another 
problem  was  that  enough  students  put  off  work  to  the  end  of  the 
semester  to  create  real  problems  for  instructors.    This  meant  that 
instructors  had  to  grade  large  numbers  of  papers  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  semester.    In  response  to  these  problems,  the  instruc- 
tors altered  deadlines  for  the  writing  assignments,  and  enforced  a 
policy  whereby  they  could  drop  students  from  the  course  if  the  stu- 
dents did  not  make  satisfactory  progress,  as  spelled  out  in  the 
syllabus  (this  was  in  part  to  avoid  giving  the  student  an  "F").  In 
practice,  if  an  instructor  felt  that  a  student  was  not  making  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  assignments,  he  could  point  to  the 
syllabus  and  warn  the  student  that  he  would  be  dropped  unless  he  met 
the  syllabus'  (schedule's)  requirement.    However,  instructors  had 
discretion  in  these  cases  and  could  allow  students  to  fall  behind 
if  they  felt  the  students  were  capable  of  making  up  the  work. 

Another  problem  with  the  early  syllabus  arose  from  students 
retaking  the  tests  over  and  over,  trying  to  improve  their  grades. 


*This  division  is  not  apparent  from  the  day-to-day  routine  of  the 
course.    There  is  no  such  division  in  the  day-to-day  thinking  of 
the  instructors.    However,  the  staff  has,  in  the  past,  made  changes 
in  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  which  affect  one  of  these  areas  and 
not  the  others,  such  as  recer.t  attempts  to  bring  some  aspects  of  the 
"C"  track  assignments  more  into  line  with  the  "A"  and  "BM  tracks  re- 
garding reading  and  analysis.    These  changes  would  indicate  that  the 
staff  is  aware,  at  some  level,  of  this  analytical  division. 
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This  put  time  constraints  on  the  instructors,  as  it  -equired  that  they 
graded  many  more  tests  than  they  had  planned.    Also,  the  instructors 
felt  that  the  students  were  putting  pressure  on  them  for  a  passing 
grade  after  so  much  effort  had  been  expended  on  the  same  paper. 

Another  facet  of  the  syllabus  which  was  changed  was  the  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  writing  assignments.    The  instructors  found 
that  some  student?  were  writing  most  of  their  papers  with  the  expres- 
sive aim,  which  s.iares  the  fewest  rules  with  referential  (expository) 
writing.    Since  the  expressive  is  not  an  aim  suited  to  academic  writ- 
ing, they  felt  that  they  had  to  be  more  specific  in  uie  mode  and  aim 
to  be  used  in  the  writing  assignments.    In  this  system,  the  students 
were  to  choose  the  grades  they  wanted  to  work  for,  after  first  having 
turned  in  some  assignments  and  being  counseled  by  the  instructor. 
Students  would  be  allowed  to  revise  their  contract  grades  downward 
at  any  time  during  the  semester,  but  only  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances would  they  be  allowed  to  revise  their  contracts  upwards.  The 
rationale  for  this  policy  is  that  students  with  low  skill  levels 
should  not  spend  time  trying  to  work  beyond  their  capacity,  but 
should  use  the  time  and  effort  to  build  their  skill  level,  utilizing 
tutoring  or  remedial  classes.    Students  who  revised  their  contract 
upward  would  be  required  to  rewrite  all  the  past  papers  and  retake 
all  past  tests.    Of  interest  in  this  report  is  the  fact  that  th »  "C" 
plan,  the  lowest  grade  plan,  was  qual itati v'tly  different  from  the  "A" 
and  "B"  plans. 

Both  the  "B"  and  "C"  plans  call  for  students  to  write  eleven 
papers  of  comparable  length.    Both  plans  required  the  student  to 
write  each  of  the  first  four  papers  with  a  given  aim  and  each  of  the 
next  four  papers  in  a  given  mode  and  each  of  the  final  three  with 
two  stated  aims.    However,  the  "B"  plan  required  that  students  read 
a  stimulus  essay  from  an  anthology  and  use  the  general  subject  of 
that  essay  in  writing.    The  "C"  plan  simply  called  for  students  to 
write  an  essay  in  a  given  mode;    The  "B"  plan  also  specified  two  aims 
trom  which  to  choose  in  writing,  while  che  "C"  plan  simply  requires 
that  the  student  state  the  aim  being  jsed.    This  allowed  the  "C" 
plan  student  to  use  the  expressive  aim  which  is  governed  by  the  least 
number  of  restrictions  on  form.    The  final  three  papers  were  "ex- 
tended"; that  is,  they  were  at  least  three  paragraphs  lona  and  from 
300  to  500  words.    For  both  plans,  th*  aim  of  each  paper  was  assigned, 

?.t,.wa!  re^uired  tnat  the  student  write  in  two  different  modes. 
The  "B"  -.Ian  further  required  that  the  student  read  a  stimulus  essay 
and  write  in  response  to  it.    In  the  final  paper,  the  "Extended  Ref- 
erential Paper,"  the  "B"  plan  student  was  required  to  analyze  the 
selection  giving  textual  examples,  discuss  the  author's  aims  and  modes 
and  evaluate  how  effectively  the  author  achieved  his  aim.    The  "C" 
pi  an  required  simply  that  the  student  have  two  aims  and  use  two  modes 
writing  a  three-paragraph  300-500  word  paper. 

The  assignments  for  the  tests  reveal  even  more  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "C"  and  "B"  plans.    In  the  "C    plan,  tests  require 
tne  student  to  write  a  paper  on  an  assigned  topic  with  whatever  aim  or 
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mode  the  student  finds  mos    appropriate.    The  "B"  tests  require  that 
the  student  write  a  paper  on  one  topic  as  in  the  "C"  plan  but  also 
requires  that  the  student  give  and  explain  his  choice  of  aim  and  mode 
for  each  optional  topic.    The  third  test  under  the  "B"  plan  is  simi- 
lar to  the  eleventh  paper.    The  student  is  required  to  read  a  selec- 
tion, write  a  350  to  550  word  referential  analysis  of  it  interpreting 
the  meaning,  discussing  the  aims  and  modes  and  the  author's  effec- 
tiveness in  using  them,  as  in  the  eleventh  paper.    In  addition,  the 
student  was  required  to  write  a  200-word  response  to  the  selection 
using  the  style  of  one  of  the  three  aims. 

It  is  clear         these  differences  that  the  course  *aken  by 
the  nC"  student  was  net  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  "B"  student. 
Tnat  the  "C"  track  student  is  to  learn  to  apply  less  of  the  theory 
is  in  response  to  the  feeling  that  the  English  department  has  an 
obligation  to  first  and  foremost  teach  composition  in  composition 
class.    In  not  requiring  the  ,lCn  student  to  apply  theory,  the  faculty 
was  trying  to  allow  him  more  time  to  write  and  revise  papers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  full-time  instructor,  the  goal  for  nC"  students  is 
"coherent  writing",  thus  the  rationale  for  the  curriculum  in  differ- 
ent sections.    The  "C"  student,  though  he  hears  the  same  lectures 
and  reads  the  san,e  book,  ^  expected  to  spend  less  time  mastering 
tneory  and  more  time  practicing  to  develop  skills. 

The  syllabus  developed  by  the  full-time  English  faculty  is  the 
most  extensive  and  detailed  in  regular  use  at  the  college.  Accord- 
ing to  one  instructor: 

We  impose  syllabi  for  every  course.  Standardized, 
completely.    The  objectives,  the  number  of  assign- 
ments, the  grading  criteria,  the  whole  business, 
all  are  given  to  the  instructors  for  all  students 
in  all  of  our  courses  in  English  with  the  exccption 
of  creative  writing  and  second  semester  sophon.ore 
English  ....    We  have  such  a  large  number  of 
part-time  people;  over  70%  of  our  courses  in  Eiiolish 
are  taufjhc  by  part-time  people.    If  we  didn't  ex,  ,  t 
that  kind  of  control,  we  would  nave  pure  chaos. 

One  rationale  for  this  control  is  that  it  allows  students  to 
change  from  one  class  to  another,  from  day  to  evening  classes,  or  to 
change  campuses  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  out-of-school 
commitments  and  still  have  continuity  in  the  course.    This  level  of 
control  also  allows  the  full-time  staff  to  maintain  as  much  of  the 
original  course  design  as  possible.    They  do  not,  however,  dictate 
teaching  style.    This  is  left  up  to  the  individual  teachers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  full-time  faculty  member: 

We  don't  prescribe  a  particular  kind  of  method  at  all. 
We  want  it  set  up  so  it  accommodates  an  element  of 
self-pacing,  so  that  it  actually  demands  a  system  that 
allows  rewriting  ...    But  what  the  instructor  does 
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in  the  classroom  is  up  to  him  .  .  .    But  what's  taught 
and  what  objectives  are  reached,  that's  standardized. 

The  official  administrative  name  for  the  syllabus  is  the  "course 
document."    The  official  policy  of  the  college  requires  a  course  docu- 
ment for  each  course  taught.    As  mentioned  above,  the  Freshman  En- 
glish course  document  is  unusually  detailed.    This  document  is  divid- 
ed into  six  sections:    1)  "How  you  get  a  grade,"  2)  the  first  four 
paper  assignments,  3)  "The  "C"  plan,  4)  "The  "B"  plan,  5)  "The  "A" 
plan,  6)  "Class  Activity  Schedule." 

The  section  "How  You  Get  a  Grade"  includes  attendance  require- 
ments and  deadlines  for  the  completion  of  sections  of  the  couse  as 
well  as  an  explanation  of  the  grading  system: 

Accepted  means  the  paper  fulfills  the  objectives  of  the 
assignment  and  is  free  of  grammatical,  spelling  and 
punctuation  errors . 

Revise  means  the  paper  fulfills  the  objectives  of  the 
assignment  but  you  have  not  used  some  of  the  accepted 
conventions  o^  writing.    In  this  case,  you  will  confer 
with  your  instructor,  refer  to  a  text,  or  go  to  develop- 
mental tutoring  labs  ....    In  order  to  progress  in 
thk  course,  you  should  avoid  similar  errors  in  subsequent 
papers.    The  revision  process  is  designed  to  prepare  you 
to  meet  the  final  objectives  of  the  course  without  making 
serious  writing  errors. 

Rewrite  means  either  that  the  paper  does  not  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  assignment  or  that  the  paper  contains 
serious  writing  errors.    In  this  case,  you  should  confer 
with  your  instructor  if  you  do  not  understand  why  the 
paper  is  unacceptable,  and  then  rewrite  the  paper. 

The  second  section  details  the  first  four  writing  assignments, 
which  are  to  be  completed  by  everyone.    Tnese  consist  of  papers  writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  each  of  Kinneavy's  aims;  one  expressive,  then 
literary,  then  persuasive,  then  referential.    These  papers  paraTel 
the  topics  covered  in  class  over  the  first  four  weeks.    After  the 
completion  of  the  fourth  paper,  the  syllabus  instructs  the  student: 

After  consulting  with  your  instructor  select  the  orade 
plan  you  intend  to  follow  beginning  with  Test  I.  You 
may  change  to  a  lower      but  not  higher  —  grade  plan 
at  any  time. 

The  faculty's  rationale  for  not  allowing  upward  changes  in 
grade  plan  is  that  students  changing  to  a  higher  grade  would  have  to 
rewrite  their  papers  and  retake  tests.    Faculty  members  also  stated 
that  students  knew  their  own  ability  levels  well  enough  to  opt  for 
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the  correct  grade  level  the  first  time  in  most  cases.    In  the  event 
that  a  student  was  obviously  in  the  wrong  grade  plan,  instructors 
stated  that  they  would  allow  students  who  came  to  them  and  asked  to 
change  levels  to  do  so.    They  did  not,  however,  announce  tnis  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.    ~ie  faculty  feels  that  students  who  h-ave  under- 
developed skills  should  spend  their  time  writing  and  rewriting  pa- 
pers rather  than  working  on  the  theoretical  content  of  tne  course. 
The  prohibition  against  upward  changes  in  grade  plan  is  meant  to 
dissuade  marginal  students  from  attempting  to  move  up  as  their  skills 
improve  somewhat,  thereby  making  further  progress  in  learning  to 
write  more  difficult. 

Each  of  the  grade  plans  gives  specific  instructions  for  eleven 
papers  and  three  tests.    Some  of  the  aspects  of  these  plans  have  been 
noted. 

The  class  activity  schedule  details  the  topics  to  be  coverea 
each  week  and  the  due  dates  for  each  paper.    The  due  dates  are  not 
enforced  by  penalty  but  are  strongly  suggested.    Students  who  fall 
too  far  behind  can  be  dropped  from  the  course  by  the  instructor. 
The  tests  are  taken  in  the  testing  center  and  so  can  be  taken  any 
time  the  student  is  ready  by  obtaining  authorization  from  tne  in- 
structor.   Tests  have  to  be  taken  before  the  following  paper  assign- 
ments can  be  turned  in.    iMost  instructors  kept  fairly  well  to  the 
schedule;  some  pushed  ahead  to  make  room  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
for  conferences  and  for  preparation  for  the  final  exam. 

The  Text 

The  Freshman  English  text  was  written  by  two  of  the  original 
staff  members,  M.  and  T.    When  M.  moved  from  his  administrative 
position  to  the  English  faculty,  he  once  again  had  time  to  pursue  his 
interest  in  curriculum  development.    T.  had  been  using  an  outline  of 
the  Kinneavy  theory,  which  he  developed  in  graduate  school,  in  his 
composition  classes.    M.  sat  in  on  T.'s  classes  to  listen  to  his  lec- 
tures and  observe  student  reactions.    He  then  elaborated  the  outline 
into  the  first  half  of  the  new  composition  book.    The  second  half  came 
from  nis  observations  in  T.'s  classes  and  reading  of  Kinneavy's  book. 
This  draft  was  then  revised  by  T.  and  then  given  final  form  by  both 
working  together.    The  writing  of  the  text  took  place  about  the  same 
time  as  the  implementation  of  the  tracking  system  syllabus;  the  con- 
nections are  quite  clear.    The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters, 
a  foreword,  and  an  appendix  on  mechanics.    The  text  falls  into  five 
sections:    the  foreword,  the  aims,  the  modes,  the  aims  again,  and  the 
appendix.    The  foreword  sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  book.  Although 
written  in  slightly  more  elevated  style  than  the  rest,  with  longer 
sentences  of  greater  complexity,  it  is  direct  and  personal.  First 
person  plural  is  used  throughout,  as  in,  "We  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Conference  on  College  Composition  and  Communication, 
that  students  have  a  right  to  their  own  patterns  and  varieties  of 
language."    They  also  demonstrate  that  the  audience  for  which  the 
foreword  is  intended  is  not  the  student  but  other  professionals. 
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The  content  sections  of  the  text  are  written  in  an  informal, 
personal  style  obviously  designed  to  be  read  with  ease.    The  sen- 
tences are  short  and  generally  simple  in  construction.    Again,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  book,  first  person  plural  is  used.    The  text  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  reader,  as  in,  "If  you  ask  around,  you  will 
find  .  .  .  ,"  and,  "We'll  try  to  explain  this  to  you  .  .  .  ."  In 
addition,  the  text  makes  use  Of  a  number  of  signaling  devices  to  make 
the  message  as  clear  as  possible  --  e.g.,  topic  headings,  wide  spac- 
ing between  topics,  underlining  of  important  points,  and  charts  and 
diagrams.    All  of  these  features  were  used  based  upon  the  decision  of 
the  authors  to  write  as  clear  and  readable  a  text  as  possible.  The 
use  of  these  textual  features  reflects  the  authors'  concern  with  fos- 
te.ing  student  learning.    Another  reflection  of  this  concern  is  the 
use  of  self-tests  throughout  the  text.    These  four  or  five  item 
quizzes  cover  each  unit  of  material  and  are  about  one  to  one  and  a 
half  pages  in  length.    The  answers  are  provided,  written  upside  down, 
following  the  questions.    After  one  test  the  authors  explain  the  up- 
side down  answers:    "Of  course,  if  you  want  to  cheat  and  peek  it's 
O.K.;  but  since  there  is  no  rule  against  it,  it  won't  be  much  fun." 

Each  content  section  begins  with  an  introduction  covering  the 
general  subject  of  the  section.    These  are  followed  by  chapters  on 
each  of  the  aims  and  modes.    In  the  introduction  to  the  aims  section, 
the  authors  state  their  own  aims: 

In  this  text  we  hope  to  achieve  the  following: 

1.  Help  you  identify  the  AIM  of  a  piece  of  writing. 

2.  Give  you  experiences  with  writing  of  different 
types.    (You  may  find  that  you  are  better  at  some 
than  others.    Until  now  you  have  probably  only 
been  asked  to  write  referentially . ) 

3.  Improve  your  writing  ...  or  at  least  give  you 
some  good  reasons  for  giving  it  up. 

We  don't  expect  that  this  book  will: 

1)  Make  you  love  English. 

2)  Make  you  a  better  person. 

3)  Make  you  a  better  American. 

These  last  three  items  must  be  tuken  a?  a  device  to  pjt  stu- 
dents at  ease.    The  authors  of  the  text  Doth  believed  that  if  they 
were  truly  successful  their  students  would  indeea  be  "better,"  ac- 
cording to  their  humanist  beliefs.    All  the  full-time  faculty  members 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  Freshman  English  course  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  study  of  writing  would  nelp  students  develop  char- 
acteristics in  other  areas,  such  as  cognitive  skills,  which  are  posi- 
tively valued  by  most  educators  (values  on  which  the  concept  of  tne 
liberal  arts  is  founded). 

The  sectir-,  entitled  "The  Aims  Again"  covers  material  relevant 
to  the  final  tKree  papers  and  the  final  exams.    Each  chapter  of  tne 
aims  section  ends  with  a  summary,  in  outline  form,  of  the  material  cov- 
the  chapter.    This  outline  is  essentially  the  one  from  which 
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the  brook  originally  evolved.  The  chapters  on  the  modes  enc  wiin  sec- 
tions called  "Tips  and  Topics'*  which  serve  to  provide  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  material  and  some  ideas  on  the  application  of  the  text  to 
writing  assignments. 

The  section  called  "The  Aims  Again"  covers  material  relevant  to 
the  last  three  papers  and  the  final  exam.    Instructors  give  deferen- 
tial importance  to  tne  final  exam  as  an  indication  of  how  mucn  zne  stu- 
dent actually  learned.    Full-time  faculty  explain  that  empnasis  is  put 
on  the  final  exam  because  it  is  the  "exit  behavior"  for  the  course. 
In  other  words,  each  component  of  the  course  is  supposed  to  lead  to 
the  cumulative  final.    The  section  on  "Aims  Again"  elaborates  on  the 
theme  of  secondary  aims,  an  idea  which  is'  introduced  early  on  but 
which  is  not  covered  in  depth  until  the  end  of  the  course.    Most  of 
the  instructors  observed  made  a  point  of  emphasizing  that  most  real 
world  examples  of  writing  involve  more  than  ore  aim,    As  the  text 
states : 


The  longer  the  writing  is,  tne  more  likely  it  will  t>e 
to  h^ve  characteristics  of  a  number  of  aims  and  mcjes. 
But  most  of  the  time  one  aim  or  node  will  stand  Out 
it  will  be  primary.    The  other  aims  which  appear  will 
oe  secondary. 

The  chapter  continues  to  cover  the  compatabi  1  ity  of  aims  and  to  mve 
examples  of  student  work.    These  examples  include  two  essays  or  tne 
same  topic  by  the  same  student,  one  the  length  of  the  previous  assign- 
ments, about  one  hudred  and  fifty  words,  the  other  "extended"  as  in 
the  final  three  papers  and  the  final  exam,  about  four  hundred  and  v 
fifty  words.    These  examples  are  followed  by  discussin  of  their  vari- 
ous features,  followed  by  more  examples  and  discussion.    The  use  of 
examples  is  not  unique  to  this  section  of  the  text;  each  chapter  con- 
tains several  examples,  most  of  them  student  work. 

The  appendix  on  grammar  is  quite  brief,  especially  m  compari- 
son with  other,  more  typical  composition  texts  intended  for  stuaer.ts 
at  this  level.    A  "Note  to  the  Student"  states: 

This  brief  review  of  the  major  problems  we  have  found 
occurring  in  student  papers  is  clearly  incomplete.  It 
is  included  here  as  a  first  reference.    In  some  cases, 
these  brief  explanations  and  illustrations  will  correct 
your  problem.    But  in  many  more  cases  you  will  have  to 
go  back  to  your  instructor  or  to  a  text  for  a  more 
complete  explanation. 

The  Tests 

The  tests  for  each  plan,  with  the  addition  of  assigned  topi r , 
fo.low  the  scheme  of  the  assignments  preceding  the  exams.    Ratner  than 
discuss  all  of  the  exams  given,  this  section  will  concentrate  on  the 
final  test  or  test  3.    The  course  document  clearly  states  what  is 
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expected  of  the  student  on  the  "A"  plan  on  the  final  test: 


Under  supervision  (i.e.,  in  the  test  center)  in  one 
sitting,  you  will  read  two  assigned  selections  and 
write  a  400-500  word  referential  paper  comparing  and 
cortrasting  the  two  selections.    Your  comparison/con- 
trast must  include  the  following:    an  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  selections  —  using 
textual  support  where  possible;  a  discussion  (with 
examples)  of  each  author's  aims  and  modes;  and  an 
evaluation  of  how  effectively  each  author  achieves  his 
aim.    In  addition,  in  aoproximately  250  words,  you  wi 1 1 
write  an  expressive,  a  literary,  and/or  a  persuasive 
response  to  the  selection. 

The  same  selection  is  used  for  the  "Bu  plan  with  a  lower  quota  of 
^orxis  to  be  used  for  pach  of  the  required  sections  of  writing.  The 
"C"  plan,  however,  is     »ch  less  specific: 

Under  supervision  in  one  sitting,  you  will  write  a 
300-500  word  paper  —  on  one  of  several  assigned 
topics      witn  a  stated  primary  and  secondary  aim, 
using  two  modes  that  you  find  most  appropriate  to 
the  topic  and  your  aims. 

Because  the  "C"  plan  description  of  test  3  is  less  specific,  it  tends 
to  give^tne  students  more  latitude  in  choosing  and  writing  the  final 
test.    It  is  evident  that  the  instructors  generally  do  not  expect  as 
much  from  the  "C"  plan  students  in  terms  of  content  and  organization 
vbut  they  do  in  terms  of  mechanics).    Faculty  members  report  that, 
in  same  cases,  "A"  level  students  who  have  problems  with  mechanics 
will  drop  down  to  "B"  or  "C"  level  only  to  find  that  their  papers  are 
evaluated  by  roughly  the  same  standard  for  manuscript  conventions. 

The  small  sample  of  student  papers  analyzed  in  our  research  in- 
dicate that,  for  some  part-time  teachers  at  least,  the  correct  use  and 
identification  of  various  aims  and  modes  in  a  student's  writing  is  not 
a  criterion  for  acceptance  at  any  grade  level.    Papers  were  accepted 
in  which  the  student  neither  had  the  aim  nor  used  the  mode  identified 
in  the  analysis  of  the  paper.    Thus,  tnere  seemed  to  be  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  compatibility  between  aim  and  mode  or  their  approp- 
riateness to  the  topic.    One  student's  stated  aim  was  "expression", 
while^the  stated  mode  was  "referential/informative"      which  is  not  a 
"mode"  at  all,  but  an  aim.    These  two  aims  are  logically  incompatible, 
the  expressive  demanding  the  use  of  the  first  person,  the  referential 
demanding  an  objective  viewpoint,  excluding  the  first  person.  In 
spite  of  this  student's  obvious  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  logical 
relations  of  the  aims  and  modes,  the  instructor  accepted  his  paper  at 
the  "A"  level.    Even  papers  on  which  the  instructor  had  conmented 
that  the  student  had  used  an  aim  other  than  the  one  stated  were  ac- 
cepter' without  revision. 
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In  several  of  the  classes  observed,  preparations  for  the  final 
exam  constituted  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  classes  during  trie  semes- 
ter.   Consequently,  a  student  could  conceivably  finish  the  semester 
two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  if  he  were  completely  finished  with  the 
required  writing  assignments  and  felt  prepared  to  take  the  final 
test.    Seme  instructors  suggested  that  students  review  grammar,  spell 
ing,  and  punctuation  in  preparation  for  the  final  exam,  but  no  prep- 
aration was  done  in  class.    They  told  the  students  that  they  would 
be  required  to  identify  other  writers1  aims  and  modes  in  various  writ 
ing  samples . 

Once  student  papers  are  corrected,  they  are  returned  during  the 
class  period.    Following  the  return  of  papers  and  during  the  class 
time,  students  are  provided  with  time  to  study  the  instructor's  com- 
ments and  to  confer  with  the  instructor  about  their  work.    The  con- 
ferring takes  place  in  class,  unless  there  is  insufficient  class  time 
available.    In  that  case,  the  instructor  will  either  set  up  a  time 
convenient  to  himself  and  tne  student  or  they  will  go  directly  to 
another  classroom  that  is  empty,  the  instructor's  office  space,  the 
lounge  or  the  hallway  for  their  conference.    Some  students  immediate- 
ly go  to  the  instructor  to  discuss  their  papers.    These  are  usually 
"A"  plan  students.    Some  students  --  frequently  plan  "C"  selectors  -- 
hold  back,  hoping  some  people  will  leave  so  that  they  can  have  some 
privacy  in  which  to  discuss  their  errors.    Some  students  leave  with- 
out talking  with  the  instructor  at  all.    However,  if  their  papers 
jiave  not  been  accepted,  they  must  confer  with  him  at  some  point. 

The  conferences  are  generally  brief  (two  to  three  minutes)  and 
directly  related  to  the  student's  work.    Instructors  were  observed 
explaining  comments  on  papers  or  the  rules  of  mechanics  {such  as  the 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  comma  splices,  etc.),  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  an  argument,  word  choice  and  stylistic  mat- 
ters.   The  basic  strategy  is  to  indicate  to  the  students  where  they 
erred  and  (at  times)  to  help  them  correct  the  papers. 

When  a  student  attempts  to  give  a  rationale  for  sentence  struc- 
ture, style,  etc.,  rather  than  to  simply  accept  the  instructor's  com- 
ment, there  is  an  opportunity  for  verbal  exchange  between  student  ana 
instructor,  but  this  interaction  is  the  exception.    Usually  students 
simply  clarify  the  instructor's  written  comments,  for  example: 

What  I  meant  needed  to  be  explained  was  this  sen- 
tence ...  no,  that  refers  to  vague  pronouns.  Do 
you  know  what  vague  pronouns  are?  .  .  .  The  check 
mark  refers  to  style. 

Concerning  the  assignments,  one  instructor  commented  to  the 

class : 

On  the  surface  the  difference  between  papers  seems  to 
be  based  on  length.    However,  the  quality  of  the  final 
paper  is  the  real  measure.    It  must  be  a  good  strong 
paper  with  few  mechanical  and  stylistic  errors. 
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Instructor  corrections  on  student  papers  vary  in  format.  At 
one  extreme  is  the  individual  instructor  who  indicates,  abovi  a  given 
error  or  in  the  margins,  the  type  of  error  committed  (instructor  cor- 
rections are  in  brackets).      ftV«  i  *✓ 

The  movieV Saturn  Thre^^is  a  very  good  movie.  QtJ 

has  Kirk  Douglas  and  Farrah  Fawcett  in  the  leading 

roles.  ^Both  of  which  nave  a  well-established  acting 

•jMi  career.^  Farrah  is  also  one  of  America's  most  beautiful 

\ ltSeX  symb0^s/X^llc'1  91ves  the  ™vie  an  added  toucn. 
j  J  mhe  movie 'displayS  a  slight  portion  of  nudity. 

Lplt  s  r 

/^•JifWhich  is  just  enough  for  most  movie-goers.)  It  s 

4        frsu^  gorry  ^sceens  in  it. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  instructor  who  simply  indicates  an  error 
by  a  check  in  the  margins,  or  a  circle,  or  a  circle  around  tht  error 
in  the  sentence;  the  student  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  error. 

I  do  not  mark  the  error  where  you  made  it.    I  mark  it 
in  the  margin,  indicating  the  type  (spelling,  etc.], 
but  you  must  find  it  and  correct  it.    It  does  not 
benefit  you  for  me  to  mark  the  exact  error.    I  win 
be  available  to  help  you  i  f  you  need  it. 

The  theme  of  being  available  to  help  is  stressed  throughout  tne  En- 
glish faculty,  full-  and  part-time,  however,  the  part-time  faculty 
have  little  or  no    office  space  and  must  make  do. 

Resources  Available  to  Students 


Given  tne  various  problems  faced  by  tne  writing  students,  what 
resources  are  available  to  him  in  attempting  to  navigate  tne  Freshman 
English  nC"  plan?    One  often  cited  source  of  help  is  proofreading  from 
family  or  friends.    While  proofreading  might  help  students  learn  to 
pick  out  their  own  mistakes,  too  much  assistance,  such  as  rewriting 
passages,  can  get  them  through  the  paper  writing  requirement  without 
learning  enough  to  pass  the  tests.    The  English  faculty  were  quite 
explicit  concerning  the  function  of  the  test,  at  least  in  part,  being 
to  insure  that  students  are  doing  their  own  papei;.    Students  who  got 
help  outside  of  school  often  did  so  from  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
were  involved  in  teaching  or  writing.    Students  who  did  talk  over 
their  papers  reported  that  it  helped  them  to  have  someone  read  over 
them  and  talk  about  them. 
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fnr  thlJ!  °fflclalTre!ource  for  those  who  need  help  is  the  instructor 
2lv  hill  fl!""  K,nStruC^rs  advise  students  to  come  to  see  them  if 
*  l-^L  -av!  any  Prob1ems-    0f  course,  this  can  be  a  problem  for  part- 
time  instructors  who  have  to  share.a  single  office.    Many  instructors 
set  aside  work  days  on  which  students  spend  class  time  working  on 

;?n„r  PapeS  W1th  the  instructor  thpre  and  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  offer  assistance. 

In  some  instances  the  in-class  help  sessions  appeared  to  be 

IbZt  SIni,iV?UdS?tS  aS  the  instructor  w0uld  make  verba1  comments 
about  thef paper  loudly  enough  for  the  whole  class  to  hear.  -Some  in- 

^IkinSrh0inannef  was  threatening   enough  to  dissuade  students  from 
or  J?'  ^Pecially  from  instructors  who  tended  to  employ  wry 

into  of?-^    f"!1-*1*  faculty  ^metime  ask  students  to  come 

into  their  offices  before  or  after  class  for  individualized  help 

desr!herpMf!tln9,the  StUud6nt  S3t  next  t0  the  instructor  at  his 
desk  where  they  went  over  the  student's  paper  line  by  line     The  in- 

hirSf?rt!ir^TrtthV0,n?eniS  he  had  made'  exPlai"ing  them  until 
rtulll    h?h  tU?Cnt  underst°od'    The  student,  while  not  entirely 
relaxed,  did  not  seem  overly  anxious  or  ill  at  ease  in  this  situa- 
ted t^lT  W1Hth  JhiS  Student  later  1n  the  semester  re 

rl     ;  5  f!U  2°?d  about  the  session  and  believed  it  helped 
tie'se ion  £rnth;XJ1J1ted  Velat1vely  high  motivation  level  after 
The         „°  .!°r  a?°Ut  tW0  weeks'  then  became  somewhat  more  erratic, 
cordis  to t*LW-1tIng  rpr0V!d  Stead11y  throughout  the  semester  ac- 
cess ?o  l°£VJZ*llUit0r'  Wh°  att"'b"ted  some  of  the  student's  suc- 
tZI  i  V  f!elin?  that  someone  cared  and  was  interested  in  his  work 
3Snt'snSwrrS  als°.a"r1buted  some  of  the  improvement  in  th  stu- 
rnLl   nIin9  i°  hls  being  tutored  in  the  developmental  studies  lab- 
?nst?urto;   Ih"6  ^5.  refCrred  after  the  initial  session  "th  She 
p»en    Lrh  1,    ^J  T  0'  ^  SpeClfic  COments  on  the  student's 
£ri  Sm.iS  V  1     ?!Xt  time  you  90  t0  the  developmental  studies  lab 
you  should  work  on  the  use  of  the  apostrophe."    Full-time  faculty 

J5Sll.«P02  22!Tlng  lV"eriJe  °f  ab0Ut  three  students  fr  m" 
every  class  to  developmental  studies  (D.S.)  lab. 

The  D.S.  Lab  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  n  s 

JStlSTSf  *iV%  "r5-    °"  the  n0rth  cam^s'  where  datathfor  this 
section  of  this  report  was  gathered,  the  D.S.  Lab  is  housed  in  a 

standard  sized  classroom  which  has  been  divided  inio  two  areas  seoa- 

rated  by  a  partition  of  file  cabinets  and  blackboards     In  one  are'a 

hSuses  the  D  sn9Labnd  *it*  ^  ClaSS6S  are  U^    The  Sther  area 
feet  almost  ^Jj  L    I  °£T?S  3  space  of  about  f1fteen  by  thirty 
cabinet^  tE Eh         whlch111s  occuPied  b*  Car™lls  or  filing 
proposed' by  M        ^  onginally  be9u"  ln  1976«  a  year  after  it  was 

The  tutors  who  work  in  the  Lab  come  from  a  varietv  of  hark 
grounds.    Many  are  graduate  or  undergraduate  student   at     W  «r 
col  ege  who  work  part-time.    Some  are  certified  teachers  who  hl^ 

aU^'wfrk'atoart^i'0  "V^  3  fjll"time  te-ht  ^ittn.""  hers 
also  work  as  part-time  instructors  at  the  college.    The  tutors  are 
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hired  by  the  Director  of  D.S.    The  director's  criteria  for  hiring  a 
tutor  revolve  around  (1)  his  perception  of  whether  or  not  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  able  to  work  well  in  the  D.S.  Lab  situation  which 
means  work  in  close  contcct  with  a  number  of  people,  (2)  as  well  as 
the  applicant's  tutoring  and  teaching  experience  and  academic  back- 
ground.   Most  of  the  tutors  tutor  in  at  least  three  subject  areas. 
The  English  tutors  observed  in  the  lab  were  a  heterogeneous  group, 
ranging  in  age  from  mid-201 s  to  mid-50's  and  in  background  from 
kindergarten  teacher  to  math    student  to  Vietnamese  immigrants.  Of 
the  five  tutors  in  English,  two  also  tutored  in  French  and  Spanish; 
one  also  tutored  in  math,    calculus,  and  chemistry.    Of  the  two  who 
only  tutored  in  English,  one  worked  but  four  hours  per  week.  All 
tutors  worked  less  than  40  hours  per  week,  most  about  twenty  hours, 
one  thirty-three  hours. 

The  lab  itself  was  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday  and  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  on  Friday.  There 
was  at  least  one  English  tutor  in  the  lab  each  day  until  7:00  p.m., 
and  there  were  usually  at  least  two  tutors  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
each  day,  except  Friday. 

Usually  there  are  four  or  five  tutors  working  with  students  in 
the  lab  during  much  of  the  day;  there  are  D.S.  classes  in  session  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  divider.    The  tutoring  manual  states,  under 
the  boldface  heading,  "NEVER,"  "1.    Talk  with  other  tutors  while 
classes  are  in  session  in  the  Lab."    Any  conversation  on  the  tutoring 
side  of  the  partition  could  easily  be  heard  on  the  classroom  side. 
Tutors  usually  conversed  in  hushed  tones,  if  at  all.    On  the  one  oc- 
casion when  two  tutors  began  a  conversation  in  normal  tones,  they 
were  quickly  quieted  by  the  D.S.  reading  teacher.    In  general,  the 
tutors  observed  kept  to  themselves  when  not  tutoring,  usually  reading 
or  studying. 

Lab  Routine 

The  door  to  the  tutoring  lab  is  kept  open  at  all  times.    To  the 
left  of  the  door  is  a  notebook  with  sign-in  sheets  with  spaces  for 
students'  names     and  the  area  in  which  they  wish  to  be  tutored.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  in  the  lab  before  generally  walk  in  and  sign  the 
sheet.    Students  who  have  not  been  in  the  lab  before  generally  walk 
in  tentatively  and  stand  just  inside  the  door,  looking  around  for 
clues  as  to  what  they  should  do  next.    The  tutoring  manual  states, 
under  the  boldface  heading  "ALWAYS,"  "Greet  every  student  who  walks 
into  the  Lab  --  even  if  you  are  working  with  another  student."  Most 
students  were  greeted  relatively  promptly.    In  a  small  number  of  in- 
stances, students  who  stood  just  inside  the  door  with  puzzled  looks  on 
their  faces  turned  and  left  before  being  greeted.    In  these  cases, 
the  tutors  near  the  door  were  busy  and  did  not  notice  the  students. 
Although  the  tutoring  manual  says,  "Position  yourself  so  that  you  can 
see  the  check-in  table,"  there  is  not  enough  room,  given  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture,  for  everyone  to  sit  where  the  door  is  visible. 
The  developmental  studies  staff  reported  that  they  had  tried  using 
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tables  but  that  the  noise  and  lack  of  privacy  had  made  them  unwork- 
able.   In  most  cases,  a  wait-of  several  seconds  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant.   However,  in  the  case  of  students  already  anxious  about 
their  writing  and  uncertain  of  the  nature  of  the  Lab  or  its  routine, 
anxiety  produced  by  not  knowing  how  to  proceed  could  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  tutoring  process.    The  administration  appears  to  be 
aware  of  this,  based  on  the  emphasis  placed  on  greeting  students 
promptly.    Several  students  interviewed  in  relation  to  Freshman  En- 
glish classes  reported  being  nervous  or  hesitatn  about  showing  their 
expressive  papers  to  anyone,  including  their  instructors.  Students 
who  seemed  shy  and  quiet  in  class  would  often, wait  until  everyone  else 
had  left  the  room  after  class  to  approach  their  instructor  concerning 
their  paper.    In  soem  cases,  these  students  would  wait  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  the  researcher  had  left  to  begin  their  conversa- 
tion.   Although  the  number  of  such  students  is  small,  they  often 
belong  to  the  group  whihc  appear  to  need  the  most  additional  help 
with  their  writing  assignments. 

Developmental  studies  administrators  feel  that,  given  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  lab  must  operate,  students  are  greeted  re- 
markably promptly.    It  is  probably  true  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  performance  of  the  developmental  lab  in  this  regard  would  be- to 
hire  someone  as  a  receptionist.    This  would  clearly  be  out  of  the 
question,  given  the  limited  funding  available  to  the  Lab, 

Developmental  studies  administrators  indicated  that  they  had 
pressed  the  central  administration  of  the  college  for  more  funds  in 
order  to  expand  the  lab  and  separate  it  from  the  developmental  read- 
ing and  study  skills  classroom.    They  reported  that  after  attempting 
to  secure  adequate  funding,  for  two  consecutive  years,  they  felt  a 
definite  cooling  in  relations  with  some  members  of  the  central  admin- 
istration.   They  also  felt  it  possible  that  their  efforts  had  jeopar- 
dized the  then  current  funding  of  the  developmental  studies  program. 
However,  their  efforts  seem  to  have  paid  off  as  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  move  the  developmental  lab  into  a  room  of  its  own. 

Elements  of  Tutoring 

Because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  it  was  only  possible  to 
directly  observe  one  tutor  at  a  time.    While  there  were  four  or  five 
tutors  in  the  Lab  at  most  times,  there  were  generally  two  English 
tutors  on  hand.    One  of  these  also  tutored  in  French  and  Spanish. 
The  tutor  observed  directly  most  often  was  the  English-only  tutor. 
Based  on  these  observations,  conversations  with  other  tutors,  and 
participation  by  the  researcher  as  a  tutor,  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  general  statements. 

It  is  dilricult  to  tutor  individuals  who  have  problems  in  organ- 
ization and  coherence  in  their  writing.    It  is  tempting  as  a  tutor  to 
simply  rewrite  what  the  student  was  trying  to  say  and  hope  that  the 
student  understands  why  the  tutor's  arrangement  is  better  than  his 
own.    Most  students  in  the  Lab  see  the  tutors  as  experts  and  are 
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ready  to  agree  with  the  changes  they  might  make  whether  they  under- 
stand them  or  not.    The  tutors  reported  that  there  had  been  an  En- 
glish tutor  who  rewrote  students'  papers  but  that  it  was  felt  that 
his  technique  was  inappropriate.    The  students  quickly  learned  that 
they  could  go  to  him  and  have  their  papers  rewritten.    He  was  quickly 
swamped  with  tutees.    Another  difficulty  in  tutoring  is  explaining 
the  writing  assignments  for  Freshman  English.    In  many  cases  the 
tutors  have  audited  or  taken  the  course  themselves.    However,  the 
discourse  theory  content  is  new  to  most  of  them  and  difficult  to 
explain.    Asking  students  who  had  come  in  for  help  in  mechanics  or 
organization  about  the  nature  of  the  assignment  revealed  in  almost 
every  case  that  they  had  not  understood  what  it  was  they  were  supposed 
to  do.    In  these  cases,  ti/toring  on  the  form  of  the  paper  would  not 
help  with  the  underlying  lack  of  understanding.    It  would  seem  from 
the  responses  of  these  students  that  some  of  the  part-time  Freshman 
English  faculty  are  not  successful  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the 
aims  and  modes  to  the  students.    When  these  students  come  to  the  Lab 
for  tutoring  their  most  immediate  concern  is  with  the  mechanics  and 
form  of  the  paper.    Most  students  and  tutors  seemed  satisfied  if  the 
paper  contained  no  mistakes  in  mechanics  or  syntax.    Many  students 
come  into  the  Lab  just  before  a  paper  is  due  to  have  it  proofread  by 
a  tutor.    These  students  are  generally  in  a  hurry  and  do  not  want  to 
discuss  the  content  or  structure  of  their  paper,  just  have  it  proofed 
for  spelling,    punctuation,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  these*  factors  combine  to  push  the  orientation  cf  the  Lab 
toward  concern  with  mechanics.    In  addition,  the  Freshman  English 
raculty  consider  that  the  orientation  of  the  D.S.  Lab  should  be  to- 
ward mechanics.    They  report  that  when  they  send  students  to  the  Lab 
who  have  problems  in  mechanics  they  expect  to  see  improvement  whereas 
when  students  go  to  the  Lab  for  help  with  content  and  coherence  their 
expectations  are  not  as  high.    This  emphasis  on  mechanics  is  implied 
in  the  way  that  many  Freshman  English  teachers  deal  with  students. 
If  they  have  few  problems  with  mechanics,  they  will  tutor  them  them- 
selves.   If,  however,  they  have  major  problems  with  mechanics,  they 
will  send  them  to  the  D.S.  Lab  for  help.    The  D.S.  administrators 
feel  that  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Freshman  English  teachers 
is  mistaken  and  unfortunate.    Given  the  nature  of  the  task,  it  is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  empirically  tne  effectiveness  of  the  tutoring 
Lab  in  dealing  with  problems  of  content  and  coherence.    It  is  possi- 
ble to  say  that  most  of  the  students  interviewed  who  had  been  to  the 
Lab  felt  that  it  had  helped  them,  and  that  most  Freshman  English 
teachers  felt  the  Lab  did  a  good  job  in  helping  students  with  problems 
in  mechanics. 

However,  a  small  group  of  students,  about  8  to  12%,  failed  to 
show  much  progress,  either  in  the  regular  classroom,  or  in  the  tutor- 
ing Lab.    It  was  as  though  these  students  faced  problems  which  were 
qualitatively  different  from  the  problems  faced  by  other  students. 
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During  tutoring  sessions  in  which  the  researcher  served  as  tutor, 
some  students  showed  a  surprising  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  certain 
ideas.    These  were  students  who  seemed  to  be  of  normal  intelligence 
and  were  perceived  to  be  competent  in  communicating  verbally.  None- 
theless, certain  suggestions  about  how  they  night  go  about  writing 
seemed  to  leave  them  confused  or  disinterested.    Generally,  students 
in  tutoring  reacted  positively  to  suggestions;  occasionally,  they 
reacted  negatively,  but  a  few  students  gave  no  reaction  except  a  pas- 
sive blank  look.    Questioning  the  student  often  revealed  that  they 
could  not  repeat  the  gist  of  what  had  just  been  said,  even  though  they 
had  indicated  that  they  understood.    A  possible  explanation  is  that 
these  students,  for  whatever  reason,  have  not  developed  the  ability  to 
switch  easily  into  a  schema  for  writing.    Often  these  students'  writing 
is  marked  by  a  lack  of  clear  reference  and  problems  in  contextual izing 
what  is  said.    It  is  as  if  they  had  not  changed  completely  from  the 
schema  of  ordinary  speech  to  that  of  written  discourse.    Something  in 
the  way  some  students  characteristically  tried  to  gloss  over  the  prob- 
lem or  hurry  on  indicated  that  they  were  at  least  partially  aware  of 
the  problem.    But  as  with  those  exhibiting  invisibly  rule-based  dialect 
interference,  their  recognition  that  they  were  not  using  standard  form 
led  to  stilted  and  confused  writing. 

For  example,  R.  came  to  the  turoring  lab  for  help  with  a  Fresh- 
man English  paper  assignment.    As  she  was  working  on  the  "B"  contract  • 
level,  she  was  expected  to  understand  the  mode  and  aim  of  her  paper. 
In  this  case,  the  mode  was  to  be  classification  and  the  aim  was  op- 
tional but  was  to  be  stated.    In  the  initial  tutoring  session,  R.  re- 
vealed that  she  did  not  really  understand  the  classification  mode.  The 
observer/tutor  explained  the  mode  of  classification,  making  reference 
to  the  text  and  underlining  key  phrases  in  the  student's  text.  Although 
R.  indicated  that  she  understood,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  confused 
about  something  but  could  not  articulate  it.    The  next  step  was  to 
help  R.  select  a  topic  from  the  reader  on  which  to  write  her  paper. 
There  was  a  selection  on  the  use  of  four-letter  words  which  she  felt 
would  make  a  good  topic  for  a  persuasive  paper.    The  tutor  talked  to  her 
for  a  f *w  minutes  about  the  possibilities  for  organizing  such  a  paper, 
pointing  out  the  possibilities  for  classification.    R.  indicated  that 
she  understood  and  left  with  the  tutor  feeling  that  the  prospects  for 
a  good  paper  were  rather  good. 

When  R.  returned  after  two  days,  the  tutor  was  very  surprised  to 
find  that  the  paper  reflected  almost  nothing  of  what  had  been  said 
in  the  previous  session  on  the  stimulus  essay.    The  paper  was  modeled 
on  the  thesis  and  suoport  form  taug^    in  the  developmental  studies 
classes.    The  first  paragraph  was  a  concise  enumeration  of  what,  points 
would  be  made.    There  were  the  three  supporting  paragraphs  and  a  brief 
conclusion.    There  were  no  spelling  or  punctuation  errors  and  no  run-on 
or  fragmented  sentences.    There  were  two  serious  errdrs  in  syntax:  "if 
the  use  of  the  bad  four  letter  words  are  often  used  by  some  men..." 
Given  the  lack  of  other  mechanical  errors  and  rule-based  dialect  inter- 
ference, these  constructions  could  be  due  to  invisibly  rule-based 
dialect  interference  causing  confusion  in  R.'s  composing.    The  coher 
ence  problems  are  harder  to  specify  given  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  the  perception  of  coherence  is  based  upon.    The  fourth  paragraph 
contained  the  dearest  example  of  a  break  in  coherence: 
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Finally,  people,  in  their  use  of  four-letter  words, 
lack  aesthetic  sensitivity.    They  seem  to  ignore 
or  be  unaware  of  the  aesthetic  use  of  the  English 
language.    Furthermore,  they  are  degrading  them- 
selves by  using  the  bad  four-letter  words.  There- 
fore, they  miss  the  challenge  of  developing  a  more 
beautiful  way  of  speaking. 

The  use  of  "Furthermore"  and  "Therefore"  implies  a  loqical  or 
obvious  connection  between  lack  of  aesthetic  speech  and  degrada- 
tion.   However,  these  two  concepts  are  not  elements  of  enough  schema 
in  common  to  be  connected  without  some  elaboration  and  argumentation. 
(At  least  this  is  true  in  the  schema  systems  of  most  Anglo  English 
teachers.)    It  would  seem  that  in  R.'s  schema  system  these  elements 
are  related,  and  she  is  assuming  this  relationship  to  all  others  who 
might  read  this  paper.    Seemingly,  R.  does  no*,  realize  that  she  must^ 
make  these  relationships  clear  to  those  who  may  not  share  her  specific 
schema  systeu.    The  knowledge  to  do  this  would  consist  of  another 
schema,  to  be  put  to  use  when  writing  in  the  key  of  school.  This 
paper  was  approved  for  submission  by  one  of  the  regular  tutors  and 
accepted  by  R.'s  instructor.  ( 

It  seems  clear  that,  despite  the  genuine,  determined  and  goou 
faith  effort  put  forth  by  the  faculty  and  tutors  involved  in  trying 
to  help  the  student  with  marginal  writing  skills,  institutional  and^ 
social  factors  mediate  against  their  efforts  to  solve  some  students1 
problems  with  coherency  in  writing. 

A  Theoretical  Digression  on  Knowledge  Frames  and  Writing 

The  question,  "Why  do  some  students  exhibit  lack  of  coherence 
in  writing  even  though  they  can  communicate  orally?"    will  require 
much  further  work  to  answer  with  any  real  authority.    However,  in 
analyzing  and  thinxing  about  the  data,  several  themes  began  to  emerge. 
This  is  not  a  theoretical  construct  which  was  elaborated  a  priori  and 
then  "tested"  in  the  field.    Rather,  it  is  an  explanacion,  derived  from 
the  empirical  data  and  the  literature  on  culture,* cognition  and  writ- 
ing in  interaction.    It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  further 
work,  not  hypothesis  testing  buc  generating  theories  grounded  in  em- 
pirical data. 

The  thrust  of  the  phenomenological  tradition  of  sociology  is  that 
the  relationships  which  obtain  within  a  society  provide  a  framework 
for  understanding  "objective"  reality  and  that  this  framework  is 
"objectivated"  in  language  (See  G.  B?teson,  1972:    177-193;  E.  Goffman, 
1974:    2-8).    From  the  combination  of  this  idea  with  Gregory  Bateson's 
notion  of  metacommunicative  frames,  Erving  Goffman  derived  the  notions 
of  "primary  frames"  and  "keyings."    Goffman  introduces  the  notion  of 
primary  frameworks  with: 

When  an  individual  in  our  Western  society  recognizes 
a  particular  event,  he  tends,  whatever  else  he  does, 
to  imply  in  his  response  (and  in  effect  employ)  one 
or  more  frameworks  or  schemata  of  interpretation  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  called  primary.    I  say  primary  be- 
cause application  of  such  a  framework  or  perspective 
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is  seen  by  those  who  apply    t  as  not  depending  or 
harking  back  to  some  prior  or  'original*  interpre- 
tation; indeed  a  primary  framework  is  one  that  is 
seen  a  rendering  what  would  otherwise  be  a  meaning- 
less aspect  of  the  scene  into  something  that  is 
meaningful 


Within  these  two  broad  classes  of  frames  there  are  others  of 
various  types  and  degrees  of  organization.    The  overall  system  of 
frames  employed  by  a  group  constitutes  an  important  aspect  of  their 
culture,  functioning  as  a  belief  system.    Goffman  points  out  that 
"we  can  hardly  glance  at  anything  without  applying  a  primary  frame- 
work, thereby  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  occurred  before  and  ex- 
pectations of  what  is  likely  to  happen  now"  (1974:    38).    This  descrip 
tion  will  sound  familiar  to  students  of  the  reading  process  as  it 
closely  resembles  Keneth  Goodman's  description  of  what  goes  on  in 
reading. 

To  this  concept  of  primary  framework,  Goffman  adds  the  motion 
of  various  "keys."    A  "key"  is  a  "set  of  conventions  by  which  a  given 
activity,  one  already  meaningful  in  terms  of  some  primary  framework, 
is  transformed  into  something  patterned  on  this  activity  but  seen  by 
the  participants  as  something  quite  else"    (1974:    43).    During  play, 
for  example,  the  participants  knew  that  they  are  to  systematically 
alter  their  interpretations  of  what  is  going  on  and  behave  accordingly 
until  the  cue  is  given  that  play  has  ended.    Goffman  discusses  five 
types  of  keyings:    1)  make  believe,  which  includes  playfulness, 
fantasy  and  drama,  2)  contests,  which  includes  sports,  3)  ceremonials, 
4)  technical  redoings  which  includes  practice,  demonstrations,  replay, 
role-playing,  and  experiment,  5)  regrounding,  such  as  penance  or 
apprenticeship  where  what  is  work  to  one  may  be  training  or  demonstra- 
tion of  faith  to  another.    To  this  list  it  might  be  possible  tc  add 
a  sixth  key:    schooling.    In  school,  routine  activities,  such  as  read- 
ing and  writing,  which  have  various  meanings  in  other  situations,  are 
uniformly  transformed  into  something  else:    learning  a^Wities  or 
sorting  and  selecting  functions,  depending  upon  one's  viewpo^At^ 
Routine  behavior  on  the  part  of  individuals,  such  as  talking,  bo 
movements,  systematically  paying  attention  are  interpreted  different! 
in  school  than  out  of  school.    What  is  interpreted  as  play  in  the 
schoolyard  is  interpreted  as  bad  behavior  in  the  schoolroom. 

Part  of  the  cueing  involved  in  tne  transformation  of  keying  is 
based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  discourse  associated  with  that 
particular  situation.    In  a  note,  Goffman  acknowledges  the  work  of 
sociol inguists  such  as  Dell  Byrnes  in  this  area.    The  sociolinguists 
have  evolved  several  concepts  related  to  the  variations  to  be  found 
in  discourse  patterns  associated  with  different  social  scenes.  The 
terms  "variety"  and  "register"  are  used  to  indicate  such  differences. 
A  "variety"  is  a  style  of  discourse  associated  with  a  social  group, 
such  as  Black  English,  Cajun  Creole  English,  Lawyer  English,  etc.  A 
"register"  is  a  discourse  style  associated  with  a  social  situation, 
such  as  locker  room  s^ech,  cocktail  party  speech,  business  letter  vs. 
personal  letter  writing,  etc.    In  all  these  instances  variation  is 
paradigmatic.    The  rules  involved  concern  what  elements  can  co-occur. 
Thus,  the  statements,  "Your  probability  of  success  is  extremely  remote 
'cause  ain'  no  way  yo1  gonna  make  it"  becomes  a  joke  by  shifting  from 
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one  set  of  co-occurrence  rules  to  another.    There  is,  of  course,  a 
variety  called  "academic  English"  of  which  this  report  is  one  example. 
(The  previous  sentence  will  serve  as  an  example  of  how  academic  English 
differs  from  other  forms.)    Among  and  within  each  of  these  para- 
digmatically  structured  genre  there  can  operate  rules  of  alternation. 
These  syntagmatic  rules  operate  in  the  choice  of  which  variety  to  use 
in  a  particular  situation  and  also,  at  the  level  of  performance,  which 
item  among  those  allowable  to  fill  a  particular  slot  will  be  chosen. 

One  more  theoretical  construct  will  be  needed  to  attempt  to  account 
for  the  correlation  between  the  perceived  lack  of  coherence  in  writing 
and  ethnic  and/or  socio-economic  minority  group  status.    The  fields  of 
cognitive  science  and  discourse  analysis  make  use  of  a  concept  vari- 
ously referred  to  as  frame,  script,  or  schema  theory.    Basically,  these 
theories  postulate  the  existence  of  knowledge  structures  (the  frame, 
script,  or  schema)  which  are  utilized  by  individuals  to  interpret  what 
is  going  on,  either  in  their  physical  and  social  environment  or  in  their 
participation  in  discourse.    In  this  report  the  term  schema  will  be 
used  to  encompass  all  these  various  theories,  thereby  obviating  some 
important  differences  for  the  sake  of  clarity.    Basically  a  schema  is 
"a  description  of  a  complex  object,  situation,  process  or  structure" 
(Winograd,  1977:    72).    A  schema  is  different  from  an  ordinary  defini- 
tion in  that  it  contains  "a  body  of  related  knowledge"  which  is  used 
when  the  schema  is  activated  to  make  sense  of  a  situation  or  object 
and  respond  appropriately.    Various  particular  instances  of  objects 
or  situations  can  be  checked  against  the  schema  containing  it  and  the 
differences  between  the  schema  and  the  particular  instance  noted.  Where 
there  is  no  conflict,  the  schematic  description  can  be  assured  to  per- 
tain.   Schemas*  provide  "a  guide  for  structuring  the  processes  of 
production  and  comprehension"  (Wirograd,  1977:    73).    In  comprehension, 
the  individual  assumes  the  incoming  message  to  be  made  up  of  instances 
of  known  schema  and  attempts  to  identify  them.    The  context  and 
features  of  an  utterance  trigger  the  activation  of  certain  schema  which 
are  then  checked  for  fit  against  other  parts  of  the  utterance.    In  pro- 
duction, the  individual  uses  the  relevant  schema  as  a  program  which 
contains  the  information  needed  to  construct  a  particular  utterance. 
Tnere  are  three  categories  of  schema  used  in  understanding  language, 
those  related  to  the  subject  matter,  those  related  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  communication  takes  place,  and  those  related  to  the  stan- 
dardized forms  of  discourse  available  to  the  participants. 

It  is  hypothesized  here  that  in  making  paradigmatic  selections 
among  discourse  varieties,  individuals  are  selectively  activatinj 
various  related  knowledge  schema  and  that  systems  of  these  schema  are 
related  to  the  various  frames  and  keys  discussed  above.    A  primary 
framework  would  represent  a  broad  schema  system  displaying  many  levels 
of  hierarchical  organization.    A  keying  would  involve  the  activation 
of  a  specific  sub-set  of  schemas  within  the  primary  system  which  serves 
to  modify  or  transpose  the  processes  involved  in  the  schemas  affected. 

*The  plural  "schemas"  is  used  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
"schema"  and  "schemata"  theories  which  differ  in  some  respects. 
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It  is  further  hypothesized  that  students  from  minority  etnnic  back- 
grounds possess  schema  systems  which  can  be  radically  different  in 
organization  from  the  dominant  group  at  any  or  all  of  these  levels. 

Sylvia  Scribner  (1977)  makes  a  similar  connection  in  her  analysis 
of  the  responses  to  verbal  reasoning  problems  by  persons  who  belong  to 
"traditional  or  pre-literate  cultures."    Traditional  peoples  consistent- 
ly answer  verbal  reasoning  problems  incorrectly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  researcher.    Scribner's  point  is  that  the  traditional  person,  who 
has  not  been  to  school  and  learned  the  "logical  genre"  lacks  the  appro- 
priate knowledge  schema  which  would  put  to  use  by  a  schooled  individual. 
Thus  the  traditional  respondent  frequently  cannot  assimilate  the  facts 
of  the  problem  "correctly"  or  changes  the  facts  to  fit  a  pre-existing 
schema.    The  result  is  that  it  appears  that  tne  respondent  is  being 
illogical  when  in  fact  the  answer  is  quite  logical  given  the  schema 
within  which  it  originated.    Scribner  hypothesizes  that  the  non-schooled 
subjects  may  not  have  schema  systems  which  include  the  relevant  con- 
tents or  may  not  have  received  the  cues  which  would  normally  elicit 
the  genre. 

So,  also,  it  appears  that  some  students  who  are  not  able  to  pro- 
duce "coherent"  writing  have  schema  systems  which  are  organized  in 
ways  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  assimilate  the  co-occurrence 
rules  of  the  written  genre.    This  could  be  due  to  problems  in  overall 
primary  frameworks  such  that  a  student  has  a  difficult  time  shifting 
from  his  natural  frames  into  the  key  of  school.    Or  it  could  be  that 
some  students  resist  the  implication  inherent  in  school  keying  that 
many  of  their  native  schema  and  genres  are  inferior  or  even  immoral, 
"his  could  lead  to  the  situation  of  having  the  students  with  the  most 
verbal  skill  in  their  native  genres  appear  to  be  the  least  skillful  in 
school  composition. 

There  are,  in  fact,  examples  from  the  present  study  which  seem 
to  bear  out  both  of  these  hypotheses.    The  first  is  the  very  trouble- 
some case  of  V.  who  demonstrated  her  verbal  skill  in  classroom  exchanges 
with  her  instructor.    There  is  no  doubt  from  the  response  of  the  class 
and  instructor  that  V.  was  appreciated  as  one  who  was  a  legitimate 
opponent  for  the  instructor  in  verbal  dueling.    This  particular  instruc- 
tor was  known  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit  and  wrote  professionally.  No 
other  student  was  observed  to  match  wits  with  him  verbally.    All  this 
indicates  in  V.  a  high  degree  of  verbal  fluency.    The  aggressiveness 
of  her  speech,  a  standard  feature  of  many  Black  speech  events,  may  indi- 
cate a  refusal  or  inability  to  recognize  the  school  key  and  associated 
varieties  of  discourse.    In  her  first  test  paper,  when  instructed  to 
rite  a  paragraph  with  two  different  aims  on  the  topic  of  "babies,"  V. 
evidenced  a  low  level  of  writing  skill.    The  paper  consists  of  two 
paragraphs,  one  labeled  "expressive,"  the  other  "literary."    They  are 
both  about  sixty  words  long  compared  to  one  hundred  words  average  for 
other  papers  in  this  class.    This  was  the  last  sentence:    "The  father 
are  very  fond  of  their  little  sons  but  yet  can  be  very  protective 
of  their  little  daughters."    The  "but  yet"  here  seems  to  indicate  refer- 
ence to  an  interpretive  schema  which  is  not  explicitly  manifest.  There 
is  the  implication  of  differential  status  accorded  to  baby  boys  and 
baby  girls,  but  che  reader  is  left  to  wonder  if  this  is  the  case  or  if 
the  "but  yet"  is  simply  a  mistake  in  phrasing.    Another  sentence:  "If 
it's  a  boy  or  a  girl,  the  parents  are  still  very  happy,"  raises  a 
similar  question.    Lie  use  of  "if"  and  "still"  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
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as  to  how  to  interpret  both  words.    Again  there  seems  to  be  reference 
to  something  the  reader  is  not  quite  let  in  on.    The  implication 
(inference)  that  "it"  could  be  something  other  than  a  boy  or  a  girl 
and  that  the  parents  would  be  more  pleased  if  that  were  the  case  is 
surely  unintentional.    These  problems  only  become  remarkable  when  it  is 
recalled  that  in  her  verbal  behavior  V.  did  nothing  unintentionally 
and  was  very  much  in  command.    Although  there  is  some  evidence  of 
dialect  interference,  such  as  dropped  s's  and  -ed's,  the  main  problem 
here  seems  to  revolve  around  deixis  and  structure. 

An  extreme  example  of  problems  with  deixis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writing  of  M.,  a  Black  female  about  40  years  old.    To  quote  from 
M. *s  test  two: 


Physical  Appearance: 
Physical  nature  bodily  as  opposed  to  mental  and  moral. 
Appeance  to  coming  in  sight,    semblance  outward  look 
as  show,    likeness  personal  presence. 

Then  you  get  yourself  together  aid  realize  what 
you  want.    A  good  personality  or  not.    Keep  yourself 
clean  from  bottom  to  top.    In  other  words  take  a  bath 
and  please  use  deorodrant. 

Clearly  this  writing  was  not  produced  in  accordance  with  the  schema 
which  normally  insures  reciprocity  of  perspectives  in  written  discourse. 
This  person  had  been  out  of  school  since  graduating  from  a  segregated 
high  school.    After  reading  through  the  paper  several  times  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  first  paragraph  is  a  definition  of  the  two  words  "physical 
and  "appearance."    The  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  seems  to 
be  referring  to  something  which  the  reader  has  missed.    It  is  as  though 
the  topic  "physical  appearance"  activated  a  system  of  schema  which  the 
writer  is  assuming  the  reader  shares.    What  seems  to  be  missing  is  the 
productive  schema  which  contains  the  rules  for  insuring  reciprocity 
given  the  lack  of  contextual  clues  in  written  discourse.    In  rewriting 
this  paper,  M.  prefaced  the  first  paragraph  with:    'This  is  the  meaning 
of  each  word,"  then  indented  the  definition.    In  the  second  paragraph 
she  changed  the  fragment,  "A  good  personality  or  not."  to  nA  good  per- 
sonality help  you  in  life."    Although  this  is  some  improvement,  it 
does  not  clear  up  the  problem  of  the  missing  antecedent  for  "Tnen" 
or  the  presumed  connection  between  personality  and  body  odor.  Tne 
writer  is  still  making  reference  to  schema  without  cueing  the  reader 
sufficiently  to  allow  activation  of  the  same  schema  or  even  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hypothetical  schema  modeled  on  the  writer's  implications. 

M.  reported  in  an  interview  that  she  understood  the  aims  and 
modes  after  they  were  explained  to  her  by  the  instructor.    When  asked, 
"Do  you  think  your  writing  skills  have  improved  since  you  took  the 
course?"  she  responded,  "Very  much  so."    However,  in  a  follow-up  inter- 
view, her  instructor  reported  that  she  did  not   ^ow  much  improvement 
over  the  semester.    M.  reported  going  to  the  Developmental  Studies 
tutoring  lab  and  stated  that  she  felt  they  had  been  helpful.  However 
when  asked  what  subjects  were  covered,  she  said,  "...the  subject  we 
were  talking  about  (writing).    It  had,  well  it  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  not  all  of  it."    It  would  seem  that  the  discrepancy  between  the 
approach  of  developmental  studies  tutors  and  the  Freshman  Enqlish  instruc 
tor  left  M.  somewhat  confused.  Lacking  the  appropriate  schema,  she  was 
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unable  to  assimilate  what  was  being  told  to  her. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  schemas  are  programmatic,  oriented  to 
process,  rather  than  declarative,  oriented  to  product  (see  Winograd, 
i975:    73j,  it  is  possible  tnat  the  Freshman  English  curriculum 
orientation  to  product,  dictated  by  the  mooes  approach,  mediates 
against  the  success  of  students  with  problems  involving  activation  and 
implementation  of  schemas  used  in  writing.    To  correct  this  condition 
would  necessitate  putting  more  emphasis  on  the  processes  through 
which  a  writer  is  able  to  capture  ideas  and  translate  them  into  text. 

Thus  far  this  report  has  attempted  to  present  a  description  of  the 
Freshman  English  program  which  describes  both  the  curriculum  and  the 
pedagogy  associated  with  the  course  in  a  way  which  both  gives  the  ob- 
jective features  of  its  structure  and  conveys  the  dynamics  of  the 
processes  which  came  together  with  this  course  as  a  focus.    The  descrip- 
tion has  not  moved  beyond  the  context  of  the  college  because  there  has 
been  almost  no  empirical  data  collected  which  would  allow  such  a 
description.    However,  if  this  report  is  to  have  general  significance 
it  must  deal  with  the  question:    "So  what?'1    In  order  to  interpret  the 
Freshman  English  course  in  relation  to  a  larger  context,  it  is  neces- 
sary 10  leave  the  realm  of  description  and  move  to  theory.  Specifi- 
cally, this  section  is  addressed  to  questions  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  course  in  relation  to  the  society  in  general.    These  questinos 
include  the  ways  in  which  the  content  of  the  course  has  effects  on 
the  lives  of  students  outside  the  classroom  and  the  role  of  the  course 
in  reproducing  or  failing  to  reproduce  the  existing  social  order. 

In  the  words  of  a  Freshman  English  student: 

There's  a  lot  of  string-pulling  in  business,  and  there's 
lots  of  guys  that  are  very  educated  that1 11  do  it  to  you 
if  you  don't  know  what  you1 re  doing  out  there  --  that's 
the  people  that's  gonna  run  over  the  people  that  can't 
read  and  write. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  intentions  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  the  ability  to  use  language  to  their  own  advantage  and  to 
resist  being  taker,  advantage  of  by  those  who  use  the  language.  The 
success  of  the  course  in  this  regard  is  hinted  at  in  the  following 
quotations  from  student  interviews: 

Yeah,  it  gave  me  an  insight.    It  gave  me  an  insight 
on  things  that  I've  read  that  I've  never  realized 
what  —  that  they  were  trying  to  persuade  me  or  any- 
thing like  that... Now,  when  I  read  an  article  in 
the  paper,  now  I  can  look  at  it  and  say,  "Well,  what 
are  they  trying  to  do?"    Now  I  started  reading  things 
that  I  normally  don't  read,  editorials,  you  know... 
just  to  find  out  how  they're  writing,  and  so  it 
kind  of  broadens,  I  guess,  my  reading,  makes  me  look 
at  things  that  I  never  really  looked  at  before. 

Other  students  also  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  persuasive  aim  for  the 
fi>st  time: 


It  was  the  English  class...  I  find  it  interesting. 
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'cause  I've  read  a  lot.    A  lot  of  things  I  diar.'z 
know... like  referential  and  expressive. . .and  now 

I'm  reading  this  and  it's  that  and  that  Now  I 

can  read  something  and  say,  "Yeah,  those  people 
are  just  trying  to  persuade  " 

Other  students  comment  about  the  effects  of  the  course  on  their 
writing: 

I  used  to  just  write  and  didn't  know  what  I  was 
writing.    I  didn't  have  a  set  pattern  of  what  I  was 
saying;  I  would  just  ramble  on... I  think  it  helped 
in  that  way.  ...This  one  (the  student  text  or, 
Kinneavy;  showed  me  the  elements  of  writing  and  stuff 
and  that  helped  a  lot.    It  makes  writing  not 
easier,  I  don't  know  how  to  sa>  it.    Yes,  it  has 
helped  me,  you  know,  in  understanding  the  ways  of 
writing  —  the  ways  of  influencing  —  how  to  attain  — 
reach  these  aims. 

And  even  one  student  who  saw  no  improvement  in  his  own  writing  skills 
observed  some  communications  skills  influence  from  the  curriculum: 

Interviewer:    What  do  you  think  about  the... aims 
and  modes  and  all  of  that? 
Student:    I  can  see  where  it  can  be  used. 
Interviewer:    Do  you  think  that  your  writing  has 
improved  in  the  course? 

Student:    No... But  I  suppose  that  I  could  read  an 
article  and  know  whether  it's  referential  or  not. 

How  useful  these  new-found  skills  are  in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
students  or,  more  specifically,  how  useful  they  are  in  the  students' 
attempts  to  climb  the  metaphorical  social  ladder  is  not  known.  To 
answer  this  question  would  require  a  full  scale  longitudinal  study  of 
large  proportions.    Clearly,  the  instructors  believe  that  the 
acquisition  of  these  skills  results  in  positive  effects  on  student 
lives;  this  is  the  rationale'  for  much  of  the  course.    But  the  wide 
variations  in  student  performance  in  the  course  would  point  to  a  variety 
of  effects,  dependent  on  a  number  of  variables  which  could  only  be 
spelled  out  in  the  light  of  further  ethnographic  research. 

On  the  question  of  the  reporduction  of  society,  several  things 
can  be  said.    For  one,  the  beliefs  of  several  of  the  full-time  faculty 
members  reflect  the  debates  on  school  reform  which  were  being  carried 
on  quite  visibly  during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  when  many  of 
the  staff  were  in  school  themselves.    One  consistent  theme  in  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  school  reform  was  that  the  language  curriculum 
served  to  deny  access  to  higher  education  to  those  persons  who  were 
born  into  the  working  and  lower  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  variety 
of  language  they  learned  at  home. (See  the  work  of  W.  Labov,  1969, 
1970).    As  mentioned  above,  the  authors  of  the  text  clearly  endorse 
the  position  that  students  have  a  right  to  their  own  forms  of  language. 
Th^s  position  aoes  not,  however,  rule  out  the  possibility  of  evaluating 
students  on  the  basis  of  the  language  variety  with  which  they  enter 
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the  classroom,  even  while  guaranteeing  their  right  to  speak  it.  Tne 
full-time  faculty  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  problem  in  varying  de- 
grees.   To  some,  one  of  the  prime  motivations  for  coming  to  the  com- 
munity college  was  the  opportunity  "to  get  away  from  places  where  there 
was  little  or  no  attempt  to  teach  anyone  how  to  do  what  it  was  they 
were  being  graded  on  in  the  freshman  composition  course.11 

Others  seemed  less  acutely  aware  of  this  problem  but  recognized 
it  as  a  issue  when  the  subject  was  broached.    Their  responses  would 
indicate  that  what  kept  them  from  a  clear  awareness  of  the  problem 
was  less  a  matter  of  exposure  than  of  the  traditions  of  the  English 
teaching  profession.    These  traditions  would  seem  to  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  legitimate  to  evaluate  a  person  on  the  basis  of 
how  closely  his  or  her  language  use  fits  the  pattern  valued  by  the 
English  teacher.    Operating  under  this  assumption  it  is  reasonable  to 
assign  low  grades  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  grammar  and 
syntax.    Since  it  is  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  upper  classes 
which  is  valued,  members  of  the  lower  classes  can  expect  to  be  given 
lower  grades.    This  is  so  even  though  the  language  variety  they  use 
cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  any  less  value  by  any  objective 
criteria.    (See  Labov,  1969,  1971).    For  example,  the  following 
writing  samples  were  collected  and  evaluated  by  English  teachers  who 
did  not  teach  Freshman  English: 

A.  (Town)   is  a  very  nice  place  to  live.    I  have 
stayed  here  all  my  life.    There  has  been  very  nice  times 
here  in  (town)  .    The  weather  for  now  is  great.  My 
mother  has  told  me  that  (town)  has  grown  a  lots  since 
her  childhood.    I  hope  that  when  my  children  grow  up 
there  will  still  be  beautiful  scenery  around.  For 

the  people  in  (town)  some  or  good  and  some  or  lousy. 

B.  My  name  is  Bobbie  Jean  Smith,  and  I  am  graduating 
from  the  university  in  August  1980.    My  major  is  special- 
izing in  the  Natural  Sciences  department  under  clothing 
and  textiles.    In  the  future  I  hope  to  find  a  job  in 

or  dealing  with  fashion  design,  buyer,  or  an  area  man- 
agership.   I  do  like  to  travel  and  meet  people  which 
proves  to  be  an  exciting  career  in  itself.    I  feel  that 
what  ever  I  seek  in  the  future  will  be  challenging  and 
interesting.    I  also  feel  the  world  is  full  of  many 
opportunities,  and  one  can  seek  to  fulfil  whatever  dreams 
he  wishes  too.    Hopefully,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  I 
will  have  interviewed  with  many  different  companies  and 
have  found  the  right  job  that  the  future  holds  for  me. 
I  do  hope  that  the  world  will  be  in  a  better  economic 
situation,  where  people  will  not  have  to  struggle  to 
seek  their  dreams  and  goals.    Maybe,  we  will  seek  a 
President  that  will  straignten  out  the  many  pressures 
of  the  world.    I  do  feel  that  no  matter  what  everyone 
will  cope  and  learn  how  to  survive  in  today1 s  world. 
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The  student  who  produced  sample  A  received  recommendations  to  take  the 
first  developmental  studies  writing  course.    The  student  who  produced 
sample  B  received  no  recommendation  for  developmental  studies.  Clearly, 
these  recommendations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  features  which  are  re- 
lated to  differing  language  varieties.    If  manuscript  conventions  are 
ignored  and  only  content  is  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  authors 
message  is  much  more  clearly  conveyed  in  sample  A  than  in  sample  B. 
Sample  A  is  focused,  concise  and  to  the  point,  whereas  sample  B  is  un- 
focused and  wanders  especially  at  the  end  which  seems  to  have  been 
tacked  on  to  satisfy  the  length  requirement.    The  most  obvious  thing 
about  these  samples  is  that  one  was  produced  by  a  person  who  was  fluent 
in  the  valued  academic  style  (106  credit  hours)  while  the  other  was 
produced  by  a  person  belonging  to  an  ethnic  minority. 

Given  that  this  type  of  evaluation  is  a  normal,  legitimized  way 
of  proceeding  in  typical  English  classes,  the  Question  is,  "What  is  the 
practice  in  the  composition  course  under  investigation?"    The  answer 
is  necessarily  partial.    It  was  not  possible  to  observe  the  full  range 
of  part-time  teachers  teaching  Freshman  English.    The  only  group  for 
which  it  was  possible  to  gather  adequate  data  on  this  question  was  the 
full-time    faculty.    Inferences  can  be  drawn  from  grading  protocols 
which  indicate  that,  for  the  full-time  faculty,  evaluation  is  carried 
out  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  their  stated  position  on  language 
varieties  than  was  evidenced  in  the  examples  above.    When  asked  to 
evaluate  an  example  of  student  writing  which  contained  both  mechanical 
and  coherence  problems  (here  "coherence  problems"  means  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  what  the  author  was  trying  to  say  due  to  uncon- 
nected and  wandering  sentences  ),  these  instructors  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  mechanical  problems  and  concentrated  instead  on  coherence. 
One  instructor  made  no  corrections  or  mrks  on  the  paper  but  instead 
wrote  a  note  asking  the  student  to  come  in  for  a  conference.  He 
explained  the  lack  of  marking  by  saying  that  the  student's  coherence 
problems  were  more  important  and  that  he  was  afraid  that  emphasis  on 
mechanics  would  detract  from  concern  with  coherence.    Another  of  the 
curriculum  designers  did  mark  mechanical  errors  but  only  after  reading 
through  the  paper  twice,  and  even  then  in  the  manner  of  someone  who  is 
doodling  while  pondering  an  important  question.    After  thinking  for 
several  moments,  he  wrote  extensive  marginal  conments  indicating  ways 
in  which  he  thought  the  student  could  make  the  paper  more  coherent. 
He  also  indicated  that  he  would  ask  the  student  to  come  in  for  a 
conference.    In  both  cases,  these  instructors  included  positive  comments 
about  the  paper,  even  though    it  was  obviously  not  up  to  their  standards 
for  acceptance. 

Another  facet  of  the  question  of  the  reproduction      concerns  the 
unofficial  but  acknowledged  and  implied  intent  of  the  course  to 
"broaden"  the  students  in  the  sense  of  expanding  frames  of  reference, 
of  making  them  more  "aware."    This  intention  is  based  on  the  belief 
held  by  the  full-time  faculty  that  the  development  of  rhetorical  skill 
involves  more  than  just  learning  to  write  well.    The  full-time  faculty 
feel  that  learning  to  present  ideas  in  a  way  that  is  clear  to  others 
involves  the  development  of  the  capacity  to  go  beyond  personal  interests, 
to  be  able  to  put  one's  self  in  anotner's  shoes  and  thereby  develop  a 
sense  that  transcends  the  narrow  interests  of  the  individual.  Accord- 
ing to  this  tradition,  which  is  widespread  in  varying  strengths,  and 
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guises  among  English  teachers  the  development  of  tms  sense  makes  tue 
individual  a  better  person  by  allowing  him  or  her  to  gain  some 
measure  of  insight  into  the  universal  principles  which  guiae  the  proper 
organization  of  everything  involving  man  and  nature,    in  the  Fresh- 
man English  course  this  intention  has  been  piayed  down,  especially  in 
comparison  with  courses  which  rely  on  models  from  the  classics  of 
literature  for  .tudent  emulation. 

One  reason  for  tne  lack  of  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  the  course 
is  that,  although  the  faculty  carry  the  tradition  in  which  these  ideas 
are  based,  they  are  not  fully  aware,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  ideas. 
This  was  evidenced  in  the  difficulty  most  of  them  had  in  putting  into 
words  the  intentions  of  the  course  in  this  regard.    Although  they 
sought  to  explain  why  they  thought  the  course  could  improve  individuals, 
only  rarely  could  they  go  beyond  the  beliefs  already  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  development  of  thinking  and  communication  skills.  A 
typical  response  was,  "Well,  you  know,  the  whole  idea  about  the  liberal 
arts  and  developing  the  whole  person." 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
humanistic  "sense"  is  that  it  is  just  this  sort  of  idealist  monism 
which  often  serves  as  the  rationale  for  courses  which  are  ultimately 
repressive.    When  the  intent  to  develop  this  sense,  whether  an  objec- 
tive fact  or  not,  is  turned  into  an  excuse  for  evaluation  of  student 
performance   based  on  the  criteria  implied,  the  course  begins  to  repro- 
duce the  existing  social  order,  because  the  criteria  implied  are 
always  those  which  already  match  the  varieties  of  the  upper  classes. 
For  these  reasons,  the  humanistic  goals  of  the  faculty  have  been  made 
secondary  to  the  more  utilitarian  goals  enumerated  above.    Some  members 
of  the  faculty  are  acutely  aware  of  this  problem. 

Some  members  of  the  faculty  are  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  evaluation  of  students  based  on  the  standard  of  the 
variety  of  language  used  by  the  members  of  the  upper  classes.  However, 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  devise  a  way  to  circumvent  this  problem  entirely. 
They  hope  that  by  providing  flexibility  and  opportunities  for  revision 
together  with  the  non-graded  writing  assignments  they  are  able  to  counter 
the  more  pernicious  effects  of  evaluation.    This  hope  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  provision  of  more  time  will  allow  students  to  "catch  up" 
with  those  who  are  already  at  an  adequate  level  of  proficiency.  Under- 
lying this  hope  is  the  assumption  that  the  evaluation  of  student  writing 
and  the  assignment  of  grades  on  the  basis  of  an  external  standard  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  the  English  composition  course.    This  assump- 
tion is  at  the  base  of  many  practices  in  most  pedagogical  systems,  but 
is  not  a  logical  consequence  of  the  nature  of  learning  unless  it  is 
admitted  that  pedagogic  action  is  a  legitimate  form  of  symbolic 
violence  (see  P.  Bcjrdiem,  1977).    In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
about  the  learning  process  that  requires  that  a  student  be  evaluated 
against  a  standard.    Only  when  the  social  function  of  the  course  is  to 
maintain  an  arbitrary  cultural  standard  as  the  standard  is  it  necessary 
to  impose  an  external  evaluational  criteria  on  student  learning.  Quotes 
from  interviews  with  M.  given  in  the  section  on  the  development  of  the 
curr.culum  reveal  his  concern  with  this  issue.    As  he  said,  "Why 
give  them  a  grade  at  all?"   However,  K.  was  not  able  to  maintain  control 
of  the  curriculum.    There  has  been  a  steady  movement  away  from  the  most 
radical  elements  of  the  early  course.    Although  these  moves  are  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  the  demands  of  "the  real  world,"  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  the  result  of  the  demands  of  a  very  specific  world. 
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TECHNICAL  WRITING 


Overview 

Technical  Writing  is  a  course  in  the  English  program  which  is 
required  in  programs  of  study  for  an  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree 
in:    Accounting,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Automotive  Tech- 
nology, Building  Trades,  Business  Management,  Data  Processing,  Drafting 
and  Design  Technology,  Fire  Protection  Technology,  human  Services,  and 
Insurance,  Land  Surveying  Technology,  Mid-Management,  Offset  Printing 
and  Welding,    Freshman  English  is  the  prerequisite  for  Technical  Report 
Writing;  together  these  courses  meet  the  total  English  requirement  for 
the  above-listed  vocational/technical  programs. 

Technical  Writing  is  only  generally  described  here.    Its  prerequi- 
site, included  in  this  study,  is  Freshman  English;  we  chose  to  continue 
to  investigate  a  major  research  issue  of  intra-  and  inter-program  coher- 
ence.   Two  Technical  Writing  courses  were  observed  during  one  summer 
semester  and  interviews  conducted  with  the  instructors  and  five  students; 
a  third  Technical  Writing  instructor  was  interviewed  about  major  research 
issues  —  knowledge  of  prerequisites,  relationships  to  program  majors 
requiring  Technical  Writing,  and  student  population  and  abilities  to  com- 
plete assigned  work. 

Intra-Program  Coherence 

Two  instructors,  in  interview  and  by  observation,  were  unclear  as 
to  the  specific  prerequisites.    In  one  instance,  the  instructor  indica- 
ted to  the  class,  on  the  first  day,  that  Freshman  English  I  and  II 
(two  semesters  of  English)  were  prerequisites  for  the  course;  the  class 
corrected  the  error.    In  another,  the  instructor,  in  interview,  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  a  prerequisite  and  had  no  knowledge  of  routes  by 
which  students  would  enter  the  course:    "I'm  not  sure  because  they  haven't 
passed  around  any  prerequisite  sheets... and  I'm  sure  the  counselors  have 
no  idea  what's  in  the  course,  you  know  someone  in  another  field." 

In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  that  existed  among  instructors  as 
to  knowledge  of  prerequisites,  there  was  further  evidence  of  some  slack 
in  intra-program  coherence:    there  were  few  precautions  taken  to  guard 
against  student  enrollment  in  the  writing  course  without  having  taken 
Freshman  English  I.    In  fact,  many  students  appeared  to  be  taking  this 
course  at  different  points  along  their  degree  routes,  with  no  concern 
for  the  sequencing  other  than  meeting  all  degree  course  requirements 
sometime  before  graduation  (whether  that  graduation  is  at  the  research 
site  or  at  a  university). 

Further,  a  major  assignment  --  that  of  writing  ak deductive  paragraph 
and  an  inductive  paragraph,  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and 
(in  the  instructor's  opinions)  responsible  for  a  major  share  of  the  attri- 
tion early  in  the  semester  can  be  linked  to  no  other  former  experiences, 
technical  writing  experiences,  or  vocational/technical  demands.    The  in- 
ductive paragraph  is  more  difficult  to  write  than  is  a  deductive 
(according  to  the  instructors);  even  the  author  of  the  text  comments  that 
students  likely  will  use  an  inductive  paragraph  only  infrequently  (the 
insinuation  is  that  inductive  paragraphs  are  rarely  used  in  technical 
writing).    In  fact,  the  term  inductive  and  the  paragraph  type  are  not 
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mentioned  agair  in  tne  text.    In  addition,  it  is  clear  to  an  observer 
that  no  preparation  for  paragraph  writing  is  made  at  all  in  the  tech- 
nical writing  course,  and  to  begin  the  work  with  this  demand  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  further  consideration.    Freshman  English  does  not  require 
the  writing  of  an  inductive  paragraph,  further  drawing  out  questions  about 
its  relative  value  to  the  course      particularly  in  light  of  the  reper- 
cussions it  appears  to  have  on  students. 

Inter-Program  Coherence 


The  course  document  for  Technical  Writing  defined  as  the  purpose 
of  the  course:    "...to  give  the  student  the  necessary  tools  to  enable 
him  to  handle  competently  any  technical  communication  he  might  encounter 
in  a  job.    Ability  to  write  a  clear,  concise  report  which  takes  the  audi- 
ence into  consideration,  and  skill  in  oral  communication  will  lead  to 
advancement  into  one's  chosen  field."    These  aims  were  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  writing  of  a  series  of  papers  and  the  presentation  of  one  or 
more  oral  reports. 

And  while  there  was  some  indication  from  the  purpose  statement  and 
additional  evidence  from  the  course's  position  in  the  technical/vocational 
prerequisites,  there  was  mixed  opinion  among  the  instructors  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  student's  decision  upon  a  vocational  goal  or  interest. 
One  instructor  announced  to  class  on  the  first  day  that  "unless  they  had 
a  field  that  they  were  interested  in  and  were  wanting  to  do  some  think- 
ing. .  .about.  .  .that  they  probably  would  not  get  very  much  from. . .class. " 
This  same  instructor  noted  in  interview  that 

...every  assignment  from  the  very  beginning  is  job- 
related.    And  the  people  that  don't  have  a  field  or  a 
job  or  something  they're  interested  in  usually  drop 
out,  in  the  beginning. 

But  yet  another  instructor  did  not  perceive  that  a  serious  interest  in  a 
specific  field  of  work  was  a  prerequisite  for  positive  course  work. 

Student  Population 

Student  population  for  these  courses  was  characterized  by  a  more 
youthful  group  than  is  typical  of  the  national  community  college  student 
(28).    Each  observed  class  reflected  an  average  age  of  23;  the  ethnic 
mix  was  heavily  Anglo,  about  10%  Hispanic,  and  about  3%  Black.  Because 
the  course  transfers  to  local  universities  and  colleges,  many  of  the 
students  were  co-enrolled  at  a  nearby  university  or  were  preparing  to 
enter  there  in  the  next  few  semesters. 

Instructors  noted  that  attrition  at  local  colleges  and  universities, 
where  some  of  the  part-time  instructors  taught,  was  normally  immediate  — 
just  after  the  first  day  or  so  and  course  goals,  objectives,  and  assign- 
ments had  been  discussed.    At  the  research  sites,  however,  faculty  per- 
ceptions were  that  personal  and  financial  demands,  in  combination  -- 
often  times      with  feelings  about  inabilities  to  do  the  work  were  the 
primary  causes  of  attrition.    (Our  own  work  with  attrition  supported  this 
hypothesis.) 

Attrition  was  a  recognized  problem;  some  proactive 'efforts  to  com- 
bat it  were  evident.    Faculty  mentioned  that  staff  development  workshops 
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provided  strategies  for  motivating  students  --  e.g.,  learning  students' 
names  and  calling  them  at  home  when  they  missed  class  to  tell  them  that 
tney  were  missed  and  to  give  them  their  assignments  were  positive  motiva- 
tional strategies.    But  when  students  were  frequently  absent,  instructors 
used  other  tactics  to  encourage  return  to  class:    "I'd  rather  talk  to 
tnem  about  the  time  they've  already  invested  in  the  course,  the  benefits 
they  can  get  from...11  remaining  in  the  course.    Another  noted:  "I'll 
tell  them  that  if  they  don't  come  back  to  class,  I'll  drop  them.  And 
they  know  I'm  not  blind.    That  helps  a  lot."    We  assume  that  it  only 
"helps"  those  students  who  have  other  reasons  for  missing  class  than 
deciding  to  attempt  the  course  at  a  later  date  or  with  another  instructor 
(see  Attrition  chapter;. 

Instructors  commented  that  they  believed  most  of  the  students  who 
are  unsuccessful  in  this  course  are  characterized  by  frequent  absences 
and/or  impatience.    Our  observations  and  interviews,  however,  noted  that 
many  students  had  never  written  a  research  paper,  did  not  have  the 
skills  of  referencing  materials,  had  not  taken  the  Freshman  English  course; 
tnese  former  experiences  should  have  been  contributing  factors  to  the  pre- 
viously-mentioned characteristics.    The  instructors  noted  that  during 
the  summer  session,  when  the  course  material  was  highly  compressed,  the 
students  had  the  most  difficulty  with  the  assigned  work.    More  often, 
tne  instructors  mentioned  that  students  lacked  motivation  and  persistence, 
that  the  material  was  not  too  difficult.    However,  instructors  did  cite 
the  incredible  range  of  abilities  in  classes  as  further  evidence  of 
multiple  problematic  factors  in  attrition.    Given  the  requirements  for 
enrollment  --  successfully  meeting  prerequisites  and  attaining  sophomore 
level  standing  —  these  incredible  ranges  are  curious. 

There  were  constant  reminders  of  approaching  deadlines  for  meeting 
course  requirements,  reminders    to  use  appropriate  and/or  supplemental 
materials  to  meet  standard  writing  formats;  instructors  noted  that  these 
reminders  were  imperative  for  combatting  the  imoatience  and  lack  of 
persistence  demonstrated  by  the  students.    They  further  demonstrated  their 
interest  in  the  students  by  being  available  to  students  (office  hours 
were  announced  and  some  instructors  offered  students  their  home  numbers), 
by  encouraging  students  to  express  any  dissatisfactions  with  their 
recorded  grades,  by  making  the  effort  to  learn  the  names  of  students 
and  about  their  career  interests,  and  by  designing  student-interest  examples 
for  the  illustration  of  course  concepts  and  assignments. 

There  was  a  vague  sense  that  student  reading  and  writing  abilities 
had  declined  over  the  last  several  years  and  that  side  ranges  of  abili- 
ties were  evident  in  each  class. 

Instructor  perceptions  were  that  1  very  few  of  the  people  who  stay 
with  technical  writing  have  serious  writing  problems." 
Presently,  there  are  efforts  to  refer  students  with  writing  problems  to 
the  developmental  writing  lab;  instructors  note  that  when  the  students 
are  motivated  enough  to  go  to  the  lab,  they  "generally  improve."  However, 
there  are  no  mechanisms  currently  in  place  that  are  used  to  expedite 
student  referrals  and  guarantee  that  instructors  will  be  informed  of 
their  attendance  and  progress. 

Instructors  noted,  specifically,  that  older  students  produced 
better  work  and  worked  harder  than  the  more  youthful  groups;  their 
ability  primarily  was  attributed  to  "maturity  and  better  background  at 
the  elementary  and  high  school  level  'back  then*.  "There  was  no  clear 
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faculty  perception  that  ethnicity  affected  demonstrated  ability,  One 
instructor  did  note  that  "Hispanics  appear  to  have  a  work  ethic"  that 
was  "sort  of  akin  to  the  19th  century  Anglo  one,  and  they  believe  that 
if  they  work  very,  very  hard  they  can  find  a  place  in  the  mainstream 
culture  and  make  it." 

By  and  large,  reasons  for  attrition  were  perceived  as  ability- 
generated.    The  college  "...is  an  open  admissions  school  and... it  offers 
the  status  of  college  :ducation.    And  we  attract  a  lot  of  people  who... 
are  really  not  capable  of  finishino  the  work... I 'm  sure  it's  a  very  frus 
trating  experience."    Again,  it  is  curious  that  the  inabilities  that 
they  identify  are  so  pronounced  if  it  is  true  that  students  have  com- 
pleted the  prerequisites  for  the  course  or  have  completed  the  hours 
that  would  provide  them  with  sophomore  level  status.    It  would  appear 
that  this  evidence  would  provide  the  impetus  to  further  investigate  how 
these  students  arrived  in  that  class. 

Course  Requirements 

The  course  was  designed  as  a  workload  and  grade  contracting  system 
students  contract  with  the  instructor  for  the  grade  they  want.    The  Unit 
Objectives  necessary  for  the  minimal  acceptable  workload  (i.e.,  for  a 
grade  of  "C  included:    assignments  stressing  the  use  of  deductive  vs. 
inductive  reasoning;  technical  definition;  the  writing  of  instructions, 
letters  of  incu:^y,  and  progress  reports;  using  graphic  illustrations 
and  the  writing  of  technical  reports.    The  oral  requirement  necessitates 
the  presentation  of  a  10-3  5  minute  speech  on  a  topic  of  general  interest 
to  a  specific  group  (e.g.,  the  Jaycees  or  the  PTA). 

In  order  to  receive  a  grade  of  "B,"  the  "C"  requirements  must  be 
fulfil  lea  plus  a  20-minute  talk  or  demonstration  to  the  class  on  some 
aspect  of  the  student's  current  job  or  field  of  study  must  be  presented. 

Requirements  for  an  "A"  included  the  writing  of  a  500-700  word 
article  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the  student  which  followed  the  format 
of  a  trade  journal  or  newsletter  from  the  student's  area  of  interest. 
In  addition,  "B"  and  "C"  level  requirements  must  be  met.. 

The  student  was  eligible  to  receive  one  or  two  other  grade  classi- 
fications, "I"  (Incomplete)  or  "W"  (Withdraw)  if  he  did  not  complete  a 
minimum  of  five  of  the  unit  objectives  (basic  techniques,  technical 
letters,  informal  reoorts,  oral  reporting  and  illustrations).    If  the  , 
student  did  not  complete  at  least  Unit  5  by  the  last  day  to  withdraw, 
the  handout  indicated  that  he  would  be  dropped  from  the  course  and 
receive   a  "W."    In  this  instance,  then,  students  who  were  doing  un- 
satisfactory work  would  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  students 
who  had  left  the  course  for  other  reasons  and/or  their  own  volition. 
(This  indefinite  categorization  made  data  analysis  in  the  Attrition- 
Retention  study  especially  difficult.)    If  at  least  Unit  5  had  been 
completed  by  the  last  day  to  withdraw  but  the  "C"  level  requirements  had 
not  been  completed,  the  student  was  eligible  for  an  "I."  (Instructors 
had  gnave  concerns  that  students  would  not.  complete  the  work,  that  the 
MJM  grade  would  then  be  changedto  an  "F."    We  found  that  the  change 
was  effected  inconsistently;  some  "I's"  remained  on  student  transcripts 
for  several  semesters.) 

The  syllabus  for  this  course  indicated  a  uniformity  in  content 
and  structure  with  only  a  few  areas  subject  to  variation:  e.g.,  one 
instructor  manipulated  the  length  of  speeches  to  be  presented.  His 


rationale  for  shortening  the  actual  presentation  was  that  a  brief  speech 
must  be  better  organized  since  the  time  is  shortened,  the  effort  to  pre- 
pare the  outline  is  not  reduced  by  the  presentation's  brevity,  and  the 
experience  of  speaking  before  a  group  is  not  diminished  by  length  of 
time  on  one's  feet.    The  requirement  that  the  department  mandated  was 
for  the  provision  of  training  in  speaking  skills,  not  specifically  in 
speech-making;  however,  it  was  decided  that  this  process  would  offer 
students  some  speaking  time  before  an  audience.    We  noted  that  rarely 
did  students  participate  orally  in  class  w:thout  direct  prompting  from 
instructors;  therefore,  it  would  be  possible,  other  than  through  this  * 
specific  course  demand,  that  students  would  ever  speak  at  all,  and  if 
then  only  in  brier  responses  to  direct  questions.    While  instructors 
prompted  students  to  ask  questions      some  more  directly  than  others 
by  calling  upon  students  by  name  or  tossing  an  "answer"  ball  to  indi- 
vidual students  (student  must  respond  if  he  catches  the  ball  tossed 
directly  to  him  by  the  instructor),  interaction  was  not  spontaneous 
or  heavy. 

The  syllabus  was  designci  with  input  from  other  instructors  who 
would  most  likely  be  receiving  students  in  their  vocational/technical 
classes  and  from  members  of  various  vocational  advisory  boards  (familiar 
with  on-the-job  demands).    For  example,  a  request  from  the  (job) 
Placement  Officer,  supported  by  oth?r  vocation^  instructors,  formed 
the  basis  for  the  oral  presentation  requirement. 

Criteria  were  general  for  all  written  work  and  pertained  to 
acceptability;  criteria  f o  -  specific  papers  pertained  to  content.  Indi- 
vidual assignments  were  not  graded.    Rather,  each  assignment   was  marked 
with  "accepted,"  "revise,"  or  "rewrite."    To  be  accepted,  the  Daper 
must  both  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  assignment  and  be  free  of  gram- 
matical, spelling  and  punctuation  errors.    Revision  involved  a  process  of 
consultation  with  the  instructor  (or  referral  to  the  text)  to  identify 
the  problem  and  effect  a  solution,  and  then  correcting  the  problem  in 
the  paper  and  re-submitting  it.    A  rewrite  was  required  when  the  instruc- 
tor deemed  the  paper  totally  unacceptable  either  because  of  gross  tech- 
nical errors  or  a  failure  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  assignment. 
The  instructors,  presumably,  wished  to  prevent  "rush  jobs"  and  warned 
students  +hat  only  one  paper  could  be  submitted  at  a  time. 


Text 


The  textbook  required  for  the  course  was  used  as  a  lecture  guide 
as  well.    The  readability  level  was  determined  to  be  tenth  grade;  although 
tne  instructors  did  not  know  exactly  the  reading  grade  level,  they  had 
some  ideas  that  it  was  relatively  simple  to  read.    One  instructor  noted 
that  many  students  had  complained  that  the  text  was  "too  easy";  he 
translated  the  student's  message  a*  "not  helpful."   We  propose  that  the 
student(s)  may  have  been  reacting  to  a  common  assumption  about  textbooks  -- 
that  they  are  not  easy  to  read,  are  not  "supposed"  to  be  understood,  and 
that  "too  easy"  simply  characterized  the  lack  of  difficulty  the  student 
had  negotiating  :he  text.    On  the  other  hand,  the  instructor  may  have  had 
other  comments  that  students  could  not  find  useful  information  in  the 
text  to  aid  them  in  completing  their  assignmen he  clid  not  make  this 
distinction  clear,  however,  and  we  did  not  pursue  it. 

Another  instructor  did  not  value  it  as  a  text  although  bhe  believed 
it  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  prior  selection.    (As  a  part-time  instructor 
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she  felt  that  she  had  some  control  over  its  selection  as  she  had  attended 
tas>K  force  meetings  to  make  the  selection  and  currently  has  a  suggestion 
submitted  for*  next  yea^s  choice.    While  part-time  instructors  did  not 
have  control  over  text  selection,  typically,  the  small  number  of  technical 
writing  instructors  and  the  ratio  of  2-1  to  full-time,  may  have  provided 
the  part-time  status  more  leverage  than  is  granted  in  other  program 
areas.)    In  order  to  improve  chances  for  students  to  profit  by  reading 
the  present  text,  this  instructor  had  annotated  U  in  the  syllabus 
in  order  to  assist  students  in  noting  important  areas  and  most  valuable 
passages  in  the  text.    A  typical  assignment,  in  the  syllabus,  looked  like 
this: 

Write  a  technical  outline  using  either  the  Roman  numeral 
or  decimal  form.    The  outline  should  have  at  least  five 
major  sections,  and  at  least  two  of  the  sections  should 
qo  to  the  third  level  of  detail  (Sec.  4.1,  pp.  51-57). 

The  students  were  to  prepare  for  the  assignment  on  outlining  by  reading 
the  text  passages  indicated,    The  following  class  day,  the  instructor 
walked  the  class  through  planning  and  developing  an  outline  (using  stu- 
dents' topical  suggestions).    Then  students  proceeded  to  write  their  in- 
dividual outlines,  due  the  following  class  day. 

One  instructor  offered  this  comment:    "There's  really  very  little 
where  they  have  to  read  in  this  course.    I  mean,  it  would  help  if  they 
would  read  the  textbook  at  times."    From  observations  and  interviews, 
it  was  apparent  that  indeed  students  could  perform  the  activities  with- 
out reading  the  text;  in  fact,  several  students  mentioned  how  delighted 
they  were  that  the  instructor  for  their  class  outlined  the  material  so 
well  on  the  board  during  the  class  session  that  they  were  able  to  grasp 
all  of  the  material  without  reading  at  all.    That  is,  the  text,  while 
guiding  the  lecture  could  be  circumvented  by  the  students  or  used  only 
as  a  support  system,  not  a  primary  learning  tool. 

Instructors  admitted  to  no  prior  knowledge  of  reading  abilities 
of  students  in  their  classes.    Yet  the  readability  tests  on  instructor 
handouts  indicated  a  wide  range  of  reading  levels.    The  department 
syllabus  for  course  objectives  was  written  at  the  twelfth  grade  level; 
handouts  written  by  individual  instructors  --  how  grades  are  achieved 
and  class  policies  administered  --  were  consistently  written  at  the 
eighth  grade  level  (see  Appendix  A  for  readability  analysis).  They 
all  agreed  that  good  reading  skills  were  important  in  their  classes  but 
were  not  convinced  that  forewarning  of  the  reading  levels  of  their 
students  would  give  them  particularly  useful  information  about  an  indi- 
vidual student's  performance,  that  ti.e  developmental  reading  staff  woulu 
most  likely  make  the  best  use  of  that  knowledge  once  they  (the  technical 
writing  staff)  had  identified  reading  problems  in  th^-ir  students. 
There  was  no  "treating"  the  reading  prcjiem,  excppt  iOr  referring  students 
to  the  reading  lab.    One  instructor  noted  tr.^t  she  aid  not  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  relationship  between  the  student's  reading  ability  and 
negotiation  of  the  course  material  and  activities,.    In  observed  classes, 
reading  ability  was  not  sharply  defined  by  specific  demand.    Our  observa- 
tions would  indicate  that  at  least  text  reading  was  not  a  heavy  require- 
iiient. 

The  instructors  'linked  good  reading  and  writing  experiences  in  school 
to  success  in  school  and  linked  both  to  the  willingness  to  return  to  an 
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educational  environment.  They  noted  that  their  older  students  were  more 
willing  to  work  hard  and  complete  all  assignments,  including  the  reading 
assignments,  than  were  younger  students. 

Instructional  Strategies 

Writing  assignments  were  returned  to  students  promptly;  as  one 
instructor  noted:    a  delay  of  even  one  day  in  returning  the  paper  "dulls 
enthusiasm"  that  was  built  during  the  writing  activity.    Assignments  were 
due  almost  daily,  so  practice  occurred  regularly  and  often.  Dictionary 
use  was  encouraged  and  frequently  observed;  the  instructors  had  diction- 
aries available  for  student  use.    Style  manuals,  for  writing  the  compo- 
sitions, were  available  also,  but  were  less  frequently  observed  in  use. 

Instructional  strategies  generally  involved  instructor-student 
question-and-answer  activities  and  some  student  group  work.  Students 
were  encouraged  to  support  beliefs  and/or  answers  to  instructor-initiated 
questions.    Typical  class  activities  included  brief  periods  of  lecture 
at  the  beginning  of  the  class  period,  followed  by  work  sessions.  Lec- 
tures were  typically  well -organized,  with  the  use  of  the  blackboard  to 
highlight  major  points  of  interest  and/or  importance.    The  students  were 
usually  attentive,  taking  notes  from  the  board  directly,  rather  than 
taking  notes  from  the  lecture  itself.    Rarely  was  student  note- taking 
observed  when  it  was  not  teacher-initiated.    Typically,  instructors 
encouraged  student  responses:    answers  were  regarded  as  important  be- 
cause they  were  evidence  of  student  participation.    Correct  answers  were 
encouraged  by  continued  questioning  and  instructor-initiated  leading 
questions.    The  feedback  from  students  indicated  that  they  approved  of 
these  teaching  styles.    One  instructor's  conventional  style  was  appre- 
ciated for  its  thoroughness  and  the  fact  that  the  instructor  outlined 
most  of  the  important  points  on  the  board  (as  determined  by  interview 
and  analyses  of  homework  assignments).    More  animated  instructional 
strategies  were  regarded  as  interesting  showmanship  and  as  attention- 
holding  devices. 

Other  strategies  included  instruction  by  example.    Some  students 
were  given  access  to  papers  written  by  the  instructor's  former  students; 
at  the  appropriate  times,  papers  that  (in  the  instructor's  opinion)  were 
particularly  illustrative  of  the  assignment  under  discussion  were  repro- 
duced and  distributed  to  the  class.    Instructor-directed  evaluations  of 
these  papers  provided  feedback  about  these  models. 

While  library  skills  were  expected,  by  course  description,  in  com- 
pletion of  course  requirements,  instructor  attention  to  library  skill 
development  or  to  actual  library  work  was  inconsistent.    One  instructor 
commented  in  a  class  lecture:    "...investigate  sources  of  information 
other  than  your  own  personal  knowledge..."    He  questioned  students  about 
their  confidence  in  ability  to  use  the  college  library;  the  class  held 
only  about  six  or  seven  students  (from  a  class  of  22)  who  acknowledgeu 
having  that  confidence.    While  the  instructor  did  not  know  if  any  library 
tours  were  available,  he  encouraged  students  to  "get  together  with  others 
who  know  how  to  use  it,"  made  some  brief  explanations  about  the  card 
:ata1og  and  reference  section,  and  suggested  that  students  who  still  had 
questions  about  the  library  should  come  see  him  about  them. 

Another  Instructor  noted  that  while  two  weeks  were  allowed  on  the 
schedule  for  library  work  toward  the  formal  report,  it  was  common  knowl- 
edqa  that  students  typically  did  not  write  their  reports  from  sources  in 


the  library's  collection;  rather,  they  did  their  writing  from  materials 
gleaned  from  their  places  of  work,  from  other  students,  or  from  visits 
to  potential  work  sites.    Tnere  appeared  to  be  no  particular  concern 
that  the  library  time  was  re-routed;  the  intent  --  to  use  the  library  -- 
and  the  actuality  --  gathering  sources  from  other  areas  —  were  at  odds 
when  other  sources  were  acceptable  for  completing  the  assignment. 

One  instructor  noted  that  the  library  did  not  always  have  ade- 
quate materials  in  its  collection  for  student  work  there  to  be  of  the 
most  benefit;  the  overall  perception  was  that  library  work,  per  se ,  was 
not  a  high  priority.    (These  perceptions  contributed  to  the  project's 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  development  of  library  skills  were  not 
actively  encouraged  as  instructors  rarely  included  important  library 
activities  in  their  assignment;;  and  if  they  did  include  them,  they 
typically  did  not  determine  that  the  library  work  had  been  done.) 

Writing  activities  were  considered,  by  instructors,  to  be  most 
productive  when  they  were  clearly  defined  and  structured:  instructors 
provided  direction  as  to  topic,  length,  and  evaluation  criteria.  Stu- 
dents frequently  were  led  to  decisions  about  topics  within  the  general 
classroom  discussion  —  that  is,  they  typically  were  not  allowed  to 
choose  a  topic  without  teacher  input  and  direction. 

The  majority  of  the  students  had  to  revise  their  papers  frequently. 
Instructors  complained  that  students  did  not  know  how  to  use  references, 
make  footnotes,  or  annotate  references  within  their  compositions.  In 
addition  ,  students  appeared  to  have  difficulty  synthesizing  what  various 
source  materials  had  said  and  resorted  to  stringing  the  comments  one 
after  the  other. 

Discussion 

The  Technical  Writing  courses  were  important  to  this  study  as  their 
investigation  provided  data  about  intra-  and  inter-program  coherence. 
While  the  syllabus  had  been  written  from  input  of  a  general  nature  from 
other  vocational  instructors,  the  specific  applications  of  interest  were 
drawn  out  infrequently.    There  was  no  observed  gathering  of  information 
about  student  majors  or  outlining  linkages  between  former  courses  and 
Technical  Writing  or  between  Technical  Writing/concurrent  courses.  There 
were  wide  variations  in  instructors'  assumptions  of  the  relationships  of 
student  involvement  in  a  vocational/technical  area  and  his  success  in  the 
writing  course. 

There  were  obscure  links  between  Technical  Writing  and  its  pre- 
requisite, Freshman  English.    While  it  was  possible  that  many  of  the  stu- 
dents had  taken  Freshman  English  at  this  research  site  and  had  used  the 
"aims"  and  "modes"  strategy  for  writing  compositions,  the  references 
were  not  used  to  draw  connections  between  the  writing  demands  in  technical 
writing  and  similar  demands  in  the  former  course.    Many  of  the  students 
had  not  taken  Freshman  English  ct  thir  research  site,  or  in  the  college 
system,  but  rather  at  another  two  or  tour-year  institution.    What  of 
these  students  if  the  linkages  had  been  drawn  more  clearly? 

Similarly,  there  were  obscure  links  between  any  prior  preparation 
and  Technical  Writing.    It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  many  of  the  stu- 
dents had  not  written  research  papers  and/or  could  not  make  proper  use  of 
reference  materials.    Perhaps  the  prerequisite  did  not  prepare  the  stu- 
dent adequately,  or  the  variation  among  the  instruction  of  the  pre- 
requisites is  too  dramatic  to  assume  training,  or  the  students  were  able 
to  enroll  without  the  prerequisite. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LITERACY  AND  OCCUPATION:    A  STUDY  OF  LITERACY  AS  A  JOB  SKILL 


Sources  of  Data 

This  section  reports  on  a  study  of  the  office  occupations  program 
at  one  of  the  site  colleges.    Approximately  60  class  sessions  were 
observed  over  a  period  of  one  semester  (a  long  semester),  in  the  class- 
rooms of  four  office  occupations  instructors.    Other  courses  were  observed 
briefly  and  abandoned  because  of  time  constraints  and  tenuous  relevance 
to  the  aims  of  the  research.    Five  instructors  were  interviewed  formally 
on  tape,  one  interviewed  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  semester; 
other,  informal,  untaped  interviews  with  instructors  were  also  conducted. 
Fifteen  students  were  interviewed,  11  of  them  formally,  on  tape  (out  of 
a  total  of  56  stt dents  in  the  four  classes).    Casual  conversation  during 
the  observation  period  provided  much  information;  students  survey  sheets 
were  distributed  in  two  classes,  but  many  of  the  students  didn't  respond. 
When  time  allowed,  instructors  candidly  discussed  their  teaching  methods 
and  their  rationales  for  those  methods,  as  well  as  their  evaluative 
procedures.    One  "task  force"  meeting  of  full -time  faculty  was  observed 
during  the  semester.    By  far,  the  most  valuable  information  about  the 
students  and  the  program  was  gained  in  observation  and  talk  w^th  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

The  Focus  of  tte  Study 

The  office  occupations  program  seemed  to  us  an  almost  ideal  locus 
at  which  to  make  an  exploratory  investigation  of  the  consequences  for 
literacy  development  of  the  correspondence  between  labor  market  and 
vocational  program  stratification  (discussed  in  a  previous  section  of 
this  report) . 

People  who  work  in  offices,  as  clerks,  typists,  bookkeepers,  recep- 
tionists and  secretaries  are  nearly  all  women— 35  percent  of  working 
women  are  in  office  occupations,  and  79  percent  of  all  clerical  posi- 
tions are  held  by  women  (Smith,  1<>80).    In  the  office  occupations  train- 
ing program  under  discussion,  98  percent  of  the  student  enrolled  as 
majors  were  women. 

In  addition,  office  occupations  was  one  of  the  ten  courses  of  study 
most  frequently  chosen  by  minority  students. 


Office  Occupations 
Enrollment  b£  Ethnicity 


December  1980 


Spring  1980 


Black 

Hispanic 

Anglo 


12.1* 
20.1* 
67.1% 


21.6% 
15.4* 
63.0* 


This  chapter  was  written  by  Pat  Taylor, 
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A  review  of  1970  census  data  for  the  SMSA  in  which  the  site  college  is 
located  suggests  that  minority  women  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
lower-status  (and  lower-paying)  clerical  occupations,  such  as  "typist," 
than  in  the  higher-status  clerical  iobs  such  as  "administrative  secre- 
tary" (but  do  note  that  the  data  are  over  a  decade  old).    As  we  argue 
below,  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  office  occupations  program  is  to 
train  women  to  fit  into  this  labor  market.    One  possible  implication  of 
this  situation— women  and  minorities  concentrated  in  certain  occupational 
sectors  with  their  own  systems  of  training  institutions  (given  that  much 
or  most  of  written  language  use  (discounting  that  of  students)  takes 
place  at  work,  and  that  knowledge  of  written  language,  unlike  spoken 
language,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  acquired  in  formal  instructional 
settings)  is  that  social  groups  routed  through  different  occupational/ 
training  systems  come  to  possess  different  "abilities"  to  use  written 
language.    We  can  provide  a  modicum  of  information  on  these  issues  by 
first  examining  the  uses  of  literacy  in  clerical  occupations,  then 
consenting  briefly  on  some  recent  trends  in  demand  for  clerical  work, 
and  on  the  various  training  agencies  (in  addition  to  the  community 
college)  wh-~h  function  to  shape  workers  for  iobs  in  clerical  occupations. 
These  discussions  serve  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  detailed  description 
o*  one  course  in  the  office  occupations  program,  and  the  model  of  written 
language  use  and  office  work  that  it  presents  to  students.    The  course 
was  selected  essentially  because  its  explicit  curricular  function  was  to 
teach  business  letter  writing,  as  well  as  some  basic  English— that  is, 
the  written  language  to  be  used  in  office  work.    Our  observations  in 
other  courses  (including  courses  on  :isecretarial  procedures,"  "orthog- 
raphy," ana  "word  processing4*)  support  the  generalizations  derived  from 
the  case  study  of  this  course.    The  attitudes  and  procedures  we  report 
are  conimon  throughout  the  program 

LITERACY  AND  CLERICAL  WORK 

As  Harry  Bravenran  (1974)  has  pointed  out,  use  of  the  designation 
"white  collar"  to  characterize  clerical  work  is  a  survival  from  the 
nineteenth  century  enterprises  in  which  "clerks"  wer  .  men  whose  posi- 
tions in  their  enterprises  were  semi-manaqerial ,  and  who  were  (relative 
to  the  manual  laborers)  decently  paid.    Since  that  era,  the  pay,  status, 
end  t->e  range  of  job  responsibilities  for  clerical  workers  have  been 
reduced  drastically.    At  the  same  time,  clerical  vork  has  come  to  be 
seen  as  "women's  work."    In  this  report,  we  try  to  link  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  occupation  itself  with  changes  in  the  uses  of  literacy  in 
that  occupation. 

With  the  qrowth  of  the  business  enterprise  itself  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  office  became  a  larger  entity  and  office  work  became  more 
segmented  and  routinized.    The  higher-status  office  space,  the  decision- 
making positions  themselves,  became  separated  from  the  lower-level 
office  positions,  those  in  which  decision-making  and  discretionary 
prerogatives  were  low.   The  latter  positions  >ecame  female  enclaves. 

As  the  office  itself  became  segmented,  a  parallel  process  took 
place  1r  the  language  used  in  the  office.    Note  first  that  language  use 
is  the  rraior.  aimost  sole  activity  of  the  modern  office.    The  manager 
spends  the  vast  majority  of  "his"  work  time  reading,  writing,  and  talk- 
1nq  either  face-to-face  or  over  the  telephone.   The  female  office  worker 
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(whom  we  shall  refer  to  generally  as  the  "secretary")  may  perform  the 
function  of  "mouthpiece,"  "interpreter,"  or,  in  general,  "linguistic 
mediator"  for  the  manager.    There  are  several  aspects  to  this  linguistic 
role:    (1)  Incoming  communications  must  be  sorted  and  given  a  prelimi- 
nary analysis  by  the  secretary.    For  incoming  written  communications 
this  may  entail  the  secretary  having  to  analyze  the  category  to  which 
the  communication  belonqs— in  some  cases,  secretaries  are  required  to 
respond  to  certain  types  of  routine  communications  by  drafting  equally 
routine  replies—in  other  cases,  the  secretary  must  perform  a  prelimi- 
nary sifting  for  the  manager,  informing  "him"  of  the  most  pressing 
incominq  communications  (those  requiring  the  quickest  response).  For 
incoming  verbal  communications,  the  secretary  is  responsible  for  screen- 
ing out  visitors  and  incoming  telephone  calls.    (2)  The  secretary's  role 
in  the  production  of  outgoing  communications—primarily  written 
communications— is  much  more  prominent.    Here  "her"  role  becomes  similar 
to  that  of  the  mouthpiece  or  "orator"  in  traditional  societies:  the 
manager  mutt  make  a  public  or  official  communication.    However,  such 
communications  must  be  made  »..ade  in  a  highly  formalized  and  rigidly 
specified  form:    proper  typographical  format,  correct  orthography, 
grammatically  proper  construction.    Highly  stylized  greetings  and  fare- 
wells must  be  used,  etc.    (Some  of  the  linguistic  requirements  of  the 
secretary's  work  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below).    The  manager 
himself  often  produces,  by  most  accounts,  a  crudely  written,  orally 
dictated,  or  tape-recorded  version  of  the  communication,  in  which  the 
content  is  outlined.    It  is  the  secretary's  responsibility  to  produce 
the  proper  form  and  style  for  the  communication.    There  were  numerous 
instances  in  all  of  the  office  occupations  classes  observed  of  both 
students  and  instructors  volunteering  accounts  of  the  poor  writing  and 
spelling  abilities  of  managers.    On  several  occasions  the  students  were 
told  explicitly  that  it  would  be  their  responsibility  to  see  that  written 
communications  followed  the  proper  form— that  the  managers  would  not 
know  how  to  do  it. 

Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  while  the  secretary  takes  primary 
responsibility  for  the  style  amd  format  of  communications  going  outside 
the  organization,  the  managers  consciously  develop  language  styles  to 
exclude  all  outsiders  (including  secretaries)  from  the  vital  cormiunica- 
tion  system  within  the  organization-:    Rosabeth  Kanter  describes  the 
situation  in  the  corporation  she  studied: 

It  was  easier  to  talk  to  those  of  one's  kind  who  had  shared 
experiences— more  certain,  more  accurate,  more  predictable.  Less 
time  could  be  spent  concentrating  on  subtle  meanings,  and  more  time 
(such  an  overloaded  resource  for  managers)  on  the  task.    The  corpora 
tion's  official  language  system  and  cryptic  jargon. . .could  be 
supplemented  by  the  certainty  that  socially  similar  communicators 
would  have  more  basis  for  understanding  one  another.    Hence,  another 
force  pushed  for  the  confinement  of  managerial  to  a  closed  circle 
of  homogeneous  peers,  people  who  had  been  through  the  same  things 
together  and  could  readily  understand  one  another. . .Even  people  who 
looked  different  raised  some  questions,  because  the  difference  in 
appearance  might  signify  a  different  realm  and  range  of  meanings  in 
communication. 
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Women  were  decidedly  placed  in  the  category  of  the  incomprehens- 
ible and  unpredictable.    There  were  many  reports  that  managers  felt 
uncomfortable  having  to  communicate  with  women.    (Kanter,  1977:57-58) 

Thus,  while  the  changing  office  environment  has  brought  about  a 
segregation  of  the  language  functions  of  the  different  positions  in  the 
office,  these  different  language  uses  are  not  equally  valued  The 
language  of  managers,  "cryptic"  and  jargon-ridden  though  it  may  be,  has 
a  much  higher  status  than  the  language  of  secretaries.    The  former  is 
treated  as  an  atrribute  of  the  individual,  somthing  akin  to  a  "talent" 
which  must  be  cultivated  through  an  experiential  process.  Secretarial 
language,  however,  is  assumed  to  be  a  vocational  skill.    The  secretary 
is  given  the  raw  material,  the  result  of  the  executive's  thought  process-- 
the  oral  or  written  rough  draft  for  a  letter  or  memo  or  report— and  told 
to  "clean  it  up"  and  present  the  final  typed  copy  for  signature,  in  a 
sort  of  "black  box"  operation.    The  secretary's  contribution  to  this 
process  is  considered  mechanical,  not  substantive,  and,  therefore,  she 
is  paid  accordingly. 

Literacy  as  a^  Job  Skill 

The  clerical  occupations  cover  a  wide  range  of  job  duties  and 
titles.    To  those  within  the  field  the  distinction  between  the  "secre- 
tary" and  the  "clerical  worker"  (or  "typist")  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
higher  pay  but  of  greater  prestige  and  professionalism.    While  clerks 
must  do  the  most  routine  and  repetitive  work,  requiring  little  or  no 
understanding  of  any  operation  but  data  entry,  filing  and  sorting  papers, 
etc.,  the  secretaries  must  be  able  to  respond  intelligently  and  within 
the  context  of  organizational  realities.    He  or  she  must  be  able  to 
compose  letters  from  rouqh  copy,  spoken  directions  and  dictation. 
Office  workers  should  also  be  able  to  research  topics,  compile  data  into 
reports,  charts,  tables,  and  other  formats.    They  should  also  be  able  to 
use  spoken  English:    when  communicating  clearly  on  the  telephone,  taking 
accurate  messages  and  responding  to  directions  given  orally.    All  of 
these  tasks-,  however  circumscribed  by  company  or  organizational  policy 
or  accepted  usaqe,  require  literate  personnel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  types  of  business  writing  one 
researcher  compiled,  "typically"  required  of  a 'qualified  office  worker* 

« 

Inquiry  and  request  letters 
General  administrative  letters 
Replies  to  requests  and  inquiries 

Goodwill  messages,  including  those  from  the  president  or  top 

management 
Miscellaneous  letters  of  other  kinds 
Letters  about  employment 
Claim  and  adjustment  letters 
Credit  and  collection  letters 

Sales  and  sales  promotion  letters  (Treece,  1980,  pp.  70-1) 
Other  types  of  required  writing  include: 
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Reports 
Memorandums 
Minutes  of  meetings 
Bulletins 
Handbooks 
Announcements 
Leaflets 
Programs 
Specifications 
Training  material 
Summaries  (Treece,  1080,  71) 

Borcher  and  Joyner  (1973)  give  much  more  extensive  lists  of  the  tasks 
performed  by  different  types  of  secretaries  (e.g.,  ''general  secretary," 
"executive  secretary").    (The  reader  should  note,  however,  that  the 
secretaries  in  the  Borcher  and  Joyner  study  were  all  members  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association,  and  that  this  status  may  have  skewed 
their  results.    Nevertheless,  the  breakdown  of  office  work  into  476 
distinct  tasks,  along  with  the  percentage  of  secretaries  in  each  type  of 
secretarial  position  performing  these  tasks,  makes  the  study  useful. 
The  greatest  drawback  of  the  task  list  is  that  it  predates  the  influx  of 
electronic  office  equipment  which  is  changing  office  work  dramatically.) 

It  should  be  apparent  that  much  of  the  significant  written  communica- 
tion performed  in  offices  is  the  work  of  secretaries.    However,  1t  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  office  managers  are  in  effect  delegating 
power  or  authority  to  clerical  workers— indeed,  historically  the  trend 
1s  to  reduce  the  authority  and  autonomy  of  office  workers.    What  we  are 
seeing  is  the  delegation  of  communicative  functions  to  the  office  workers 
and  the  routinization  of  language  and  the  communicative  situations  in 
which  secretaries  engage.    Office  language  is  studded  with  specialized 
vocabulary  items  (some  common  in  secretarial  practice,  others 
o.qanizatlonally-specific,  See  Kanter,  1977  for  the  latter),  with  arbi- 
trary and  highly  formulaic  rules  of  use  (some  of  these  are  described  in 
the  case  study).    The  types  of  discourse  events  the  office  worker  engages 
in  are  also  highly  formalized  (Mthe  sales  letter,"  "the  memorandum," 
"the  reply")  and  each  entails  special  rules  of  format  and  usage.  "Busi- 
ness communications,"  then,  consists  of  a  collection  of  "recipes"  for 
written  language,  a  sort  of  "occupational  dialect."    Before  we  sketch 
out  this  specialized  language  as  it  1s  taught  in  the  office  occupations 
program,  we  will  turn  briefly  to  look  at  the  trends  in  demand  for  office 
workers,  the  different  systems  of  training,  and  the  organizational 
context  of  this  particular  program. 

Context  of  Office  Occupations  l^n  the  Work  World 

Overview  of  U.S.  Economic  Swing  toTervice  and  Information  Industries 

The  United  States  labor  force  1s  no  longer  based  primarily  1n  the 
manufacturing  sector;  Increasingly,  the  work  force  has  become  concentrated 
1n  the  service  and  Information  processing  areas.    According  to  Commerce 
America,  1n  1977,  ^...almost  half  of  the  total  U.  S.  work  force  is 
employed  in  an  1nfonnat1on-handl1ng  capacity.   These  employees  earn  53 
percent  of  the  wages  1n  the  United  States."   This  trend  1n  employment  1s 
expected  to  continue,  creating  a  large  shortfall  1n  the  number  of 
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employees  available  to  work  in  offices  in  the  near  future.    The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  projected  that  there  will  be  increased 
demands  for  workers  in  the  following  categories,  from  1977  to  1985: 


Job  Category  Projected  Increase  in  Demand 

All  office  workers  34%  (Total:    20  million  people) 

Secretaries  "(N)  early  50%"  (Total  of  6  million  people) 

Typists  35% 

Billing  clerks  56% 

Estimators  and  investigators  36% 

Mail  handlers  35% 

Receptionists  38% 

Some  office  occupations  are  expected  to  decline  in  demand: 

Job  Category  Projected  Decrease  in  Demand 

Stenographers  24% 

Keypunchers  20% 

Telephone  operators  1% 


In  order  to  manage  the  increase  work  force  in  offices,  upper  level 
personnel  are  expected  to  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate: 


Job  Category 


Projected  Increase  in  Demand 


Bank  officers  and  financial 

managers 
Office  managers 
Health  administrators 
Sales  managers 


47* 
40% 
67% 
30% 


Because  of  the  increase  in  demand  for  more  clerical  and  secretarial 
workers,  the  demand  for  clerical  supervisory  personnel  is  predicted 
to  rise  to  nearly  300,000  people  by  1985.    (Uthe,  1980) 

The  lack  of  qualified  personnel  who  are  willing  to  fill  these  jobs 
at  present  is  making  itself  felt  in  office  work  occupations.  Standards 
have  fallen  aid  deficiencies  in  iob  preparation  are  reported;  these 
range  from  simple  lack  of  skills  and  training: 


.Companies  that  hired  only  those  who  could  write  shorthand  at  120 
word?  per  minute  a  few  short  years  ago  often  require  only  80  words 
per  ninute  today.    The  same  corrosion  in  standards  also  exists  with 
typewriting  skills— a  drop  from  60-75  words  per  minute  to  50  for 
soro*  companies,  and  a  drop  from  50  to  40  for  others...  (Uthe, 
1980:4) 

to  inability  to  get  along  with  others  in  the  office: 

Although  surveys  conducted  over  several  decades  show  consistently 
that  office  workers  lost  their  iobs  because  of  lack  of  ability  to 
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get  along  with  others  rather  than  lack  of  skills,  the  trend  seems 
to  be  that  potential  workers  may  have  deficiences  in  both  areas. 
In  fact,  in  recent  years,  employers  have  hired  as  "secretaries" 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  the  traditional  secretarial  skills. 
Many  receptionist/ typist  positions  of  former  years  have  been  upgraded 
to  the  iob  title  "secretary"  without  a  corresponding  change  in 
task,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualifications.    (Uthe,  1980:3-4) 

SYSTEMS  OF  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICE  WORK 

High  School^  Business  Tracks 

T'aditionally,  there  were^two  main  training  systems  for  office  work 
(discounting  "on-the-iob"  training,  a  vague,  overlapping  category.  We 
are  concerned  here  primarily  with  institutional  training  systems.)  The 
first,  and  perhaps  still  the  most  common,  was  the  business  or  vocational 
track  in  high  school.    Rosenbaum  (1976),  in  a  detailed  study  of  an 
ethnically  homogeneous,  working-class  high  school,  looked  at  the  jobs 
taken  by  females  from  the  non-college  track  immediately  after  graduation: 

...more  than  90S  of  the  jobs  are  fairly  similar:    secretary,  typist, 
teletype  typist,  key  punch  operator,  clerk-typist,  clerk,  office 
girl,  telephone  operator,  receptionists,  sales  clerk.    For  the 
preceding  analysis,  these  jobs  could  be  divided  into  those  requiring 
the  skill  of  typing  and  those  not  requiring  it.    Typing  is  a  defi- 
nite skill,  and  this  is  a  real  status  distinction  in  an  office 
staff.    Yet,  when  we  realize  that  typing  can  be  acquired  by  one 
year  of  part-time  study  and  that  this  distinction  covers  virtually 
the  entire  range  of  statuses  that  female  graduates  of  the  non- 
college  tracks  can  expect,  then  we  cannot  feel  that  the  abilities, 
efforts,  or  track  placements  of  these  students  have  had  much  bear- 
ing on  their  careers.    (Rosenbaum,  1976:100-101). 

(For  clarity,  we  should  note  that  while  typ.ng  may  be  the  only  distinc- 
tive criteria  for  hiring  in  the  situation  above,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  women  will  be  required  to  perform  many  tasks,  most  of  them 
involving  written  language,  once  on  the  job.)    In  fact,  Rosenbaum  found 
that  the  school  he  studied  "makes  it  harder  for  females  than  for  males 
to  be  in  the  college  tracks"  (p.  101).    Track  placements  for  females  are 
less  related  to  ability  and  effort  than  placements  for  males.    That  is, 
a  high-ability,  high-effort  female  is  more  likely  to  be  in  a  non-college 
track  than  a  high-ability  and  high-effort  male).    On  the  other  hand, 
once  in  a  non-college  track,  the  system  does  become  responsive  to  ability 
and  effort  levels: 


This  finding  indicates  the  double  standard  of  the  track  system.  If 
college-track  males  demonstrate  high  ability  and  effort,  they  are 
likely  to  remain  1n  college  tracks  and  ultimately  to  attend  college, 
but  this  is  much  less  true  for  females.    If  females  demonstrate 
high  ability  and  effort,  the  track  system  is  repsonsive  to  them 
only  after  they  have  left  the  college  tracks.    Indeed,  the  business 
traces  responsiveness  to  females  constitutes  an  Incentive  for  them 
to  enter  these  tracks  and  receive  preparation  for  Inconsequential 
selections  to  dead-end  jobs.    (Rosenbuam,  1976:102-103) 
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Rosenbaun  selected  an  ethnically  and  class-homogeneous  school  in  an 
attempt  to  isolate  the  effects  of  tracking  systems.    It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  in  schools  with  heterogeneous  student  populations,  minority 
and  working-class  students  would  be  discriminated  against  in  much  the 
way  women  are  in  the  system  described  above. 

In  addition  to  typing,  vocational  tracks  (for  women)  also  teach 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  office  procedures,  bookkeeping,  the  use  of 
office  machines  and  so  on.    However,  some  women  aspire  to  office  occupa- 
tions that  cannot  be  had  without  some  special  training  beyond  the  high 
school  level.    While  some  organizations  do  their  own  training,  the  most 
likely  institutional  alternatives  for  such  women  are  business  schools, 
or,  presently,  community  colleges. 

Business  Schools  and  Community  Colleges 

The  traditional  alternative  is  the  vocational  school  or  business 
college.    For  secretarial  training,  this  type  of  institution  can  range 
from  the  prestigious  Katharine  Gibb  school  in  New  York,  which  combines 
intensive,  varied  training  in  all  aspects  of  secretarial  procedure  and 
equipment  with  instruction  in  "finishing  school"  manners,  to  the  ordinary 
business  college,  with  its  courses  in  shorthand  and  word  processing. 
The  business  college  usually  offers  courses  designed  for  working  students, 
such  as  night  coursas,  or  intensive  courses  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
skills  offered  in  nine-month  sessions  in  which  students  prepare  full-time. 
One  00C  faculty  member  explained  the  advantages  of  the  business  school 
over  the  community  college: 

This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  business  college,  and  that  is  that 
you  can  get  the  training  and  the  skills  quickly  and  get  out  in  the 
.job  market  and  earn  income  and  that's  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
that  people  go  to  the  business  college, . .They  can  get  in  and  out  of 
th^re*  usually,  in  nine  months,  and  be  on  a  full-time  job,  earning 
the  same  money  that  our  people  would  earn  leaving  here  after  two 
years. 

The  role  of  the  community  college  in  training  office  personnel  is  a 
recent  phenomenon.    In  1973,  for  instance,  a  study  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
found  that  none  of  the  professional  secretaries  that  participated  had 
been  trained  in  a  iunior  college,  community  college  or  vocational- 
technical  school  (Borcher  and  Joyner,  1973).    The  authors  suggested  that 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  women  had  been  on  the  job  for  ten  to 
twenty  years,  receivrny  their  training  before  the  rise  of  the  community 
or  junior  college.    The  instructor  quoted  above  pointed  out  a  critical 
difference  1n  the  aspirations  of  the  students  at  the  community  college: 

But  many  of  (the  students  at  the  community  college)  want  the  associ- 
ates1 degree,  and  many  of  them  are  transferring,  to  get  a  bachelor's 
degree.    So  you  do  have  a  difference  there,  I  think. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  students  may  come  from  the  business  school  to 
the  community  college  as  a  step  toward  other  education: 
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I  have  seen  some  people  that  I  have  had  at  (business  school)  here, 
at  (the  community  college) .What  these  people  do  is  go  there  (to 
business  school)  and  get  some  quick  skills,  so  they  can  get  at 
least  a  part-time  job... so  that  they  can  be  self-supporting,  then 
they  come  over  here  and  start  working  toward  the  degree. 

A  theoretical  hierarchical  relationship  among  the  institutions' 
training  office  personnel  can  be  constructed;  ranked  in  terms  of  the 
status  and  hirability  each  confers  upon  its  graduates.    Apparently,  the 
high  school  graduate  with  vocational  track  training  is  at  the  lowest 
level,  followed  by  the  business  school  graduate,  then  the  community 
college  student.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  community  college  offers  a 
broader  ranqe  of  courses  than  the  business  college,  and  places  more 
emphasis  on  "principles  and  concepts,"  according  to  instructors.  The 
cachet  of  a  college  degree  or  even  of  college  courses  (most  students  in 
the  community  college  do  not  get  the  degree)  also  makes  a  difference 
between  these  two  groups.    In  one  of  the  major  employers  in  the  area,  a 
multi-national  electronics  firm,  all  applicants  with  college  degrees  are 
given  applications  which  are  a  different  color  from  other  applicants; 
these  are  the  "professional"  applications.    The  personnel  director 
seemed  to  believe  that  an  associate's  degree  demonstrated  that  its 
holder  possessed  such  character  traits  as  ambition  and  perserverance, 
representing  a  "better  class"  of  applicant.    Possessors  of  four-year 
degrees,  ranked  still  higher  on  this  heirarcny.    Howeve;',  the  job- 
seekers  with  advanced  degrees  in  fine  arts,  liberal  arts  or  social 
sciences  (the  majority  of  females  take  these  courses  of  study  in  college) 
find  that  their  higher  education  is  viewed  as  a  handicap.  Employers 
often  feel  that  such  workers  would  rebel  against  the  boredom  and  low  pay 
of  the  available  lobs.    Therefore,  in  the  marketplace,  the  stiffest 
competition  is  between  the  skilled  holders  of  two-  and  four-year  degrees 
in  secretarial  studies. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  secretarial  jobs  usually  require 
that  the  applicant  pass  several  tests.    These  include  spelling  tests/ 
typing  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy,  shorthand  tests,  letters  to  compose 
and  type  to  demonstrate  the  applicant's  basic  English  skills.  Students 
circulated,  stories  amonq  themselves  in  class  about  classmates  who  had 
gotten  good  iobs  without  completing  the  degree  program,  indeed  without 
any  training  beyond  high  school,  by  successfully  writing  out  the  test 
letter.    This  situation  was  discussed  with  the  chairperson  of  the  office 
occupations  proqram: 

Well,  it  could  certainly  be  a  plus  in  the  applicant's  favor  to  know 

that  the  student  had  stuck  with  something  and  evidently  gained  more 

knowledge  and  more  skills  by  having  completed  as  associate  degree 

versus  somebody  who's  only  completed  three  or  four  courses— they're 

obviously  going  to  be  more  prepared.    So  I  would  think  that  it's 

going  to  be  a  definite  plus  if  it  came, down  to  choosing  between  two 

applicants,  one  who  has  an  associate  degree,  one  who  has  two  or 

three  courses—everything  is  exactly  the  same  as  far  as  any  kind  of 

testing  they  might  have  done--I  would  think  that  would  be  considered 

in  favor  of  that  student.  «? 
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Interviewer:    But  they'd  still  give  them  the  tests,  right? 


Chairperson:  ves. 

Intevlewer:   What  kinds  of  tests  do  they  give? 

Chairperson:   Well,  It  depends  on  the  particular  type  of  job.   The  r 
typing  test  most  companies  will  give,  or  for  office  workers  they 
may  give  a  spelling  test,  a  shorthand  test  if  that's  required. 
Some  of  them  will  give  a  more  general  test;  they  include  some  math. 

The  maiorlty  of  the  office  occupations  students  do  not  complete  the 
degree.   Many  of  them  are  not  seeking  It,  but  taking  selected  courses  to 
gain  iob  skills.    Durinq  the  period  of  study,  one  student  dropped  out  of 
the  program  completely  because  she  had  been  offered  an  interesting  job 
overseas.   Two  former  students  visited  a  classroom,  glvlrrg  a  talk  about 
working  conditions  and  looking  for  work.  0  One  of  these  women  had  spent 
three  weeks  looking  for  work;  she  had  her  degree  in  medical  secretarial 
specialty.   The  other  did  not  complete  the  degree;  she  got  her  job 
through  the  office  occupations  staff  who  heard  about  the  vacancy.  The 
chairperson  of  the  department  commented  on  the  reasons  students  do  not 
complete  the  program: 

The  figures. ..for  the  (local)  area  say  that  all  the  colleges  and 
-  the  high  schools. . .will  not  be  able  to  supply  enough  office  workers, 
and  the  demand  will  increase  in  the  next  ten  years.   So  I  doubt 
we'll  Increase  in  our  graduation  ratio  ^cause  the  economy  being 
what  it  is,  they  simply  get  enough  skills  and  then  go  and  work 
because  they  have  to,  they  simply  have  no  choice. 

Our  research  did  not  extend  to  an  Investigation  of  actual  workplace 
hiring  practices.   What  the  comments  noted  above  suggest,  however,  is 
that  a  credential  from  a  school  or  training  program  is  not  yet  a  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  a  clerical  job,  but  thet  such  credentials  may  be 
useful  for  obtaining  a  particular  type  of  clerical  job  (provided,  of 
course,  that  the  applicant  is  able  to  pass  the  performance  tests  still 
used  to  regulate  access  to  the  occupation).   Some  of  the  ways  in  which 
trfanlrig  may  give  the  student  an  advantage  In  seeking  a  particular  type 
of  clerical  job  can  he  seen  by  considering  the  "special 1zationsM  offered 
by  the  training  program  in  particular  types  of  clerical  roles.   We  then 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  faculty  of  the  training  proaram  keep 
thsnselves  Informed  of  the  requirements  of  these  roles.  / 

Academic  Career  Paths , In  Office  Occupations 

Students  who  complete  the  program  requirements  in  office  occupations 
receive  an  associate  of  applied  science  degree.   This  may  be  awarded  In 
the  desired  area  of  specialization;  stndents  may  choose  among  the  general 
clerical,  general  secretarial,  medical  secretarial,  legal  secretarial, 
or  "word-processing,  corresponding/administrative"  secretarial.  Outside 
the  departmental ly-mandated  courses  of  freshman  English  and  state  history f 
students  take  a  core  of  require  courses  with  other  supplemental  course- 
work  designed  to  train  them  1n  the  specialization  of  their  choice.  All 
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students  must  take  spelling,  introductory  typing,  office  accounting, 
business  speaking,  math  for  business,  intermediate  typing,  a  course  on 
office  practice,  another  on  office  machines;  also  required  are  an  intro- 
duction to  word  processing  course,  a  course  on  secretarial  practices, 
and  another  on  office  management. 

Each  specialization  adds  courses  to  this  core  curriculum  which  are-  , 
geared  to  the  job  requirements  of  the  field  of  specialization.  For 
example,  the  general  clerical  specialization  requires  business  psychol- 
ogy and  a  course  in  "microeconomics."   Neither  course  is  required  for 
the  legal  or  medical  secretarial  specialization.    Students  in  the  medical 
specializations  are  preparing  for  jobs  which  require  a  lot  of  machine 
transcription,  a  course  which  they  are  required  to  take.   Medical  secre- 
tarial students  are  required  to  take  a^souse  in  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy; legal  secretarial  students  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  business 
law.  j 

Sources  of  Information  aoout  Job  Requirements 

The  course  sequences  sketched  above  are  designed  with  the  job 
requirements  of  the  office  occupations  in  mind.    In  order  to  accomplish 
this  correspondence  of  .iob  requirement  and  curriculum,  the  faculty  must,, 
stay  informed  about  this  rapidly  changing  field.    Vocational  faculty, 
including  office  occupations  faculty,  have  three  main  channels  for 
information  about  the  professions:    through  their  Advisory  Boards,  by 
means  of  their  own  previous  or  current  occupation  in  the  field  that  they 
teach  (persoffal  knowledge),  and  through  publications  in  the  field  (profes- 
sional journals,  hand-books,  texts.)   These  sources  of  information  are 
examined  below. 


Advisory  Board 

Each  Vocational /Technical  program  in  the  college  has  an  Advisory 
Board,  appointed  by  the  college;  these  are  community  members  whose  jobs 
are  in  the  area  of  the  program.    For  example,  the  Advisory  Board  of 
office  occupations  includes  Certified  Public  Secretaries,  members  of 
state  and  city  vocational  agencies,  and  business  people  from  the  commun- 
ity. 

The  function  of  the  Advisory  Board  1s  to  keep  the  faculty  and 
administration  of  Its  assigned  program  informed  on  the  changing  job 
requirements  1n  the  profession  or  trade.    A  case  1n  point:    the  Board 
recently  recommended  that  the  office  occupations  program  require  a 
course  1n  "human  relations."    (Note  the  "trickle-down"  of  this  idea  from 
the  national  education  literature  we  cited  above.)   However,  the  faculty 
and  department  chairperson  did  not  agree  that  such  a  course  was  needed; 
one  part-time  instructor  conmented  on  the  Board's  •"recommendation:  * 

I  don't  think  you  can  say  that  (the  Advisory  Board)  "shaped  the 
curriculum."  They  do  advise  on  the  curriculum,  but  the  department 
chairperson  has  mainly  done  it  on  her  own.  -'Course  they  do  say 
this  1s  what  thev  want,  'cause  they  just  recently  said  "We  don't 
feel  like  (the  students)  are  getting  enough  on  personal  relations." 
So  we  looked  to  see  1f  we'  needed  a  whole  course  on  that.   You  know 
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I  got  that  films trip...  last  week...,  that  was  on  personal  relations 
and  then, we  require  them  to  take  Business  Psychology.. .But  we  have 
decided  in  our  department  that  we  have  covered  that  area  in  several 
different  areas. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  advisory  function  is  concerned,  the  Board  can  only 
recommend,  not  order,  changes. 

Background  of  Faculty:    Education  and  Work  Experience 

"  All  of  the  full-time  faculty  In  office  occupations  have  bachelor's 
degrees;  two  of  the  faculty  have  master's  degrees. 

Part-time  faculty  include  a  local  businessman,  a  part-time  secre- 
tary and  a  high  school  teacher  who  teaches  in  the  college  at  night.  All 
instructors  must  hold  a  degree  in  the  office  occupations  (or  a  business- 
related)  field,  and  all  must  have  related  work  experience  (although  the 
type  and  level    r  experience  varies  considerably). 

The  major        *  the  faculty  in  office  occupations  were  middle-aged, 
married  Anglo  »ith  college  degrees.    Their  career  patterns  were 

substantially         ime  as  those  of  many  women  in  the  labor  force:  they 
worked  in  their      ,y  twenties,  dropped  out  to  have  children,  resumed 
paid  work.    One  part-time  faculty  member  works  part-time  in  an  office. 

The  instructors  draw  on  many  sources  to  stay  in  tou,ch  with  develop- 
ments in  the  field:    field  trips,. inviting  speakers  to  their  classrooms, 
attending  workshops,  discussions  with  members  of  the  business  community, 
as  well  as  information  from  their  texts,  trade  /journals,  professional 
associations,  discussion  with  students  who  work  in  offices  and  .the 
recommendations  of  th^ir  advisory  board. 

The  texts  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  th^  classroom  case 
studies.   The  trade  journals  are  attractive,  glossy  full-color  magazines,  . 
such  as  Today's  Secretary,  The  Modern  Office,  which  are  kept  in  a  magazine 
rack  in  one  of  the' office  occupations  classrooms.    They  feature  advertise- 
ments for  office  equtpment,  furniture  and  office  supplies,  as  well  as 
articles  on  the  changing  office  technology  and  work  environment..  The 
journals  also  include  cartoons  on  office  life,  stories  In  shorthand,  and- 
testimonials  on  the  value  of  secretarial  training:  On  occasion,  instruc- 
tors read  articles  from  these  magazines  to  their  cTasses  or  reproduced 
material  from  them  for  the  class.   These  journals  are  published  by  trade 
associations  such  as  associations  of  office  managers  and  secretarial 
Associations,  as  well  as  by  the  Gregg. division  of  McGraw-Hill,  which 
also  publishes  texts  in  business  education.   The.  magazines  appear  to  be 
written  primarily  from  a  managerial  standpoint,  but  do  Include  advice  on 
care  of  office  equipment  and  other  items  aimed  at  tfie  secretarial  staff . 

The  model  of  the  role  of  the  office  wofker  that  instructors  presented 
to  their  students  seemed  to  echo  the  job  description  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association.    Occasionally,  the  students  protested  agaio&t — ' 
the  faculty  perceptions  of  work  and  conditions  associated  with  work. 
For  example,  at  one  point  In  a  class  a  female  student  who  was  also 
working  full-time,  exclaimed,  "You  make  It  sound  like  it's  always  going 
th  be  a  man  boss!"  Another  time,  when  genuine  exemplary  letter;  were 
handed  around  for  students  to  get  an  idea  of  acceptable  business  letter 
format,  a  student  said,  "I  know  what  we've  been  doing  'wrong.   We've  been 
trying  to  make  it  too  perfect! ",  seeing  errors  which  would  not  be  toler- 


ated  in  the  classroom.    The  faculty  felt  very  strongly  that  secretarial 
work  deserved  the  respect  given  to  a  profession  and  tried  to  teach  this 
to  their  classes.   They  also  felt  that  pay  scales  and  working  conditions 
were  more  than  adequate,  and  upward  mobility  awaited  the  secretary  who 
did  a  good  job. 

The  Processes  of  Curriculum  Construction 

The  construction  of  syllabi  and  the  selection  of  textbooks  are 
highly  centralized  in  the  office  occupations  department— that  is,  they 
are  done  by  the  full-time  In&tructors  rather  than  by  the  part-time 
instructors  actually  teaching  a  specific  course.   While  1t  1s  true  that, 
as  one  part-time  Instructor  put  1t,  "we  have  the  option  of  reviewing 
them  and  making  recommendations  1f  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  changed," 
the  final  authority  resides  with  the  full-time  Instructors,  who  not  onl., 
make  the  syllabi  for  each  course,  but  even,  1n  some  Instances,  make  up 
the  tests  for  the  courses.    There  are  corollaries  to  this  centralization 
of  the  curriculum  construction  in  the  hiring  practices  for  part-time 
Instructors  and  the  assignment  of  these  instructors  to  teach  specific 
courses. 

Unlike  some  other  vocational  education  programs,  office  occupations 
Instructors  are  not  hired  on  the  basis  of  any  specialized  knowledge, 
skill  or  expertise  in  a  specific  aspect  of  office  practice— unl ike,  say, 
the  child  care  department  where  a  spedaTist  in  nutrition  1s  hired  to 
teach  a  course  on  nutrition.    Part-time  Instructors  may  teach  courses 
outside  their  specialty  areas:    some  of  the  long-time  part-time  Instruc- 
tors we  tal<ed  to  had  taught  five  or  six  different  courses  (ranging  from 
Business  English  and  Orthography,  to  Shorthand  and  Word  Processlnq), 
using  the  standardized  syllabi. 

This  standardization  of  curriculum  structuring  and  the  "general  1st" 
approach  1n  course  assignments,  corresponds  to  the  routlnlzation  of  work 
activities  1n  offlcf  work  occupations  themselves.    This  correspondence 
1s  not  entirely  acci^ntal:   a  few  of  the  courses  1n  the  office  occupa- 
tions department  are  1n  fact  based,  to  a  great  extent,  on  training 
packages  produced  by  major  corporations  1n  the  office  work  field.  The 
typing  course,  for  example,  is  taught  1n  a  self-paced  manner  with  a 
nationally  distributed  audio-visual  training  guide;  training  modules 
developed  by  machine  manufacturers  are -also  used  in  the  word  processing 
•and  office  machines  courses.    Other  courses,  such  as  orthography  and 
shorthand,  are  taught  almost  entirely  out  of  the  textbook  (to  a  much 
greater  extent,  1n  fact,  than  the  Business  Writing  course  described  1n 
the  case  study— Mrs.  Bell  had  extensive  experience  teaching  office 
skills  courses  and  used  handouts  and  exercises  from  sources  other  than 
the  text  to  a  much  qreater  extent  than  the  other  Instructors  we  observed). 
There  1s  no  question  but  that  these  are  highly  efficient  means  of  instruc- 
tion, particularly  when  manufacturers'  manuals  are  used  to  train  students 
to  use  particular  machines. 

The  matter  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organization  of  the 
occupation  and  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy  1s  taken  up 
later  1n  a  separate  section  comparing  the  practices  1n  the  office 
occupations  and  child  care  programs.   We  turn  now  to  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  Business  Communications  course  itself. 


Business  Communl  cat  ions 


The  decision  to  study  the  business  communications  course  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  course  was  Intrinsically  concerned  with 
literacy  development  as  a  iob  skill.    One  team  member  sat  if!  on  a  day 
class  which  met  three  times  a  week.    Interviews  with  students  and  the 
Instructor  were  conducted,  and  survey  Instruments  distributed.  The 
Instructor  and  the  researcher  developed  a  good  rapport;  the  Instructor 
openly  discussed  changes  she  felt  were  needed  in  the  class,    Her  grading 
rationale  and  processes  were  also  opened  up  for  the  researcher. 

The  PI  ace  of  Business  Communications  1n  the  Curriculum 

In  preliminary  discussion  with  the  department  chairperson,  the 
research  team  was  informed  that  the  course  was  a  "sore  spot"  with  the 
department.    Business  communications  is  described  1n  the  catalog  as 
offering  Instruction  in  "current  trends  in  business  communications  with 
emphasis  on  grammar  and  the  mechanics  of  writing."    Students  are  to 
receive  "experience  in  composing  various  types  of  business  letters." 
The  catalog  requirements  for  the  course  were  the  ability  to  type  at 
least  30  words  per  minute  and  completion  of  Freshman  English  I  (the 
latter  may  be  waived  with  departmental  approval).    The  course  1n  writing 
for  business  purposes  seems  to  be  standard  1n  most  community  college 
office  work  programs,  and  very  often  Freshman  English  is  a  prerequisite 
for  1t.    In  our  case,  this  requirement  is  the  locus  of  controversy. 

According  to  catalogs  from  other  community  colleges  and  to  the  - 
faculty  of  the  program  under  study,  Business  Communications  1s  designed 
to  be  a  "review"  of  basic  English  grammar  and  usage,  with  the  main 
emphasis  placed  upon  teaching  proper  format,  word  usage,  proper  typing 
style,  and  specific  linguistic  conventions  which  are  proper  to  types  of 
business  communications  students  will  encounter  on  the  job.  However, 
Instructors  and  the  .departmental  chairperson  are  convinced  that  students 
1n  their  program  are  grossly  deficient  1n  the  basic  English  skills 
needed  before  the  problems  of  format  and  linguistic  conventions  can  be 
addressed.   The  departmental  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  department 
offer  Its  own  course  1n  the  grammar  and  basic  usage  of  Engl1sh~a  remed- 
ial English  course  of  Its  own,  1n  effect.   When  asked  about  their  percep- 
tion of  a  need  for  this  course,  the  chairperson  explained: 

We  feel  like  we're  teaching  both  English  grammar  and  letter  writing 
in  the  same  course    We  were  trying  to  separate  the  two.  Obviously, 
1f  they  don't  have  the  grammar  skills,  (the  students) 'can't  compose 
a  mailable  letter... So  we've  found  1t  necessary  to  have  the  grammar 
and  have  had  to  teach  both  in  one  course. 

When  the  chairperson  was  asked  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Freshman 
English  course  in  preparing  students  with  basic  English  skills,  the 
chairperson  stated  flatly 

We  haven't  found  that  much  benefit  1n  1t.   That's  why  we  teach 
grammar  in  Business  Communications. 
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Mrs.  Bell  agrees  with  the  chairperson  of  the  department  on  the 
problems  present  1n  teaching  the  course: 

It's  called  Business  Communications,  but  about  half  of  the  course 
js  spent  on  business  English,  which  we  find  the  students  need 
desperately.. .We  find  that  the  majority  of  them  come  to  us  with 
very  sketchy  backgrounds  1n  business  English.    I  say  "business 
English,"  just  plain  grammar  1s  what  1t  1s.    It's  not  jcit  business 
English.    And  parts  of  speech  and  sentence  structure,  and  being 
able  to  Identify  parts  of  speech  and  punctuation,  capitalization, 
these  things.  ,  And  the  thing  1s,  of  course,  these  are  vitally  / 
Important  to  business  communcatlons  so  they  have  to  be  at  least  J 
reviewed.    Every  communcations  book  that  I  h«/e  taught  or  reviewed  t 
has  some  work  1n  the  area  of  grammar  or  business  English,  because  \ 
it's  so  much  a  part  of  1t.    You  can  have  a  letter  that  1s  well 
thought  out  or  the  message  you  want  to  get  acrosr  (1s  there),  but 
1f  It's  not  well -written,  or  you  have  very  poor  i  jject-verb  agreement, 
very  poor  spelling,  very  poor  punctuation,  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
don't  have  a  good  letter... (Usually)  the  assumption  1s  that  the 
students  come  to  you  already  knowing  this  and  all  you're  doing  1s 
refreshing  them. 

She  went  on  to  expand  on  the  department's  perception  of  the  need 
for  a  separate  course  in  business  English,  and  the  outcome  of  the  depart- 
mental proposal  for  such  a  course,  taught  by  their  own  faculty: 

The  thing  1s  that  (grammar)  fs  so  vital  1n  all  of  our  courses, 
1n... shorthand,  machine  transcription,  office  procedures,  secretar- 
ial procedures.    All  of  these  courses,  the  grammar  is  so  important, 
It's  not  just  this  one  business  communications  course.   We  voted  1t 
last  year,  our  Task  Force,  and... But  the  administration  said,  If 
it's  an  English  course,  1t  should  be  taught  by  the  English  department. 
And  the  English  department  didn't  want  1t  and  we  really  didn't  want 
them  to  have  it... That's  not  a  put-down  of  the  English  department, 
but  1t  was  just  that  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  teach:   we  wanted  to 
teach  business  English... And  we  left  the  course  as  it  is. ..There  is 
not  anybody  1n  our  department  who  1s  really  happy  with  it  as  it  1s. 
We  would  like  to  have  two  separate  courses,  and  have  the  business 
English  as  a  prerequisite  to  Business  Communications. 

After  that  attempt,  the  office  occupations  faculty  returned  to  their  own 
system,  using  Business  Communications  to  teach  both  basic  English  skills 
and  proper  business  format  and  writing  style. 

Business  Cownun1cat1ons  as  £  Program  Requirement- 

The  effects  of  this  course  extend  beyond  the  office  occupations 
program  Itself.   All  office  occupations  majors  are  required  to  take  the 
course;  this  1s  built  Into  the  program  on  the  assumption  that  students 
will  be  typing,  editing,  and  composing  from  spoken  orders,  rough  drafts, 
1n  response  to  communications  they  receive  and  from  dictated  material. 
However,  other  programs  1n  the  college  business  areas  also  require 
Business  Communications:    thes-  are  Banking,  Credit  Union  Management, 
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H id-Management,  the  Associates  of  Applied  Science  and  Industrial  Manage- 
ment specializations  in  Business  Management.    Marketing  and  Real  Estate 
*  require  either  Business  Writing  or  "an  approved*  English  course1'— either 
Freshman  English  I  or  II.    Accounting  requires  either  Business  Writing 
or  technical  report  writing. 

We  have  seen  that  office  occupations  students  are  overwhelmingly 
female.   The  course  we  observed  Included  four  males,  none  of  whom  were 
office  occupations  students.   According  to  a  survey  of  students  executed 
by  the  college  in  Spring,  1980,  the  other  programs  which  require  bus- 
iness writing  have  their  own  characteristic  gender  composition: 

Male-dominant  Enrollment 


Male  Female 

Business  Management  69.?%  30.8% 
Real  Estate                                      65. 34.1% 

Mi  d-Manayement                                   62 .2%  37 . 8% 

Femal e-dominant  Enrollment 


Accounting  41.5%  58.5% 

Banking  39.0%  61.0% 

Marketing  is  evenly  split  between  the  sexer,.  Those  programs  which  are 
heavily  dominated  by  male  students  and  require  Business  Communications 
are  especiaMy  likely  to  send  in  male  students  to  take  business  writing. 

The  Typing  Prerequisite  and  Gender  in  Business  Writing 

The  ability  to  type  30  words  per  minute  is  a  requirement  for  taking 
business  writing.    However,  in  the  course  observed,  one  woman  and  three 
of  the  four  men  enrolled  were  not  proficient  in  typing.    One  of  these 
three  men  was  concurrently  enrolled  in  a  fundamentals  of  typing  course. 
Despite  the  program  requirement  of  typing,  these  students  had  been 
advised  to  take  the  course  by  their  faculty  advisors.    One  male  student 
reported  that  the  advisor  had  asked  him  if  he  had  a  "wife,  girlfriend* 
friend"  wno  could  type  his  letters  for  him.    The  first  day  of  class  the 
Instructor  had  asked  who  1n  the  class  could  not  type;  she  told  those 
students  that  they  would  come  to  an  arrangement.    In  the  required  work 
of  the  class,  student*  were  expected  to  produce  typed  assignments  outside 
of  class  to  hand  1n;  their  letter  writing  tests,  however,  were  to  be 
typed  out  in  class.   The  students  who  could  not  type  did  their  tests  in 
longhand  on  ruled  paper   so  -that  they  could  indicate  the  proper  spacing 
of  the  various  parts  or  the  communication  which  was  assigned.    The  rest 
of  the  class  had  to  type  their  tests  out. 

Students  who  did  type  their  tests  were  not  graded  specifically  on 
typographical  errors,  although  these  were  marked.    Such  typing  errors 
had  the  effect  of  contributing  to  a  sloppy  appearance  of  the  material  to 
be  graded;  the  Instructor  did  express  dismay  at  students1  poor  typing 
performance   noting  that  these  were  office  occupations  majors  who  were 
expected      Know  how  to  type  well.    In  addition,  students  who  had  taken 
the  typing  course  or  courses  often  found  conflict  between  the  format  and 
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usage  rules  in  the  typing  course  and  those  in  business  writing.  The 
advising  procedure  in  other  programs  and  the  acceptance  of  under- 
prepared  students  into  the  class  created  task  segregation  within  the 
class.    In  effect,  the  students  who  did  type  were  expected  to  perform 
two  tasks  properly  in  their  tests:   demonstrate  knowledge  and  use  of 
proper  format,  usage  and  composition,  in  addition  to  accurate  typing.. 
The  other  students  were  only  required  to  exhibit  knowledge  of  spacing, 
proper  form  and  composition. 

The  line  of  demarcation  for  the  tasks  is  strongly  correlateu  to 
gender:    three  out  the  four  males  in  the  class  did  not  type  when  they 
enrolled,  whereas  only  one  of  the  fifteen  women  in  the  class  was  exempt 
from  the  typing  requirement.    (Two  of  the  women  in  the  class  were  not 
office  occupations  majors-  one,  however,  did  type  her  material.)    In  the 
.modern  office,  typing  is  a  sex-segregated  activity,  generally  considered 
"women's  work."   The  non-typists  1n  business  writing  were  also  non-offiCe 
occupations  majors.    The  majors  of  two  of  the  males  were  known:    f*ne  was 
studying  hospital  admifl^tration,  the  other  business  management;  the 
maior  of  a  third  was  probably  a  business  course,  judging  from  his  text- 
books.   The  fourth  male',  who  did  type,  did  not  respond  to  a  survey  and 
his  maior  is  not  known.    The  female  was  an  accounting,  major,  according 
to  a  conversation  with  the  Instructor.    (This  student  was  anomalous  in 
several  ways:    she  did  not  type,  she  was  a  fore iqn  student,  as  well  as 
being  a  non-office  occupations  major.)   This  situation  is  of  interest 
because  the  majority  of  typists  1n  the  class  were  the  office  occupations 
majors,  all  female.    They  were  in  a  program  which  was  training  them  to 
be  secretaries,  in  which  they  would  type  out  business  communications 
from  drafts  and  other  Items.    Thus,  their  ability  to  type  is  a  vocational 
requirement.   The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  were  studying  1n  programs 
which  would  prepare  them  for  jobs  1n  wl.ich  they  would  have  secretaries 
to  do  their  typing  for  them.    Theoretically,  they  were  in  the  course  to 
learn  the  proper  composition  and  format  for  business  writing,  which 
would  be  delegated  to  their  secretaries  for  execution;  in  practice,  of 
course,  they're  in  the  course  because  it's  required  for  their  major. 
Thus,  their  inability  to  type  was  not  a  handicap  for  future  employment, 
but  rather  the  opposite,  since  typing  is  a  lovz-status  activity.  The 
instructor  appeared  to  accept  these  gender-segregated  task  realities  by 
waiving  the  typinq  requirement  for  some  students. 

Student  Characteristics 

Some  of  the  student  characteristics  have  been  discussed  above. 
Twenty-two  students  enrolled  in  business  writing,  three  dropped  out  for 
reasons  unknown  1n  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester.    Of  the  remaining 
nineteen,  fourteen  responded  to  our  student  surveys.    Some  information 
was  available  on  other  students,  from  their  classmates,  the  instructor 
or  general  conversation  and  observation.    There  were  four  males,  fifteen 
females.    By  ethnicity,  or  race,  there  were  five  Hispanic  women,  one 
Hispanic  male,  there  were  tw6  Black  women  and  one  Black  male.    Two  of 
the  males  were  Anglo,  one  was  Hispanic,  the  other  Black.    Two  of  the 
students  were  apparently  foreign,  one  non-typing  female  and  the  Black 

male.  ,        _  . 

There  were  six  non-office  occupations  majors  1n  the  class,  four  of 
whom  were  male,  two  female.   We  have  already  discussed  their  majors 
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individually.   Of  the  all-female  office  occupations  majors,  five  were 
Hispanic,  two  were  Black,  six  were  Anglo.    In  comparison  with  the  college 
as  a  whole,  the  enrollment  in  office  occupations  is  mostly  female,  with 
a  high  proportion  of  minority  students;  the  enrollment  in  this  course 
reflected  that  situation.    (College-wide  enrollment  statistics  are 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  report.) 

Most  of  the  students  were  in  their  early  twenties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  women  in  their  mid-to-late  forties.    These  older  women  had 
the  highest  educational  levels  of  those  surveyed     Both  had  bachelor's 
degrees  and  one  had  done  graduate  work.   A  young  student  had  a  cosmetol- 
ogy license.    Two  other  students  had  had  some  other  college  work  before 
coming  to  the  community  colleger  Other  student  characteristics  dis- 
covered through  the  survey  included  the  information  that  six  out  of  the 
fourteen  respondents  were-'receiving  some  Icind  of  financial  aid;  two 
students  had  taken  some  developmental  course  (one  did  not  admit  to  this 
on  a  survey,  but  was  recognized  by  the  prQject  researcher  in  develop- 
mental reeding).    All  but  one  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were 
seeking  their  associate's  degrees. 

Student  Motivation  1n  Business  Writing 

Students  reported  taking  the  business  writing  course  because  it  is 
required  1n  their  degree  programs.   This  1s  probably  more  characteristic 
of  the  students  taking  full-time  day  classes  than  the  night  students; 
according  to  the  instructor,  those  students  are  taking  classes  in  order 
to  gain  iob  skills.    Attendance  in  the  class  varied,  but  the  drop-out 
rate  was  low,  three  students  out  of  22. 

In  addition  to  the  survey  instruments  distributed  in  class,  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  students.   These  were  done  formally  (on  tape) 
and  informally,  before  and  after  class.    Seven  students  were  interviewed 
formally  and  informally;  one  was  interviewed  informally  only.    All  were 
female,  all  office  occupations  majors.   Three  of  the  women  were  also  in 
another  class  under  observations,  a  class  in  secretarial  practices. 
(Fflur  additional  students  in  that  class  were  interviewed  formally; 
however   since  the  class  did  not  have  the  direct  link  with  literacy 
development  of  business  writing,  their  comments  and  Insights  are  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  report  on  office  occupations  as  a  program.)  The 
Interviews  were  done  in  the  student  lounge  area,  after  preliminary 
conversation  and  establishment  of  some  rapport.   The  interviewed  stu- 
dents were  typical  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  witkajthe  exception  of  the 
lack  of  a  Black  interviewee..   Four  students  were  Hispanic;  three  Anglo. 
By  age:    one  student  was  20,  three  were  21,  one  was  23,  the  other  was 
45.    All  but  two  lived  in  the  city  where  the  college  is  located;  three 
commuted  from  a  nearby  town. 

Program  Choice  and  Occupational  Goal s 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  colleqe  in  1979  to  determine  students1 
educational  goals  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  Office  Occupations 
maiors  aspiring  to  strictly  vocational  goals  (improving  existing  "job 
Skills, "  "preparing  for  a  iob")  than  *1n  any  other  major  (including 
construction,  auto  mechanics,  etc.).    Over  50*  said  they  wanted  to  get  ^ 
the  two-year  degree  (only  auto  mechanics  and  construction  had  larger 
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proportions  of  maiors  pursuing  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree).    All  but 
one  of  the  student  interviewees  were  1n  college  to  prepare  for  office 
work;  however,  educational  attainment  levels,  motivation  and  long-range 
go.il?  varied  according  to  ethnicity  and  age.   The  Hispanic  women  were  , in 
the  younger  age  group;  they  did  not  have  other  college  experience  before 
coming,  to  the  community  college.    By  contrast,  all  or  the  Anglo  women 
had  had  college  work  in  universities  before  (this  is  not  typical  of 
other  Office  Occupations  classes);  the  older  woman  had  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  some  graduate  work.^  The  young  women  were  all  single,  without 
children;  the  older  woman  had  a"  husband  and  a  child  in  school.    One  of 
the  Hispanic  students  was  planning  to  transfer  to  a  university,  or  take 
courses  concurrently  there  and  at  the  community,  college.    The  other 
Hispanic  women  were  intent  on  getting  degrees  and  then  iobs. 

The  choices  of  specialization  were  known  for  three  of  the  Hispanic 
women  who  were  interviewed,  and  all  of  the  Anglo  women.    Two  of  the 
three  Hispanic  women  were  specializing  in  the  medical  and  legal  secre- 
tarial courses,  respectively.    The  third  Hispanic  woman  was  combining 
the  two  programs;  she  told  why  she  decided  to  take  the  medical  courses: 

See,  both  fty  parents  had  cancer,  so  I've  been  having  to  go  to  the 
clinics  and  hospitals,  you  know,  and  (seeing  the  medical  secre- 
taries), I  decided  to  become  interested. 

Another  Hispanic  woman  studying  the  medical  secretarial  program  cited 
reasons  which  had  been  given  by  other  office  occupations  students  as 
well : 

When  I  first  started  high  school,  I  thought  maybe  I'll  be  a  nurse... 
Then  I. couldn't  see  myself  really  getting  to  the  gory  stuff.  Then, 
you  know,  medical  secretary,  you're  with  the  medical  field,  but 
you're  not  really  into  the  yucky  stuff... You  know,  I  can  take 
patients  that  are— helping  out  and  stuff  like  that,  but  operations 
and  stuff  like  that,  that's  not  for  me.    You  know,  that's  not  being 
a  nurse,  but  it's  kind  of  coming  close,  helping  people.    People  are 
more  willing  to  tell  the  secretary  something  than  they  are  to  tell 
the  boss,  but  tell  the  doctors. ..You  try  to  help  them.    I  have  a 
friend  that's  a  receptionist  for  a  doctor.    She  says  that  she  finds 
that  people  tell  her  more  of  their  problems  than  they  tell  the 
doctor,  so  she  sort  of  passes  it  on.    They  respond  to  her  more 
openly,  and  they're  a  little  hesitant  with  the  doctor... 

Two  other  students  who  chose  to  train  for  medical  secretarial  iobs 
reported  spending  time  in  the  doctor's  offices  and  being  impressed  with 
the  medical  secretaries  they  saw  there;  one  also  had  a  friend  who  worked 
in  a  local  blood  bank.    A  different  motivation  can  be  seen,  in  this 
description  of  a  22-year-old  Anglo  women's  plan  for  her  future: 

I  chose  to  become' a  medical  secretarv  because  I  had  worked  in 
laboratories  before  and  I  enioyed  it,  but  also  because  I  needed  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  skill  so  that  I  could  support  myself  while  I 
went  Into  an  education  1 1  fee  music  or  photography.    Those  don't 
necessarily  qet  you  a  good  job,  whereas  as  a  medical  secretary  I 
could  go  to  any  city* I  wanted  to  and  get  a  job. 
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For  this  student,  the  job  is  a  means  to  a  different  educational  goal; 
she  was  unique  among  the  interviewees  in  this  regard.   This  student  was 
also  from  a  middle-class  background,  and  had  studied  in  a  university. 
She  had  chosen  \;o  come  to  the  community  college  because  the  university 
•  in  the  area  did  hot  have  a  secretarial  preparation  courser 

Overall,  in  talking  to  students,  a  picture  of  their  career  expecta- 
tions and  their  process  of  choosing  careers  emerged.    Students  reported 
exposure  to  particular  jobs,  such  as  the  medical  secretaries  they, saw  in 
visits  to  doctors'  offices,  or  friends  or  relatives  in  secretarial 
positions.    One  student"  reported  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  vocational/ 
business  courses  she  took  in  higji  school.    Students  reported  interest  in 
fields,  such  as  medi&ine  or  the  Taw;  the  secretarial  training  was  regarded 
as  a  way  to  enter  the  field.    One  Hispanic  worrian  studying  the  legal 
secretarial  course  defined  a  legal  secretary  as  "a  kind  of  assistant  to 
a  lawyer."  These  students  accorded  secretaries  fn  legal  and  medical 
fields  a  kind  of  para-legal,  para-medic  standing;  when  questioned,  only 
one  student^had  considered  training  directly  in  the  field  .of  medical 
technology,  but  she  said  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  Min  too  deep  detail." 

Aspirations  varied  by  socio-economic  background,  as  well.    Both  the 
younger  Anglo  women  in  business  writing  who  were  interviewed  had  been  to 
private  school,  one  in  high  school  and  the  other  in  a  private  Junior 
college.    Both  had  had  some  university  courses  before  coming  to  the 
community  college.    Neither  regarded  being  a  secretary  as  an  end  in 
itself.    Unlike  the  aspiring  photographer/musician  quoted  above,  the 
other  young  Anglo  woman  had  a  more,  traditional  view  of  her  future: 

Well,  I  want  to  graduate  when  (my  f1anc£)  graduates,  which  is  a 
year  from  May,  so  that's  when  I  finish  ny  program.    I  want  to  start 
working  when  he  starts  working  and  we'll  probably  get  married. 

Her  plan  is  to  have  a  flexible,  mobile  job  skill  so  that' she  can  follow 
•her  future  husband  in  his  real  estate  career.    (Two  out  of  the  four 
graduating  "seniors"  in  the  program  were  planning  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  they  completed  course  work;  one  described  her  future  occupation  as 
"part- time  housewife"  looking  for  a  part-time  secretarial  job.) 

The  older  Anglo  woman  had  had  a  career  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  and  wa*  now  changing  careers: 

It  was  mostly  brought  atfout  because  I  was  called  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  work  1n  an  office  and  I  did.    I  started  out  sort  of 
on-the-job  training  situation  and  became  a  tourt  clerk.  Thoroughly 
enjoyed  1t,  but' it  was  a  dead  end  position,  so  that's  why  I  ended 
up  back  in  school,  because  I  wanted  to  get  some  business  courses. 

Her  plan  1s  to  gain  Job  skills,  but  not,  necessarily,  the  degree: 

I  guess  maybe  1n  the  back  of  my  mind,  I'm  thinking  that  I  might  do 
that,  but  1f  I'm  going  to  do  that,  I'm  going  to  have. to  be  able  to 
pull  more  than  this  three-  and  six-hour  business  a  semester  I've 
been  doing... But,  right  now,  I'm  just  kind  of  selecting  courses, 
things  I  v/ant  to  learn,  really  concrete  subjects.    I  took  a  ccuple 
of  Introduction  courses,  and  at  this  point  1n  time,  I  will  not  take 
anymore  Introducing  me  to  anything!. ..I  will  take  things  that 
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teach  me  concrete  things,  because  we  are  at  an  age,  my  husband  and 
I,  anything  could  happen,  and  so  I  want  to  take  those  things  and  1f 
Ms  health  continues  to  be  good  and  my  health  continues,  and  the 
economy  continues  to  allow  me  the  freedom  to  go  to  school,  that 
will  be  fine.   Then,  I  can,  1n.a  couple  of  years,  say,  "OK,  I 
belteve  I'll  go  on  for  that  degree/1   So  I  guess  that  decision  1s 
stm  a  couple  of  years  off. 

She  1s  adamant  on  thes  subject  of  taking  job-related  courses,  and  unim- 
pressed by  the  advising  function  of  the  faculty: 

Who  are  they  to  advise  me  what  I  need  to  do?    I  mean,  I  started  out 
in  business  management,  and...l  took  a  couple  of  those  introduction 
courses,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  putting  them  down,  but  I  thought 
MWhat  am  I  going  to  do  if  I  have  to  go  into  an  off ice... and  they 
say  'What  have  you  had'?,  and  I  say,  'Introduction  +6  computers1 ?" 
And  they're  going  to  say,  'Do  you  type,  or  do  you  take  shorthand, 
or  do  you  use  a  dictaphone  or  something  like  that'? 

The  pragmatism  of  this  student  1s  probably  a  function  of  both  age 
and  work  experience,  in  and  out  of  offices.   The  younger  students,  even 
if  they  have  had  some  work  experience  in  offices,  are  naive  about  the 
realities  of  office  work.    Some  are  unsure  of  the  process  of  obtaining  a 
job.   The  students  placed  their  faith  in  the  degree  Itself  as  a  way  of 
getting  the  jobs,  despfte  the  fact  that  many  jobs  hire  on  the  basis  of 
tests  on  skills.    All  students  who  were  asked  about  their  preferences  in 
the  type  of  office  they  wanted  to  work  in  selected  the  traditional 
office  1n  which  they  would  be  answerable  to  one  or  two  people.  One 
student  wanted  °to  wort:  1n  a  medical- office  1n  a  country  setting.  This 
preference  for  the  traditional  office  is  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  fpr 
the  medical  or  legal  secretarial  students;  othe*  students,  particularly 
those  1n  the  correspondence  and  word  processing  specializations  are 
likely  to  be  working  in  the  "open"  office,  under  staff  supervision. 
This  is  becoming  the  most  common  office  organization. 

Role  Model s  and  Job  Choice 

Despite  political  action  by  women's  groups  and  legislative  changes 
in  recent  years,  the  majority  of  Women  workers  are  clustered  in  a  few 
occupations-    child  care,  teaching,  food  service,  domestic  work,  nursing 
and  clerical  Work.   When  educational  and  career  choices  were  discussed 
with  the  office  occuaptlons  rajors  in  the  community  college,  the  process 
by  which  women  chose  their  fields  became  apparent.    This  1s  a  passive, 
limited  process  for  these  students;  the  exception  to  this  rule  was  the 
Anglo  student  who  wanted  to  go  on  to  study  photoqraphy  or  music.  The 
following  patterns  were  observed  (Including  talks  with  other  office 
occupations  majors  outside  of  business  writing):    (a)  students  had  taken 
the  vocational/business  track  in  high  school,  or  (1*  that  was  not  offered, 
as  in  a  private  school),  they  took  some  typing  1n  high  school;  (b)  they 
chose  jobs  they  saw  other  women  doing,  such  as  medical  receptionists; 
closely  related  to  this,  they  chose  jobs  that  their  female  friends  or 
relatives  performed;  (c)  secretarial  work  was  regarded  as  a  means  to 
enter  an  Interesting  field,  e.g.,  students  chose  being  a  medical  secre- 
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tary  as  an  alternative -way  of  entering  the  .health  care  field,  rather 
than  becoming  a  nurse  o<»  a 'medical  technician;  (4)  a  friend  or  relative 
S  got  them  a  ^ob  as  an  office  worker,  and  they  liked  1t.   The  passivity  of 
their. career  "planning".  Is  apparent:    students  were  placed  1n  the  voca- 

•  tlonal  choice's,  or  happened  to  be  1n  a  doctor's  office,  or  to  be  offered 
a  job"1n  *n  office.    Interviews  established  tha  limitations  these  women 

(  perceived' when  discussing  career  options;,  they  chose  to.  follow  the  role  - 

models  ^o  which  ,th,ey  were  exposed,  which  were  most  often  medical  secre- 
taries or  nurses.-  If  attracted :to  a  particular  field,  they  saw  only  the 
'  option  of  b'ecomfng  a  secretary  to  a'  doctor  or  a  lawyer;  the  Idea  of 
becoming  a  doctor  or  lawyer  themselves' was  not  an  option.    (For  the 

•  majority  of  these  students/  such  career  aspirations  are  ruled  out  by 

•     educational  limitations,  economic  or  cultural  constraints,  as  well  as.  by 
their  vlew'of  work  as  a  succession  of  jobs  rather  than  a  career.) 
Upward  mobility  1n  secretarial  v:ork  was  discussed  solely  1n  terms  of 
•    rising  t,  the  top  of  the  support,  staff,  br  gaining  more  lucrative  skills. 
When  questioned  about  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  men  in  office 
occupations  courses  or  iobs,  students  simply  accepted  the  ;*^tus  cjuo  of 
gender  segregation;  one  student  remarked  on  the  status  of  s^retarial 
work: 

Interviewer:    Why  do  you  think  there  are  so  few  men  1n  office 
o'cctipaVons? 

> 

' •  '         Student-'  I  don't  know,  they  probably  think  that  It's  not  a  good 

enough  .lob-  you  know,  degrading:.  .Working-?- 1  guess  a  guy  feels  that 
he  should  graduate  and  sooner  or  later  get  to  the  top.    And  if 
you're  a  secretary,  yoQVe  always  working  under  someone  else.  And 
so,  I  guess  they  feel  tfiat  they  can't  get  anywhere. 

This  acceptance,  of  gender  segregation  was  enforced,  probably  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  office  occupations  faculty.   As  noted  above,  frequently 
*  the  assumption  was- made  that  the  "boss"  was  going  to  be  male,  the  secre- 

tary female.  While  options  for. women  1n  the  work  force  have,  broadened 
in  the  last  decade,  the  faculty' and  students  in  the  office  occupations 

•  program  hold  a  traditional  view  of  the  work  world  and  women's  place  in 
1t»  • 

Business'  Communications  In.  the  Classroom 

The  office  occupations  faculty  agreed  that  a  course  covering  'Jjbaslc 
Enqllsh"  was  necessary.    The  Business  Communications  course  is- the 
departments  answer  to  the  problem  of  students  who,  according  to  the 
faculty  and  administration  of  this  program  cannot  read  and  write  English 
well  enough  to  execute  a  business  letter.0  This. view  is  supported  by  the 
observations  of  local  business  groups  from  whom  th'e  department  solicits  . 
opinions. 

■\ 

Text  Choice  and  Use 

The  Business  Communcat^ons  course  was  expected  to  combine  remedial 
work  1n'Enlg1sh  grammar,  punctuation  and  usage  with  irs'truction  in 
business  etiquette  and  formats  tyt  written?  communications.   The  text  was' 
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.chosen  by  full-time  faculty  along  with  the  department,chairperson,«  with 
Input  from  part-time  faculty  who  demonstrated  interest. 

Mrs.  BeVl,  the  Instructor,  was  teaching  from  a  departmental  syllabus 
she  did  not  help  write  (although  she  was  not  entirely  bound'  by  that 
syllabus,  and.  did  veer  from  It  somewhat)  with  a  text  she  did  not  choose,  - 
and  with  which  £he  was  not  completely  satisfied..  She  described  the 
situation  with  the  text: 

...We  have  had  some  discussions  this  semester  about  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  book... (The  two  faculty  members  who  usually  teach 
the. course)  have  taught  it  much  more  that  I  Have,  and  they  iust 
said,  "If  we  had  separate  courses  in  business  English  and  Business 
t     Communcatlons,  very  certainly  we  would  look  in  a  different  book. 
But,"  and  they  have  reviewed  many  books,  "but  as  long  as  we, have 
only  one  type  of  coursfe  where  We  have  to  cover  both  thing,  we  think 
this  is  a  good  compromise  book,  as  we  can  come  up  with."   And  if 
you're  trying  to  cover  both  courses,  grammar  and  writing,  and 
really  they1 re  two  separate  courses,  but  if  you're  trying  to  cover 
both  courses,  most  of  .the  time  you're  going  to  find  either  the  book 
concentrates  on  business  English— which  I  think  this  book  does. 
And  you're  going  to  have  to  supplement  the  business  English.  And 
that's  what  we're  doing  here. 

The  instructor  feels  that  the  text  lacks  examples  of  both  acceptable 
and  unacceptable  writing;  she  prepared  numerous  handouts  including 
letter  exemplars,  review  sheets  *or  the  tests,  sample  sentences  demonstrat- 
ing parts  of  speech,  and  so  forth.    However,  the  syllabus  is  written  so 
that  the. text  is  not  used  in  the  orde^  in  which  it  is  written.  Students 
start  with  the  fourth  unit  of  the  text,  proceed  to  the  third,  then  the 
first  and  r«cond  units.    The  instructor  Explicated  this  order: 

(We)         "d  with  the  punctuation:  we  did  the  (letter)  format  and 
memorandums.    Reports  and  memorandum,  that  is  the  (first)  assignment. 
Then  (we)  went  into  the  punctuation  and  capitalization.    And  then 
we  went  over  the  letters  for  the  press  and  acknowledgement,  and 
(the  students)  had  that  long  time  in  there  to  rewrite  those.  And 
then  we  went  back  to  Part  One,  which  is  your  parts  of  speech  and 
grammar,  all  of  that  grammar. 

The  students  seemed  to  have  Httle  trouble  following  this  arrangement, 
although  the  instructor  contemplated  revising  the  syllabus  so  that  the 
chapters  of  the  book  would  be  followed  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 
were  written. 

Presentation  of  the  Lesson 

The  following  section  deals  with  the  v     the  lesson  Is  presented  to 
students— that  is,  by  lecture,  by  reading  e  oud,  or  the  use  of  handouts, 
individual  conferences  with  students,  independent  reading,  practice,  and 
so  forth.    Teacher  expectations  of  student  behaviors,  teaching  "style," 
and  strategies  used  by  students  and  the  instructor  to  deal  with  written 
language  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 


Expected  Student  Behaviors 

The  class  met  three  times  per  week;  students  were  expected  to 
attend  all  lectures.   Approximately  one  day  per  week  was  designated  as  a 
"work  day,11  on  which  attendance  was  made  optional.   The  syllabus  listed 
the  "work  days";  however,  the  course  veered  away  from  this  calendar 
early  on,  and  a  revision  was  written  by  the  Instructor. 

Students  were  required  to  read  the  assigned  units  of  the  text,  as 
laid  out  1n  the  syllabus,  attend  the  lecture  on  the  unit,  and  then  do 
the  worksheet  for  that  assignment.   They  were  also  required  to  complete 
the  writing  assignments,  given  well--a  month  in  one  case— in  advance  of 
the  $ue  date.   The  work  days  were  Intended  to  serve  as  open  time  for 
,  students  to  type  assignments  1f  they  did  not  have  access  to  a  typewriter 
at  home;  or  to"  study,  or  to  bring  their  rough  drafts  of  letters  or  other 
written  assignments  to  the  Instructor  for  non-graded  corrections;  or  to 
ask  questions  cf  the  Instructor,  who  was  available  in  the  classroom. 
They  were  also  expected  to  correct  their  worksheets,  marking  them  with 
the  aid  of  an  answer  book  (four  were  provided),  and  submit  those  sheets 
•  to  the  teacher. 

Lecture  and  the  Use  of  the  Text 

During  lectures,  the  class  sat  quietly,  heads  bowed  over  textbooks, 
while  the  teacher  read  their  assigned  reading  to  them.   Mrs.  Bell  carried 
the  text  and  voluminous  notes  to  the  lectern;  however,  she  Hread  straight 
from  the  book,"  as  more  than  one  student  put  it.    She  did  supplement  the 
text  extensively  with  examples  of  the  matter  under  discussion.  The 
class  rarely  participated,  while  Mrs.  Bell  read  the  text,  added  examples 
on  the  board,  or  orally,  or  gave  out  handouts—  which  she  also  read 
aloud  to  the  class.   Such  student  questions  as  there  were  did  not  relate 
to  the  content  of  the  coarse,  usually,  but  to  the  test  questions,  or 
other  required  behaviors  in  the  course.    One  student  made  a  couple  of 
challenges  when  the  instructor  was  1n  error— misreading  an  item  in  the 
text,  for  example. 

Teaching  Style 

This  course  is  reminescent  of  high  school  English  courses.  Students 
seemed  to  be  reading  along  in  the  book,  although  other  behaviors  such  as 
staring  into  space,  balancing  checkbooks,  making  faces,  doing  worksheet 
assignments,  were  frequently  noted,   Mrs.  Bell's  lecture  was  delivered 
in  a  monotone;  the  course  content  was  broken  down  into  the  smallest 
possible  components.  Mrs.  Bell's  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
examples  of  writing  1n  the  book  has  already  been  mentioned;  she  overcame 
that  by  creating  many  handouts,  with  examples  of  "good"  and  "bad"  writing- 
letters,  opening  sentences,  etc. 

Apparently,  Mrs.  Bell's  leaching  experience— 1n  business  colleges 
throughout* the  state,  as  well  as  at  the  community  college—has  taught 
her  to  present  material  in  this  minute  fashion.    Her  review  sheets  for 
tests  are  an  example;  they  included  what  areas  the  students  would  be 
tested  on  (annotated  to  the  text,  in  one  case),  what  type  of  questions 
would  be  asked,  how  much  each  section  would  be  counted  in  the  test.  The 
reviews  also  included  simplified  rules  for  students  to  memorize  for  the 
test,  which  further  explained  the  material  covered. 
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Stude  ;ts'  Reactions  to  Lecture  Style 


Thtfmost  adverse  reaction  occurred  one  day  after  class,  when  a 
student  cried  out  1n  a  loud  voice:    "I'm  B-0-R*E-D!"  (spelling  the  word 
out).    She  said  1n  an  Interview: 

And  it  seems  like  she  lust  reads  the  book  to  you  and  she  goes 
through  everything  and  you're  just  going,  "Ugh!" 

Another  student,  who  seemed  restless  1n  class,  but  who  answered  ques- 
tions correctly,  explained: 

It  is  so  boring,  I  can  barely  stand  1 t . . . If  you  iust  read,  you  can 
read  that  material.    And  she's  just  reading  straight  out  of  the 
book,  that's  what's  so  boring  and  stupid  to  me.    I  don't  even  read 
1t,  because  I  don't  want  to  hear  1t*that  many  times. 

Without  reading  the  text,  this  student  seemed  to  do  well  1n  the  course; 
she  comes  from  a  fairly  properous  suburb  1n  a  large  city,  and  has  had  a 
better-than-average  education.   While  some  of  the  younger  students  were 
critical  of  the  course,  the  older  woman,  who  had  been  &  teacher,  was 
less  critical : 

She  may  be  the  other  extreme,  a  little  bit  too  thorough,  a  little 
bit  too  much  education. 

This  woman,  who  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  has  taken  graduate  courses, 
characterized  her  skills  level  1n  English  as  "really  bad.'1   She  studied 
at  length,  paid  close  attention  1n  class  and  asked  questions,  taking 
constant  notes.    Sh?  expressed  delight  with  the  course  when  1t  was  over. 
Another  Anglo  student,  in  her  early  twenties,  commented: 

T  tr;1nk  It's  a  good— 1t  qoes  over  some  things  that  I  had  forgotten 
completely  about  since  high  school,  and  I  have  been  out  of  high 
school  since  '76.    So  it's  given  me  a  good  review. 

I  think  she's  a  good  teacher,  but  I  think  that  she's  very  redundant, 
that  she  goes  over  things  too  many  time:.   And  too  much,  and  I 
think  she  should  go  over  something  explicitly  and  ask  1f  there  are 
any  questions;  and  if  there  1s,  then  (explain),  but  1f  there  Isn't 
(sic),  then  just  Jceep  going.    Tends  to  read  from  the  book  too  much 
too.   Or  iust  keep  going  over  things. 

i 

Interviewer:    Does  she  go  straight  down  the  text? 

Student-    Pretty  much  so.   But  1n  a  way  that's  good,  because  there 
are  some  people  that  really  need  that  and  they  might  be  too  shy  to 
ask  a  teacher  to  explain  something.    So  in  a  way  that's  good.  I 
get  bored;  I've  got  a  very  short  attention  span,  so  I  tend  to  go 
off  on  my  dreaming  and  stuff  like  that. 
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Interviewer:    How  do  you  prepare  for  a  class  typically? 
Student:    I  don't. 

Interviewer:    I  lust  wondered.    Do  you  read  the  material  or  do  you 
know  that  she's  going  to  go  over  IJt? 

Student:    I  know  that  she's  going  to  go  over  it.    This  stuff,  I've 
already  had,  so  I  know  about  it. 

...But  also,  I  think  that  course  tends  to  be  a  little  bit  boring 
sometimes  too.    Giving  examples  that  are  funny  or  humorous  of 
something  like  that  might  help,'  giving  examples  that  people  can 
relate  to,  but  it  is  pretty  boring.   That's  a  hell  of  a  course  to 
teach. 

This  student  is  Anglo,  young  (23),  middle-class,  and  answered  questions 
correctly  in  class;  she  attributed  her  English  skills  to  private  high 
school  education. 

Strategies  for-  Dealing  with  Written  Materials 

Mrs.  Bell's  teaching  style,  with  its  concern  that  students  be 
presented  with  information  in  as  unambiguous  and  complete  a  form  as 
possible,  was  reflected  in  the  strategies  she  told  students  to  employ  in 
dealing  with  written  materials.    The  most  obvious  strategy  was  notetak- 
ing;  but  she  also  employed  mnemonic  devices  {1nclud1no  sight  and  sound 
triggers).    Some  aspects  of  these  strategies  will  be  jiscussed  in  the 
section  on  teaching  methods  used  in  teaching  English  in  the  program  as  a 
whole;  at  present,  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  specific  strategies 
presented  1n  the  business  writing  course. 

Taking  Notes 

In  this  class,  students  took  notes.    The  first  day  of  class,  Mrs. 
Bell  told  them  to  take  notes  1n  their  texts,  and  showed  them  her  edition, 
which  is  copiously  annotated,  underscored,  highlighted,  etc.— .iust  about 
every  operation  that  can  be  performed  yith  print  was  represented.  She 
told  the  class  exactly  what  words  to  underline  in  their  text  and  also 
"instructed  them  to  number  Items  that  appeared  1n  a  11st  embedded  in  the 
prose  of  the  text.    She  continued  this  practice  throughout  the  semester, 
using  her  text  as  an  example.   The  students  appeared  to  follow  the 
example— several  had  margins  1n  thefr  .texts  which  were  solid  with  note, 
pr  pages  that  were  nearly  all  highlighted.    An  older  student  said: 

Really  what  I  do  1s  mark  up  the  book.    I  read  it  before  I  come  to 
class  and  use  a  highlighter."  And  then  when  I  come  to  class,  she 
lectures  directly  from  the  book,  almost,  most  of  the  time.    Then  I 
<ust  take  a  red  pen  and  star  the  things,  and  so  that  way  when  I  go 
back  to  review  for  a  test,  I  know  what  she  had  stressed. 
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Teaching  by  Rote 


The  instructor  would  frequently  tell  students  "don't  memorize  this 
item,  but  go  over  1t  again  and  again  until  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it  "   One  student,  when  asked  what  that  meant  to  her,  said  "Memorize. 
You  bet,"  a  translation;  which  seems  accurate.   Mrs.  Bell  also  frequently 
told  students  specifically  to  memorize  lists  or  rules  in  the  text.  One 
in  particular,  which  was  referred  to  ofteif,  was  a  11st  of  "trite  or 
obiectlonable  words  and  phrases"  they  were  to  avoid. 

In  a  l.ter  section  of  this  report,  there  will  be  some  discussion  of 
the  implications  of  this  approach  to  teaching  English:   at  present,  the 
strategies  Mrs.  Bell  suggested  to  her  students  will  be  described. 

One  interesting  approach  Mrs.  Bell  suggested  involves  memorizing 
the  following  list  of  verbs  and  their  tense  formations;  she  wrote  on  the 
board: 


The  she  told  the  class  that  they  could  learn  to  differentiate  between 
these  two  groups  of  words  if  they  remembered  that  the  "i"  in  the  first 
set  could  stand  for  "Intransitive."   Thus,  they  would  know  that  these 
words  do  not  take  direct  objects.   MVs.  Bell  called  such  a  device  a 
"memory  hook." 

The  other  similar  ploy  she  suggested  involved  the  formation  of 
plurals  1n  words  that  end  1n  "f"  or  "fe."   Mrs.  Bell  read- the  "rules" 
for  other  plural  formations  in  the  text  to  the  class,  such  as  making, 
words  that  end  in  "y"  or  "ey"  plural;  this  is  a  fairly  straightforward 
operation.   Then  she  went  down  the  text  to  the  formation  of  plurals  of 
words  that  end  ,in  "f"  or  "fe";  she  gave  examples,  such  as  "calf /calves," 
and  "chief/chiefs."   The  irregularity  of  the  examples  seemed  to  strike 
her  and  she  referred  students  to  that  section  of  the  text.    She  told 
them  that  they  should  "know  the  rules"  for  each  word.    But,  interest- 
ingly, she  expanded  on  this  by  saying  that  they  "should  look  at  the 
words  in  the  text  very  carefully,  to  visualize  the  examples  in  the 
book."   She  went  on  to  say  that  they  should  use  the  "fe"  or  "f"  ending 
of  the  word  as  a  "signal"  to  "call  the  Ust  to  mind  visually."   On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  class  came  to  the  irregular  plurals,  such  as  "child/ 
children,"  "mouse/mice,"  she  told  them  lust  to  "memorize." 

Visual  signals  were  apparently  very  important  for  Mrs.  Bell's  own 
strategies  with  text.   She  marked  her  text  elaborately,  as  has  been 
noted.    Her  personal  preference*  may  also  have  accounted  for  her  emphasis 
on  writing  exemplars,  used  so  often  in  her  handouts  to  the  class. 

Mrs.  Bell  used  aural  behaviors  also  to  check  for  correct  use  in 
writing.    She  instructed  the  class  to  say  the  phrase  to  themselves  when 
deciding  whether  it  was  proper  or  not:    "After  all,  you  don't  say,  'I 
1s,'  do  you"?  Frequently,  she  made  this  appeal  to  the  "sounds  right" 
approach.    In  an  interview,  she  was  asked  about  this  strategy: 

I've  mentioned  in  here  several  times  that  just  because  that  sounds 
right  to  you  doesn't  mean  that  it  is.    It's  because  you've  heard  it 
that  way  and  said  it  that  way  that  it  begins  to  sound  right  to  you. 
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But  what  I  want  you  to  do  1s  to  learn  the  right  way,  and  say  it  the 
right  way,  so  that  that  begins  to  sound  right.    And  then  you'll 
recognize  1t  and  that's  not  something  that  most  of  these  students 
are  going  to  learn  1nth1s  class,  with  the  amount  of  time  we  have. 

One  student,  asked  about  this  procedure,  said:  . 

Well,  some  people  they  know  by  the  way  a  sentence  sounds  and  how 
h  things  sound... And  you  do  have  an  ear  for  it  if  you've  been  raised 
frdm--But  I  also  think  that  comes  from  grade  school,  how  they 
taught  you,  too,  1n  the  very  starting. 

However,  spoken  English  tends  to  be  less  formalized  than  written 
English;  for  example,  meaning  1s  also  conveyed  by  vocal  Inflection, 
gesture,  facial  expression.    A  complicating  factor  may  be  that  not  all 
student  speak  or  hear  "standard"  English  in  their  homes.   They  may  not 
have  the  aural  patterns  that  the  "sounds  right"  test  demands. 

Mrs.  Bell  also  taught  students  a  «et  of  Questions  to  ask  in  order 
to  figure* out  the  part  of  speech:    "how"  for  adverbs,,  "what"  for  subiect, 
"to  whom"  for  indirect  obiect,  etc.    For  example,  if  the  class  was 
considering  a  sentence:    "John  gave  Dick  the  ball,"  Mrs.  Bell  would  ask 
the  class  as  a  whole:  *  "To  whom  did  John  give  the  ball?"    "To  Dick," 
responded  a  student.   Mrs.  Bell  would  say,  "D1ck  is  the  indirect  object,- 
answering  the  question,  'to  whom';  you  don't  say,  'to  who?',  do  you?" 
Again,  the  Implicit  assumption  is  that  the  student  knows  the  difference, 
by  ear,  between  "who"  and  "whom.'c  This  may  not  always  be  the  case. 

Student- Instructor  Interaction 

During  the  lecture,  the  Instructor  would  pause  after  reading  a 
unit,  saying  "Any  questions?"   Then  she  would  wait  for  one  or  two  seconds 
and  move  on.    Rarely  were  there  any  questions.   This  frustrated  her  very 
much;  at  one  point  during  class,  she  remarked:    "I  expect  everyone  to 
get  a  good  grade  on  the  text,  since  no  one  has  any  questions!"  At 
another  point,  she  pleaded  with  her  class:    "Ask  questions.    I'm  con- 
stantly asking  questions  and  I  get  blank  stares.    Please,  pi easo  ask 
questions." 

One  student  commented  on  this  situation: 

A  lot  of  people  probably  already  know  1t  and  a  lot  of  people  iust 
stop  paying  attention  probably,  and  a  lot  of  people  might,  maybe 
some  people  are  embarrassed  to  ask,  like  God,  everybody  in  here 
knows.    Now,  she's  pretty  good  though;  there's  been  some  teachers 
that  would  really  make  you  feel  like  a  .ierk  for  asking  questions, 
like  "oh  my  God,  I  can't  believe  you're  asking  that."  Mrs.  Bell's 
really  good,  really  taking  the  time  to  explain. 1t  to  you  and  that's 
good,  too.   She  gives  you  respect. 

'    Beartnq  1n  mind  that  the  student  was  attributing  motives  to  other 
students,  some  of  her  reasoning  should  be  considered' 1n  light  of  Mrs. 
Bell's  assumptions  about  spoken  lanquage.    It  1s  likely  that  boredom 
with  the  material  was  causing  Inattention,  thus  silence;  the  majority  of 
the  students  1n  the  class  have  had  the  material  before,  and  may  know  it. 
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The  third  reason:    "some  people  are  embarrassed  to  ask"  needs  to  be 
examined  1n  more  depth. 

As  Rlesman  has  noted  (1980:189),  community  college  students  often 
come  to  the  college  with  low  levels  of  self-esteem,  and  records  of 
difficulty  1n  school,  particularly  with  reading  and  writing.   This  is 
not  the  profile  of  a  student  who  1s  at  ease  in  class  partclpatlon. 
Moreover,  1n  a  course  which  Instructors  feel  should  be  largely  remedial, 
as  the  grammar  part  of  the  business  writing  course  is,  students  may  feel 
.that  admitting  ignorance  1s  too  demoralizing.   Three  o.f  Mrs.  Bell  $ 
teaching  strategies  unwittingly  reinforce  this  silence;  she  assumes  that 
all  students  are  familiar  with  spoken  "standard"  English;  she  uses- 
phrases  such  as,  "Now,  most  of  you  remember  this,"  assuming  that  they  . 
learned  the  material  in  high  school.    Both  of  these  strategies  may 
create  barriers  for  students  who  do  not  understand  the  material;  if  they 
ask  questions,  they  would  have  to' admit  ignorance. 

Students  who  may  find  1t  too  intimidating,  to  ask  questions  publicly 
do  consult  with  the  instructor  on  a  more  private  basis,  during  the 
"work"  periods.   Mrs.  Bell  1s  seated  at  a  desk,  Instead  of  standing  at 
the  lectern  during  lecture;  student  would  come  and  sit  at  a  low  stool  by 
the  side  of  the  desk,  and  go  over  material  1n  worksheets,  or  hand  her 
rough  drafts  to  criticize.    Some  of  these  sessions  were  quite  long, 
about  twenty  minutes;  they  were  also  friendly.    She  also  had  office 
hours  before  class  for  students  to  come  and  consult  with  her  in  private. 
Whether  they  did  so  frequently  or  not  is  not  known. 

Course  Content  , 

Business  writing  aims  at  teaching  students  correct  grammar  and 
format  for  business  communication,.    The  coursa  also  attempts  to  teach 
students  a  particular  language  style,  suitable  for  businesses,  which  is 
loosely  Identified  as  "business  communications."    In  the  following 
section,  some  characteristics  of  this  style  and  its  uses  are  examined. 

Language  Style 

The  instructor  handed  out  a  "communications  checklist,"  which  was  a 
set  of  criteria  1n  the  form  of  questions,  which  students  were  expected 
to  use  to  criticize  their  prose.    There  were  four  categories:  concise, 
"clear,"  "accurate"  and  "complete."   Under  the  heading  "Is  It  Concise?., 
students  were  told  to  Include  only  "the  essential  facts,  words,  and 
'  Dhrases."   Under  "I?  It  Clear?"  the  handout  directed  them  to  decide  if 
the  "level  of  language  (was)  adapted  to  the  reader,"  if  the  sentence 
structure  was  clear,  and  1f  each  paragraph  contained  only  one  main  idea. 
Under  the  category  of  "correctness,"  the  questions  were,  'Is  the  Wonna 
t1 on  accurate?";  "Is  the  letter  free  from  crudities  Jf  grammar .spelling 
punctuation?"   Under  "completeness"  students  had  to  decide  If  the  prose 
Save  "all  necessary  Information"  and  answered  "all  reasonable  questions 
the  reader  might  raise."   Finally,  under  the  heading  "Appropriate  in 
tone,"  the  questions  were: 

Will  the  tone  bring  the  desired  response?  - 


Is  the  writing  free  from  words  that  may  arouse  antagonism  or  nega- 
tive feeling? 

Is  1t  free  from  stilted,  hackneyed,  or  legalistic  words  and  phrases?. 

As  mertloned  above,  students  were  directed  to  avoid  words  listed  in  the 
text  under  the  heading  "trite"  or  "objectionable."   These  words  were 
common  business  Jargon,  such  as  "we  remain."  "enclosed  find,"  and  so  on. 
The  11st  was  repeatedly  referred  to  in  class,  during  lecture  and  on 
tests. 

Function  of  Student  Writing 

Mrs.  Bell  stressed  the  idea  that  "effective  communication  achieves 
the  desired  result."  J*u)ther  words,  a  sales  letter  is  effective  if  it 
causes  a  sale;  a  report  is  effective  tf  1t  conveys  the  proper  information, 
etc.    Different  sorts  of  writing  tasks  were  assigned  to  students  both  1n 
and  out  of  class:    sales  letters,  memoranda,  reports,  resumes  and  letters 
of  iob  application.    Students  were  taught  to  consider  the  audience  for 
the  writing  (1n-house  memorandum  to  a  superior,  sales  letter  to  a  prospec- 
tive client,  etc.)  and  taught  strategies  of  approach,  tone  and  word 
cnolces.    Some  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sectic.i  on 
sales  letters.    According  to  classroom  observation  and  research  in  the 
literature,  business  writing  is  characterized  by  the  "you  approach," 
which  Mrs.  Bell  frequently  cited  and  expected  students  to  use  and  recog- 
nize.   Essentially,  the  "you  approach"  is  a  sensitizing  concept,  requir- 
ing that  students  take  reader  reaction  Into  account  when  writing.  Jack 
E.  Hulbert  discusses  this  1n  detail  in  a  description  of  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  good  business  writing.   Writing  about  the  alms  of  business 
writing,  he  said: 

Effective  business  writing  must  be  a  product  of  logical  thinking 
guaranteeing  that  the  reader  will  understand  1t<  meaning,  not  an 
act  of  faith  that  the  reader  wTTT  somehow  be  able  to  decipher  the 
message.    (Hulbert,  1980:152) 

To  achieve  this  end,  Helbert  (and  Mrs.  Bell  in  the  classroom)  recommend 
"analyzing  the  audience,"  which  Hulbert  defined  as  "making  the  audience 
do  what  you  want  th*em  to  do."  "Analyzing  the  audiance"  is  a  variant  of 
the  "you  approach"  taught  1n  Business  Writing: 

A  primary  objective  of  business  communication  1s  to  gain  sympathetic 
understanding  of  onels  message  1n  order  to  3voke  desired  responses 
from  readers,  and  writers  greatly  Increase  their  chances  of  achieving 
this  objective  by  carefully  considering  audience  characteristics. 
It  1s  well  known  that  readers  react  most  strongly  to  messages  which 
affect  them  directly  or  with  which  they  can  empathize.    It  1s  only 
human  nature  for  readers  to  be  more  concerned  about  themselves  than 
about  writers  or  the  companies  they  represent,  and  they  are  more 
likely  to  read  a  message  when  they  see  the  pronoun  "you"  rather 
than  the  pronouns  "I,"  "we,"  or  "us." 
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Audience  analysis  helps  the,  writer  focus  on  the  reader  and,  whenever 
possible,  show  the  reader  how  he  or  she  will  benefit  from  doing  as 
the  message  asks.   By  practicing  audience  analysis,  writers  find  it 
easier  to  perceive  situations  from  the  reader's  viewpoint,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  aware  of  and  Interested  in  doing  something 
about  the  reader's  needs  and  interests.    Even  the  simplest  request 
obtains  a  better  response  when  the  reader  is  shown  the  personal 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  compliance.  (Hulbert,  1980:152) 

This  emphasis  on  using  writing  to  get  the  results  desired  by  analyz- 
ing and  then  manipulating  the  audience  1s  the  core  concept  in  the  writing 
section  of  the  Business  Writing  course.    This  not;on  was  a  constant 
theme  in  the  lecture,  the  text,  and  evaluation  of  student  writings.  In 
the  lessons  on  sales  letters,  which  follows,  some  of  the  specific  strate- 
gies for  putting  this  concept  to  use  were  presented  by  the  instructor. 

Sales  Letter 

Mrs.  Bell  opened  the  discussion  on  sales  letters  by  giving  out  a 
supplementary  handout  she  had  prepared.    Students  were  told  in  lecture 
that  the  criterion  for  success  of  a  sales  letter  was  whether  the  reader 
bought  the  product.   Mrs.  Bell  turned  their  attention  to  the  handouts; 
she  had  copied  exerpts  from  actual  sales  letters  she  had  received.  The 
first  section  of  the  handout  concerned  types  of  language  students  were 
to  emulate,  in  order  to  create  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  These 
were  basically  adjectives  which  appealed  to  the  senses,  or  emotions,  as 
these  examples  indicate: 

"fraqrant;  golden-brown;  rich;  tender  morsel";  "jimdandy  muffins" 
(taken  from  an  advertisement  for  pancake  batter  mix) 

"smoothness  of  polished  ivory"  (taken  from  an  advertisement  for 
wrapping  twine) 

"message  of  welcome";  "individual  serviced/human,  friendly"  (a  bank 
advertisement) 

The  next  topic  on  this  discussion  of  sales  letters  was  the  impor- 
tance of  an  eye-catching  opening  sentence.   Mrs   Bell  referred  students 
to  their  handouts,  wher*  she  had  more  examples;  these  were  of  good  or 
poor  opening  sentences.    The  poor  or  "colorless"  openings  included: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that... 
We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  new  prtce  11st. 

(Both  of  these  openings  were  also  examples  of  "trite"  or  objectionable 
phrases  so  often  mentioned  in  class:    "Your  attention  is  called,"  "to 
the  fact  that,"  "we  enclose"  are  all  unnecessary  phrases.)  The  good 
opening  sentences  were  1n  the  form  of  questions: 

Ar*  you  the  sort;  of  person  who  makes  snap  judgments? 
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Mrs.  Bell  recommended  the  use  of  questions  as  attention-getting  devices; 
she  told  the  class  that  the  question  mark  alone  made  ttiem  stand  out  1n 
prose.   Other  examples  of  "good"  opening  sentences  Included  imperatives, 
such  as: 

Increase  your  earning  power. 

Or  students  could  use  declarative  sentences,  assettlng  great  benefit  at 
low  cost  to  the  reader: 

You  can  qet  one  million  readers  a  day  *or  only  $44. 

These  example  sentences  and  questions  were  characterized  by  different 
forms  of  heavy  emphatic  devices,  such  as  italicizing,  underlining, 
capitalization  of  entire  words,  use  of  quotation  marks  around  words  to 
add  emphasis,  exclamation  marks.    Subtlety  was  not  encouraged. 

To  close  their  sales  letters,  students  ware  directed,  in  lecture 
and  the  text,  to  use  the  closing  to  Induce  the  reader  to  take  the  desired 
action;  1n  other  words,  to  close  the  sale?.    Their  handout  included 
samples  of  this  strategy,  such  as: 

Just  take  your  pencil  and  fill  in  the  enclosed  card— with  the 
understanding  that  you  are  placed  under  no  obligation  whatever; 
then  mall  the  card  1n  the  business  reply  envelope. 

In  this  case,  the  writer  has  provided  all  needed  materials:    the  card  or 
order  form  and  a  pre-addressed  and  stamped  envelope.   The  tone  of  the 
prose  1s  Interesting;  the  use  of  the  word  'Must"  minimizes  the  effort 
required.    There  1s  a  sort  of  hypnotic  quality  to  these  directions: 
iust  do  this  simple  task,  followed  by  the  reassuring  phrase  "under  no 
obligation  whatever/  and  the  smooth  "then  mall  the  card"  1n  the  envelope 
provided.    Care  was  exercised  not  to  alarm  the  reader  wfth  complexity. 
Another  variant  of  the  same  technique  was  Included  on  the  handout: 

Please  sign  and  mall  the  enclosed  care  NOW  so  that  you  may  take 
advantage  of  the  present  low  rate.    No  stamp  is  needed,  (emphasis 
1n  the  original) 

Again  smoothly,  the  writer  opens  with  the  courteous  "please,"  switching 
to  the  urgent  capitalized  "NOW,"  following  up  with  the  reminder  that  the 
reader  could  lose  out  on  the  "present  low  rate, "and  winding  up  the  pitch 
with  the  reassuring  note  that  "no  stamp  1s  needed." 

Judging  by  the  prose  style  1n  these  examples,  students  are  being 
taught  to  write  to  a  reader  who  1s  Impressed  easily  by  gimmicky  punctua- 
tion, motivated  by  profit  and  appeals  to  the  senses  or  sentiment.  This 
hypothetical  reader  M  also  monumentally  lazy  and  easily  frightened  off. 
Effort  of  any  kind  bothers  him  or  her,  and  the  strain  of  subtlety  or 
complex  concepts  are  beyond  his  or  her  capacity.    He  or  she  Hkes  to  be 
flattered,  enjoys  displays  of  1..*erest  1n  their  character  ("are  you  the 
sort  of  person  who  makes  snap  judgments?")  or  feelings  ("friendly,  human 
bank").    Presumably,  these  strategies  have  been  found  to  work  in  the 
enormous  direct  mall  sales  Industries;  by  these  means  the  American 
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public  1s  encouraged  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  not  more  than  an 
Item  1n  a  mailing  11st,  now  often  stored  1n  computer  memory,  a  "person- 
aHzed"  line  1n  a  word  processor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sales  letter  1s  only  one  form  of  busi- 
ness communication—one  with  which  many  secretaries  may  never  come  into 
contact  1n  the  course  of  their  careers— and  that  research  1n  the  work- 
place Itself  1s  needed  to  determine  the  entire  corpus  of  letter  types 
that  office  workers  may  be  called  upon  to  use. 

Testing  Procedures 

Six  tests  were  called  for  1n  this  course  by  the  syllabus.  These 
were  of  two  types,  those  calling  for  short- answers  to  material  covered 
in  the  text  and  those  calling  for  students  to  write  business  communica- 
tions from  directives. 

The  Instructor  divided  the  material  in  the  class  into  two  areas: 
"theory  and  principles"  of  business  writing,  and  "practice."   Tests  were 
a  "frays  preceded  by  Intensive  reviews  which  have  been  discussed  1n  the 
foregoing  section  on  presentation  of  the  lesson.    Students  were  also 
directed  to  use  their  notes,  including  those  in  their  texts,  and  their 
worksheets  to  review  for  the  tests. 

Student  Preparation  for  Tests 

In  Interviews,  students  described  how  they  prepared  for  tests.  One 
student  replied: 

For  a  test,  now,  I  will  sit  down  for  forty-five  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  to  review  1t.    And  Mrs.  Bell  does  give  us  very,  very  good 
things  to  ljook  to  see  what's  going  to  t>e  on  the  test... Well,  I 
studied  for  like  half  an  hours  for  my  last  test,  using  the  review 
sheets,  I  only  made  ninety  on  the  test,  but  I  was  pretty  pleased 
.  with  that.    But  one  of  my  friends  hardly  even  studied  and  she  made 
a  hundred  and  five  on  the  test. 

Interviewer:    OK,  where  did  she  get  all  that? 

Student:    Well,  she  had  a  very  good— Well,  I  had  good  instruction 
too,  cause  I  went  to  (private  school)  and  they  have  a  pretty  good 
education.    She  went  to  (another  private  school). . .and  they  really 
were  very  good. 

Interviewer:   What  kind  of  things  would  you  go  over  for  the  test? 
Do  you  have  anything  1n  particular? 

Student:    I  have  problems  with  the  nominative  case  and  the  objec- 
tive case  and  how  the  nouns  are  used.    I  really  have  to  really  look 
at  those  and  really  pay  attention  to  what  they  are— the  object  of 
the  preposition  and  things  lite  that. 

Another  student  described  her  study  process,  which  was  dependent  on  her 
notetaking: 
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Interviewer:    How  do  you  review  for  a  test? 


Student:    I  re-read  the  notes  and  1f  there  are  things  that  you've 
been  told  to  memorize,  I  attempt  to  memorize  them.    If  you  have 
been  told  to  memorize  something,  I  attempt  to  memorize  It. 

Interviewer:    And  sometimes  she'll  say,  "I  don't  want  you  to  memo- 
rize this,  just  be  very  familiar  with  It."  . 

* 

Student:   Well,  that,  to  me,  means  memorize  1t     You  bet. 

The  Instructor  Droyldes  detailed  review  sheets,  handouts,  work- 
sheets to  students  before  the  class;. she  also  goes  over  the  plan  of  the 
test  1n  general  to  the  class  before  the  test.    (The  liveliest  discus- 
sions of  the  semester  concerned  what  would  be  on  the  test.) 

The  Final  Test  "  " •  '    '  ,  *" 

The  instructor  was  very  Interested  in  changing  some  of  the  ways  in 
which,  the  course  was  taught.    She  told  the  researcher  that  she  was 
.considering  changes  in  the  evaluation  process   and  invited  tjae  researcher 
to  follow  the  process  of  the  tesjt,  from  the  examination  date  through  the 
final  grading*.    Then,  she  suggested, that  they  sit  down  and  talk  about 
the  Instructor's  Ideas  for  Improving  the  grading  system. 

The  Test  Situation 

The  last  test  of. the  semester  was  *ot  a  "flnrl"  1n  the  sense  of 
being  a  comprehensive  overview,  the  Instructor  insisted;  she  even  called 
1t  the  "last"  test,  to  avoid  the  Idea  of  a  "final. "   However,  this  test 
.combined  both  testing  over  the  text,  lecture,  handouts-whlch  the  Instruc- 
tor calls  the  "theory"  part  of  the  cobrse--w1th  a  letter-writing  assign- 
ment.   Students  were  given  an  hour  to  complete  their  tasks  and  hand  all 
materials  In. 

Until  publishers  recently  started  .  larglng  for  tests  (which  had 
previously  been  provided  free  with  text,),  Instructors  sometimes  used 
commercially-produced  tests;  now  they  prepare  their  own. 

The  Test 

'  "™ """" mmm  * 

The  test  was  1n  two  sections.  The  first  section  was  Intended  to 
test  student  understanding  of  basic  principles  of  business  writing;  the 
second  section  was.  the  letter-writing  part  of  the  test.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  test,  there  were  three  divisions.  The  first,  Part  I,  was 
titled  "Principles  of  Communication.".  This  was  a  11st  of  twenty  state- 
ments, counting  as  20*  of  the  test  grade,  which  students'were  to  mark 
true  or  false,  for  example: 

T     F       Effective  business  messages  result  from  effective  thinking. 

T     F       Proofreading  1s  a'vltal  final  step  1n  the  preparation  of  an 
effective  message. 
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Part  II  of  section  one  was  called  "Analysis  for  Effective  Expres- 
sion." There  were  five  different  questions/tasks,  which  counted  for  10* 
The  directions  were: 

On  the  line  preceding  the  number,  Indicate  your  selection  of  the 
most  effective  expression  J)y  placing  the  letter  representing  the 
expression. 

A  sample  question  might  be  of  use  to  prevent  confusion: 

3.     Which  1s  the  most  positive  of  these  five  sentences?  „ 

a.  Talking  1s  permitted  during  the  break  only. 

b.  You  may  not  talk  at  any  time  class  1s  1n  progress. 

c.  Do  not  talk  during  class  time. 

d.  You  are  prohibited  from  talking  during  c^ass. 

e.  Talking  1s  not  allowed  during  class  time.  - 

{The  correct  answer  1s  (a)*) 

*       Part  III  of  section  one  was  called  "Rewriting  Letter  Excerpts";  1t 
counted  for  10*  of  the  test  grade.    In  this  section,  students  were 
required  to  rewrite  sentences  deleting  or  changing  .unnecessary,  or  trite 
words  and  phrases.    For  example: 

We  hand  you  herewith  the  price  11st  you  requested. 

Until  students  had  completed  this  first  segment  of  the  cVass,  they 
were  not  qlven  the  second  or  "letter-writing"  part    This  was  to  prevent 
cheating,  which  the  Instructor  said  she  suspected  had  occurred  in  pre-. 
v1ous  tests.    This  suspicion  was  based  on  the  high  scores  of  some  stu- 
dents who  usually  did  poorly,  but  sat  next  to  people  who  usually  did 
well.    Students  were  required  to  hand  1n  the  first  section  of  the  test 
to  receive  the  second  part;  they  could,  afte"  completing  the  second 
part,  go  over  the  first  part  for  errors.   Apparently,  the  Instructor 
thought  that  the  better  students  would  hand  their  first  sections  In,, 
safe  from  th*  prylnq  eyes  of  the  poorer  students. 

The  second  section  was  the  writing  part.    Students  had  a  choice  of 
two  tasks:    they  were  qlven  an  exemplar  of  a  "poo""  letter,  supposedly 
written  carelessly  and  1n  anger,  and  were  supposed  to  correct  1t  and 
tone  1t  down.   The  other  option  was  to  take  a  rouqh  draft  with  many 
grammatical  and  typographical,  spelling,  usage  errors  and  produce  a 
correct  final  copy.    Their  editing  and  corrections  were  to  be  done  on 
the  test  paqe  Itself  and  handed  1n  with  the  final  copy.    This  was  sixty 
percent  of  the  test  grade.  j 

Student*  worked  quietly  during  the  hour.   Mo-t  of  them  finished 
well  before  the  deadline,  but  a  few  were  still  working  at  the  end  of  the 
hour.    Since  this  was  the  last  day  of  class,  the  final  few  minutes  of 
the  hours  were  taken  up  with  students  saying  goodbye  to  the  Instructor. 
She  told  them  that  their  grades  would  not  be  available  for  a  day  or  two 
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Student  Perfonpance  and  Instructor  Expectations 


The  Instructor  had  written  aP  of  the  test  herself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  second  letter  which  students  were  supposed  to  edit.  The 
instructor  said  that  she  had  designed  the  first  section  of  the  test  very 
carefully,  to  test  students'  knowledqe  of  the  different  ideas  she  had 
presented  1n  class.    She  Invited  the  researcher  to  see  her  the  day  after 
the  test  to  disucss  the  test  results  and  her  own  Ideas  about  better  ,  fc 
grading  procedures. 

The  instructor  was  not  happy  with  the  test  results.    She  had  tabu- 
lated the, number  of  incorrect  answers  on^ach  question  of  the  first 
section  of  the  test.   The  results  were  an  unwelcome  surprise.    In  Part 
I,  the,  frue/ false  section,  students  did  poorly;  for  example,  question  2 
was  missed  by  '8  out  of  19  students:  15  missed  question  5.   She  was 
upset  by  these  results  because  she  had  tried  to  design  both  questions  1n 
particular  to  test  students  on  Ideas  Lthat  she  thought  were  especially 
Important:  \  - 

a 1s  was,  of  course,  the  objective  part  of  the  test;  and  I  wanted 
see  what  questions  most  of  them,  where  they  missed  the  ques- 
tions.  And  these  are  things  that  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  about 

(She  hat'  *old  the  researcher  the  day  of  the  class  that  both  of  these 
questions  were  designed  to  test  students  on  items  she  has  covered  in 
class.)  ' 

That,  "  wanted  to  see  how  they  did  on  them,  so  I  have  gone  over 
them  in  class,  mentioned  them  so  many  times.   And  I  felt  like  that 
they  should  have  learned  them,  and  yet  you  can  see  sixteen  out  of 
nineteen  missed  (question  1)  and  fifteen  out  of  nineteen  mitsed 
(question  5). 

She  stressed  the  Importance  of  these  questions:  * 

Course,  the  reason  I  do  (count  up  the  misses),  o-'t  of  Interest,  for 
one  tK1ng,  but  'if  I  ever  use  that  test. again,  I  might  want  to  do 
one  of  two  things:    either  teach,  be  sure,  you  know,  teach  them 
that  I  emphasize  those  a  little  more,  which  sounds  like  I'm  teach- 
ing to  a  test,  but  not  really.    Because  they  a  e  ma.ior  principles 
of  communications,  of  letter-writing 

Interviewer:   Thi?  is  as  much  a  test  of  your  own  teaching  as  1t  is 
of  them? 

Instructor:    That's  right.    Yes.   And  no.   Yes,  1t  1s.    Somehow  it 
didn't  get  across  to  them.    Now,  whether  that's  my  fault  or  whether 
It's  theirs,  you  wonder.   Because  I've  tried  to  say  1t  many  times, 
and  I  have  written  1t  in  comments  on  their  letters.   Things  I1k,e 
that.    So,  but  at  any  rate  1t  did  not;  net  across  to  them,  or  maybe 
1t  was  the  way  the  question  was  stated,  which  1s  something  else 
that  may  be... You  know,  there; re  a  lot  of  things  that  could  be 
Involved  there.   A' lot  of  them  have  been  absant  which  means  that 
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maybe  they  weren't  here  when  I  emphasized  those  things  in  class, 
and  I  don't  think  I  could  blame  myself,  from  that  perspective.  But 
then,  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  think  that  it's  possibly  tne  way 
the  question  is  stated. 

The  questions  students  did  so  poorly  on  in  this  section  were: 

2.    In  writing  a  favorable  response  to  a  request  for  an  adjustment 
or  a  claim,  the  main  thought  of  the  opening  sentence  should  be  to 
tell  the  reader  that  his  request?  has  been  received. 

5.   The  primary  goal  of  a  business  letter  is  to  build  good  public 
relations  for  the  writer's  company,    (emphasis  in  original) 

Both  of  these  questions  involved  ideas  which  the  instructor  had 
indeed  stressed  repeatedly  in  class.    In  question  2,  she  was  testing  to 
see  if  they  knew  to  avoid  the  expression  "your  request  received"  and 
similar  expressions.    She  frequently. told  the  class. this  phrase  is 
redundant,  since  without  receiving  the  request,  the  reply  letter  would 
never  bp  written.    In  question  5,  she  was  trying  to  test  to  see  if 
students  had  understood  the  definition  of  effective  communication  as 
"getting  the  message  across"  or  "achieving  the  desired  results."  Build- 
ing good  public  relations  1s  a  secondary  goal. 

The  test  results  show  that  students  either  did  not  understand  the 
points,  or  Ideas,  or  that  they  failed  to  understand  the  ideas  as  they 
were  presented  in  the  test.    In  question  2,  students  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  point  in  that  lona  sentence.    In  question  5,  students  may  have 
forgotten  about  getting  results,  in  the  light  of  the  great  emphasis  in 
the  course  on  politeness  to  the  reader. 

In  Part  II,. students  did  very  poorly  overall: 

1.  17  missed  this 

2.  13  missed 

3.  7  missed 

4.  2  missed 

5.  19  missed  fthe  entire  class) 

These  were  the  directions  *or  the  questions  of  Part  II     "On  the  line 
proceding  the  number,  indicate  your  selection  of  the  most  effective 
expression  hy  placing  the  letter  representing  the  expression."  The 
questions  were  drawn  by  the  instructor  from  an  older  published  test.  We 
will  look  now  at  the  questions  that  caused  the  students  the  most  diffi- 
culty, beginning  with  number  5,  missed  by  the  entire  class. 

5.     Which  is  the  best  choice  of  words  for  the  beginning  of  a 
routine  business  letter? 

a.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  your  July  1st  letter. 

b.  Yes,  we  will  gladly  permit  you  to  use  our  meeting  facili- 
ties. 

c.  I  have  received  your  request  of  July  1. 

d.  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  July  1st  request. 

e.  This  is  to  inform  you  of  our  willingness  to  comply  with 
your  July  1st  request.  t 
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The  Instructor  was  baffled  by  students'  poor  performance: 

And  the  fifth  question,  which  is  not  that  difficult  to  do,  I  thought- 
To  me,  it  was  Just  really  a  fairly  simple  one.    Everybody  in  class, 
of  nineteen  students,  everyone  missed  it.    Even  the  very  best 
students. 

OK,'now  in  all  of  the  possible  replies,  except  the  second  one,  you 
refer  in  the  first  sentence  to  the  July  1st  request.   Well,  one 
thinq,  in  three  of  the  five  (possible  answers),  you  wrote  July 
first  as  "July  1st,"  so  that  is  one  clue  right  there,  that  those 
.  three  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  grounds  of  incorrect  usage..  And 
the  answer  I  got  the  most,  actually,  was  C,  where  that  is  not  the 
case;  1t  has  "July  1." 

But  the  point,  on  these  five  ..and  this  is  something  that  I  tried, 
I  thought  I  had  tried  to  emphasize— maybe  I  didn't  get  it  across— 
is  fhat  you  don't  really  have  to  refer  particularly  to  the  July 
first  letter.    It's  obvious  that  you  have  received  that  letter  or 

"you  wouldn't  be  answering.    It's  one  of  those  trite  expressions,  or 
what  we  call  "objectionable  expressions"  because  It's  obvious.  I 
wouldn't  even  be  writing  this  letter  if  I  hadn't  received  theirs. 

-  And  particularly  since  theirs  was  a  request  and  I'm  granting  the 
request.    So  the  correct  answer  is  B.    "Yes,  we  will  gladly  permit 
you  to  use  our  meeting  facilities."   So  all  you  need  to  do  1s  to 
start  out  with  your  answer... And  not  one  person  got  1t...But  it 
;  seems  so  simple  to  me. 

The  second-most  frequently  missed  questions  in  thlspart  of  the 
test  was  question  1,  which  17  people  got  wrong: 

1.     Which  of  the  following  statements  is  the  most  concrete  descrip- 
,    tion  of  a  typist? 

a.    A  good  typist 
•',    b.    The  best  typist  in  the  typing  pool 
c.    A  very  good  typist 
_-d.   The  best  typist  of  the  six  dependable  ones  1n  the  typing 
T  pool 
e.   An  exceedingly  good  typist 

The- correct  answer  was  (d).    Again,  students  have  a  new  task  to  perform: 
selecting  a  "concrete  description"  rather  than  an  "effective"  one. 
Possibly,  1n  a  qlven  situation,  any  of  those  sentences  would  be  the  most 
effective  to  use.    In  this  testing  situation,  the  most  "effective"  is 
(d).   Mrs.  Bell  was  trying  to  test  students'  understanding  of  her  use  of 
"concrete"  1n  business  writing:   giving  all  needed  facts  which  are 
precise,  provable  and  Impossible  to  misunderstand.    In  other  words, 
students  were  expected  to  see  that  (d)  is  the  least  vague  sentence,  the 
most  descriptive  of  the  abilities  of  the  typist. 

"  Students  apparently  found  the  task  beyond  their  capabilities.  The 
Instructor  wanted  the  students  to  assume  that  a  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tlorf,  which  placed  the  typist  Into  a  context  against  which  to  judge  his 
or  her  typ1ng.ab1l1t1es  relative  to  the  typing  abilities  of  a  stated 
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number  of  others,  in  a  specific  locale,  was  the  desired  "concrete 
description.   Cut  that  assumption  on  the  Insteuctor's  part  demands  more 
skill  1n  test- taking  than  understanding  of  the  concept  of  "concrete 
versus  "vague"  writing. 

Thirteen  out  of  the  nineteen  students  missed  question  2: 

2.    Which  of  the  following  sentences  conforms  least  to  the  you-viewpo1nt 

a.  You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  we  now  have  drive- 1r.  banking 
service • 

b.  At  $4.4i  each  you  will  reap  a  nice  profit  of  $1.55. 

c.  Your  selection  of  Charlotte's  Candles  should  reach  you  by 
the  26th. 

d.  Your  request  to  use  our  audUorlum  for  your  meeting  must 
be  denied  at  this  time. 

e.  As  a  proflt-mlndad  seller,  you  will  appreciate  this  r.ew 
feature. 

Again,  a  new  set  of  directions  and  task  is  given  to  students.  The 
correct  answer  1s  (d),  which  1s  not  only  negative  but  does  not  attempt 
to  soften  the  blow  with  any  protestations  of  regret,  or  sympathy  for  the 
addressee.    Item  (c)  should  have  been  eliminated  outright  because  the 
M26th"  1s  not  preceded  by  the  month.    Each  of  the  sentences  contains  the 
mandatory  "you,"  as  a  deliberate  means  of  testing  if  students  knew  the 
difference  between  the  concept  of  the  "you  approach"  and  the  simple  use 
of  the  pronoun.    But,  on  examining  the  remaining  sentences,  there  really 
1s  not  much  attempt  to  relate  the  message  to  the  reader's  own  Interests. 
Items  (b)  and  (e)  both  appeal  to  the  profit  motive,  which  1s  presumably 
an  Interest  of  the  reader  of  business  letters.    But,  actually,  all  of 
these  are  rather  callous  little  sentences,  filled  with  presumptions  and 
imperatives,  "You  will  be  tappy,"  "you  will  reap  a  nice  profit,  You 
will  appreciate  this  new  feature." 

The  task,  then,  was  to  find  a  negative  reply  to  a  request  which  was 
not  laced  with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  turned  Into  something  posi- 
tive.  This  was  covered  in  class,  but  apparently  students  did  not  trans- 
fer that  knowledge  to  this  testing  situation. 

Part  3  was  the  section  in  which  students  were  required  to  rewrite 
sentences,  editing  to  eliminate  "trite"  or  "objectionable"  sentences. 
Students  did  well  on  this  section: 

one  miss       1.    Please  find  enclosed  my  check  for  $8  25  for  a  Hawthorne 
exerciser.    ("Please  find  enclosed"  1s  redundant.) 

r,o  misses      2.   We  hand  you  herewith  the  price  list  you  requested. 

(Eliminate  "we  hand  you,"  "herewith,"  and  ;,you  requested 
as  redundant.) 

two  misses     3.   We  are  enclosing  our  check  in  the  amount  of  $580. 

(Eliminate  "we  are  enclosing,"  "in  the  amount  of"  and 
rewrite  as  "A  check  for  $580  is  enclosed.") 

no  misses      4.   We  wish  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  anaylze  our 
sales  appeal.    (This  should  read,  "Thank  you  for 
taking...")  , 

four  misses  5.   We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  check 
which  you  said  was  enclosed  was  not  enclosed.  (Should 
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read  "Your  check  did  not  arrive,"  or  somethint  similar 
"We  wish  to  call  attention/  "to  the  fact  that,"  "which 
you  said  was  enclosed/  and  "was  not  enclosed"  are  all 
redundant  and  taboo.) 

The  Test  Results:  Discussion 

Students  seem  to  do  well  on  the  letters.   Most  students  chose  to 
edit  a  letter  rather  than  to  rewrite  one.    It  would  seem  from  the  results 
of  this  test  that  students  did  well  when  given  prose  to  correct.  They 
did  poorly  when  asked  to  abstract  knowledqe  from  their  texts  and  lecture. 
However,  the  Instructor  commented  that  the  students  had  done  well  on 
earlier  tests  In  which  they  hdd  to  compose  the  letter,  so  It  1s  difficult 
to  generalize.  * 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  Prose 

When  Mrs.  Bell  graded  the  students1  prose,  she  used  the  standard, 
common  in  the  entire  program,  of  the  "mailable"  letter.    In  an  interview, 
she  explained  what  a  "mailable"  letter  was: 

What  is  "mailable"  and  what  isn't?   You  can  tell  If  (you)  have  good 
content,  but  If  (there  are)  misspelled  words,  if  there  are  errors; 
If  the  form's  all  wrong,  (if  there  Isn't)  a  neat  appearance,  attrac- 
tively set  up  on  the  table  (sic),  It's  not  "mailable." 

In  this  context,  "mailable"  or  "sendable"  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  is 
drawn  from  the  work  world.   A  letter  Is  considered  acceptable,  or  "mailable, 
In  this  school  context,  if— In  the  opinion  of  the  instructors— the 
written  item  would  be  good  enough  to  mall  from  a  buslress. 

This  criterion  is  the  source  of  qrades  as  well.   The  Business 
Communcations  Instructor  elaborated  on  this: 

And  I  have  to  just  look  at  th*s,  once  I  get  all  the  errors  marked, 
comments  written  on  It  relating  to  the  content,  and  then  I  start 
back.   Then  I  sit  back  and  look  at  the  letter,  and  try  to  weigh  in 
my  mind  for  the  total  perspective  of  that  letter.    Is  this  an  A 
letter?   Of  course,  I  would  think  that  that  would-be  excellent.  Is 
this  a  6  letter*  Which  I  would  consider  "good,"  but  could  be 
improved.    Is  it  a  C  letter,  which  I  would  say,  In  my  mind,  is 
acceptable,  but  Is  .lust  OK.   Gets  the  mes*ge  across.   May  It  would 
have  some  punctuation  errors,  but  could  probably  get  by... And  if  I 
cn't  iustify  that  It's  even  a  C  latter,  it's  a  0  letter... I  didn't 
g1ve/s  to  any  letters   If  they  did  them.    If  there  are  a  lot  of 
errors,  then  the  letter  Is  non-sendable,  and  does  not  apply  the 
principles  that  are  supposed  to  apply  to  that  assignment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  were  allowed  to  give  their  rough  drafts 
of  written  assignments  to  the  Instructor  before  handling  them  in  for  a 
grade;  the  Instructor  would  perform  essentially  the  same  process  described 
above,  and  return  the  draft  to  the  student,  who  could  then  re-write  the 
letter  frora  the  copy  which  was,  in  effect,  edited  by  the  Instructor. 
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Discussion:    Implications  of  Vocational  Literacy  FHnr^l 

/,x  J:et  us  rev1ew  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  in  this  section 
ill  ?ere1are  ^?Se  l1nka9e$  between  the  organization  of  offiC^o°k  and 
5fl2T£,,2  n1n9  °f  °ff1Ce  Wrker$;    (a)  the  studen?  pSlSlSS  of 
*£3y  «S aP292T  JI?  ^ .alm°St  e^lusively  ffon,  popumions 
«!r!?y  eJt™Hsned  1"  the  office  work  sector  of  the  labor  market-women 

TLriZl1  n"^  StU2?nJ3  i"  these  Pr°9™*  often  have  preX work 
J2S  2fl  i!JE!?e  f1elds*  pr*y1ous  tra1n1n9  (••9-  m  high  school 
l£t Z  ]£i L°r  hav?  1n  some       taen  socialized  mto  the  per- 
(bTof f?ce  work  lid  fSJii?  appr°Pr1ate  for  Pe™>ns  themselves. 

many  training  LSS.J   lTJlLPl°9rml  for  off1ce  "°rk  ar*  l1nked  *"  that 
many  training  modules,  textbooks,  and  so  on  are  produced  by  corporate 

5s  C!n  fnJ2i?,l5  Possible  because,  (c)  training  in  office  occupations 

111  ?  *!j    itself,    (d)  ThlF  routlnizatlon  has  consequences  for  the 
organization  of  Instruction  within  the  office  occupation!  p^rls 
(e.g.,  the  centralization  of  curriculum  construction,  etc.?"  (5)  This 
tSell  S  SiHH.!!!itt,ICI1on*hM  cortse«ue"«*  *>r  the'pjdogogic  1  p«c! 
JJlHbSl  and  tit  fIJ!Sir?et0,rS:  .sPecJfi"lly.  a  close  adherence  to  the 
syllabus  and  the  Instructional  materials   e.g.,  reading  from  the  book, 

}}*\  i.0t5er  ?0rds*  tne  Peda9ogy  itself  1s  routlnlzed. 
itself  L^Hi3°Vlei?Vfh1Jh  th?4st"dents  acquire  In  these  courses  1s 
itself  embedded  1n  highly  formalized  and  routlnlzed  systems  with  Hold 

3.  Zffi*LS!£  °f  appl1ca,t1on-   -W«  fonnallzat^J ^xte^d  "be"  o9 

.52?  y  tecbn1ca]  matters  of,  say,  knowing  how  to  use  a  typewriter  or 
an  adding  machine,  Into  the  realm  of language^  usage  Itself    There  are 
for  example,  specific  fashions  of  Initiating  the  language  act  of  "the 

intact  J  nnS  nl  °I sn1p  between  sender  and  receiver,  or  the  semantic  or 
syntactic  norms  of  everyday  language  use.    It  1s  far  from  clear  that  the 

2^nVL$WdVnd  reCe1ver  (1-e"  the  two  bu^ness  pe™on  )  would 
i^1??2l"n?r  "      C°rreCt  °r  1ncorrect  attendence  to  this  fashion  of 

The  result  1s  an  occupatlonally-spedflc  style  of  languaqe  use. 
This  occupatlonal-spedfldty  manifests  itself  on  two  levels-  the 
language  use  1s  confined  to  an  occupational  group-the  office  workers-- 

^tulTrso'nnel'  naCtrnetiCnfJarker  '2  dlfferen?1ate  thm  ?rJm"he  h  g'h  r- 
SE  i         offices,  who  have  much  greater  discretionary 

power  oyer  their  language  use;  also,  use  of  the  occupational  "dialect" 
s  confined  to  the  context  of  written  language  use  in  the  iff 1ce--?here 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  formalized  language*  off  Ice  work  Is 
used*  secretaries  outside  the  office,  or  in  casua'l  conversati  on  the 

The  H*nt±fi cat*on  of  occupat1onally-specif1c  uses  of  lanquaoe  1* 

tElntno  ^ti«mlV*V:i'«  1ncul"ted^  relatively  auTSomou 
thf«  IZr?ST!*IS  '   Mha^  c°ncerns  us  .here  are  the  Implications  of 

SJllSSnt.i         9  *        °r  °Ur  c°nceptual1zat1on  of  "literacy 

„..-.Els*!?ner?  1n  tn1s  "^Port  we  have  drawn  upon  the  distinction  between 

?y^-rJnfd§rur  e"9  SfJ  5i2  W1.  Conte?t'M  *ne  niles'of^helanlua^ 
system,  and  use,  referring  to  the  "communicative  situation,"  the  use  of 
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language  to  accomplish  communication  (see  Wlddowson,  1978).    In  our 
study  of  the  developmental  reading  classes  we  suggested  that,  in  essence, 
matters  of  use  were  being  presented  as  matters  of  usage  through  the 
decontextuaTTzatlon  and  rigid  categorization  of,  text..  In  our  study  of 
office  occupations  we  see  another  process  underlying  a  use  to  usage 
transformation:   an  extreme  rout1n1zat1on  of  use  Into  a  relatively 
small,  highly  formulaic  set  of  procedures  or  ^ci  pes. "  This  routlnlza- 
tion  1s  a  product"  of  the  routlnizatlon  of  the  work  that  office  workers 
do  (articulated  through  the  links  between  occupation  and  training  program). 
Now,  when  students  learn  thel*  linguistic  recipes  1n  the  office  occupa- 
tions program,  does  this  constitute  "literacy  development"?  The  question 
should  give  one  pause:   what  does  "literacy  development"  mean  1n  the 
context  of  use?  The  vast  majority  of  studies  on  reading  have  concen- 
trated on  tHel beginning  reader,  the  young^person  in  an  early  encounter 
with  written  language.   This  focus  seems  to  have  Induced  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  Issue  of  literacy  development  as  the  development  of 
usage  skills,  at  the  expense  of  a  consideration  of  the  use  of  written 
language  1n  real-world  communicative  situations  (though  one  may  argue 
that  for  the  child  lust  learning  to  read,  the  major  written  language 
communicative  situation  Is.  the  school  classroom).   The  emphasis  on 
literacy  as  usaqe  produced  a  notion  of  "literacy  development"  as  a 
generally  progressive  Increase  1n  one's  control  over  written  language 
usage,  the  acquisition  or  Improvement  of  context- independent  skills  for 
dealing  wlth.text  (text- In-general,  not  real-world  texts  used  for  com- 
municative purposes).   What  the  analysis  here  suggests,  however,  1s  that 
there  1s  another,  perhaps  more  crucial  aspect  of  "literacy  development": 
the  development  of  communicative  competence  with  written  language, 
learning  how  to'  use  written  language.   Our  examination  of  the  office 
occupations  program  suggests  that  written  language  use  may  vary  with 
real-Mfe  categories  such  as  "occupation"  (though  obviously  we  have  not 
provided  a  technical  description  of  the  differences  between  office  work 
discourse  and  other  forms  of  discourse— this*  would  require  an  extensive 
examination  of  a  large  corpus  of  written  texts  produced  1n  an  office 
i  setting.   For  suggestive  methodological  procedures,  see  Odell,  1981). 
It  would  seem  then  that  one  form  of  "literacy  development"  consists  of 
learning  the  appropriate  (written)  communicative  behaviors  for  specific 
(written)  communicative  situations.   Td  use  an  analogy  from  the  more 
familiar  area  of  soc1ol1ngu1 sties,  one  could  speak  of  "language  develop- 
ment" 1n  terms  of  Increasing  control  over  the  normative  grammar  and 
common  lexicon  cf  a  given. language,  but  there  would  also  be  a  "language 
development"  consisting  of  a  speaker's  ability  to  partake  1n  an  increas- 
ingly wider  arena  of  speech  events..  Thus,  one  can  speak  of  "language 
development"  1n  terms  of  one's  Increasing  control  of  the  "linguistic 
context"-- the  ability  to  communicate  1n  unmarked  speech  situations,  and 
one  can  speak  of  language  development  1n  terms  of  one's  ability  to  speak 
appropriately  1n  marked  situations— to  be  able  to  "speak"  English  1s  not 
the  same  as  being  able  to  "lecture"  1n  English  or  "tell  a  joke"  in 
English.   One  of  the  crucial  differences  between  written  and  spoken 
language,  however,  1s  that  there  are  relatively  few,  1f  any,  unmarked 
speech  events  1n  written  English  (personal  letter-writing  1s  one  of  the 
few  possibilities  that  comes  to  mind).   There  1s  a  general,  1f  tadt, 
assumption  1n  discussions  of  written  language  that  one  1s  not  simply 
concerned  with  mere  communication  (after  all,  one  can  violate  most  of 
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our  orthographic  conventions  without  seriously  affecting  the  communica- 
tion of  content— though  the  violation  of  ttiese  conventions  carries 
illocutlonary  force)  but  with  "performance"  (1n  Richard  Bauman's  sense, 
rather  than  Chomsky's).   As  'the  study  here  suggests,  performance  con- 
ventions may  be  intimately  related  to  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
structure  of  the  labor  process. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  two  senses  of  literacy  development 
suggested  here  are  related,  but  the  relationship  is  problematic.  In 
many  cases,  1t  seems  almost  certain  that  highly  marked  written  language 
conventions  (e.g.,  the  "you-viewpo1nt"  e'tc.)  such  as  those  found  in 
office  occupations  are  useless  outside  of  the  office  work  setting.  The 
"literacy"  of  the  students  in  the  office  occupations  program  is  indeed 
being  "developed"— but  it  is  literacy  in  a  purely  technical-instrumental 
sense.    Such  a  conception  of  literacy  development  may  be  acceptable  to 
those  whose  interest  is  essentially  to  train  competent  workers  (for 
example,  Sticht,  1975).    One  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
teaching  literacy  as  a  routinized   formulaic  work  skill,  one  is  trans- 
forming what  is  potentially  an  extremely  powerful  tool  of  learning  and 
communication  into  a  sterile  set  of  recipes  for  doing  a  .iob. 
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CHAPTER  VIII  * 
PURPOSES  AND  MOTIVATIONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  TFXT:    A  CASE  FROM  THE 

CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM 

Minority  Recruitment  Into  the  Program 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  taking  the  Child  Care  proqram  as  a 
locus  of  study  was  the  very  laroe  proportion  of  students  1n  that  program 
who  belonged  to  minority  ethnic  qroups:    29%  of  the  students  majoring  In 
Child  Care  are  81ack  (Blacks  account  for  less  than  9%  of  total  colleqe 
enrollment)    while  19%  are  Mexican-American  (compared  to  42%  for  the 
total  college).    This  gives  Child  Care  the  highest  combined  percentage 
mlnorf^  enrollment  of  any  program  1n  the  college.   There  are  also  a 
disproportionate!    high  number  of  students  majoring  in  Child  Care  who 
come  from  low-sta      educational  backgrounds:    21%  of  the  majors  entered 
the  college  with  QtD's  (less  than  7%  of  the  total  college  population 
have  GEO's).    Finally,  there  were  Indications  that  Child  Care  majors  may 
be  somewhat  worse  off  economically  than  the  general  population  of  the 
college:    24%  of  the  Child  Care  students  received  financial  aid;  only  6% 
of  the  general  population  did.    Over  95%  of  Child  Care  majors  are  female. 

More  generally,  Child  Care  belongs  to  a  grpup  of  "service"  programs* 
which  along  with  some  manual  "craft"  vocational  programs  (e.g.,  Auto 
Mechanics,  Welding),  generally  have  higher  concentrations  of  minority 
students  as  majors  than  other  proqrams  in  the  college.    (Another  section 
of  •  the  report  deals  with  this  issue  in  much  more  detail.)    Using  college 
statistics  and  1970  Census  data  for  the  metropolitan  area  served  by  the 
college,  we  found  a  relationship  between  the  vocational  programs  that 
had  hlqh  percentages  of  minority  majors  and  the  occupations  that  had 
high  percentages  of  minority  employees.    One  of  the  problems  we  posed 
for  ourselves,  then,  was  to  determine  just  what  form  this  relationship 
took:    were  Black  and  Mexican-American  students  being  recruited  or  « 
counseled  into  programs  which  were  associated  with  their  traditional 
occupational  roles?   Or  did  the  relatively  hiqh  minority  enrollments 
represent  students  already  employed  in  child  care  returning  for  addi- 
tional training?   To  begin  to  deal  with  these  questions  we  surveyed 
three  classes  In  the  program  that  we  were  observing.    We  had  70 
responses  (we  were  unable  to  separate  majors  and  non-Child  Care  maiors 
for  analysis;  we  do  know  that  at  Jeast  54  of  the  70  could  be  considered 
Child  Care  majors).    (There  are  around  100  majors  in  the  entire  Child 
Care  program.)   The  percentages  of  these  students  who  entered  the 
college  with  GED's,  who  were  Black  or  Hispanic,  matched  the  percentages 
given  out  by  the  college  for  the  entire  program.    In  our  sample,  19.7% 
of  the  students  entered  the. college  with  GED's  (21%  for  the  program); 
32.3%  were  Black  (29%  for  the  program);  and  21%  were  Mexican-American 
(19%  for  the  program). 

However,  if  the  three  classes  are  examined  separately  we  see  a 
.different  pattern,  one  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  in  much 
>  more  detail . 


This  chapter  written  by  Jan  Nespor. 
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Three  Types  or  Classes  in  the  Child  Care  Program 

In  Child  Care  I  there  were  26  students,  26  of  whom  were  Child  Care 
maiors;  only  4%  of  the  students  in  this  class  had  entered  the  college 
with  GED's,  U*  were  Black,  and  26%  were  Mexican-American.   Twenty  of 
these  students  worked,  11  in  Child  Care  centers,  and  the  average  age  for 
the  class  was  26  years.    Child  Care  I  is  an  "introductory"  class  (with 
the  lowest  course  number  for  the  program  in  the  college  cataloq),  though 
it  is  not  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  other  class.    The  course 
content  of  these  classes  differs  from  the  others  o^  the  program  in  an 
interesting  way.   Child  Care  I  is  the  only  course  in  the  program  that 
does  not  require  fieldwork.    The  course  description  in  the  catalog 
contains  the  statement:    "This  is  not  a  course  on  working  with  children, 
but  the  information  will  help  one  to  better  understand  children."  The 
course  is  also  much  more  "routinized"  than  any  other  course  in  the 
program:    that  is,  the  sublect  matter,  the  assignments  and  evaluative 
criteria  and  means  are  much  more  explicit,  specified,  and  rigid  than  for 
the  other  courses  in  the  program.   Other  courses  have  a  variety  of 
activities,   "loose  assignments"  (see  the  descriptions  below),  no  fixed 
course  syllabi,  or  very  flexible  syllabi.   Child  Care  I  is  structured 
around  textbook  assignments,  lecture  format,  tests  on  specific  subject 
matter  covered  in  books  and  lectures.   The  sequence  of  course  material 
is  also  more  highly  structured  (e.g.,  a  section  on  "prenatal  develop- 
ment," then  "birth  process,"  then  "the  infant  0-12  months,"  then  "the 
toddler  12-24  months,"  etc.).    The  subiect  matter  of  Child  Care  I  is 
also  much  farther  removed  from  the  world  of  child  care  practice  than  the 
content  of  the  other  courses:    (especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course)  students  are  required  to  learn  long  litanies  of  terms,  cate- 
gories and  concepts  which  are  not  given  in  relation  to  actual  child  care 
work  (the  students  must  learn  to  define,  for  example,  the  terms  "mean, 
median,  correlation,  significance,  maturation,  qrowth,  clinical  method, 
experimental  method,  qene,  dominant  gene,  recessive  gene,"  etc.}. 
Students  are  sometimes  referred  to  specific  pages  of  the  textbook  for 
the  definitions  of  these  terms,  or  to  handouts;  and  in  many  classes  the 
instructors  spend  much  of  their  time  writing  terms  and  definitions  on 
the  blackboard.    Evaluation  in  thes°  classes  is  by  test.   The  tests 
usually  consist  of  one  section  asking  for  definitions  of  terms  or  expla- 
nations of  concepts,  with  another  section  asking  for  a  slightly  more 
elaborate  discussion  of  a  term  or  concept.    (For  example,  on  one  test  we 
observed  being  administered,  one  section  o*  thetest  asked  for  the 
definition  of  "placenta,"  another  section  asked  "What  are  the  functions 
of  the  placenta,"  and  another  section  asked  "What  is  the  placental 
barrier"?.    The  definition  counts  2  points,  the  first  question  10  points, 
the  third  question  20  points.    Students  who  gave  a  definition  for  "pla- 
centa" almost  always  answered  the  other  questions  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  language  as  the  definition— and  usually  received  full  or  partial 
credit  for  these  answers.    Thus  very  few  questions  on  the  tests  1n  Child 
Care  I  actually  go  far  beyond  asking  for  definitions  of  terms.) 

In  the  Child  Care  II  class  there  were  21  students,  25  of  whom  were 
majors  in  Child  Care.    Just  under  10*  had  GED's,  33%  were  Blick,  and  14* 
were  Mexican-American.    Only  8  of  these  students  worked,  and  few  of  them 
worked  1n  Child  Care  centers  (we  couldn't  get  an  exact  number).  The 
average  age  1n  the  class  was  21  years.    The  Child  Care  II  curriculum 
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differs  strikingly  from  that  of  Child  Care  I:    there  are  no  assigned" 
texts,  although  the  instructor  occ?<1onallv  hands  out  photocopies  of 
articles  from  books  or  magazines  {such  as  TIME,  etc.)   The  ourp<-  i  of 
the  course,  as  stated  in  the  syllabus;  is  "To  develop  a  better  'der- 
standlnq  of  dynamics  1n  both  the  family  and  the  larger  community 
There  1s  no  specified  course  content, although  the  instruct-        s  11st 
a  group  of  topics  to  be  dealt  with  (e.g.,  "the  family—  1,,     is  country, 
and  other  countries,  how  many  ways  can  we  be  a  family'"  etc.).    The  way 
the  Instructor,  deals  with  these  topics  1s,  however  very  fluid,  very 
unstructured.    In  some  instances  films  are  shown— films  are  also  used  in 
Child  Care  I,  but  much  less  often    Mo.  eover,  the  films  1n  Child  Care  II 
are  usually  narrative  films  telling  a  story  (e.g.,  about  children- whose 
parents  had  divorced),  while  those  of  Child  Care  I  usually  deal  with 
bodies  of  school  knowledge  also  dealt  with  1n  textbooks  or  lectures 
(e.g.,  a  film  on  P1aget1an  experiments  with  Infants,  shown  after  lec- 
tures and  readings  on  these  topics). 

•The  Instructor  1n  Child  Care  II  does  not  lecture,  does  not  ask 
questions  1i)  class  that  call  for  recall  of  Information  fromyfcests  or 
lectures,  or  for  Judgments  based  on  Information  1n  the  text.  Instead, 
most  of  the  class  1s  spent  1n  "common-sense"  dlscuss'lons  about  children 
and  parents.   The  Instructor  calls  upon  the  students  to  use  their  per- 
sonal experience  and  values  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
films  and  articles— there  are  no  "right"' answers,  and  the  instructor 
rarely  tries  to  steer  the  students  toward  any  specific  conclusion.  The 
classroom  discussions  are  dominated  by  the  students  and  tend  to  disin- 
tegrate Jn  rambling  bull  sessions  (at  which  point  the  instructor  usually 
steps  1n  and  reasserts  the  topic  under  discussion).    The  instructor 
often  uses  the  tack  of  small  group  discussions  on  topical  areas  to  keep 
the  discussion  1n  limits.    For  example,  1n  one  class,  after  viewing  a, 
film  on  family  types,  the  class  was  divided  Into  five  groups,  each  of 
which  was  assigned  a  topic  (e.g.,  "Pros  of  nuclear  family  structure," 
"Cons  of  nuclear  family  structure").    The  students  were  not  required  to 
relate  their *performance  with  anythlnq  1n  the  film  or  in  an  article  they 
had  read  (extracted  from  a  non-textbook)  dealing  with  the  same  sub/>*ect-- 
al though  1n  fact,  when  defending  their  statements,  people  would  occa-  - 
slonally  cite  the  film,  not  the  article,  for  support. 

Evaluation  1n  Child  Care  II  follows  no  explicit  framework  or 
schedule— Indeed,  several  of  the  students  expressed  some  uneasiness  over 
not  knowing  how  they  were  doing  1n  the  course.   There  were  a  few  very 
short  quizzes  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  (dealing  with  matters 
covered  1n  class  discussion,  and, very  liberally  graded):  but  as  the 
semester  went  on,  classroom  performance  became  a  matter  of  taking  part 
1n  class  discussions  and  of  prepartinq  .and  presenting  reports  to  the 
class  (e.g.,  each  student  had  to  report  on  workings  of  a  service  agency 
1n  the  community— they  were  allowed  to  pick  the  agency  of  their  choice). 

Unlike  Child  Care  I,  which  dealt  with  a  body  of  academic  knowledge 
as  defined  by  textbooks— what  we  might  call  "reified"  knowledge,  as  1t 
1s  presented  as  a  self-sufficient  body  of  objective  facts  unrelated  to 
practical  activity— Child  Care  II  deals  with  the  framework  and  assump- 
tions through  whlchjjne  views  the  diversity  of  everyday  Hfe.  The 
nuclear  family-  1s  not  discussed  as  part  of  a  lesson  on  kinship  systems 
or  the  domestic  group  cycle— 1t  1s  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
"extended"  family,  the  single-parent  family  and  other  familial  sltua- 
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tions  with  which  the  students!  as  future  child-care  workers,  may  at  some 
point  have  to  deal.    The  purpose  of  the  discussions  1s  not  to  supply  the 
students  with  a  body  of  facts  or  objective  knowledge  with  which  to 
analyze  the  Influence  of  family  structure  on  children;  rather  1t  is  to 
break  down  their  normative  presuppositions  about  what  the  family  should 
be  like,  about  what  1s  "natural"  or  "unnatural"  1n  family  life.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  1s,  1n  other  words,  to  "sensitize"  the  students  to 
soda!  diversity,  to  provide  them  with  broader,  more  relatlvistlc  frame- 
works or  schemas  through  which  to  Interpret  the  varieties  of  practical 
situations  which  they  might  encounter. 

The  Child  Care  III  class  has  23  students,  all  of-. whom  are  Child 
Care  majors.    Forty-three  percent  have  GED'c;  52%  are  Black,  21*  Mexican- 
American.    Twenty-two  out  of  the  23  students  work  1n  child  care  centers. 
The  average  age  for  the  students  in  this  course  is  33  years.  This 
course  1s  designed  specifically  for  stdHents  already  working  the  child 
care  field  who  are  seeking  to  acquire  a   Child  Development  Associate 
(CDA)  credent1al--a  sort  of  accreditation  qj^en  out  by  a  nationally-based 
organization.    The  credential  1s  not  awarded  by  the  college  on  the  basis 
of  course  work:  rather,  the  college  fulfills  the  role  of  "trainer"  to 
child  care  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been  working  in  the  field  for 
years,  but  who  are  not  required  by  the  agencies  they  work  for  to  obtain 
the  CDA  credential.   Most  of  the  students  1n  Child  Care  III  work  for 
child  care  agencies  which  receive  qovernment  fund1ng--many  are  being 
paid  by  these  agencies  to  attend  classs  or .are  at  least  given  time  off 
to  do  so. 

Instruction  1n  the  Child  Care  III  class  is  qeared  almost  exclu- 
sively to  practice.    The  instructor  will  talk  very  generally  about 
different  attributes  of  children;  students  will  ask  v?ry  specific  prac- 
tical questions  about  the  appropriate  way  of  handling  problems  1n  child 
care.    The  discussion  1s  laced  with  anecdotes  about  practical  experi- 
ences.   There  1s  almost  no  elaborate  lecturing  by  the  instructor;  stu- 
dents do  not  as  a  rule  take  notes.    "Fleldwork"  is  required  of  the 
students  1n  this  class,  and  evaluation  1s  on  the  basis  of  how  they 
actually  perform  1n  their  teaching  situations.    (The  CDA  credential 
Itself  1s  awarded  on  the  basis  of  on-the-job  performance,  is  assessed  by 
a  committee  Including  the  "trainer"— usually  the  college  Instructor,  a 
representative  of  the  Consortium  administering  the  CDA  program,  and  a 
parent  with  a  child  In  the  child  care  center.) 

The  sketches  presented  above  of  .the  three  child  care  courses  shows 
them  deallnq  with  three  rather  different  types  of  knowledge:    (1)  What 
we  have  called  "reified"  knowledge— defined  by  textbooks  and  experts  1n 
the  field,  knowledge  abstracted  from  practical  use;  (2)  "Sensitizing" 
knowledge—frameworks  and  perspectives  through  which  to  Interpret  every- 
day situations;  and  (3)  What  I  propose  to  call  "recipe"  knowledge— the 
teaching  of  specific,  explicit,  practical  techniques  for  dealing  with 
common  everyday  situations.   The  distinction  between  these  types  of 
knowledge  will  be  elaborated  elsewhere.   We  ^eed  only  comment  here  that 
1t  1s  probably  unusual  to  find  a  course  or  class  concerned  exclusively 
with  any  one  of  these  types  of  knowledge.    The  Child  Care  courses  we 
observed  certainly  tended  to  concentrate  on  only  one  type;  but  there 
were  many,  1f  minor,  Instances  of  ml  1ng  (for  example,  students  1n  Child. 
Care  classes— which  were  concerned  primarily  with  "reified"  knowledge- 
would  frequently,  by  their  questions,  try  to  relate  course  content  to 
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practical  affairs:    a  discussion  about  genetics,  for  example,  prompted 
several  students  to  ask  the  instructor  about  the  relation  between  their 
eye  color  and  that  of  their  parents  or  children). 

FnroTlment  Patterns  and  Literacy  Demands 

The  enrollment  breakdowns  by  course  and  the  brief  characterisations 
of  the  different  organizations  of  instruction  in  these  courses  is 
tntended  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  (1)  different  student  populations 
are  being  served  by  the  program  in  the  different  courses  and  (2)  that 
the  different  courses  present  the  students  with  qualitatively  different 
types  of  literacy  demands.    The  first  of  these  assertions  is  reasonably 
easy  to  dciionstrat*;  the  sacond  requires  a  much  more  detailed  analysis 
of  classroom  instruction  than  has  been  provided  in  the  sketches  above. 

%    The  .Different  Populations  Served  by  the  Child  Care  Program 

The  table  below  shows  the  breakdown  for  each  of  the  clasps  'sampled, 
for  the  entire  sample,  and  for  the  entire  program  (for  college  statis- 
tics): 

%  WHO  ENTER  WITH  GED's    SBLACE       CXICAN-AMERICAN    AVERAGE  AGE 


CHILD  CARE  I  (N*26]  4%  ~~        11%  26%  26 

CHILD  CARE  II  (N»21)  «  33%  y    14%  2i 

CHILD  CARE  III  (N-23)  43%  52%  21%  33 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  (N-70)  19.7%  32.3%  21.1%  N/A. 

TOTAL  PROGRW  (N»97)  21%  29%  19%  N/A 


Drawlnq  conclusions  from  these  tables  is  not  Straightforward  b^ause  we 
are  not  sure  how  the  college  classifies  students—for  example,  are 
students  (such  as  those  in  Child  Care  III)  wno  are  seeking  a  CPA  creden- 
tial counted  as  Child  Development  majors?    I  assume  4»at  they  are; 
otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  arrive  at  the  percentage 
for  maiors  with  GED's  in  the  total  program.    Another  problem'  is  in 
determining  how  ''financial  aid"  is  classified  by  the  college.    If  finan- 

•  C1al  support  from  one's  place  of  work  is  considered  "financiaraid," 

*  then  it  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  students  in  the  program 
on  financial  aid  are  working  students  receiving  support  from  their  child 
care  centers  (I.e.,  students  such  as  those  in  Child  Care  HI). 

'    Taking  these  problems  into  account,  it  still  seems  safe  to  say  that 
a  sizable  part  of  the  minority  (especially  Black)  enrollment  in  the 
program,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  with  poor  educational 
backgrounds  (GED's)  are  students  already  employed  in  the  Child  Care^ 
field,  who  are  returning  to  the  college  to  take  special  coursa*-d*Signed 
to  lead  to  the  acqulsitlort  of  a  credential.    In  other  words,  the  student 
papulation  profile  of  the  Child  Care  program  probably  has  more  to  do 
with  the  Jilring  policies  of  child  care  agencies  than  with  the  recruit- 
ment policies  of  the  Child  Care  program  or  the  counseling  or  placement 
policies  of  the  college  1n  general. 

We  can  hypothesize,  then,  that  one  of  the  mosi  important  ways  in 
which  the  college  "serves"  minority  groups  is  by  offering  credential iz- 
1ng  training  1n  occupations  areas  1n  which  those  groups  are  already 
established.    While?  we  were  unable  to  examine  the  social  structural 
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context  of  the* child  care  field  fas  was  done  1n  Office  Occupations),  it 
seems  worthwhile  to 'Conjecture,  on  Impressionistic  bases,  that  the 
movement  of  white  middle-class  women  in:o  the  field  of  child  care  (and 
the  Increasing  role  that  government  has  played  1n  funding  child  care) 
has  fostered  a  trend  toward  "professionalizing"  the  field  and  has  forced 
child  care  workers  from  minority  groups  already  established  in  the 
occupation  to  return  to  school  to  credential 1ze  themselves.  Alterna- 
tively, 1t  may  be  that  the  child  care  agencies  most  likely  to  require 
credentials  (i.e.,  those  with  government  funding)  are  also  those  most 
likely  to  hire  minorities. 

At  any  ra,te,  we  have  to  consider  the  possibility  that  one  of  the 
Important  reasons  that  community  colleges  have  larger  shares  of  the 
minority  population  enrolled  (compared  to  public  and  private  four-year 
colleges)  1s  not  merely  their  open-admissions  policy.    It  may  also  stem 
from  a  shift  1n  the  job  requirements  in  .fields  1n  which  these  minority 
groups  hav£  traditionally  been  established.    It  is  interesting  to  n#ote 
that  the  students  in  the  Child  Care  III  class  who  are  returning  for 
credentials  are  significantly*  older  than  the  students  in  the  regular 
program  and  have  poorer  educational  backgrounds  (of  the  10  people  in 
this  class  with  GED's,  6  were  Blacks,  3  Chicanas,  and  only  1  an  Anglo). 
This  reinforces  our  suspicion  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  creden- 
tials required  for  employment  since  these  older  students  entered  the 
field. 

One  final  note,  the  relatively  small* Black  enrollment  in  the  Child 
Care  I  class  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  location  of  that  class  on  a 
different  campus  from  the  other  two  courses.    As  explained  in  another  > 
section  of  the  report,  one  campus  <Tf  the  college  1s  located  in  a  Black 
area  of  the  city,  serves  the  majority  of  Black  students  enrolled  in  the 
college,  and  1s  generally  perceived  by  students  and  faculty  of  the 
college  as  being  "the  minority  campus'*:    this  1s  the  campus  on  which 
Child  Care  II  and  III  were  located;  Child  Care  I  was  on  another  campus 
1n  a  mixed-ethnic  area  of  the  city,  serving  primarily  night  students.  . 


The  Concept  of  "Literacy  Demand" 

A  more  Important  point  arises  from  our  observation  that  the  organlza- 
1  1;1on  of  Instruction  1n  classrooms  %eems  to  vary  with  the  type  of  knowledge 
being  taught; r  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  study  of  classrooms  to 
redefine  the  organization  of  Instruction  1n  terms  of  the  "literacy 
demands"  that  are  placed  on  students.    By  the  concept  of  "literacy  demand" 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the  communicative  and  performative  problems  that  the 
students  roust  solve  in  order  to  acquire  a  "good"  (A,  B,  or  C)  grade  in  a 
course—problems  which  require  the  students  to  process,  produce,  or 
manipulate  visibly  conveyed  language.  " 

The  distinction  between  "communicative"  *nd  "performative"  is 
Inserted  here  1n  recognition  of  the  fact,  noteo  by  Sinclair  and 
Coulthard  (1975)  and  others,  that  much  of  the  language  use  1n  classrooms 
has  ]1ttlfe  to  do  with  the  communication  of  Information  from  one  person 
to  another:    If  a  teacher  asks  «  student  "What  1s  the  capital  of  France?," 
1*  1s  not  a  general  request  for  enlightenment  by. the  Instructor,  but  the 
setting  of  a  performative  problem  for  the  student  who  must  not  only  know 
what  the  capital  of  France  1s  (or  knove  how  to  appropriately  excuse 
h1m/herself  for  not  knowing),  but,  perhaps  as  Importantly,  knowing  how 


to  respond  in  an  appropriate  fashion.    Just  as  it  1s  not  sufficient  to 
know  the  words  to  a  joke  in  order  to  tell  the  ,ioke,  so  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  simply  communicate  the  information  to  the  instructor  (and 
should  you  call  it  "communication"  if,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the 
instructor  already  knows  the  answer,  and  the  students  know  she/he  knows)- 
the  information  must  be  displayed  or  performed  in  a  fashion  appropriate 
to  classroom  discourse.    On  this  point,  see  Keddie  (1971)  and  Mehan 
(1979).   To  take  an  example  rmre  closely  linked  to  literacy,  proper 
spelling  is  better  seen  as  a  performative  requirement,  since  a  moderate 
degree  of  orthographic  irregularity  would  not  hamper  communication; 
another  example  of  performative  problems  would  be  the  typing  and  format 
requirements  in  the  Office  Occupations  program. 

The  phrase  "visibly  conveyed  lanquage11  refers,  of  course,  to  what 
linguists  refer  to  as  the  "channel"  of  language  use.    However,  despite 
the  insistence  of  people  such  as  Dell  Hymes  that  one  must  deal  with 
communicative  systems—including  all  channels  of  communication—all  work 
on  classroom  discourse  has  focused  exclusively  on  the  analysis  of  speech 
(and  to  a  lesser  extent,  "non-verbal  communication")  (see  Bellack,  et 
al,  1966;  Sinclair  and  Coulthard,  1975;  Johnson,  1979).   This  neglect  of 
other  forms  of  classroom  language  use  mystifies  those  of  us  who  have 
observed  classrooms  in  the  community  college  in  which  textbooks  and 
blackboard  writing  powerfully  constrain  and  structure  language  use.  O^e 
explanation  may  be  that  previous  researchers,  coming  primarily  from  the 
field  of  linguistics  -and  interested  in  linguistic  rather  than  classroom 
or  educational  problems  (see  e$peciallV  Sinclair  and  Coulthard,  1975), 
simply  edit  out  all  non-speech  uses  of  language  in  the  situations  they 
observe  (or  video-tape,  as  Johnson's,  1979,  case).    If  this  is  in  fact 
/what  occurs,  we  feel  that  these  researchers  have  failed  to  gain  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  classroom  situation  and  that  many  of  their 
conclusions  may  be  vitiatfed  by  a  failure  to  understand  the  ways  that 
teacher-pupil  language  interaction  develops  overtime  and  comes  to  be 
based  on  shared  meanings  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  historical  context 
of  particular  classrooms  (see,  especially,  Adelman  and  Walker,  1976). 
Another  possible. explanation  for  the  previous  neglect  of  the  uses  of 
written  language  in  the  languaqe  in  the- classroom  may  have  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  studies  of  classroom  discourse  we  have  cited 
focused  on  classrooms  containing  small,  kinderqarten  or  qrade  school, 
children.    (Thirls  especially  true  of  American  studies,  less  so  for  the 
Enqlish  work.)    If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  discrepancy  between  previ- 
ous work  and  our  observations  in  community  colleges  may  reflect  an 
aspect  of  school  systems—*  qradual  or  not  so  gradual  shift  in  emphasis 
as  the  student  passes  on  to  higher  levels  in  the  system  away  from  class- 
room organization  based  on*  speech  and  towards  classroom  organization 
based  on  written  language. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  discrepancy  between  previous  studies  of 
classroom  language  use  and  eur  own  observations,  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  approach  the  study  of  written  language  use  in  organiza 
tional  settings.   We  find  that  many  of  the  theoretical  frameworks  and 
programmatic ^statements  from  sociol 1ngu1stics  are  very  problematic  when 
applied  to  lamguage  use  1n  the  "channel"  of  written  language.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  main  problems  with  the  sociol inguistic  model  (as  elaborated, 
for  example,  in  Hymes,  1974)  is  that  the  differences  between  spoken  and 
written  language  are  explained  away  as  mere  differences  in  the  means  of 


transmission  ("channel").   No  consideration  Is  given  to  the  possibly 
dramatic  Implications  this  simple  difference  1n  channel  may  have  (for 
some  discussion  of  the  unique  aspects  of  written  language,  see  Klieman 
and  Schallert,  1978;  Goody,  1977;  Olson,  1980;  Stubbs,  1980.    None  of 
this  work,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Olson's,  which  1s  1n  experi- 
mental psychology,  presents  the  results  of  any  original  research  on  the 
uses  of  written  language).   Consider  just  one  aspect  specific  to  written 
language— the  fact  that  it  1s  temporally  Indeterminate.    That  is,  unlike 
the  usual  forms  of  speech,  1t  can  be  stored  and  retrieved  over  an  indefi- 
nite span  of  time.    In  some  Instances,  one  of  which  I  examine  in  detail 
below,  we  find  that  an  Instructor's  "lecture"  or  presentation  of  the 
lesson  to  the  class  is  directly  structured  by  a  written  language  product: 
a  textbook  1s  read  aloud  or  the  teacher  uses  personal  written  notes  that 
have  been  prepared  before  class.    As  the  lesson  proceeds  the  teacher  may 
f  employ  a  very  transitory  form  of  written  language— black-board  writlnq— 
to  frame  or  emphasize  certain  portions  or  his  or  he**  speech:    the  black- 
board speech  may  reformulate  the  instructor's  speech  in  a  more  precise 
or  restricted  form.    The  Instructor  may  give  a  condensed  explanation  of 
a  point  verbally  and  then  refer  the  students  to  a  specific  page  of 
section  of  a  textbook  for  elaboration.    The  students  may  or  may  not 
produce  or  r-sroduce  some  of  the  instructor's  speech  or  blackboard 
writing  in  the  form  of  notes,  which  themselves  may  take  a  highly  con- 
densed or  indexica'  form.    The  students  may  also,  outside  of  the  class- 
room, read  the  text  and  augment  their  notes  of  the  classroom  lesson  with 
notes  from  their  reading.    The  students  may  then  ask  or  respond  to 
questions  1n  a  later  class  on  the  basis  of  these  notes.    The  points  I 
wish  to  make  with  this  hypothetical  construction  are,  first,  that  the 
relationship  of  "spoken"  and  "written"  channels  can  be  highly  prob- 
lematic, and  second,  that  the  utilization  of  written  language  allows 
classroom  discourse  to  be  coherently  (or  at  least  cohesively)  organized 
in  the  face  of  major  temporal  disjunctions.    The  instructor's  presenta- 
tion of  a  given  lesson  may  take  place  in  three  or  four  one-hour  class 
sessions,  spaced  out  over  two  weeks  or  more,  yet  the  lesson  Itself  forms 
a  single  unit  on  the  basis  of  the  cohesive  ties  of  written  language— the 
questions  the  Instructor  asks  in  the  fourth  class  session  may  require 
the  ituder.ts  to  use  notes  taken  in  the  first  class  session.    The  entire 
lesson,  taken  as  a  coherent  unit,  consist  of  all  of  the  class  sessions 
given  over  to  that  unit:    1t  forms  a  "literacy  event'.'  (on  the  analogy  of 
"spcjch  event"),  the  temporally  dlsiuncted  nature  of  which  is  possible 
only  because  of  the  semi -permanent  nature  of  written  language.  This 
arqument  must  appear  a  bit  strained,  so  let  us  consider  1n  some  detail 
now  the  teaching  of  a  single  lesson.    We  will  argue  1n  the  course  of 
this  examination  that  written  language  can  serve  as  the  primary  language 
channel  1n  classroom  settings— 1n  Its  own  right,  and  as  a  structuring 
agent, of  spoken  language,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  structuring  of  the 
communicative  interaction  in  the  classroom  can  be  understood  only  by 
examining  the  classroom  1n  Its  organizational  context. 

The  Units  of  Analysis 

In  selecting  a  unit  of  analysis  for  the  study  of  written  language 
'  use  1n  the  classroom,  I  go  somewhat  against  the  gralti  of  most  discourse 
studies.    In  previous  studies  of  classroom  language  use,  the  general 
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approach  has  been  to  begin  with  a  linguistically-defined  unit  of  analy- 
sis (code-switching,  turn-taking,  M.  C.  Johnson's  ''classroom  discussion 
cycle,"  Instructor  solicitations,  etc.)  and  to  examine  the  distribution 
of  occurrence,  or  the  functions  of  this  usage.   Rarely  are  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  speakers  examined,  outside  of  a  recognition  that 
the  teacher  1s  the  dominant  figure  in  the  setting— and,  of  course,  when 
teachers  and  students  belong  to  different  speech  communities,  they  are 
sometimes  presented  as  Ideally  representative  members  of  these  communi- 
ties (so  that  conflicts  or  misunderstandings  1n  the  classroom  can  be 
represented  as  products  of  the  inconguity  of  the  differing  norms  of  the 
two  speech  communities,  rather  than  as  being  produced  by  anything  1n  the 
organizational  ^ntext,  in  the  content  of  the  lesson,  in  the  personal 
relations  of  tea*,  er  and  pupil,  or  any  othtfr  non-linguistic  factors). 
The  results  of  this  concentration  on  linguistically-defined  units  of 
analysis  has  been  an  over-emphasis  on  the  formal  -characteristics  of 
languaqe  in  the  classroom:   we  are  given  "rules"  to  describe  the  pattern- 
ing of  speech  in  the  classroom  without  ever  being  given  any  Information 
about  what  's  said  or  wh£  it  is  said,  and  only  a  minimal  amount  about  - 
who  says  it.    In  conjunction  with  the  tendency  we  have  already  noted  for 
these  studies  to  concentrate  only  on  verbal  speech,  the  linguistic  unit 
of  analysis  produces  a  view  of  the  classroom— each  Individual  class 
session— as  a  closed  system.   There  is  no  history,  no  temporal  element 
1n  these  discussions  of  classroom  discourse— so,  for  example,  the  ways 
in  which  teachers  ask  and  pupils  answer  questions  are  seen  as  general 
"rules"  that  supposedly  apply  universally  to  classroom  situations, 
rathe*  than  as  shared  systems  of  behavior  bu11t4up  over  time  in  1  inter- 
action between  instructor  and  student.    We  have  noted,  for  example,  that 
the  type  ,  nd  frequency  of  students'  questions  generally  change  over  the 
course  of  a  semester  depending  on  the  way  instructors  handle  these 
questions.   The  type  and  frequency  of  Instructor  el 1 citations  also 
appears  to  vary  1n  some  way  with  the  subiect  matter  or  type  of  knowledge 
being  taught.   We  also  noted  that  in  those  cases  in  which  we  were  observ- 
ing courses  training  students  in  areas  1n  which  they  already  had  some 
practical  experience,  subject  matter  with  which  students  had  practical 
experience  produced  more  discussion  and  givinq  of  accounts  and  anecdotes 
by  the  students  than  other  types  of  subject  matter  which  were  controlled 
more  thoroughly  by  the  instructors.   This  also  raises  the  point  that 
different  classrooms,  as  one  goes  through  the  school  hierarchy,  will 
have  students  of  different  aqes  and  experiences  with  language  use  and 
schooling;  it  seems  reasonable  to  suspect  that  these  differences  will 
produce  different  styles  of  behavior  1n  the  classroom.    However,  none  of 
these  considerations  can  be  accommodated  into  the  usual  framework  which 
begins  analysis  by  focusing  on  a  linguistically-defined  unit.  The 
result  is  that,  whatever  these  studies  tell  us  about  language,  they  tell 
us  next  to  nothing  about  education  of  the  students  and  Instructors. 
Indeed,  in  some  case*  the  authors  are  quite  explicit  in  pointing  out 
that  they  are  interested  only  1n  the  linguistic  aspects  of  the  situation. 
Sinclair  and  Coulthard,  for  examptr,  claim  to  have  selected  the  classroom 
as  a  locus  of  study  only  because  it  -simplified  the  situation  Influences 
that  had  plagued  their  attempts  to  study  "desultory  discourse"  (1975:6). 
They  criticize  the  work  of  Bellack,  et  aK  for  the  "flaw"  of  mixing 
pedagogic  and  linguistic  structure— only  linguistic  structure  1s  relevant 
to  them  (1<J75:20).   Such  an  approach,  I  suggest,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
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new  attempt  to  separate  form  from  function  in  linguistics—a  rather 
startling  accusation,  since  the  people  I  hold  responsible,  for  this 
attempt  are  those  who  have  for  a  long  time  how  been  telling  us  that 
"structure  follows  function"  (Hymes),  and  publishing  books  on  "the 
function  of  language  1n  the  classroom."  The  problem,  I  think,  lies  in  a 
rather  Impoverished  notion  of  "function"  or  "use." 

There  1s,  I  suqgest,  a  rather  qeneral  tendency  for  sociolinguists 
to  (1)  try  to  specify  a  "function"  for  each  Identifiable  linguistic 
unit.   This  has  the  effect  of  (2)  localizing  the  function  to  a  very 
small,  highly  specific  situational  context.   This  has  the  effect  of 
obscuring  possible  multiple  functions  or  ambiguous,  functions.  (3) 
Discourse  strategy  tends  to  be  Ignored— that  1s,  the  function  of  the 
discourse  as  a  whole,  rather  than  that  of  Its  Individual  pieces.  Thus, 
1n  analyzing  classroom  discourse,  the  speech  of  teachers  and  pupils  is 
segmented  Into  "moves,"  "turns"  and  so  orf  up  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
analyst  tries  to  write  co-occurrence  ru^es  linking  these  pieces  of  the 
discourse.    This  may  seem  harmless,  but  to  follow  this  route  entails  the 
assumptions  that  the  cdhtext  of  the  discourse  and  the  content  of  the 
words  make  no  difference.   These  units  are  formally  defined,  and  their 
functions  are  specified  only  1n  terms  of  their  place  1n  maintaining  the 
normal  conversational  patterns.    Such  functions  are  therefore  localized 
In  that  "function,"  according  to  this  analysis,  is  completely  determined 
by  Immediate  conversational  Interaction.    Finally,  the  overall  strategy 
of  the  discourse—whether  it  be  to  transmit  knowledge,  test  the  students, 
maintain  order,  or  whatever— does  not  enter  Into  this  analysis.    What  we 
have  Instead  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  develop  an 
autonomous  syntax  of  discourse. 

The  Uses  of  Literacy  in  the  Child  Care  I  Course 

The  position  taken  1n  this  research  is  broadly  related  to  that  of 
Labov,  which  uses  "socially  or  culturally.valld  units  as  a  basic  frame- 
work for  analysis,  and  attempt(s)  to  investigate  the  way  the  linguistic 
behavior  patterns  Itself  according  to  such  categories"  (Sankoff, 
iq74:44-5).   The  linguistic  behavior  analyzed, is  that,  both  wr  tten  and 
spoken,  which  1s  used  by  Instructors  and  students  as  the  Instructor 
attempts  to  transmit  a  specific  body  of  knowledge  to  the  students.  The 
/Socially  valid"  unit  we  take  as  our  basic  framework  1s  the  lesson  on 
"cognitive  development"  in  a  Child  Care  I  class.    This  lesson  covered 
three  class  sessions,  and  a  part  of  a  fourth,  spread  over  two  weeks,  and 
Includes  the  test  given  the  students  over  the  lesson.    This  test  counted 
for  approximately  l/12th  of  the  course  grade  of  the  students. 

.  To  analyze  the  teaching  of  this  lesson  it  1s  necessary  to  begin 
with  a  consideration  of  the  purposes  of  the  course  1n  which  the  lesson 
is  embedded.    Courses  are  not  naturally  occurring  phenomena  arid  cannot 
be  taken  as  "qlvens"  as  1s  sometimes  done.    Rather,  they  are  very  care- 
fully socially-constructed  settings:    the  lesson,  and  the  way  it  is 
taught,  must  be  understood  1n  the  context  of  this  construction  process. 

There  are,  at  least  three  people  Involved  1n  the  organization  and 
structuring  of  the  Child  "Care  I  course:**  the  department  head  of  Child 
Care,  who  is  officially  responsible  (to  the  college  administration  and 
ultimately  .to  the  Texas  Education  Association)  for  the  curriculum  offered 
in  the  program.   The  department  he$d  has  .Influence. primarily  in  deciding 


on  the  types  of  couses  that  are  to  be  offered  and  in  arbltr  ting  dis- 
agreements between  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff.    The  second 
person  with  influence  on  the  course  is  a  full-time  instructor  in  the 
program  who  once  taught  the  course  (there  are  presently  two  sections  of 
the  course  offered— both  taught  by  part-time  instructors).   This  per* 
son's  influence  derives  in  part  from  her  full-time  status  (which  allows 
her  a  larger  role  in  the  decision-making  process,  and  also  allows  her  to 
influence  the  part-time  instructors  of  the'course  whose  attachment  to 
the  colleqe  is  transitory)  and  from  her  "expertise"  (in  having  taught 
the  course- previously— thus  having,  at  one  time,  almost  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  organization  of  the  course).   The  third  person  with 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  course  is  the  part-time  instructor  who 
actually  teachas  the  course.    As  we  shall  see,  the  part-time  instructors 
have  influence,  not  only  on  the  actual  performance  of  the  classes,  but 
on  the  construction  of  the  syllabus  and  the  selection  of  the  textbook. 

Rationale  for  the  Course 

I  argued  earlier  that  the  type  of  knowledqe  taught  in  the  Child 
Care  I  course  was  "reified"  knowledge,  an  autonomous  system  of  categor- 
ies and  concepts  never  explicitly  related  to  any  practical  activity. 
The  comments  of  the  department  head  in  part  reflect  this  interpretation: 

From  my  own  experience  I  know  that  you  can  be  a  good  child  care 
giver  without  understanding  genetics,  for  example.    Some  of  the 
best  child  care  center  teachers  I  have  known  never  had  courses  like 
that,  and  yet  their  natural  instincts  for  children  are  real  sound 
and  they  work  well  with  kids.    However,  when  I  think  about  a 
professional  child  care  giver,  I'm  really  sort  of  interested  1n 
upgrading  the  profession  of  child  care  teacher,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  a  lot  of  whtch  are  class,  sex,  and  race  related  if  1t 
comes  right  down  to  it.    It's  been  111 -considered  as  a  profession. 
I  pondered  a  long  time  how  to  upgrade  that  thing;  I  really  do  feel 
that  it's  a  very  crucial  and  difficult  to  do  well,  and  yet  It's 
.    consistently  underplayed  as  not  a  very  valuable  thing  and  easy  to 
do  and  anybody  can  do  It  and  it's  women's  work  and  all  that.  So 
when  I  think  about  really  turning  out  people  who  feel  like  compe- 
tent professionals,  I  want  them  to  learn  the  lingo;  I  want  them  to 
learn  theory;  I  want  them  to  feel  comfortable  with  a  lot  of  those 
kinds  of  things  above  and  beyond  being  nice  to  kids...  those  courses 
may  not  be  real  tangible  aids,  but  the  knowledge  does  directly 
translate  into  how  you  make  decisions,  and  your  values  and  how  you 
deal  with  the  real  world. 

The  full-time  Instructor  who  had  previously  taught  the  course  makes  a 
similar  comment: 

Hell,  on  the  surface  1t  might  seem  like  It's  kind  of  Icing  and  not 
really  necessary.    But,  I've  taught  that  class,  for  several  semes- 
ters, and  I  think  it's  kind  of  Important  that  they  know  what  kinds 
of  things,  1n  terms  of  behaviors,  and  characteristics,  are  tMng$> 
that  we  can't  do  anything  about... and  a  lot  of  people  here  have 
never  had  exposure  to  that  sort  of  thing.   So  I'm  really  in  favor 
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of  giving  them  little  bits  and  pieces,  dashes  and  dabs  of  this  and 
that.    And  if  it  goes  through  and  they  think  at  some  point  in  the 
future  'Hey  I  remember  studying  that, 'then  terrific.    If  they  use 
it  1n  some  way,  that's  even  better.    But  if  it  just  kind  of  fades 
off,  well  then  at  some  point  they  have  had  exposure  to  it.  Those 
courses,  I  see  the  main  benefits  in  being  giving  people  an  idea  of 
what  to  expect  at  different  ages.    That  infancy  and  toddler  courses 
that  you're  thinking  of— -it's  amazing  from  a  number  of  perspectives 
that  a  lot  of  people  don't  really  know  what  you  can  expect  from  a 
toddler.    Very  frequently  we  have  much  higher  expectations  than  we 
should  for  children;  we  act  on  our  own  adult  assumptions  and  expect 
behaviors  from  a  child  that  is  not  at  all  possible.    And  if  you're 
going  to  be  working  with  children  from  eight  hours  a  day  at  a  very 
crucial  time  of  their  life  and  have  that  much  influence  on  them  you 
»  ought  to  know  what's  reasonable  and  what's  not. 

The  department  head  and  the  full-time  instructor  concede,  then,  that  the 
direct  utility  of  the  "reified"  knowledge  of  the  Child  Care  I  course  is 
problematic.    Both,  however,  feel  that  exposing  the  students  to  such 
knowledge  may  have  worthwhile  consequences.    The  department  head  feels 
that  equipping  child  care  practitioners  with  theories  and  concepts  to 
drop  aound  increases  the  prestige  and  status  accorded  child  care— as  a 
means  of  "professionalizing"  the  occupation.    In  addition  to  this,  the 
department  head  and  the  full-time  instructor  both  see  exposure  to  the 
theories  of  child  development  as  a  means  of  'sensitizing'  the  students 
to  purely  developmental  aspects  of  children's  behavior. 

Organizational  Process  in  the  Construction  of  the  Curriculum 

However,  the  department  head  and  the  full-time  instructor  are  not 
ultimately  responsible  for  constructing  the  curriculum  of  the  Chi Td  Care 
course,.    As  the  department  head  explains: 

I  always  try  to  coordinate  the  course  with  the  Instructor.  Because 
they  often  have  their  own  biases  about  things  or  about  books  they 
like  to  use.    Also,  I  work  with  them  to  develop  the  syllabus, 
rather  than  hand  them  something  written  1/i  cement.    I  sit  down  with 
them,  give  them  my  ideas,  things  I  feel  should  definitely  be  covered, 
and  then  pretty  much  they  have  quite  a  bit  of  leeway  to  develop  it 
the  way  they  want...    After  we  talk  about  the  course,  my  perceptions 
of  what  1t  should  at  least  contain,  then  they  go  and  write  up  the 
syllabus  and  I'll  see  it  later.    Occasionally  people  will  say  'Why 
don't  you  look  at  this  before  I  have  it  printed  up'?,  but  I  don't 
demand  that...    I  ask  teachers  to  keep  a  complete  course  file  for 
me,  Including  handouts,  articles,  anything  that  goes  on  In  class. 
I  keep  a  complete  set  that's  pretty  up  to  date.    If  you  were  going 
to  teach  Exceptional  Child  next  year,  I  coyld  show  you  what  preced- 
ing teachers  have  done  1n  the  same  course  using  the  same  text. 

This  approach  1s  quite  different  from  the  pattern  found  in  other  college 
programst  especially  those  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  "skills"  (detailed 
in  other  sections  of  the  report)  such  as"  reading  and  writing.    Iq  skill 
cpurses  we  have  noted  a  very  well-defined  tendency  for  department  heads 
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and  full -time  instructors  to  assert  control  over  the  curriculum- 
selecting  textbooks,  standardizing  syllabi,  in  some  areas  even  construct- 
ing the  tests  that  part-time  instructors  must  use,  and  the  outlines, 
study  guides  and  exercises  around  which  classroom  interaction  is  organized. 
Such  routinizing  practices  are  ways  in  which  the  department  heads  and 
full-time  faculty  can  exert  control  over  the  part-time  faculty  members1 
classroom  instruction  (and,  incidently,  reveal  the  peculiar  utility  of 
written  language  for  this  type  of  control).    This  follows  from  the 
assumption  by  the  department  head/full-time  faculty  that  they  possess  an 
expertise  which  allows  them  to  make  decisions  about  how  the  "skill" 
should  be  taught.    In  '-'content "  areas  or  courses,  such  as  Child  Care, 
the  department  heads/full-time  faculty  are  more  inclined  to  see  them- 
selves as  expert  in  certain  areas  of  the  field,  but  lacking  the  back- 
ground to  organize  certain  areas  of  knowledge  in  the  program—they 
therefore  rely  on  part-time  instructors  with  special  practical  expertise 
or  training  in  those  areas.   (In  some  vocational  areas  such  as  Data 
Processing,  where  there  is  a  high  rate  of  technological  change,  adminis- 
tra  tors  feel  that  reliance  on  part-time  instructors  active  in, the  field 
is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  keep  their  programs  up-to-date  with 
changes  in  the  field.)    As  the  department  head  put  it: 

There  are  a  lot  of  different  courses  in  this  program  that  require  a 
lot  of  different  expertise.    I  would  never  teach  the  Nutrition 
course;  I'm  not  a  nutritionist;  I  get  a  nutritionist  to  teach  it, 
so  what  would  I  l>e  doing  writing  the  nutritionist's  syllabus  for 
his  next  semester?   He's  ten  times  the  teacher  I  am  in  that  field. 

Such  a  reliance  on  "expertise,"  however,  requires  a  certain  act  of  faith 
by  the  department  head,  who  must  rely  essentially  on  the  recommendations 
given  for  a  prospective  part-time  teacher  and  on  the  candidate's  creden- 
tials.   In  most  instances,  one  may  assume  that  the  system  works  well: 
the  department  head  gets  recommendations  from  the  advisory  board,  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  from  child  care  practitioners  in  the 
field,  and  can  examine  a  candidate's  training  in  the  specific  area  for 
which  an  instructor  is  being  sought.    However,  while  this  system  prob- 
ably works  fairly  well  for  areas  in  which  expertise  is  clearly  definable 
(e.g.,  nutritionist),  there  are  problems  when  one  deals  with  an  area, 
>such  as  Child  Care  ,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  not  directly  related  to 
the  practical  activity  of  child  care,  and  for  which  academic  training  is 
perhaps  the  only  defining  characteristic  of  expertise.    Indeed,  in 
interylfcrflng  the  part-time  Instructors/  of  this  course,  we  found  that 
their  model  for  teaching  the  course  was  to  fall  back  on  their  own  aca- 
demic training  in  the  area: 

...She  (the  department  1iead)  explained  that  it  would  be  a  develop- 
ment course,  and  it  wouldn't  be  a  course  about  teaching  techniques. 
I  asked  her  questions  about  what  I  needed  to  do,  if  the  course  work 
was  entirely  up  to  me*  if  I  needed  to  pick  a  textbook,  if  I  needed 
to  come  up  with  a  curriculum,  or  if  they  had  standardized  things 
that  were  set  cut,  if  they  had  standardized  exams.    I  knew  that  t 
wasn't  going  to  be  the  only  person  teaching  the  same  course,  and  I 
wondered  if  they  tried  to  equal  them  out  by  giving  the  same  <;xams 
in  both  courses r  and  things  like  that... She  told  me  no,  the  standard 
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thing  was  they  had  the  same  textbook  they  ordered  and  since  it  was 
too  late  to  get  another  textbook,  I  needed  to  use  that  one.    But  I 
could  change  it  later  if  I  wanted  to... She  said  that  she  had  a  file 
of  previous  exams  that  I  could  look  at  and  was  welcome  to  use,  but 
I  didn't  need  to  limit  myself  to  that,  that  I  could  develop  my  own 
curriculum  and  exams,  as  long  as  it  covered  the  real  general  outline 
of  the  course,    (the  real  general  outline,  it  turns  out,  is  the  9 
course  description  in  the  colleqe  catelog). ..About  three  sentences 
or  something.    Which  is  very  general,  but  it  sets  the  limits  pretty 
definitely.    I  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  what  the  limits 
were,  and  I  had  no  understanding  of  how  to  go  about  teaching  the 
course  necessarily,  except  from  being  a  college  student  for  so  many 
years.    I  had  had  that  experience. 

The  course  description  in  the  college  catalog  which  the  instructor  uses 
to  frame  his  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  course  reads  as  follows 

CHILD  CARE  I:    Emphasis  is  on  the  developing  human  organism  from 
conception  to  2  years.    Topics  include  genetics,  prenatal  influ- 
ences, physical  development,  perceptual  development,  the  develop- 
ment of  thinking  and  early  social  development.  Psychological 
theory  as  well  as  experimental  methodology  will  be  discussed.  This 
is  not  a  course  on  working  with  children,,  but  the  information  will 
help  one  to  better  understand  children. 

The  course  descriptions  are  written  by  the  department  head/full -time 
instructors,  though  they  use  a  variety  of  resources  to  determine  the 
content  of  these  descriptions:    the  offerings  in  other  Child  Care  pro- 
grams in  other  colleges  in  the  state;  recommendations  of  an  advisory  \ 
board;  and  possibly  input  from  part-time  instructors.    We  should  note, 
however,  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  audiences  for  the  catalog 
descriptions:   on  the  one  hand,  they  are  written  for  state  funding 
agencies  and  accrediting  organizations,  and  must  therefore  conform  at 
least  in  a  general  way  to  the  catalog  descriptions  of  similarly  funded 
and  accredited  programs  throughout  the  state.    On  the  other  hand,  catalog 
course  descriptions  are  legally  binding  contracts  with  the  student  body, 
and  therefore  must  in  theory  provide  the  students  with  adequate  and 
accurate  information  about  the  content  of  the  course.   We  may  assume 
that  the  state  agencies  are  the  primary  audience— the  program  and  its 
courses  must  accommodate  the  model  laid  out  by  these  aqencies  in  order 
to  receive  funding  and  be  accredited.    The  student  audience  is  served 
mainly  through  whatever  "explici tness"  the  catalog  description  contains— 
the  idea  being  to  protect  oneself  from  charges  of  giving  misleading 
information  (and,  of  course,  to  qive  the  student  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  course  is  about).   Jhe  catalog  course  description,  therefore,  is 
part  of  a  chain  of  generally  similar  course  descriptions  in  a  variety  of 
institutions.   The  Child  Care  I  description  given  above  is  a  bit  more 
explicit •  wd  much  more  weighted  towards  "theory11  and  biological  develop- 
ment than  other  community  college  course  descriptions  we  looked  at— a 
result  of  the  department  head's  desire  to  professionalize  and  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  field  by  linking  U  more  closely  with  higher-status 
fields  such  as  psychology.    Now,  any  course  description  will  allow  the 
instructor  a  large  amount  of  discretion  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
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course:    the  sequence,  depth,  and  detail  in  which  topics  are  covered  is 
not  defined  by  the  course  description.    However,  the  course  description 
does  serve  to  "frame"  the  course  for  the  instructor.    In  a  case  such  as 
that  of  Child  Care  I  in  which  the  instructor  had  no  experience  teaching 
such  a  course  and  no  clear  idea  of  the  department  head's  and  full -time 
instructor's  notion  of  the  purpose  of  the  course,  the  course  description 
produced  a  frame  which  linked  the  purpose  of  the  course  (and  ultimately 
the  nature  of  the  instruction)  to' the  only  similar  model  the  part-time 
instructor  had:    his  own  experiences  with  psychology  and  development 
courses  he  had  taken  at  the  university  (courses  dealing  with  reified 
knowledge,  usually  taught  by  specialists  in  fields  completely  unrelated 
to  child  care).    The. result  of  this  framing  of  the  course  can  be  seen  in 
the  difficulty  the  part-time  instructor  had  in  finding  an  appropriate 
textbook  for  the  course. 

Motive  and  Purpose  in'the  Selection  of  the  Textbook 

We  have  seen  that  the  department  head  allows  the  part-time  instruc- 
tors to  construct  thplr  own  syllabi  and  to  teach  the  course  as  best  they 
see  fit.    However,  in  the  case  of  Child  Care  I,  budgetary  and  adminis- 
trative deadlines  had  required  the  department  head  to  order  textbooks 
(chosen  by  the  full-time  instructor,  who  had  previously  been  the  Child 
Care  teacher)  before  the  new  part-time  instructors  were  hired.  This 
meant  that  for  the  first  year  they  tauqht  at  the  college  the  part-time 
Instructors  were  constrained  in  their  teaching  strategies  by  the  text- 
book they  had  not  selected.    As  the  department  head  explained,  the 
part-time  instructors  did  not  feel  that  the  textbook  was  adequate: 

We've  actually  qone  through  some  changes  with  that  text  because 
it's  been  hard  to  find  one  that  everybody's  been  happy  with.  We 
were,  originally  using  the  book  the  (the  full-time  instructor) 
liked,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  reservations— about  almost  every 
book  wefve  used  for  that  course.    (The  part-time  instructors)  have 
been  here  several  semesters  now.    They're  loth  doing  a  real  good 
job  and  are  in  touch  with  students1  needs  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  so,  with  their  input,  we  have  this  year  chosen  a  new  text. 

The  full-time  instructor  who  had  previously  taught  the  course  explained 
the  textbook  selection  problem  in  this  way: 

I  went  rdund  and  round  with  that  class  and  I  finally  came  up  with  a 
book  I  liked...  I  believe  it  was  used  for  one  semester,  and  they 
(the  part-time  instructors)  decided  they  didn't  like  it  either. 
The  problem  we  have  with  that  course  1s  that  most  publishers  and 
most  schools  do  not  break  it  down  Into  infant  and  toddler  courses 
and  then  preschool  courses.    Generally  they're  infancy  to  adoles- 
cence, which  is  what  that  book  1s.   We  don't  need  all  that  informa- 
tion. '  We  want  something  that's  a  little  bit  more  depthful  and  may 
be  more  practical  at  the  infancy  and  preschool  level.    It's  hard  to 
find  books  that  are  at  the  reading  level  and  understanding  level  of 
the  people  we  have  in  the  classroom  and  that  also  focus  on  the  kind 
of  material  that  we  want  covered. 
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The  full-time  instructor's  textbook  selection,  then,  reflects  her  views 
on  the  purpose  of  the  course:    to  give  the  students  some  "exposure"  to 
concepts  of  child  development  and  to  give  them  some  rough  information 
al>out  "what  can  be  expected  from  children"  at  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment.  The,  purpose  of  the  course,  as  she  sees  it,  is  not  to  give  the 
students  a  rigorous  introduction  to  biological  and  psychological  theories 
of  child  development.    That*  however,  is  how  the  part-time  faculty  seem 
to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  course  (basing  this  assumption  on  the 
catalog  course  description  and  their  own  training).   As  a  part-time 
instructor  explained  when  discussing  tfie  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the 
new  text: 

We  were  using  a  text... which  was  pretty  well  written  in  the  parts 
where  they  were  written.    But  it  was  like  Swiss  cheese,  it  just  had 
big  holes  in  it... In  terms  of— it's  be  going  along  talking  about 
something  and  leave  out  real  basic,  significant  details.    And  the 
students  complained  that  it  didn't  have  a  glossary  in  the  back... it 
used  words  and  didn't  define  them  in  the  text  or  it  didn't  have  a 
glossary  in  the  back  where  they  could  turn  and  look  at  the  defini- 
tion. 

Two  Doints  can  be  stressed  in  summary  here:    (1)  The  different 
understandings  of  the  purpose  of  the  course  have  effects  on  the  way  the 
course, is  taught.   The  full-tine  instructors,  the  designers  of  the 
course,  see  its  function  as  being  to  give  the  students  some  very  general 
sensitization  of  the  influences  of  developmental  sequences  on  children— 
in  part  because  this  represents  high  status  "professional"  knowledge, 
and  in  part  to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  what  they  can  expect  from  the 
children.    This  conceptualization  is  not  communicated  to  the  part-time 
instructors  who  actually  teach  the  courses.   They  must  rely  on  the 
formal  programmatic  statements  found  in  the  catalog,  which  seem  to 
stress  formal  scientific  knowledge  (an  interpretation  reinforced  by 
their  own  training  in  college).    The  part-time  instructors  seek  the 
advice  of  the  full-time  instructors  not  on  matters  of  purpose  or  goal, 
but  on  matters  of  detail  or  technique  (e.g.,  how  many  tests  to  give). 
The  discrepancy  in  conceptualization  of  purpose  has  an  impact  on  (2) 
selection  of  textbook.    The  full-time  instructor  whp  taught  the  course 
previously,  who  saw  its  purpose  in  sensitizing  the  students  to  the 
influence  of  developmental  factors  on  the  child,  choose  for  that  purpose 
a  rather  general,  loose  text,  "full  of  holes."   The  part-time  instructors, 
*  seeing  their  *ob  as  being  to  teach  "theory,"  sought  a  more  comprehensive 
textbook  (a  very  thorough  textbook,  as  we  shall  see  below).    The  part-time 
instructor's  citation  of  student  complaints  about  lack  of  a  glossary  in 
the  old  textbook  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  type  of  tests  he  uses, 
which  consist  primarily  of  requiring  the  students  to  give  numerous 
definitions  of  terms,  than  with  the  adequacy  of  the  texts  for  the  type 
of  course  that  the  full-time  instructor  had  in  mind. 

^The  Uses  of  the  Textbook 

The  debate  over  textbook  selection  is,  of  course,  also  a  debate 
over  the  purpose  of  the  course  and  the  way  it  should  be  taught.  Inter- 
preting the  purpose  of  the  course Jn  a  certain  way  requires  that  a 
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certain  type  of  text  be  used.    In  the  case  of  Child  Care  I*  the  part- 
time  instructors'  interpretation  of  the  course  as  being  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  students  theories  of  child  development  required  the  use 
of  a  textbook  that  was  not  only  theoretically  comprehensive,  but  was 
also  written  Irv  a  prose  style  peculiar  to  "scientific"  works.  The 
relationship  between  the  textoook  and  the  organization  of  classroom  is 
complex  and  reciprocal.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Instructors  have  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  over  how  the  book  Is  used:    sections  can  be  skipped, 
or  assigned  In  some  order  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  presented  in 
the  book.   There  are,  however,  limits  as  to  how  far  the  instructor  can 
go  in  segmenting  the  book—the  book  has  certain  minimal  units  (chapters, 
sections)  which  must  be  respected,  at  least  in  reading  assignments. 
That  1s,  it  would  be  Impracticable  for  the  instructor  to  assign  specific, 
unconnected  pages  of, the  text.    Thus,  chapters,  units,  or  sections,  (as 
defined  by  the  book)  are  always  the  units  of  the  assignment.  However, 
the  instructor  may  cover  the  same  material  in  lecture  (thus  cluing  the 
students  to  the  relevant  portions  of  the  text)  and  may  specifically 
reference  particular  pages  in  the  text  containing  points  which  the 
students  will  be  required  to  know.    Again,  in  thos^  courses  in  which 
syllabi  are  constructed  by  department  heads  or  full-time  instructors, 
the  part-time  instructor  is  constrained  in  the  amount  of  discretion  he 
or  she  has  over  reading  assignments.    In  any  case,  there  is  a  close,  if 
complex  connection  between  the  purpose  of  the  course,  the  type  of 
knowledge  being  taught,  the  type  of  textbook  selected,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Instruction— and  thus  the  classroom  discourse. 

The  Readability*  of  the  Text 

The  teaching  of  this  unit  began,  in  a  sense,  at  the  end  of  the 
final  class  session  of  the  previous  unit  when  the  instructor  assigned 
the  class  reading  in  the  textbook:    Chapters  6  and  22  1n  the  book 
EXPLORING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR,  by  D.  Helms  and  J.  Turner.    Before  briefly 
discussing  this  text,  we  should  mention  that  the  textbook  1s  rather 
expensive  ($18);  also,  the  bookstore  ran  out  of  copies,  and  in  some 
classes  students  went  through  the  entire  semester  without  books  (though 
there  we*e  a  couple  of  copies  available  in  the  school  library).  These 
facts  should  remind  us  that  there  Is  an  important  economic  aspect  to 
literacy  and  written  language:   most  forms  of  verbal  communication  are 
"free11  (though  certainly  not  all),  while  almost  all  written  language 
costs  money.    Also,  the  distribution  of  ..written  language— the  availabil- 
ity of  texts— has  some  Impact  on  what  texts  are  used.    (We  have  already 
seen  in  another  section  that  the  standardized  reading  test  used  by  the 
college  was  selected  primarily  because  it  was  widely  distributed  and 
easy  to  get  in  a  short  time.    Studies  done  by  library  scientists  also 
suggest  that  reading  1s  to  some  degree  determined  by  the  distribution  of 
written  materials,  see  Naples  et  a^. ,  1940). 

It  1s  not  clear  what  level  of  schooling  the  textbook  was  written 
for.   The  authors  do,  however,  pride  themselves  on  thoroughness  and 
extensive  coverage: 

A  distinctive  feature  of  EXPLORING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  is  its  inclusion 
of  standard  material  related  to^child  development  (1,e./r  Physical 
Growth  and  Development,  Psychol 1ngu1*t1cs)  as  well  as  topics  fre- 
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quently  unavailable  in  most  texts  In  addition,  other  areas  that  * 

deserve  particular  recognition  are  explored  in  separate  units, 
including  the  Neonate,  Principles  of  Learning,  the  Cognitive  Theory 
of  Jean  Piaget,  Intelligence,  *nd  Creativity.   Finally,  we  have 
devoted  a  good  portion  of  this  book  to  the  study  of  adolescence,  an 
extremely  important  phase  1n  the  life  span  (Helms  and  Turner, 
1976:V).  v 

The  text  ts  divided  Into  "Sections,"  which  are  divided  Into  "Units" 
(roughly  analogous  to  what  would  be  called  "chapters"  In  most  books). 
"Units"  seem  to  be  the  minimal  reading  assignment  unit.   As  the  Instruc- 
tor's assignment  shows,  the  units  are  not  assigned  to  the  students  in 
the  order  1n  which  they  appear  in  the  bock.   Unit  6  1s  entitled  "Cogni- 
tion and  Perception"  (15  pages)  and  has  chree  sub-units  (set  off  in  the- 
text  by  spacing  and  large-type  headings  1n  blue):    "Concept  Development" 
(4  pages),  "Attention  and  Memory  Skills"  (4  pages),  and  "Perceptual 
Development"  (7  pages).   Unit  22  has  the  title  "Plaget's  Theory  of. 
Cognitive  Development"— 30  pages  dealing  with  Plaget's  work  and  13  pages 
devoted  to  criticisms  of  his  work  and  alternative  theories  (there  are 
nine  sub-units  whose  headings  need  not  be  reproduced  here). 

Assessing  the  difficulty  of  this  text  1s  not  at  all  simple.  We 
analyzed  seven  randomly  selected  passages  from  the  book,  using  both 
Flesch  and  Dale-Chall  readability  formulas  (see  Appendix  A).   The  table 
below  Indicates  the  results  in  terms  of  grade-level  equivalents: 


These  two  readability  formulas  are  generally  considered  the  best  '•eadabll 
1ty  measures  and  are  probably  also  the  most  frequently  used.  (See 
Macdonald-Ross,  1979;  Harrison,  1979).   The  rather  sizable  differences 
1n  predicted  difficulty  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dale-Chall  tries  to 
take  Into  account  vocabulary  difficulty  by  using  a  11st  of  frequently- 
used  words— when  words  appear  1n  the  text  sample  that  are  not  on  this 
11st,  the  reading  difficulty  of  the  passage  is  considered  to  have 
Increased.   The  scientific  and  technical  terms  1n  the  Helms  and  Turner 
book,  therefore,  Increase  the  reading  difficulty  according  to  the 
Dale-Chall  formula  (the  Flesch  measures  vocabulary  difficulty  only  by 
considering  the  length  of  words— the  numbers  of  letters  1n  them).  In 
addition  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  measures,  there  1s  also  a 
rather  wide  variation  1n  the  predicted  difficulty  of  different  passages: 
a  range  of  5  grade-levels  for  the  Flesch,  fl  grade-levels  for  the 
Dale-Chall.   Clearly,  even  if  we Jrant  the  very  arguable  assumptions  of 
readability  formulas— that  such  features  as  sentence  length,  word-length 
and  so  on  can  be  mechanically  linked  to  the  "difficulty"  of  a  passage  of 
text— we  are  still  faced  with  a  number  of  problems  in  using  the  results 
of  these  fneasures:   WMch  formula  shall  we  trust?  What  constitutes  an 
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2 
3 
4 
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11 
12 
10 
11 
9 
7 
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17 
18 
12 
20 
12 
12 
18 
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adequate  sample  of  a  textbook?   Should  the  measurerents  of  different 
samples  be  averaged  and  extrapolated  for  a  measure  of  the  readability  of 
the  entire  text,  or  should  we  conclude  that  the  readability  of  text  may 
vary  widely  within  a  book,  or  even  the  same  section  of  a  book,  or  even 
within  the'  same  passage  of  the  book?    (cf.  Stokes,  1978).  Unfortunately, 
readability  measures  have  never  been  compared  with  the  ease  or  difficulty 
students  (or  others)  have  with  texts  which  they  encounter  in  everyday 
life.    "Cross-validation"  studies  are  usually  done  by  correlating  reada- 
bility measures  with  evaluation^  of  difficulty  by  teachers  (see  Harrison, 
1979).   Matdonald-Ross 'cites  some  studies  done  in  the  late  1940's  showing 
that  readership  of  a  farm  newspaper  increased  Wien  it  was  re-written  in 
"more  readable"  prose  (see  Murphey,  1947a,  1947b;  Swanson,  1948),  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  implications—why  readership  actually 
inci eased  and  whether  comprehension  actually  increased.    Klare  (1975, 
reported  in  Harrison,  1979): 

...has  shown  that  if  you  take  two  groups  of  reader^  who  are  er ia^ 
in  reading  abiMty  and  give  them  exactly  the  same  comprehension 
test,  those  given  a  more  readable  version  of  the  test  passage  will 
lea^n  and  understand  more.    He  prepared  two  versions  of  V  *  test 
passage—the  original  one,  and  another  which  had  been  rev  tten  in 
simpler  prose— and  found  that  siqnificantly  higher  compre*  jsion 
test  scores  were  obtained  by  the  qroup  which  was  given  V  passage 
with  a  lower  readability  score  (Harrison,  1979:    10M02,  summariz- 
ing Klare,  1975). 

However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  rea  ing  situation  on  which  Klare's 
work  is  based  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  .types  of  reading  situations  in 
which  students  find  themselves  as  oart  of  their  everyday  experience  in 
or  out  of  school.    An  assumption  underlying  Klare's  work,  and  implicit 
in  the  notion  of  "readability  measures,"  is  that  students  sit  down  with' 
a  piece  of  text— a  short  piece  at  that,  longer  stretches  of  text,  let 
along  entire  books,  are  never  considered  in  readability  studies— and 
grind  through  it  one  word  after  another.    Little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  purpose  students  have  in  reading,  the  time  frame  available  to 
them,  the  presence  of  other  readers  with  whom  to  discuss  the  readinos, 
the  use  of  study  quides  to  structure  the  reading,  or  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  alternate  sources  of  information  providing  the  same 
information  as  is  found  in  the  text.    In  other  words,  all  situational 
and  practical  aspects  of  reading  are  excluded.    The  readability  of  text 
is  seen  as.  a  function  of  text  alone.    In  contrast  to  this,  we  argue  that 
*hu  difficulty  of  text— text  meaning  not  artifically  constructed  pa^S- 
„jges,  but  socially  valid  units  of  written  language— is  a  function V 
the  linguistic  structure  of  the  text  and  (perhaps  primarily)  the  uses  to 
which  that  text  is  put.   To  flesh  this  assertion  out,  let  us  now  turn  to 
an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  the  lesson  on  cognitive  developrtent 
is  actually  taught. 

Th^  Lesson  on  "Cognitive  Development" 

In  the  discussion  below  of  Child  Care  I,  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
how  the  part-time  instructors1  understano  «g  of  the  purpose.of  the 
course  as  being  to  teach  theory  (resulting  in  their  selection  of  a 
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comprehensive  and  difficult  text)  produces  a  classroom  situation  in 
which  the  students1  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  the  text 
necessitates  their  orqanizing  the  class  around' lectures  which  seek  to 
explain  the  theoretical  terms ^included  in  the  text  in  a  simplified  form. 
That  is,  the  instructors1  simplification  of  the  course  entails  their 
reduction  of  the  theories  discussed  4n  the  book  to  a  list  of  theoretical 
t*rms  and  concepts.    The  instructors  provide  the  students  with  "advance 

anizers"  (study  sheets)  which  clue  the  students  to  the  exact  terms 
u     concepts  they  will  be  expected  to  know  (for  the  test).    The  instruc- 
tor then  goes  over  most  of  these  tens  and  concepts  in  the  class  lecture, 
using  blackboard  writing  as  a  means  of  reifying  and  emphasizing  tffe 
types  of  definitions  the  students  will  be  expected  to  give  for  the  terms 
and  concepts.    Blackboard  writing  allows  the  students  to  take  notes 
(they  copy  the  blackboard  writing  v.erbatim)  which  can  then  be  used  for 
study  in  lieu  of  reading  the  text.  H  Such  classroom  discussion  as  exists 
consists  of  the  instructor  reading  the  blackboard  writing  aloud  while 
writinq  it—occasionally  elaborating  particular  points  with  anecdotes- 
while  the  students  copy  down  what  is  being  written  on  the  board.  Students 
do  sometime:  ask  questions,  but  these  are  primarily  "questions  on  content, 
that  is,  requests  for  clarification  or  elaboration  of  some  point  the 
instructor  is  making.    Th£  instructor's  questions  are  usually  "requests 
for  demonstration"— the  students  are  asked  what  a  particular  terms 
means,  they  look  it  up  in  their  notes  and  recite  back  to  the  instructor 
what  the  instructor  had,  in  some  earlier  class  of  the  lesson,  written  on 
the  bfnckboard.    The  remainder  of  this  section  describes  and  analyzes 
this  classroom,  situation  in  more* detail. 

The  Use  of  Study  Sheets 

At  the  beqinning  of  the  lesson  the  instructor  handed  tWo  study 
sheets  to  each  student.    One  of  the  sheets  simply  listed- a  set  of  terms 
that  the  students  shoula  ^e  able  to  define  and  asked  some  questions  that 
the  students  should  be  able  to  answer  on  completion  of  the  lesson: 

1.  Define: 

a.  theory  f  -    -g.    primary  circular  reaction 

b.  invariant  sequence  h.  -object  concept 

c.  assimilation  f.    secondary  circular  reaction 

d.  accommodation  i.    tertiary  circular  reaction 

e.  schema  k.    brgairf  zation 

f.  equilibrium   <  1.  adaptation. 

2.  List  4  characteristics  of  Piaget's  stages  of  development. 

3.  What*are  Piaget's  4  periods  of  intellectual -development? 

4.  List  and  describe  the  accomplishments  during  each  of  Piaget's  6 
substsges  of  sensorimotor  development. 

5.  What  is'the  root  of  intelligent  behavior? 

6.  What  are  some  things  parents  and  caretakers  can  do  to  provide 
sensory  stimulation  for  the  child  0-2  years:  N 

7.  List  3  educational  implications  of  Piaget's  theory. 

This  is  not  an  assignment.    Students  do  not  have  to  turn  in  anything- 
having  to  do  with  these  sheets.    Rather,  this  is  the  instructor's  way  of 
telling  the  class  what*  she  thinks  is  important  about  the  tfnit,  what 
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things  they  should  be  sure  to  know.    The  students  we  talked  to  put  these 
study  sheets  aside  until  1t  was  time  to  study  for  a  test,  at  which  time 
they  went  through  class  notes,  and  if  needed,  the  book,  to  make  sure 
they  knew  everything  on  the  sheet  (we'll  look  lat, -  at  the  relationship 
between  the  topics  on  the  sheet  and  the  questions  asked  on  the  test). 

Blackboard  Writing 

The  Child  Care   instructor  has  a  very  regular,  predictable  style  of 
teaching:    she  lectures.    There  are  no  class  discussions,  although  she 
will  answer  questions  from  the  class  and  sometimes  this  results  in 
students  speaking  to  one  another.    Student  questions  and  comments  became 
less  and  less  frequent  over  the  course  of  the  semester  and  ultimately 
came  from  only  three  students,  at  "least  two  of  whom  had  (a)  Psychology 
course(s)  covering  many  o'  the  same  topics  addressed  in  Child  Care  I. 
The  instructor  relies  heavily  on  the  blackboard:    in  fact,  she  does 
little  else  then  mention  some  topic  or  term  and  then  write  a  condensed 
version  of  what  she  has  just  said  about  1t  on  the  board.    She  did  this 
regularly  throughout  the  semester,  wit*  the  result  that  students. in  the 
class  came  to  copy  everything  that  she  wrote  on  the  board,  but  took  no 
notes  on  anything  else  she  said.    The  students  apparently  assumed  that  a 
topic  wasn't  !mportant  1*  the  Instructor  did  not  bother  to  include  it  on 
a  study  sheet  or  write  about  1t  on  the  board. 

The  use, of  the  blackboard  also  seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  the 
instructor's  approach  to  and  presentation      the  subject  matter.  She 
relied  heavily  on  prepared  notes,  often  she  copied  her  blackboard  writing 
from  them  directly.    This  had  the  effect  of  working  against  any  subtle- 
ties or  qualifications  being  incorporated  into  the  presentation  of 
concepts  (since  there  1s  a  limit  to  how  much  you  can  write  on  the  board). 
It  also  results  in  ^tendency  to  disregard  the  relations  between  differ- 
ent concepts  or  processes.    Often  the  board  writing  simply  turned  into 
the  writing  of  terms  and  their  definitions.    The  following  extract  from- 
classroom  observation  notes  should  give  the  reader  a  feel  for  this  (the 
convention  adopted  here  1s  to  represent  blackboard  writing  in  caps): 

The  Instructor  began  by  saying  thet  she  would  be  talking  about 
•    Plaget,  and  that  since  Piaget  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  his  terminol- 
ogy from  science  she  w£H»  therefore,  spend  some  time  today  defining 
terms.    (This  may  sourfd  reasonable,  but  in  fa^t  little  beside?  the 
definition  of  terms  and  concepts  goes,  on  today,  or  1n  any  of  the 
other  lessons  this  semester.    Also  note  that  the  termj  the  instruc- 
■  tor  defines  are  not  general  "scientific"  terms,  but  the  ma.ior 
concepts  of  Plaget 's  theory— these  definitions  are  the  lesson.) 
The  Instructor  tells  the  students  that  the  relevant  pages  1n  the 
book  are  432-442  (about  one-sixth  of  the  original  reading  assign- 
ment.).  The  Instructor  then  writes  on  the  board: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PIAGET 'S  THEORY  OF  COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

"OK,"  she  says,  "first  1s  the  Idea  of  Invariant  sequences,  which  means 
the  sequence  can't  vary."   Then  she  writes  on  the  board: 
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1.  INVARIANT  SEOUENCE  -  SEQUENCE  WiiH  WHICH  CHILD  GOES  THROUGH 
STAGES 

DOES  NOT  VARY 

EX.  STAGE  A      STAGE  B      STAGE  C 

"This  1s  Important,"  says  the  Instructor,  "a  child  has  to  master  some 
concepts  before  moving  on  to  otter  concepts."   Sne  writes  on  the  board, 
to  the  side  of  what  she  has  already  written: 

IMPLICATIONS 
CERTAIN  CONCEPTS 
MUST  BE  ACQUIRED  • 
BEFORE  CHILD  CAN 
MOVE1  TO  ADVANCED 
CONCEPTS 

The  Instructor  then  speaks  a  little  about  "concrete"  vs.  "abstract,"  and 
how  the  former  must  precede  the  latter,  according  to  Piaget.  However, 
she  says  all  this  sitting  down  at  her  desk.    She  writes  nothing  on  the 
board,  so  nobody  takes  any  notes.    She  gives  several  vivid  examples,  one 
about  children  at  a  fire  station  being  very  carious  with  regard  to 
things  they  could  touch,  but  unable  to  appreciate  the  more  "abstract" 
aspects  .of  the  field  trip.    She  then  goes  back  to  writing  on  the  board: 

2.  EACH  STAGE  SERVES  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE  NEXT 

The  instructor  tells  an  anecdote  about  a  young,  adopted  Korean  boy  she 
knew  who  had  a  great  4eal  of  trouble  with  math  skills— because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Instructs  ,  he  had  never  had  "concrete"  things  to  play  with 
when  he  was  younger  (I.e.,  he  couldn't  advance  to  the  "abstract"  math 
stage,  because  he  hadn't  gone  through  the  "concrete"  stage)-   One  of  the 
students  (a  Chlcano  man  who  had  already  studied  Piaget  in  a  Psychology 
course)  asks  about  what  happens  if  you  grow  up  without  going  through 
these  basic  stages— are  you  able  to  pick  upthe  basics  at  a  later  age, 
or  does  1t  have  to  happen  in  childhood.    The  instructor  doesn't  quite 
answer  his  question,  saying  only  that  many  people  reach  adulthood  without 
acquiring  basic  skills.    She  then  goes  back  to  writing  on  the  board: 

3.  EACH  STAGE  FORMS  AN  INTEGRATED  WHOLE  AND  THINGS  ARE  IN  BALANCE/ 
EQUILIBRIUM 

4.  EACH  STAGE  HAS  OF  A  PERIOD  (sic)  OF  PREPARATION  WHEN  THINGS  ARE 
UNORGANIZED  AND  UNSTABLE 

AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  STAGE  THERE  IS  A  PERIOD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AND 
"STABILITY 

5.  SIMILAR  COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENTS  TAKE  PLACE  AT  EACH  STAGE,  BUT  ON 
DIFFERENT  LEVELS 

EX.    A  CHILD  CAN  WALK  HOME  PROM  SCHOOL  AT  ONE  STAGE  AND  DRAW  A 
MAP  AT  A  LATER  STAGE. 

The  Instructor  does  not  elaborate  any  further  on  these  concepts,  but 
tells  the  class  that  she  will  now  begin  to  define  some  terms,  beginning 
with  " Intelligence,"  which  she  writes  on  the  boa'd: 
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INTELLIGENCE 


"Piaget,"  says  the  instructor,  "feels  that  Intelligence  is  based  on 
reflexes  which  are  present  at  birth."   She  points  out  that  this  is  the 
answer  to  one  of  the  questions  on  the  study  sheet.   She  continues  to 
write  on  the  board: 

INTELLIGENCE— BASED  ON  REFLEXES  XHICH  ARE  PRESENT  AT  BIRTH  AND 
MODIFIED  AS  DEVELOPMENT  TAKES  PLACE. 

The  instructor  gives  the  example  of  sucking— a  reflex  in  infants,  she 
tells  them— and" points  out  how  infants  start  putting  anything  in  their 
mouths  that  they  can  qet  their  hands  on.   The  instructor  then  says  that 
there  are  two  very  important  concepts  in  Piaget' s  thinking  o«  intelli- 
gence:- she  writes  them  on  the  board: 

ASSIMILATION— INCORPORATE  NEW  IDEA  OR  OBJECT  INTO  IDEA  CHILD  ALREADY 

hat: 

The  instructor  repeats  the  example  of  the  sucking  child,  saying  that  the 
child  is  incorporating  a  new  toy,  for  example,  into  something  he  already 
knows  how  to  do— r suck. 

ACCOMMODATION— CHILD  CHANGES  IDEA  TO  FIT  NEW  OBJECT 

The  Chicano  man  says  that  in  the  Psychology  course  the  definition  of 
assimilation  and  accommodation  are  given  somewhat  differently;  other 
students  igree.   The  instructor  tells  them  to  look  at  page  435  of  the 
book,  where  these  terms  are  defined.    She  reads  the  definitions  out  of 
the  book  (I  give  these  book  definitions  later  in  this  section).  This 
silences  the  students,  though  it's  not  clear  that  they  were  satisfied. 
The  instructor. resumes  by  saying  that  assimilation  and  accommodation  are 
part  of  a  larger  process  called  "adaptation."   She  writes  on  the  board: 

ADAPTATION-CHANGE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  NEW  PERSON,  OBJECT,  IDEA  (she 
reads  this  aloud  as  she  writes  it). 

The  instructor  moves  to  another  part  of  the  olackboard  and  writes: 

2  PROCESSES  INVOLVED  IN  GROWTH 
then  under  this  she  writes: 

ORGANIZATION— PUTTING  THINGS  TOGETHER  SO  THEY  WORK  AS  A  SYSTEM. 

The  instructor  then  goes  h?ck  and  number  "adaptation"  1  and  "organiza- 
tion" 2.   This  confuses  several  of  the  students,  since  it  puts  their 
notes  seemingly  out  of  order.   One  of  the  confused  students  asks  the 
Instructor  1f  these  are  stages  that  children  go  through.   The  instructor 
says,  no,  these  are  processes;  the  stages,  she  says  are  (and  begins 
writing  on  the  board)! 
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4  PERIODS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DEV. 
t.    SENSORIMOTOR— BIRTH— 2  YEARS 

2.  PREOPERATIONAL-^-- 6/7 

3.  CONCRETE  OPERATIONAL-7-11 

4.  FORMAL  OPERATIONAL-11-UP 

The  instructor  says  that  the  ages  she  gives  are  very  general,  that  the 
ages  at  which  these  stages  are  reached  wry  greatly  from  Individual  to 
individual.    However,  she  concludes,  the  order  in  which  the  stages 
progress  Is  Invariant. 

The  instructor  now  shifts  back  to  defining  terms,  writing  on  the  board: 
"  SCHEMA 

"This  1s  what  Piaget  thought  was  the  mind's  way  of  presenting  critical 
aspects  of  reality,"  says  the  Instructor.    "It  emphasizes  the  most 
important  features,  the  basic  skeleton  of  things." 

The  students  are  lost  and  begin  asking  questions— are  these  processes  or 
stages  or  what7  Everybody  writes  down  just  what  the  instructor  writes 
on  the  board,  nothing  else.    So  the  backwards  numbering  on  "adaptation" 
and  "organization,"  and  the  interpolation  of  the  "four  stages"  has 
scrambled  everybody's  notes.   The  instructor  explains  fchat  her  list  of 
.  the  four  stages  was  lust  a  response  to  a  question  and  does  not  really 
fit  1n  with  the  rest  of  her  presentation.    She  apologizes  to  the  class 
•  for  messing  up  their  notes  andvgoes  on  writing  up  the  definition  of 
"schema": 

SCHEMA— CHILD'S  FIRST  COGNITIVE  UNIT,  MIND'S  WAY  OF  REPRESENTING 
MOST  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  AN  EVENT. 

The  instructor  finishes  writing  this  and  looks  at  the  study  sheet 
she  passed  out  at  the  beginning  of  class.    She  says  that  there's 
another  term  listed  on  the  study  sheet— "equilibrium":    "It  r.eans 
things  are  balanced,"  she  says.    She  continues  looking  over  the 
sheet  and  then  announces  to. the  class  that  "I've  gone  through  A-F 
and  I've  answered  questions  2,  3,  and'  5."  This  study  sheet  is  put 
away,  and  the  Instructor  tells  the  students  to  get  out  the  second 
study  sheet  she  had  passed  out  at  the  begjnning  of  the  class.  This 
1s  a  stapled  three-page  summary" of  the  "6  Stages  of  Sensorimotor 
Period."    (I  will  >iot  reproduce  the  entire  handout  here.    It  listed 
each  of  the  six  stages  and  noted  the  behavioral  characterisltics  a 
child  demonstrated  1n  each  of  these  stages.)   The  remainder  of  the 
class  1s  spent  by  the  Instructor  talking  over  (actually  doing 
little  more  than  reading  aloud)  this  handout.   The  students  asked 
few  questions  and  took  no  notes.    In  effect,  this  sheet  served  the 
same  purpose  as  the  blackboard  writing— only  it  saved  the  Instruc- 
tor some  time. 

In  the  class  session  following  the  one  just  reported,  the  instruc- 
tor "reviews"  the  students  on  the  terms  and  concepts  she  had  "taught"  1n 
the  previous  class  session. 
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The  Instructor  begins  the  class  by  telling  the  students  that  there 
Is  one  term  on  the  study  sheet  which  she  neglected  to  define  in  the 
previous  class.   She  writes  it  on  the  board: 

THEORY— OVERALL  EXPLANATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

She  comments  that  "theories"  allow  us  to  predict  things  and  gives 
the  examples  of  Plaget's  "theory"  of  cognitive  developmental  stag?s 
allowing  us  to  predict  what  the  next  stage  the  child  enters  will 
be.    In  review,  the  instructor  says,  "Let's  see  if  you  can  give  me- 
the  definitions  of  the  terms  we  went  over  Instead  of  me  giving  you 
the  definitions."   She  then  asks  the  class  to  name  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Plaget's  theory.    Someone  answers:  "Invariant 
sequence."   "What  does  that  mean?"   asks  the  instructor.  The 
student  studies  her  notes  and  reads:    "...sequences  with  which 
child  goes  through  series,  does  not  vary."   This  is  an  exact  quota- 
tion of  what  \  •  instructor  had  written  on  the  board  in  the  previ- 
ous class.    In  Mke  fashion,  each  question  that  the  Instructor  asks- 
-  is  on  something  she  had  written  on  the  board,  and  each  answer  is  a 
quotation.   The  only  real  difficulties  arise  when  the  Instructor 
asked  something  1n  a  sequence  different  from  the  one  In  which  it 
had  been  written  on  the  board.    In  these  cases,  the  instructor 
would  sometimes  coach  the  answers  by  giving  the  first  couple  of 
words  from  the  definitions  she  had  written  on  the  board— allowing 
-r  students  to  skim  through  their  notes  to  find  the  place. 

The  Instructor  does  not  ask  about  anything  that  she  had  not 
written  on  the  board  in  the  previous  class.   Once  she  had  gotten 
the  students  to  recite  her  board  writing,  she  would  then  go  on  for 
a  while  to  elaborate  on  the  term  or  topic,  often  giving  concrete 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  to  describe  what  she  is  talking  about. 
The  students  will  sometimes,  after  reading  off  their  notes,  ask 
questions:    "I  don't  really  understand  that.    Could  you  explain 
it?"   or  "Could  you  elaborate  on  that?"   This  usually  induced  the 
Instructor  to  give  more  anecdotes  and  examples.   This  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  whole  reviewing/reciting 
exerc1se--to  see  If  the  students  had  any  questions  on  the  subject 
matter  covered  1n  the  previous  class.   However,  there  were  few 
questions. 

After  finishing  the  review  of  the  blackboard  writing,  the 
instructor  finished  reading  over  the  handout  on  the  6  sensorimotor 
stages,  elaborating  on  the  various  categories  with  many  concrete 
exairples—people  sometimes  ask  where  these  "examples  fit  Into  the 
topics  on  the  handouts  and  sometimes  ask  questions  of  their  own 
using  similar  examples  (e.g.,  "My  two-year-old  Hkes  to  throw  his 
food  up  in  the  air.  what  stage  would  he  be  1n?,"  etc.)  People 
don't  take  notes  on  this,  though  some  will  occasionally  ask,  when 
the  Instructor  mentions  something  abstract:    "Is  that  on  the  handout?" 

t 

One  final  Important  part  of  the  lesson  was  a  film  shown  by  the 
Instructor  Immediately  before  the  test  over  the  section  was  given.  The 
Instructor  prefaced  the  film  by  telling  the  students  to  pay  special 
attention  to  what  It  had  to  say  about  the  concept  of  "object  concept  " 


Testing  the  Students  over  the  Cognitive  Development  Lesson 

The  student?  were  tested  on  the  cognitive  development  lesson  immedi- 
ately after  the  instructor  finished  presenting  it  (at  the  end  of  the' 
fourth  class  session  devoted  to  the  lesson).    (It  is  not  always  the  case 
that  the  students  are  tested  on  the  lesson' just  after  they  finish  it.) 
There  were  25  possible  points  on  the  test.   As  mentioned  earlier,  this 
is  about. one- twelfth  of  the  course  grade. 

The  first  nine  point*  of  the  test  are  given  for  matching  terms  w4th 
a  given  definition.    I  reproduce  this  portion  of  the  test  below,  marking 
each  term  on  the  test  which  also  appeared  on  the  study  sheet  with  an 
(SS),,  and  marking  the  terms  covered  in  class  lecture  with  (L),  noting 
whether  they  had  been  part  of  the  blackboard  writing,  or  whether  they 
had  been  part  of  the  second  study  sheet  (the  one  on  the  six  stages  of 
the  sensorimotor  period). 

Matching  1  pt.  each 

 1.    primary  circular  reaction  (SS)  (L—on  the  second  study 

sheec) 

 t.    assimilation  (SS)  (L~on  the  blackboard) 

 3.    secondary  circular  reaction  (SS)  (L— on  the  second  study 

sheet)  y~ 

 4.    accommodation  (SS)  (L--on  the  blackboard) 

 5.    schema  (SS)  (L— on  the  blackboard) 

 6.    tertiary  circular  reaction  (SS)  (L--on  the  second  study 

sheet) 

 7.    organization  (SS)  (L~ on  the  blackboard) 

 8.    equilibrium  (SS)  (L— mentioned  by  instructor  and  on 

the  blackboard) 
 9.    adaptation  (SS)  (L--on  the  blackboard) 

a.  infant  tries  to  repeat  an  activity  which  created  an  interesting 
change  .In  the  thing  around  him/her. 

b.  Infant  tries  to  repeat  a  response  which  produced  a  new  unantic- 
ipated result 

c.  child  Incorporates  new  object/idea  into  idea  child  already  has. 

d.  infant  uses  variation  in  repeating  an  unexpected  result. 

e.  child  changes  his/her  ideas  to  fit  new  object/idea. 

f.  mind's  way  of  representing  the  most  critical  features  of  an 
event,  similar  to  a  blueprint. 

g.  the  ability  to  order  and  classify  new  experiences  in  the  mind 

h.  a  state  of  balance 

1.   change  in  response  to  a  new  object,  idea  person,  depends  on 
accommodation  and  assimilation. 


It  can  be  seen  that  all  nine  of  the  terms  in  this  section  of  the 
test  were  included  on  the  study  sheet  and  were  also  defined  or  discussed 
1n  class~the1r  definitions  either  written  on  the  board  or  included  on 
the  second  study  sheet.    The  textbook  definitions  of  these  terms  can  be 
found  1n  a  relatively  small  section  of  the  assigned  reading  for  this 
lesson:   pp.  434-441  (pages  mentioned  by  instructor  in  first  class 
session).   Now,  1t  should  be  apparent  from  the  extracts  from  the  class 
notes  that  the  students  could  have  chosen  the  correct  answers  for  these 
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terms  simply  by  studying  their  notes  and  the  study  sheets.   The  question 
remains  of  whether  they  could,  or  should,  have  studied  the  textbook 
definitions— what  would  this  have  added  to  their  knowledge?   How  would 
it  have  affected  their  performance  on  the  test? 

A  word  first  about  how  new  terms  are  defined:    new  terms  are  put  in 
italics  when  Introduced  into  the  text.    Definitions  for  new  terms  are 
usually  given  1n  adjectival  phrases  in  the  text.    For  example: 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  coqnitive  funtioning  is  the  acquisi- 
tion and  categorization  of  concepts,  the  mental  images  that  are 
formed  to  represent  objects  and  events  (p.  108). 

The  phrase  "...mental  images.. .events"  is  renroduc_-d  verbatim  as  the 
definition  of  "concept"  in  the  glossary  of  the  textbook.    However,  other 
terms  and  phrasas  used  in  the  definition,  such  as  "cognitive  function- 
ing," "categorization"  and  the  like  are  not  defined  in  the  text  or  in 
the  glossary.    ("Cognition"  is  defined  in  the  glossary,  and  it  is  appar- 
ently assumed  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  make  the  equation  between 
the  noun  and  the  adjectival  form  +  "functioning").    Below  I  give  the 
definitions  of  the  terms  on  the  test,  taken  from  the  book  (I  give  glos- 
sary definitions  wherever  possible): 

primary  circular  reaction:    "A  substage  of  sensori iotor  cognitive 
development.    Infants  in  this  period.. .will  repeat  those  behavioral 
patterns  that  are  pleasurable,  such  as  thumb  sucking."    (p.  706) 

assimilation:    "Perceiving  and  interpreting  new  information  in 
terms  of  existing  knowledge  and  understanding."    (p.  697) 

secondary  circular  reaction:    "A  substage  of  sensorimotor  cognitive 
development^    Infants/ in  this  period. . .will  attempt  to  reproduce 
interesting  events  in  the  external  environment  which  might  have 
been  first  caused  by  accident,  such  as  the  shaking  of  a  rattle." 
(p.  707) 

accommodation:    "According  to  Piaget,  the  restructuring  of  mental 
organizations  so  that  new  information  or  previously  reflected 
information  may  be  processed  "    (p.  697) 

schema:    The  word  used  in  the  book  is  "schemata"  and  it  is  defined 
as  "Organized  patterns  of  thought.    Sensory  stimuli,  objects,  and 
events  are  but  a  few  examples  of  schematic  organizations."  (p. 
707) 

tertiary  circular  reaction:    "A  substage  of  sensorimotor  cognitive 
development,  1n  which  infants. . .exhibit  rudimentary  reasoning  and 
simple  tr1al-and-error  behavior."    (p.  708) 

organization:   This  word  Is  not  in  the  glossary.    The  phrase  in 
which  It  is  "defined"  1n  the  text  reads  as  follows:  "Organization, 
the  ability  to  order  and  classify  new  experiences  in  the  mind, 
termed  schemata,  1s  a  fundamental  and  innate  process  among  all 
children."   (p.  434) 
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equilibrium;   This  is  another  term  not  included  in  the  glossary. 
Curiously  enough,  1t  is  not  found  in  the  text  either— the  only 
related  term  there  is  "equilibration,"  referring  to  "the  balance 
between  assimilation  and  accommodation."    (p.  435) 

adaptation:   This  is  another  term  not  included  in  the  glossary.  We 
find  1t  in  the  text  1n  the  following  context: 

"Adaptation  cannot  take  place  unless  there  is  a  scheme.  Successful 
adaptation  will  give  the  individual  a  meaningful  understanding  of 
the  surrounding  environment.    It  depends  on  the  mental  processes 
Piaget  labels  as  assimilation  and  accommodation."  (p.  435) 

It  should  be  easy  to  see  that  using  the  book  would  not  be  a  good  way  to 
prepare  for  the  test.    In  only  Dne  instance  (the  term  "organization") 
does  the  test  definition  match  the  definition  given  in  the  book.  However, 
to  say  that  the  students  "donft  need  to  read  the  book"  in  the  Child  Care 
I  course  would  be  to  accept  a  rather  insidious  assumption:    the  assump- 
tion that  the  only  purpose  the  students  have  in  taking  the  course  is  get 
a  good  grade.   Doubtless  good  grades  are  a  goal  of  all  students,  a 
bottom  line— we  met  no  -ne  who  wanted  bad  grades,  and  only  very  rarely 
students  who  claimed  to  be  indifferent  to  their  grades.   Certainly,  all 
of  the  students  in  the  Child  Care  I  classes  copied  the  blackboard  writ- 
ing religiously  and  used  it  to  study  for  their  test.    Still,  while  there 
are,*rib  doubt,  students  whose  only  goal  in  a  course  is  to  escape  with  a 
good  grade,  it  seems  that  in  most  cases  students  want  much  more.  Perhaps 
we  should  qualify  this  and  say  that  students  in  specific- function  courses 
are  much  more  likely  to  want  more  than  grades  from  those  courses  (we 
should,  therefore,  expect  that  grades  would  become  much  more  important 
goals  for  students  in  qeneral- function  courses). 

Grading  and  Student  Motivations 

The  problem  arises  from  a  very  basic  characteristic  of  schools: 
schools  are  designed  not  only  to  transmit  knowledge  to  tneir  students, 
to  train  or  enlighten  them,  but  also  to  broadcast  formal  summary  state- 
ments (e.g.*  grades)  which  supposedly  represent  the  knowledge  that 
students  have  acquired— it  is  these  formal  swnmary  statements  which  are 
socially  valued.    In  other  words,  grades  are  sine  qua  non  for  the  stu- 
dents.  All  the  knowledge  in  the  world  will  hot  do  the  student  much  good 
if  he  or  she  does  not  have  a  good  grade  or  some  other  sort  of  credential 
from  the  organizations  which  are  socially  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  transmitting  that  knowledge.    On  the  other  hand,  grades  and  other 
credentials  are  of  considerable  value  even  if  their  possessors  lack  the 
knowledge  they  are  supposed  to  represent.   Whatever  else  they  do  in  a 
course,  students  must  try  to  get  good  grades,  unless  their  interest-  in 
taking  the  course  are  purely  recreational  (which  is  rarely  the  case). 
This  situation  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  specify  in  the  definition  of 
"literacy  demands"  that  they  refer  to  problems  the  students  must  solve 
in  order  to  get  good  grades— this  is  taken  to  be  the  minimum  that  they 
must  do  1f  their  taking  the  course  is  to  have  any  useful  outcome  for 
them. 
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However,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that,  considered  objectively,  from 
the  outside,  credentials  carry  more  social  and  economic  weight  than  the 
knowledge  they  supposedly  represent— it  is  something  quite  different  and 
far  less  defensible  to  try  to  use  this  fact  to  infer  that  students*1  sole 
concern  with  a  course  is  to  get  the  credential  (a  good  grade).   On  the 
contrary,  our  interviews  with  Child  Care  majors,  and  our  observations  of 
them  in  child  care  classes,  suqgest  that  the  vast  majority  are  deeply 
corjmitted  to  the  vocation  of  care-giving  (which  does  not  preclude  an 
awareness  on  their  part  that  the  credentials  have  some  monetary  value 
for  them)*    In  all  of  the  cHild  care  bourses,  the  students1  questioning 
and  discussion  was  almost  completely  devoted  to  an  effort  to  link  the 
course  content  to  practical  activity:    taking  care  of  children.  (The 
absolute  volume  of  questions  is,  of  course,  much  lower  in  Child  Care  I 
than  in  the  other  courses  where  the  subject  matter  itself  is  more 
closely  geared  to  practical  concerns.) 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  instructors 
of  the  Child  Care  I  course  structure  their  course  around  the  test  for 
the  sheer  pedanticism  of  it.    We  have  already  seen  that  organizational 
factors  Influence  their  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  course  (and 
that  this  has  consequences  for  the  selection  of  the  textbook).   We  may 
not  coniecture  (admittedly  interpreting  the  facts  rather  than  simply 
describing  them)  xhat  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  the  test  in  this 
course  is  a  product  of  (1)  the  organizational  position  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  and  the  textbook  itself. 

Organizationally,  the  part-time  instructors  teaching  Child  Care  I 
are  in  the  position  of  having  to  evaluate  students  who  are  in  most  cases 
known  to,  and  often  concurrently  enrolled  in  the  classes  of,  the  full- 
time  instructors  (one  of  whom  is  also  the  department  head,  ultimately 
responsible  for  hiring  part-time  instructors).    Thus  the  part-time 
instructors  are  in  the  potentially  precarious  position  of  having  to 
evaluate  students  who  are  being,  will  be,  or  have  been  evaluated  by  the 
full-time  instructors.    In  other  words,  there  is  a  possibility  of  dis- 
crepant evaluations,  and  the  instructors  in  an  organizationally  subordi- 
nate position  are  constrained  to  base  their  evaluations  on  "objective," 
non-disputably  legitimate  criteria:    objective  tests  based  on  the  text- 
books . 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course,  and  the  textbook,  also  contribute 
to  the  focus  on  teaching  for  the  test.    Note  first  that  the  subject 
matter  is  defined  by  the  text.    As  Olson  (1980)  has  argued,  the  language 
of  textbooks  presents  content  as  if  it  were  given  from  "tradition"— not 
open  to  argument  or  qualification.    Second,  being  presented  as  an  objec- 
tive collection  of  facts  established  by  "science,"  the  content  of  *he 
text  is  qeared  to  the  norms  of  academic  discourse  rather  than  to  any 
practical  or  experiential  situations. 

Third,  this  academic  discourse  is  not  easily  translatable  into 
common  sense,  everyday  language.    There  are  indeed  quite  reasonable 
arguments  for  concentrating  on  definitions  of  terms,  since  the  subject 
matter  is  embedded  in  concepts  and  terms  (in  the  text),  and  the  instruc- 
tors can  go  only  so  far  in  simplifying  the  language.    Finally,  there  is 
an  overriding  constraint  in  the  amount  of  time  available  to  present  the 
lesson    To  attempt  to  present  even  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
Piaget's  thought  in  two  one-hour  class  sessions  to  students  with  little 
if  any  training  1n  biology  or  psychology  is  arguably  a  waste  of  time. 
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What  more  could  you  expect  to  do  than  make  the  students  aware  of  the 
existence  of  Plaget's  work  and  acquaint  them  with  a  few  simplified 
pieces  of  his  thought? 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  instructor's  blackboard  version  of 
Plaget  1s  not  merely  a  "translation" "or  "simplification"  of  Piaget  as 
found  1n  the  textbook.   The  use  of  the  study  sheets,  blackboard  talk, 
and  the  test  all  function  to  reify  the  concepts  and  terms  they  touch 
upon.   Concepts  are  Isolated   their  relation  to  other  concepts  and  their 
place  in  any  general  theoretical  orientation  are  obscured.    In  some 
cases,  for  example,  that  of  the  term  "equilibrium,"  this  reification  has 
progressed  to  the  point  that  the  term—and  its  definition  as  given  on 
the  test  ("a  state  of  balance")— really  seems  to  bear  no  relation  at  all 
to  the  appropriate  Piagetian  concept  ("equilibration"— which  can  only  be 
defined  1n  terms  of  the  relationship  between  assimilation  and  accommoda- 
tion). ," 

These  considerations  on  the  relationship  between  textbook  and  test 
demonstrate  that  while  one  may  not  need  to  read  the  book  in  order  to  do 
well  on  the  test  (and  get  a  valuable  credential— a  good  grade),  it  is 
very  likely  thet  the  only  way  one  can  acquire  the  knowledge  supposedly 
transmitted  in  the  lesson  (and  supposedly  tested  by  the  test)  is  to  read 
the  book.* 

Instructional  Style  and  Students'  Responses  to  the  Text 

The  lesson  on  cognitive  devel opment 'came  in  the  middle  of  the 
semester,  after  the  students  has  settled  into  a  pattern  of  dealing  with' 
the  demands  of  the  class.    Thus,  when  the  instructor  began  the  first 
class  session  of  the  lesson  by  asking  the  students  if  they  had  read  the 
assignment  made  in  the  previous  class  session,  only  two  of  the  25  stu- 
dents present  claimed  to  have  read  the  58  pages  assigned  (they  had  a 
stretch  of  time  from  a  Thursday  to  the  following  Tuesday  In  which  to  do 
the  reading).    Indeed,  so  few  students  performed  the  assigned  readings 


*The  other  test  questions  do  nothing  to  alter  thejaasic  analysis  above: 
12  points  go  for  putting  the  "six  stages  of  sensorimotor  development" 
into  correct  order.    (The  terms,  1n  order,  were  included  on  a  study 
sheet  to  the  class— a  sheet  which  the  instructor  went  over  verhally— she 
also  covered  1t  1n  lecture  and  board  writing.   One  point  went  for  identify- 
ing "the  root  of  Intelligent  behavior"  according  to  Piaget.    This  was  on 
the  study  sheet,  and  the  instructor  also  went  over  it  explicitly  1n 
class.   Two  points  went  for  defining  "object  concept"— this  was  demon- 
strated 1n  a  film  shown  1n  the  first  part  of  the  class  session  1n  which 
the  test  was  administered— the  Instructor  prefaced  the  film  by  caution- 
ing the  students  to  pay  special  attention  to  what  the  film  had  to  say 
about  the  "object  concept."   Finally,  one  point  went  for  "listing"  one 
Heducat1(^al  Implication"  of  Piaget's  theory— this  was  on  the  study 
sheet,  and  the  Instructor  had  spent  a  brief  time  at  the  end  of  one  class 
session  talking  about  this  (even  here,  the  "Implications"  she  offered 
were  not  stated  in  very  practical  terms— for  example,  the  "Implication" 
that  "the  concrete"  should  be  introudced  before  "the  abstract"  in  lessons, 
etc. 
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in  this  book  that  we  were  unaule  to  find  any  students  who  had  read  them 
to  interview  (although  a  number  of  the  students  we  interviewed  read 
their  assignments  in  other  books  from  other  child  care  courses).  There 
seem  to  be  several  reasons  why  the  students  did  not  read  the  text:  (1) 
They  perceived  it  as  a  very  difficult  text,  laced  with  numerous  techni- 
cal, difficult  terms;  (2)  Not  all  of  the  reading  assigned  was  relevant 
to  the  test;  (3)  The  instructor  covered  almost  all  of  the  relevant 
points  in  lecture,.   In  the  course  of  the  lecture  the  instructor  would 
also  give  the  students  specific  paqe  references  (usually  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  originally  assigned  reading)  for  important  points  in  the 
text,   AS  one  student  described  the  process: 

She  puts  things  on  the  board  that  we  must  write  down  in  our  notes. 
She  gives  us  specific  pages  to  read  in  the  textbook.. .then  from  the 
specific  page  that  she  gives  us,  the  specific  chapter,  then  we  go 
to  the  specified  text  and  come  up  with  what  she  wants  us  to  come  up 
with.. .They  generally  give  us  a  basic  idea  on  what  they  going  to 
ask  us,  (one  the  l^xt).    So  that  in  itself  helps  to  prepare  us  about 
how  to  go  about  answering  the  questions.    But  a  lot  of  the  answers 
that  I  have  given  had  been  mostly  pernor i zed  of  what  they  has  taught 
me  from  the  board  and  from  lectures.    I  have  had  a  little  time  to 
read  the  book  because^I  am  pretty  busy. 

A  question  of  causality  arises:    Do  the  instructors  lecture  on  the 
book  because  they  perceive  that  students  nave  difficulties  reading  it, 
or  do  the  students  simply  neglect  to  read  the  book  since  the  information 
is  going  to  be  presented  in  lecture  anyway?   We  cannot  say  whecher  the 
students  would  or  could  read  this  textbook  if  they  had  no  lectures  and 
backboard  talk  to  rely  on,  but  our  observations  of  the  students1  use  of 
other  textbooks  and  their  reactions  to  other  teaching  styles  suggest 
that  they  would,  in  most  cases,  rather  read  the  book  themselves  than 
have  their  instructors  read  it  aloud  or  lecture  out  of  it.    For  example, 
students  would  often  compare  EXPLORING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  with  other  books 
they  had  used  in  child  development,  saying  that  they  had  read  the  other 
books  because  they  were  more  interesting.  •  "Interest"  here  could  mean 
either  that  the  other  books  were  easier  (they  were  certainly  shorter  and 
less  technical)  or  that  they  were  more  interesting  in  the  sense  that 
they  dealt  more  with  practical  or  real  life  concerns.    One  student 
compared  EXPLORING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  with  another  text  which  had  covered 
some  of  the  same  topics  (specifically,  the  biology  of  the  fetus).  The 
other  book  had  been  more  interesting,  the  student  felt,  because  it  "told 
about  druqs  you  shouldn't  take  while  you're  carrying  a  baby."    In  other 
words,  the  other  book  gave  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  discussion. 
Other  students  expressed  some  disappointment  that  EXPLORING  CHILD 
BEHAVIOR  was  not  more  closely  connected  with  child  care  practice.  One 
student  had  been  recommended  to  the  course  by  her  employer  at  a  child 
care  center— a  former  student  in  the  Child  Care  Program  who  had  taken 
the  course  when  the  previous  textbook  (the  one  "full  of  holes")  had  been 
in  use.   The  student  told  us  that  both  she  and  her  employer  had  been 
disappainterf  with  the  approach  of  the  course,  that  it  was  completely 
different  from  what  it  had  been  when  the  employer  took  it,  and  that  now 
1t  'looks  more  like  a  biology  course."  Another  student  told  us  that 
many  of  the  topics  being  considered  in  the  Child  Care  I  course  were  also 
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covered  (and  covered  better,  was  the  impression  we  got  from  her)  in  a 
Psychology  course  she  fiad  taken  at  the  college  (and  which  is  required 
for  Child  Care  majors). 

We  also  have  some  evidence  that  students  qenerally  do  not  like  it 
when  Instructors  read  or  lecture  from  books  which  they  consider  easy  or 
interesting.   Many  students,  both^in  Child  Care  and  other  programs,  said 
they  were  bored  with  instructors  who  read  the  lesson  out  of  the  book. 
In  one  section  of  the  Child  Care  I  course  the  instructor  used,  in  addi- 
tion to  EXPLORING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR,  a  second  book  which  the  students  found 
easier  and  more  "interesting."   When  the  instructor  read  or  lectured  or 
did  blackboard  writing  out  of  this  book,  the  students  did  not  take  notes 
or  copy  the  blackboard  writing  (as  they  did  when  FXPLORING  CHILD 
BEHAVIOR  was  being  used).    Instead  they  simply  figured  out  where  the 
Instructor  was  in  the  book,  underlined  passages  or  made  notes  in  the 
margins,,  and  then  studied  from  the  book.    In  other  words,  they  used  the 
Instructor's  lectures  as  advance  organizers  or  access  structures  for 
their  reading,  rather  £han  as  substitutes  for  reading  the  book. 

To  return  to  .the  questions  posed  earlier  about  the  relationship 
between  the  instructors1  instructional  methods  and  students1  reading 
habits:   we  feel  that  1t  is  not  fair  to  say  that  students  simply  take 
the  route  of  least  effort  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  they  need  to  pass 
the  course—some  undoubtedly  do,  but  many,  probably  a  large  majority, 
take  themselves,  their  school  careers,  and  their  future  occupations  very 
seriously  indeed  and  take  pride  1n  acquiring  knowledge  about  itV  The 
only  hesitation  we  see,  at  least  in  the  Child  Care  program,  is  in  those 
situation?  1n  which  the  students  are  unable  to  link  course  matter  to 
their  practical  concerns  as  workers  in  future  occupations  or  fields. 
When  this  lack  of  relevance  is  combined  with  a  very  "difficult"  (un- 
familiar) text  or  course  content,  then  we  may  see  large  numbers  of 
students  "satlsficing"-- taking  the  path  of  least  effort  to  get  through 
the  course. 


We  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  has  never  been  ^ur  inten- 
tion to  evaluate  the  Child  Care  I  course— for  one  thing,  such  a  task  is 
simply  beyond  our  competence--nor  should  the  discussion  above  be  con- 
strued as  an  evaluation.    Rather,  our  concern  has  been  to  describe  the 
interaction  of  purposes  and  motivations  (both  instructors1  and  students1) 
1,n  an  organizational  context,  to  describe  hdw  this  interaction  influences 
the  selection  end  presentatio,   )f  written  language  by  the  Instructors, 
to  describe  the  strategies  students  employ  in  dealing  with  the  texts  and 
the  communicative* and  performative  problems  set  for  them  1n  the  classroom. 

What  we  believe  we  have  found  is  that  the  organization  of  Instruc- 
tion, In  the  proqram  put  strains  on  the  Instructors  from  different  direc- 
tions.   On  the  one  hand,  hiring  and  supervising  practices  (the  organiza- 
tion of  departmental  control)  create  a  situation  where  the  instructors 
Interpret  the  purpose  of  the  course  as  being  to  teach  "reified,"  theo- 
retical knowledge—the  sort  of  the  systematic  set  of  concepts  and  princi- 
ples embodied  1n  textbooks.    On  the  other  hand,  constraints  on  time,  the 
complexities  of  "translating"  the  textbook,  and  the  need  for  a  system  of 
evaluation  that  will  appear  "legitimate,"  work  toward  the  result  that 
the  Instructors  feel  obliged  to  structure  the  course  around  a  very 
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simplified,  pedariic  presentation  (mostly  blackboard-talk)  and  simple 
"objective"  tests. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the  students1  most  "rational 11 
choice  1s  to  ignore,  or  give  relatively  less  attention  to,  the  knowledge 
in  the  textbook,  and  to  worry  more  about  performing  the  appropriate 
behaviors  that  will  get  them  a  good  grade  ("rational,"  because  the 
students  have  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  allocate  to  the  course,  the 
knowledge  1s  not  obviously  relevant  to  the  practice  of  their  vocation, 
and  there  is  a  necessity  forgetting  a  good  grade).    We  can  say  that  the 
communicative  and  performative  prob^ns  that  the  students  must  solve  to 
get  qood  grades  in  the  course  do  now  entail  the  acquisition  of  the 
systematic  .knowledge  embedded  in  the  textbook— and  that,  in  fact,  the 
knowledge  needed  to  solve  ihose  probl^s  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  - 
knowledge  In  the  textbook.    Of  course,        students  do  have  the  option 
to  read  the  textbook  themselves—but  time  constraints,  the  foreignness 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  fact  that  +ht  knowledge  presented  in  the 
class  ii  presented  as  being  the  same  knowledge  as  is  *n  the  textbook- 
make  1t  unlikely  that  they  should  do  so£(and  indeed,  few  do).    Thus  we 
come  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
literacy  demands  of  the  course  results  in  the  students  not  learning  the 
knowledqe  which  the  course  is  intended  to  transmit.* 

Several  points  remain  to  be  made.    First,  we  an*  not  condemning  the 
way  the  course  is  taught.    The  course  does  succeed  in  making  the  students 
aware  of  Piaget's  work,  and  one  could  arque  that  even  the  greatly  over- 
simplifled  presentation  of  his  ideas  does  succeed  in  "sensitizing"  the 
students  to  the  existence  of  developmental  sequences  in  the  growth  of 
the  child  (and  that,  insofar  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  course  does  in 
part  fulfill  its  purposes  as  envisioned  by  the  full-time  instructors). 

A  second  point  to  be  made  is  that,  for  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  what 
gets  taught  and  how,  the  relationship  of  the  course  to  the  actual  per- 
formance of  child  care-qiving  is  problematic— and  indeed,  some  of  the 
instructors  tnink  there  needn't  be  any  close  connection,*,  This  would 
leave  the  course  open  to  the  frequently  made  corr;laint  tffat  "...the 
reading  skills  needed  to  d£  a  job  may  differ  from  those  needed  to  learn 
a  job  1n  a  career  education  orogram"  (Sticht,  1975:164).    Sticht  goes  on 
to  argue  that  action  should  be  taken  "...to  renove  unrealistic  require- 
ments and  accurately  match  student's  skills  to  career  education  demands" 


*Th:s  might  Suggest  to  the  reader  that  we  should  revise  our  definition 
of  "literacy  demand"  to  "the  performative  and  communicative  problems  the 
students  must  solve  1n  order  *o  acquire  the  knowledge  the  course  should 
transmit."   However,  a  little  reflection  should  make  it  clear  that  this 
would  entail  us  writing  curriculum  for  each  and  every  course.    It  is 
-easy  enough  to  point  out  inconsistencies  in  the  curriculum,  and  to 
observe  that  whath  pets  talked  about  in  class  and  tested  for  is  not 
closely  related  to* what  is  written  in  the  text— it  is  something  alto- 
gether different  to  say  what  should  be  taught,  and  what  would  represent 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  text.    We  don't  claim  to  know. 
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(1975:165).    Such  as  criticism  seems  unfounded  in  the  present  case.  In 
the  flfst  place,  literacy  demands  on  the  job,  as  envisioned  by  Sticht, 
do  notr  exist  in  child  care-giving.   There  is  no  way  to  point  out  a 
corpus  of  texts  and  say  that  they  contain  the  information  necessary  to 
be  aorrert  child  care-giver.    Child  care  is  not  a  matter  of  dealing 
with  materii :  or  technical  problems— as  Sticht's  examples  tend  to  be- 
but  of  dealing  with  people  (children);  and  to  say  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  child  care  profession,  one  can  be  considered  an  adequate 
child  care-giver  without  knowing  anything  about  Piaget,  might  suggest 
that  the  profession  should  be  altered,  instead  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram that  tries  to  teach  Piaget  to  prospective  child  caregivers. 

This  brings  us  to  a  final  and  crucjial  point.    Many  times  in  this  4 
section  we  have  spoken  of  the  "relevance"  of  a  text  as  oeing  an  imoor-  " 
tant  factor  in  the  student's  use  of  the  text.    It  may  seem  possible  to 
draw  from  this  an  unwarranted  conservative  conclusion:    that  the  object  t 
of  a  vocational  education  program  should  be- to  determine  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  knowledge  recfuired  for  on-the-job  performance  and  to  teach 
that  knowledqe  to  the  students  in  the  program.'  Now,  there  is  some 
obvious  validity  to  this  position— no  one  would  suggest  that  a  training 
program  should  not  teach  the  knowledge  needed  to  do  a  job.    At  the  ime 
time,  however,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  nature  of  a  vocation 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  rigid,  immutable  given.    The  relevance  of 
knowledge  to  a  vocation  is  not  iust  received^  it  is  also  created.  To 
say  that  the  students  in  Child  Care' I  do- not  see  the  relevance  of  all 
the  subject  matter  (*or  even  to  concede  that  some  of  the  subject  matter 
H  not  directly  relevant  to  child  *care  work  as  it  isMiow  constituted),  is 
not  to  say  that  this  knowledge  is  not  important,  or  that  it  should  not 
be  taught.    Rather,  to  interject  opinion  here,  it  seems  to  us  a  useful 
and  praiseworthy  thinq  to  9o.    It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  by  the  Child 
Care  faculty  to  change,  the  state  of  the  Child  Care-giving  vocation  (to 
create  relevance  for  the  knowledge),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  change  would  not'  be  benefictal.    Thus,  to  say  that  the 
students  are  acting  "rationally"  to  avoid  the  text  and  "satisf ice"  in 
the  course  is  not  to  say  that  we  feel  they  are  doing  the  right  thing— it. 
merely  says  that  such  behavjor  is  understandable  from  their  point  of 
view. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  ACCOUNTING  PROGRAM 


Sources  of  Data 

All  courses  offered  in  the  accounting  program  wene  observed  in 
this  study    The  period  of  this  investigation  was  fall,  1980  and 
spring,  1981  semesters.    Data  collection  Included  interviews  with 
thirty-seven  students,  twelve  instructors,  and  four  administrators  from 
the  coTlege  (as  well  as  four  administrators  from  a  nearby  university). 
Observations  were  made  of  120  classroom  sessions  and  focused  upon 
instructor  presentations,  student  reactions  and  responses,  and  class- 
room atmosphere.    Interviews  with  students  primarily  focused  upon 
student  study  habits,  use  of  free  time,  use  of  the  Learning  Resource 
Center  and  student  lounges,  use  of  instructor  office  hours,  advising 
sessions  and  environmental  situations  impacting  on  their  student 
experiences. 


The  Development  of  the  Vocational  Program 

The  history  of  the  developmental  program  demonstrated  how  organi- 
zational decisions,  the  success  or  failure  of  fund  proposals, 
cnanges  1n  administrative  personnel  and  the  like,  can  produce  a 
curricular  collage.   The  following  section  raises  some  important  issues 
about  "vocational"  education  programs,  while  at  the  same  time  showing 
how  "neutral"  historical  circumstances  can  create  contemporary  problems 

There  are  two  funding  agencies  for  higher  education  in  the  State 
of  Texas:   the  Texas  Educatforv  Agency  and  the  Coordinating  Board  for 
Higher  Education.    Both  agencies-play  important  roles  in  curriculum 
planning,  development,  and  coordination—the  former  with  regard  to 
"vocation"  programs,  the  latter  agency  with  "academic"  programs. 
The  distinguishing  criteria  between  "vocational"  and  "academic11 
programs  is,  however,  highly  ambiguous.    The  majorxriterion  used  by 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  for  approving  a  "vocational"  program  or 
course  is  that  1s  should  describe  an  employment  objective.  Regular 
Programs  are  defined  as  "a  sequence  of  courses  leading  to  employment, 
while  Adult  Programs  are  defined  as  "short-term  courses,  I.e.,  gift 
wrapping  for  short-term  employment  opportunities  at  Christmas  or  other 
peak  times."    (The  sites  involved  in  this  research  offered  both  types 
of  courses,  but  1n  our  discussion  here  we  will  be  concerned  only  with 
"Regular  Programs.")   However,  as  one  administrator  pointed  out: 

...It's  all  to  easy  to  consider  accounting  as  not  being 
academic  hejre  because  it's  funded  by.  TEA.  -3ut  It's  as 
academic  here  as  anywhere  else.    It1    academic  here  and 
It's  ac«Jtmic  at  the  University;  it's  vocational  here  and 
It's  vocational  at  the  University,  because  the, end  objec- 
tive 1s  for  the  person  to  find  employment  1n  accounting. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  that  sometimes  our  definitions  are 
drawn  up  for  convenience. 

This  chapter  was  written  by  Reng  A.  Medina  with  technical  assistance  by 
Nora  Comstock. 


The  problem  is  in  part  one  of  logic,  as  Monroe  comments: 

...a  state  office  of  vocational  education  must  arbitrarily 
decide  chat  certain  courses  qualify  for  reimbursement 
from  state  and  federal  funds  and  other  courses  do  not. 
Is  a  course  in  accounting  vocational  or  nonvocational? 
If  accounting  is  giveh  transfer  credit  it  is  not 
reimbursable,  but  if  the  course  is  given  exclusively 
to  occupational  students  it  is  reimbursable.    Is  a 
course  in  English  literature  vocational  or  not? 
Assuredly,  for  a  potential  English  teacher  such  a  course  c 
has  monetary,  vocational  value  (Monroe,  1973:81-82). 

But  the  problems  go  deeper,  because  even  though  accounting  courses 
at  the  community  college  may  be  considered  "equivalent"  to  accounting 
courses  at  a  major  university  and  therefore  transferable  to  that 
university  for  credit,  the  accounting  programs  at  the  community  college 
are  (at  least  in  the  case  in  question)  labeled  "voca^onal",  while 
those  at  the  university  are  not.    While  there  may  or  may  not  be 
some  difference  in  content  between  the  accounting  courses  at  the 
community  college  and  the  university,  the  circumstances  of  the  funding 
do  produce  a  dichotomy  of,  on  the  one  hand,  courses  that  have  parallels 
at  four-year  colleges  (e.g.,  accounting),  and  vocational  Courses  which 
do  not  have  such  parallels  (e.g.,  welding). 

It  is  primarily  for  these  reasons  that  this  chapter  is  presented 
although  other  research  issues  are  addressed  in  the  text.  This 
chapter  is  not  intended  as  an  analytical  description  of  the  accounting 
program;  rather,  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  general  descriptive  study 
of  this  important  program  in  Jthe  community  tollege.    The  discussion 
follows  this  format:    (1)  the  students,  (2)  program  organization, 
(3)  organization  of  instruction,  (4)  patterns  in  students1  academic 
careers,  (5)  academic  advising,  (6)  Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  II, 
(7)  literacy  tasks  and  (8)  environmental  issues. 


The  Students 

According  to  the  community  collegers  statistics,  the  breakdown 
of  students  declaring  accounting  as  their  major  shows  a  predominantly 
female  (63%)  composition.    This  is  in  contradiction  to  a  previous 
vfew  of  accounting  as  a  male  profession.    One  instructor,  who 
completed  his  accounting  degree  in  the  late  1940s,  related  that  there 
was  only  one  female  in  the  entire  accounting  program  at  the  university  ' 
he  attended.    Furthermore,  the  current  trend  by  women  who  want  a 
degree  1s  reflected  in  their  decisions  to  seek  a  professiorf^and  it 
seems  to  be  reflected  at  the  college.    In  the  surveyed  classes,  the 
female  accounting  majors  had  only  a  slight  edge  over  the  males 
(52%  vs.v48%).   However,  when  all  majors  are  included,  the  breakdown  in 
the  observed  classes  is  decidedly  male  dominated  (57%  vs.  43%). 

The  ethnicity  of  the  school *s  students,  who  major  1n  accounting, 
follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  county's  population  mix  (Table  1). 
Anglos  a^  the  majority  gcoup,.  followed  by  Hispanics  and  Blacks.   Both  \ 
of  the  minority  groups  are  under rfeprese/ited  when  compared  to  the  county 
population.    In  the  accounting  program,  they  represent  two  to  four 
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TABLE  1 


Observeu  Courses  and  County  Population  By  Ethnicity 

(percent) 


Accounting  Majors 
Fall  1980 

County  Population 
1976 

Observed  Courses 
n=134  (n=114) 

Anglo 

76.7 

73.7** 

72.4 

(67.5) 

Black 

8.2 

10.7 

12.0 

(  9.7) 

Hispanic 

11.2 

15.6 

13.4 

(17.5) 

Other 

3.9 

2.2 

(  5.3) 

*  Percentages  in  parentheses  represent  the  advanced  accounting  courses 
while  the  figure  is  for  the  Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II  classes. 

**  The  percentage  for  the  county  Anglo  percentage  includes  the  Other 
category 

(The  percentage  breakdowns  for  accounting  majors  and  the  county  popula- 
tion are  from  reports  provided  by  the  college.) 


percentage  points  less  than  their  representative  population.  However, 
in  the  observed  courses  they  fared  better.    In  the  Principles  I  &  II 
courses ,  Blacks  are  represented  at  a  higher  percentage  while  Hispanics 
are  underrepresented.    In  the  advanced  courses  the  situation  is  reversed 
with  a  four  percentage  points  difference  for  Hispanics.    The  differences 
between  the  school's  figures  and  the  observed  courses  figures  may  be  due 
to  sampling  error  and  the  fact  that  these  courses  were  surveyed  over 
two  semesters. 

Wide  variations  in  age  were  found  among  the  observed  students.  The 
ages  ranged  from  seventeen  to  sixty.   When  considering  the  prir^iples 
classes,  the  mean  age,  between  accounting  students  and  all  students 
(including  accounting  majors),  varied  by  one  year.    Accounting  majors 
averaged  22.2  years  while  the  average  age  for  all  student?  was  23.2. 
The  one  year  differences  may  be  explained  by  examining  the  intentions  of 
the  students.   As  mentioned  previously,  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
principles  students  were  accounting  majors.    The  rest  pf  the  students 
were  Business  Administration  majors  and  other  vocational  program  majors. 
The  students  whose  intentions  were  to  transfer  were  younger  while  the 
vocational  program  majors  were  older.   Accordingly,  when  only  students 
from  the  advanced  accounting  courses  are  considered,  the  average  age 
rises  to  31.2  years.   A  nine  year  difference  exists  and  seemingly 
Indicates  that  individuals  who  decide  to  attend  the  community  college 
and  seek  a  terminal  two-year  degree  or  skill  improvement  are  making  that 
decision  later  in  their  lives.    However,  sampling  errors  may  be  present  in 
the  selection  process  but  it  Is'unlikely  to  significantly  narrow  the  age 
difference  or  cause  a  reconsideration  of  this  prospect.  Essentially, 
the  average  age  for  students  seeking  the  associate  of  arts  degree  in 
accounting  will  be  higher  than  those  who  intend  to  transfer. 
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TABLE  2 


Accounting  Majors  in  Principles  Courses 
by  Occupational  Requirements  and  Ethnicity 


Accounting  Work 
Full-time 

Accounting  Work 
Part-time 

Other  Work  or 
Undeterminable 

Not  Employed 


Total 


Anglo 

3 

1 
7 
5 


Black 
0 

0 

0 

1 


Hispanic 
1 


Other 
0 

0 

0 

0 


16 


The  decision  to  major  in  accounting  is  discussed  below.  Further- 
more, it  mentions  that  work  experience  influenced  decisions  to  major  in 
accounting.    If  we  consider  the  occupations  of  the  accounting  majors  in 
the  principles  classes,  we  find  that  six  of  twenty-two  individuals  are 
already  working  In  accounting  related  work.    The  rest  are  employed 
part-time  or  listed  their  occupation  1n  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  if  they  performed  accounting  work  as  part  of  their 
employment  duties.    Furthermore,  seven  individuals  were  not  employed. 
Since  1t  was  impossitle  to  interview  all  individuals,  the  surveys 
were  the  source  of  th«  information  and  we  can  only  extrapolate  that 
their  decisions  may  have  been  Influenced  by  their  present  occupation. 

Our  surveys,  also,  did  not  elicit  information  on  their  final  educa- 
tional goal.   Consequently,  we  were  unable  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  students  majoring  1n  accounting  who  intend  to  transfer.    It  would 
provide  a  comparison  on  the  influence  of  occupations  on  their  choice  of 
major.   Of  those  six  Individuals  who  had  accounting  related  occupations, 
five  were  employed  full  time.   The  other  was  employed  at  3/4s  time  and 
Intended  to  transfer.   However,  when  accounting  majors  in  the  advanced 
classes  are  considered,  1t  reveals  a  strong  possibility  on  the  influence 
of  occupation.   The  percentage  of  students  working  in  accounting  related 
"occupations  1s  seventy-five  percent  (75%).   They  work  full-time  and 
attend  school  on  a  part-time  basis.   Furthermore,  some  of  the  individuals 
who  did  not  declare  accounting  as  a  major  on  the  survey  listed  occupa- 
tions that  required  accounting  knowledge  (their  positions  were  classified 
as  auditors,  accountants,  etc.). 

When  ethnicity  1s  distinguished,  the  differences  in  the  principles 
classes  seem  inconclusive  because  of  the  low  number  of  students  majoring 
in  accounting.  If  an  analysis  of  variance  were  to  be  performed  on  the 
twenty-one  accounting  majors  (Table  2),  there  would  be  an  Insufficient 
number  of  cases  1n  the  Hispanic  and  Black  cells.  This  Jata  shows  that 
a  minority  of  these  students  are  working  1n  full-time  accounting  related 
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TABLE  3 

Accounting  Majors  in  Advanced  Accounting  Courses 

by  Occupational  Requirements  and  Ethnicity 

Angl o          Bl ack  Hi  spani  c  Total 

Accounting  Work                  26               3  6  35 

Full-time                        (65.0%)        (60.0%)  (55.0%)  (62.5%) 

Accounting  Work                   2               0  1  3 

Part-time                       (  5.0%)        (  0.0%)  (  9.0%)  (  5.4%) 

Other  Work  or                     7               1  3  11 

Undeterminable                 (17.5%)        (20.0%)  (27.5%)  (19.6%) 

Not  Employed                       5               1  7 

(12.5%)        (20.0%)  (  9.0%)  (12.5%) 


Total  40  5  11  56 

(100.0%)       (100.0%)        (100.0%)  (100. 

Percent  by  Ethnicity         (71.4%)        (  9.0%)         (19.6%)  (100.0%) 


occupations.   Also,  two  of  four  hispanics  work  in  accounting  requiring 
jobs.    However,  one  Black  student  is  hardly  a  representative  number  on 
which  to  draw  a  conclusion.    A  similar  breakdown  in  the  advanced  courses 
presents  a  different  perspective.    The  number  of  accounting  majors  in 
these  classes  was  56  out  of  114  students.    Of  the  accounting  majors, 
62.5%  were  employed  in  full-time  accounting  occupations  (Table  3). 
Another  5.4%  performed  accounting  work  on  a  part-time  basis.  Within 
each  ethnic  group,  it  was  65%,  60%  and  55%,  respectively,  for  Anglo, 
Black  and  Hispanic  students.    In  the  Other  Work  or  Undeterminable 
category,  three  Anglos  and  one  Hispanic  were  employed  only  part-time. 

Reaching  a  conclusion  on  the  data  in  its  present  condition  is 
complex.   We  are  positing  that  employment  has  an  effect  on  an  indivi- 
dual's choice  of  major  but  an  additional  factor  must  be  considered  when 
evaluating  the  results  on  the  table.   Twenty-two  students  already  have 
baccalaureate  degrees.   Twelve  possess  either  a  B.B.A.,  M.P.A.  or  M.B.A.; 
one  student  1s  already  a  certified  public  accountant  (CPA).   Of  the 
others,  seven  have  a  D.A.  or  B.S.;  two  received  a  B.F.A.  (Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts);  and  one  has  a  Master  of  Arts.    Five  of  the  twenty-two  were 
not  employed  in  accounting  positions.    Four  Hispanics  and  one  Black  had 
their  degrees  but  one  Hispanic  was  not  employed  in  accounting  work.  It 
1s  Impossible  to  determine  whether  the  occupation  Influenced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  twelve  with  the  business  degrees  to  major  in  accounting. 
They  may  only  have  been  acquiring  additional  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  for  the  CPA  or  picking  up  an  additional  skill  to  work  as 
auditors  for  their  employers.   Furthermore,  they  are  coming  back  to 
school  rather  than  attempting  their  first  effort.    Consequently,  they  are 
eliminated  from  the  analysis.   The  others  obtained  degrees  1n  art, 
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TABLE  4 

Accounting  Majors  in  Advanced  Accounting  Courses 
by  Occupational  Requirements  and  Ethnicity 
(Individuals  Seeking  First  Degree) 

Anglo  Black     *     Hispanic  Total 

Accounting  Work  11  2  3  16 

Full-time  (47.9%)        (50.0%)         (42.8%)  (47.1%) 

Accounting  Work  2  0  13 

Part-time  (  8.7%)        (  0,0%)         (14.3%)       (  8.82 


Other  Work  or  5  12  8 

Undeterminable  (21.7%)  (25.0%)         (28.6%)  (23.5%) 

Not  Employed  5  1  17 

(21.7%)  (25.0%)  (14.3%)  (20.6%) 


Total  23  4  7  34 

(100.0%)       (100.0%)        (100.0%)  (100.0%) 

Percent  by  Ethnicity         (67.6%)        (11.8%)         (20.7%)  (100.0%) 


education,  history  and  other  liberal  arts.    Because  of  the  poor  labor 
market  for  their  previous  training,  they  are  obtaining  certification  in 
accounting.    Furthermore,  they  are  employed  in  accounting  occupations 
and  are  developing  their  skills.    For  the  purpose  brevity,  only  first 
time  college  attenders  are  considered. 

When  the  individuals  with  baccalaureate  degrees  are  eliminated,  the 
percentage  of  individual*  already  employed  in  accounting  work  decreases 
frojn  62.5%  to  47.1%.    Furthermore,  when  the  part-time  employed  students 
are  included,  the  figure  is  approximately  56','  as  compared  to  68%.  Pre- 
viously, we  reported  that  interviewed  individuals  pinpointed  their 
occupation  as  influencing  their  choice  of  accounting  as  a  major.  The 
above  data  provides  more  support  that  it  occurs  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Furthermore,  individuals  in  the  Other  Work  or  Undeterminable  category 
may  be  performing  some  kind  of  accounting  work  although  it  is  not 
their  main  duty.    This  is  unconfirmed  as  we  were  unable  to  interview 
every  student;  we  were  dependent  on^the  students  to  list  their  occupation 
on  the  survey  form.    Furthermore,  it  should  be  kept  in  min<J  that  there 
are  low  numbers  of  minority  students  in  the  above  table.    The  addition 
of  one  Individual  to  either  the  Black  or  Hispanic  column  may  cause  a 
significant  change  in  the  results. 

The  previous 'discussion  has  concerned  itself  with  the  employment 
of  individuals  in  accounting  occupations  and  its  effect  on  a  choice  of 
major.    However,  when  the  principles  classes  are  considered,  it  becomes 
a  minor  issue:  1t  is  assumed  that  a  greater  number  of  these  students 
are  transferihg  because  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  principles  courses 
taught  1n  relation  to  other  lower  level  and  advanced  courses.  Further- 
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more,  there  are  a  relatively  large  number  of  offered  course  sections  with 
a  more  diverse  student  population  (by  major).    In  the  fall,  1980 
semester,  82  sections  of  various  accounting  courses  were  offered.  Of* 
these,  58  (71%)  were  principles  courses:  12  (14%)  were  lower  level 
courses,  3  (4%)  were  business  statistics  sections  (it  is  listed  with  an 
advanced  course  number  designation);  and  9  (11%)  advanced  courses 
were  taught.   The  evidence  is  only  suggestive  since  even  in  the  surveyed 
classes  we  could  not  distinguish  which  accounting  majors  were  transfering. 

Students  who  continue  in  the  accounting  program  towards  an  A.A.S.  are 
more  likely  to  be  employed  in  work  which  already  requires  accounting 
duties.    That  could  possibly  indicate  that  students  are  moving  from 
within  their  employment  into  those  positions.    Furthermore,  twenty 
percent  of  the  students  were  not  employed  in  any  position.    What  kind 
of  market  for  their  skills  will  these  students  face  when  they  seek 
employment?  What  differences  exist  in  the  market  for  transfer  students 
(four  year  degree  graduates)  and  terminal  students  (two  year  degree 
graduates)?   In  the  following  section,  these  questions  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  career  expections. 


Employment  Outlook 

Career  expectations  may  have  differential  results  dependent  on  their 
educational  goals.    The  goals  are  divided  into  three  groups.  First, 
individuals  intend  to  complete  the  basic  courses  at  the  community 
college  before  transfering  to  the  university.    Next,  students  seek  the 
A,A.S.  and  enter  the  market.    A  variation  of  this  is  working  after 
graduation  before  deciding  to  pursue  a  four-year  degree.  Last, 
students  are  attending  only  to  complete  some  accounting  work  for  mobility 
within  their  present  job  or  for  further  skill  improvement  in  accounting. 
This  may  include  applying  *or  the  degree. 

The  transfer  students  face  an  excellent  job  market  according- to  the 
t  Occupation*]  Outlook  Handbook,  1980-1981  Edition.    It  predicts  that  the 
accounting  field  employment  outlook  is  experiencing  faster  growth  than 
other  occupations.    If  it  continues  for  two  more  years,  the  students  will 
have  excellent  employment  opportunities.    Furthermore,  starting  salaries 
are  competitive.    The  College  Placement  Council  CPC  Salary  Survey 
(March,  1981)  lists  the  median  starting  salary  at  $1,417  per  month  with 
a  range  of  $1,266  to  $1,550. 

The  literature  suggests  that  these  graduates  are  almost  assured  of 
employment  when  they  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree.    The  same  sources, 
however,  did  not  mention  what  the  individual  with  an  A.A.S.  in  accounting 
could  expect.    This  information  was  not  available  through  other  sources. 
The  placement  office  at  the  college  reported  that  companies  do  not 
actively  solicite  accounting  graduates  and  they  could  not  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  local  market  and  salary  potential.    A  study  on  community 
college  accounting  graduates  (Horowitz,  1974) concluded  that,  other  than 
bookkeeping  or  clerical  positions,  few  opportunities  existed.  However, 
a  later  study  (king  and  Morgan,  1978)  suggests  the  community  college 
accounting  graduates  obtained  employment  where  accounting  duties  were 
required.    Furthermore,  the  A.A.S.  degree  was  necessary  for  employment. 
But  the  Horowitz  study  and  the  placement  office's  reply  suggested  a 
bleak  market. 
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Large,  lDcal  employers  were  Contacted  about  the  opportunities  for 
community  college  accounting  graduates.    The  entry  level  salaries  started 
between  $11,000  and  $12,000  a  year.    In  contrast,  entry  level  salaries 
for  four  year  accounting  graduates  ranged  from  $16,000  to  $17,000  a  year. 
The  A.A.S.  degree  qualified  graduates  for  job  entry  at  an  accounting 
technician  classification.    Generally,  employers  listed  only  a  few  steps 
for  advancement  before  these  individuals  reach  the  highest  position 
available  which  is  chief  accountant.    In  terms  of  advancement,  a  main 
difference  between  two  and  four  year  graduates  is  that  the  latter  may 
eventually  move  into  management  positions.    If  the  former  wants  to 
advance,  they  need  to  complete  a  four  year  degree;  but  it  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily need  to  be  in  accounting. 

Although  employers  had  classified  entry  level  positions,  they 
cautioned  that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  secure  it.    First,  indivi- 
duals at  the  technician's  level  stay  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Some 
cited  individuals  who  had  been  with  them  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
Second,  other  employees  have  a  first  option  to  apply  for  these  positions 
before  it  is  opened  to  the  general  public.    Furthermore,  they  advised 
that  it  is  in  the  students'  interest  to  complete  their  four-year  degrees 
because  of  a  lack  of  opportunities.    Consequently,  individuals,  who  are 
complecing  the  A.A.S.  and  who  will  seek  employment  in  accounting  for 
the  first  time,  face  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  a  position  in  the 
employment  market. 

The  last  group  of  students  is  characterized  by  their  present  full- 
time  employment;   more  than  half  already  perform  accounting  work.  They 
are  more  representative  of  how  A.A.S.  graduates  obtain  employment,  i.e., 
they  already  have  the  employment  while  attending  school.  Furthermore, 
individuals  who  have  their  baccalaureate  degree,  but  not  in  a  business 
or  accounting  area,  are  returning  to  school  to  acquire  additional 
certification;  also,  these  individuals  are  already  employed  in  accounting 
work.    However,  this  study  does  not  indicate  if  students  were  already 
employed  in  those  positions  before  graduation.    The  last  group  of 
students  forms  a  majority  in  the  advanced  courses  and  they  have  previous- 
ly obtained  their  employment.    Interviewed  students  reported  that  they 
had  the  job  before  they  decided  to  attend  school.    But  this  does  not 
rule  out  that  a  student  may  become  marketable  after  finishing  a  few 
accounting  courses.    The  students  may  find  a  position  not  involving 
accounting  but  they  may  have  a  first  option  on  one  when  it  becomes  open. 
Accordingly,  obtainment  of  employment  should  become  an  activity  while 
attending  school  for  individuals  not  performing  accounting  tasks  or  who 
are  not  employed. 


Program  Organization 

The  Business  Division  makes  specific  programmatic  provisions  for 
two  types  of  students  seeking  to  major  in  accounting:    transfer  (Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  plan)  and  vocational  (Accounting  degree  plan).. 
This  distinction  is  important  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  student  goals 
are  different.    The  vocational  degree  student  has  decided  he  wishes  to 
enter  the  work  force  in  accounting  upon  completion  of  his  coursework 
(and  possibly  to  take  the  CPA  exam).    He  must  be  prepared  by  the  school 
to  do  this;  therefore,  his  courses  are  targeted  to  prepare  him  to  deal 


with  the  world  of  work  (specific  function  courses)  and  he  is  required  to 
take  a  minimum  of  general  function  work.    The  opposite  is  true  for  the 
transfer  student  who  has  elected  to  continue  his  education  toward 
completion  of  a  four-year  degree.    Secondly,  the  course  transfer  policy 
of  senior  institutions  is  regulated  by  designation  of  freshman -sophomore 
level  coursework.    The  transfer  student  must  be  concerned  with  the 
transferability  of  his  coursework  and  the  completion  of  general  function 
courses  which  parallel  a  senior  college1 s  degree  plan  requirements  of  the 
first  two  years.    In  the  following  presentations  the  two  curricula  are 
described  and  the  consequences  of  the  separation  analyzed. 

Business  Administration  Degree  Plan.    Accounting  majors,  who  choose  to 
pursue  the  bachelor's  degree,  follow  a  Business  Administration  degree  j 
plan  that  once  completed  earns  an  Associate  of  Science  (A.S.)  degree. 
It  provides  for  the  basic  core  curriculum  required  at  most  four  year 
institutions  for  business  area  majors,  including  accounting.  It 
requires  nine  hours  of  English,  six  hours  each  of  government,  history, 
economics,  and  introductory  accounting  (Principles  of  Accounting  I  and 
II).    Furthermore,  the  program  requires  six  to  eight  hours  of  science, 
six  hours  of  mathematics,  and  three  hours  of  data  processing.    Nine  hours 
of  elective  credit  round  off  the  program:    three  hours  must  be  from  a 
foreign  language,  speech,  or  technical  composition;  three  hours  are  to 
be  taken  in  literature,  psychology,  or  sociology;  and  three  credit  ^ours 
of  elective  credit  are  subject  to  departmental  approval. 

Accounting  Degree  Plan.    The  accounting  program  is  organized  into  five 
sub-area  specialization.    Students  may  specialize  in  auditing,  financial 
reporting,  managerial  accounting,  governmental  accounting,  or  taxation. 
The  program  serves  four  functions:    (1)  provides  an  Associate  of  Applied 
Science  degree;  (2)  provides  currently  employed  individuals  with  an 
updating  of  skills,  knowledge,  and/or  new  skills;  (3)  provides  prepara- 
tion for  the  Certified  Public  Acco    "ants  (CPA)  examination  for  those  who 
wish  to,go  this  route;  and  (4)  provides  accounting  ski  1 1 /knowledge 
preparation  for  students  in  other  programs.    Furthermore,  students  may 
take  the  basic  courses  required  in  the  first  two  years  for  transfer 
to  a  senior  institution. 

The  accounting  plans  require  sixty  credit  hours  for  the  Associate 
of  Applied  Science  (A. A.S.)  degree:  the  individual  subprograms  list 
from  27  to  39  credit  hours  of  accounting  courses.    The  exact  amount  is 
determined  by  the  students1  choices  of  elective  courses  and/or  the  route 
taken  to  fulfill  the  prerequisites  for  Business  Statistics  (Table  5). 
Each  plan  allows  the  students  six  credit  hours  of  elective  where  they 
may  choose  more  accounting  or  other  approved  coursework.    For  Business 
Statistics,  the  prerequisites  are  met  in  all  plans  by  taking  either 
two  accounting  courses  or  two  mathematics  courses.    Last,  courses  in 
other  programs  are  required  and  these  differ  by  subprogram  specialization. 

The  following  flowchart  exhibits  the  patterns  in  which  the  accounting 
courses  are  taken.    Structured  paths  determine  the  order  due  to 
prerequisite  requirements.    Principles  of  Accounting  I  is  the  basic 
course  for  the  accounting  courses  (except  for  the  Business  Statistics 
series).    Thereafter,  each  succeeding  course  is  required  for  the  next 
one.   Accdrdingly,  the  various  subprogram  plans  uien  determine  the 
students  coursework  if  he  is  aspiring  to  an  occupational  degree.  If 
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TABLE  5 

Flowchart-  of  Accounting  Courses 


ACC  1003 


ACC  1013^- 


(Buslness  Math)     ft_       (Mathematics  of  Finance) 


■OR 


MTH  1643  

(Math  for  Busii.  ss 
&  Economics  I) 


—MTH  1653  1 

(Math  for  Business 
&  Economics  II) 


ACC  2013 

(Business  Statistics) 


ACC  lf-22  

(Principles  of 
Accounting  I) 


ACC  2123  * 
(Governmental 
Acriunting  I) 


ACC  2133 
(Governmental 
Accounting  II) 


-ACC  1633  

(Principles  of 
Accounting  II) 


-ACC  2053-  >  

(Managerial  Accounting) 


•ACC  2063  

(Cost  Accounting) 


ACC  2103  •  

(Accounting  &  EDP  Systems) 


—ACC  2513 


-ACC  2023 —  * — 

(Income  Tax:  Individual)     (Income  Tax:  Partnerships 
I  &  Corporations) 


-ACC  2033- 


ACC  2523  >  

(Income  Tax:  Estate, 
Trust,  Gift) 

-ACC  2043 


(Intermediate  Financial  (Intermediate  Financial 
Accounting  I)  Accounting  II) 

l  :  


ACC  2073  

(Auditing  I) 


-♦ACC  2113 
(Accounting  for  Budgets 
and  Forecasting) 


?-*ACC  2533 

Income  Tax  Problems 


V^ACC  2550 


(Tax 


racticum) 


ACC  2551 

(Tax  Practicum  II) 


-•ACC  2093 
(Auditing  II) 
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he  is  taking  courses  for  work  related  reasons -and  does  not  plan  on 
acquiring  a  degree,  the  program  structure  will  still  require  the 
student  to  follow  trte  stated  sequence  if  he  has  not  previously  met 
those  requirements. 

Consequence  of  the  Separation  of  Curricula.    A  major  concern  associated 
wi^h, these  two  distinct  approaches "to  curricula  is  the  unanticipated 
change  of  plans  for  the^student.    A  transfer  student,  with  a  minimum  of 
business  (accounting,  in  this  instance)  coursed,  who  finds  himself 
needing  to  go  to  work  and  finds  that  his  accounting _  ckground  of 
Principles  I  and  II  will  get  hiip  a  clerks  (or  some  low  level)  job  in 
the  accounting  field,  may  wish  that  he  had  chosen  the  accounting  degree 
plan.    Or  an  occupational  student  who  finds  he  wants  to  C9mplete  a 
four-year  degree  transfers  to  the  senior  college  and  finds  that  his 
advanced  accounting  courses  do  noty transfer  because  tl^ey  are  classified 
as  jurlior/,senior  level  courses  which  must1  be  taken  in*  residence  at  the 
senior  college.    But  some  senior  institutions  have  instituted 
"inverced"/"2+27  or  technology  degrees  tqj  make  allowances  for  the  first 
two  years  of  occupational  preparation*^  the  community  college.  The 
*  students1  courses  are  accepted  for  transfer,  and  the  student  enrolls 
in  general -function  courses. at  the  senior  college. 

The  program  organization  is  designed  to  provide  studeffts  with  the 
options  Of ^transferring 'or  obtaining  a  terminal  degree.    The  students 
folia*  a  different  group  of.  courses,  but  both  take  the  Principles  of 
Accounting  I  and  II  courses.    The  instructors  teach  these  courses  for 
'the  general "student;  i.e.,  instructors  noted  that  they  would  not  adjust 
their  method  of  presentation  for  a  class  of  only  transfer  oriented,  or 
terminal  degree  oriented,  students  (if  such  *  class  did  exist). 


conization  Qf  Instruction 


.Instructed.    The  instructors,  on  any  given  semester,  are  composed  of  0 
recently  hired  .'(first  year)  individuals,  retained  part~tffoe  teachers  and 
full-time  personnel.    The  chafrpersons  afe  responsible  for  preliminary 
screening  of  Applicants  seeking  available  teachin^positions.  Instruc- 
tors arg  h\red  based  upon  a  combination  of  education,' teaching  and 
qcojpatiorfaT^jexpterience.    Work  experience:  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  accounting  are  sufficient  crede    !als;  however,  a„ master's  deg^e 
is  desirable.    If  the  applicant*  mee.  the  pre'iarwary  requirements,  they.    ~  ^ 
are  evaluated  by  a  committee1  of  Accounting  instructors  and  others  within 
the  business  div  siori.  ;;  recommendations  are  made  to  the  administration 
where  the  /inal  decision  is  made,  arc*  state  agency  approval  is  sought 
since  it  must  certify' the  qualifica'ti ^nr  of  instructors. 

Since  decisipns  on  rOurse  assignments  nvist^bp  made  in  advance,  some 
sections  are  listed  in  tne  course  sci.edule  without  an, assigned  instruc- 
tor.   The  chairperson  assigns    course -locrtls  tp  the  x>$her  instructors  • 
and  fills  these  unassigned  courses  after*  an  instructor  (s)  has  been 
Mred.    Generally,  instruct^ on* with ,i  the  program  is  Relegated  between 
a  small  percentage  of  full-tine  instructors'who  teach  approximately  ' 
fifteen  to  tv/enty  percent  of  all  accounting  sect.ons  offered  (the 
number. of  sections  H  increasing  witii  ninety- nine  listed  in  the  fall 
•  1981  semester  while  the  number  of  full-time  instructors  remains 
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constant)  and  a  greater  number  of  -part-time  instructors  who  are 
responsible  for  the  remainder  (each  teaching  two  sections). 

The  accounting  program  is  marked  by  a  high  level  of  dependence  on 
part-time  faculty  who  teach  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  course 
sections  each  semester.    The  situation  has  consequences  which  may 
affect  teaching  effectiveness.   Most  part-time  instructors  teach  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening,  after  the  full-time  instructors  have 
left.   One  part-time  instructor  said  it  created  a  sense  of  isolation. 
If  helshould  need  help  with  the  explanation  of  material  for 
a  presentation,- or  in  dealing  with  students,  or  with  administrative 
responsibilities,  he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  its  immediate  resolution. 
Furthermore,  interactions  with  other  instructors  rarely  occurs.  In 
general,  it  leads  to  a  sense  of  isolation  as  they  operate  almost  auto- 
nomously; seemingly,  they  are  not  part  of  the  institution.    Also,  most 
part-time  instructors  have  full-time  occupations  which  is  a  limiting 
factor  in  tt)e1r  preparation  for  c'issroom  lecture  and  with  time  for 
interaction  with  students. 

Furthermore,  the  employment  situation  of  the  instructors  seemed 
Xo  have  some"  effect  on  the  manner  and  time  spent  in  lesson  preparation. 
For  full-time  instructors,  teaching  at  the  communjty  college  is  their 
primary  occupation.    They  use  their  time  to  attend  to  educational 
duties  which  include  lesson  preparation.    In  co.  trast,  paK-time 
instructors  are  primarily  employed  elsewhere.    They  make  lesson  prepara- 
tions around  their  employment^ work  schedule.    Furthermore,  they  are„ 
'limited* in  the  time  they  can  "devote  to  office  hours  or  other  duties  of 
teaching.    An  exception  may  be  the  instructors  who  are  also  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents at  the  university,  but  their  studies  may  be  ajimiting  factor. 

Most  instructors  prepared  for  class  by  reviewing  the  textbook 
beforehand.     They  chose  topics  for  classroom  discussion,'  planned 
assignments  (if  they  did  not  have  them  listed  on  the  syllabus),  and,  if 
.  relevant,  made  note  of  articles  applicable  to  the  topic.    Only  one 
observed  instructor  planned  out  his  entire  series  of  lectures  ahead  of 
time.    This  person  kept  a  notebook  with  detailed  plans  for  lectures. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  use  the  textbcok  for  presentations;  his  notebook 
provided  him  with  all  the  information  he  intended  to  use.  Other 
instructors  depended  on  the  textLook  for  their  preparation  and,  lecture. 
,  However*  they  varied  in  how  closely  they  followed  the  text  and  whether 
they  used  it  directly  during  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  part-time  instructors  has  an  advan- 
tage when  their  occupational  specializations  are  utilized  in  the  upper- 
16vel  courses.    The  observed  accounting  instructors  came  from  different 
work  oackgrounds.  Their  occupations  are  characteristic  of  the  4 
\  ^  accoynting  occupational  spectrum.    The  areas  represented  were  head  » 
V  Auditors,  governmental  accountants,  Wall  Street  business .firms,  CP^s, 
^small  business  people,  and  tax  auditorsfrom  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Through  their  experience,  they  provided  actucl  examples  that  exemplified 
usa^e-^Cthe^ presented  material.  The  individual  who  was  an  auditor  used 
his  experience  to  emphasize  points  in  lecture.   The  instructor  who 
worked  for  the  Internal  Revenue*  Service  complemented "the  taxation  course 
th  his  experiences.*  They  were  able  to  add  relevance  to  the  course 
terijl/  ,  f 

Two- facts  seemed /to  be  significant  in  how  an  instructor  performed 
in  the' classroom:   teaching  experience  and  training  in  teaching 
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methodology.    The  effect  of  teaching  experience  upon  students  is 
difficulty  to  assess.    However,  in  general,  students  expressed  more 
satisfaction  with  those  individuals  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  years 
teaching.    Experience  allows  the  instructors  *o  improve  their  delivery 
styles  by' learning  from  theVr  students  (i.e.,  which  tactics  elicit  more 
responses)  and  their  own  self-evaluations.   Also,  the  obcervations 
shotted  that  ?m  instructor  may  make  those  improvements  in  a  short  period 
of  tiflie.  ^ 

Training  in  instructional  methods  (teaching  methodology)  is  one 
factor  for  consideration.    One  instructor  who  had  thirty  years1  teaching 
experience^ taught  for  o|er  twenty  of  these  years  as  a  military  instruc- 
tor.   During  his  active  duty,  he  attended  several  instructor  training 
courses  to  a,id  him  in  teaching  specific  topic  classes.    He  learned 
organization  pf  presentations,  how  to  accent  important  items  and 
how  to  employ  different  strategies  to  stimulate  student  thought  and 
participation.    Students  verified  his  teaching  skills;  student  perfor-  . 
mance  was  higher  and  attrition  and  absenteeism  were' lower.    The  effect 
of  training  in  instructional  methods  warrants  further  study. 

The  instructors  are  factors  in  the  environmental  context  of  the 
community  college.    They  affect  student  performance  to  spme  extent 
although  -an  attempt  to  predict  how  influential  is  not  attempted. 
Their  educational  backgrounds  and  experiences,  both  occupational  and 
teaching,  influence  their  classroom  presentations  and  approaches  toward 
students.    Furthermore,  their  present  occupational  status  may  be  a 
limiting  factor  affecting  their  teaching  and  interactions  with  students. 
Finally,  the  students,  as  a  gh)up,  have  been  influenced  in  their  inter- 
actions wit1)  the  instructors.  1 

Instructor  Availability  to  Students  After  CTass.    Generally,  instructors 
set  aside  time  for  students.    However,  it  is  not,  always  convenient  for 
part-time  instructors  to -make  themselves  available  at  times  other  than 
.class  meetings.    As  mentioned  previously,  most  part-time  instructors 
have  other  full-tirte  occupations  which  limit  their  available  time. 

On  the  first  class  day,  students  are  informed  of  the  location  of 
the  instructors'  office  and  periods  fif  availability.    This  information 
is  also  listed  ir  the  syllabi  handed  out  to  classes.    Occasionally,  a 
part-time  instructor  may  not  be  set -on  his  hours  and  location  and 
will  provide  the  information  at  a  later  date.    The  full-time  instructors 
have  offices,  but  the  part-time  personnel  must  use  whatever  space 
is  available;  a  room  is  provided  on  one  campus  for  all  part-time 
instructors,  butjv  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  individuals.  Part- 
time  accounting  instructors  preferred  to  meet  with  students  in  the 
lounge  for  its  convenience  and  informality.    Furthermore,  part-time- 
office  hours  were  usually  scheduled  following  the  class  period  because 
of  employment  work  schedules.    Generally,  they  were  available  either 
before  and/or  after  class.    One  instructor  told  his  classes  to  call  at 
any  time.    He  gave  them  his  work  and  home  phone  numbers. 

*  Student  use  of  instructors'  office  hours 'is  symptomatic  of  a 
television  conmercial  which  portrays  a  certain  brand's  repairmen  as  the 
lonliest  people  in  town.    Instructors  reported  sitting  In  their  .* 
offices  without  one  student  visitor.    Oply  one  instructor  was  always 
busy  during  his  office  hours.    He  frequently  had  a  line  of  students 
waitiKj  uutside  his  office.    During  observations  of  his  office  hours, 
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students  came  to  talk  about  difficulties  they  had  with  assignments, 
they  came  to  discuss  returned  assignments,  and  they  came  for  personal 
counseling  about  their  program  or  external  problems.    However,  it 
was  not  possible  to  determine  the  reasons  for  this  behavior  with  this 
particular  instructor.    We  do  know  th  t  he  presented  himself  as 
approachable  and  emphasized  his  open  door  policy  throughout  the 
semester. 

Textbooks.    The  textbooks  for  all  accounting  courses  are  selected  by 
departmental  committees  composed  of  full-time  and  part-time  instructors. 
Generally,  textbook  selection  is  conducted  yearly  on  a  rotating  basis 
for  the  courses.    For  example,  textbook  selection  may  be  conducted  for 
three  courses  one  year,  for  five  courses  the  following  year,  and  so  on. 
Although  instructors  are  limited  to  course  planning  based  on  the 
approvea  textbook,  they  may  add  supplementary  materials  for  the 
individual  courses.    They  are  free  to  decide  which  topics  to  emphasize 
and  to  structure  the  instruction  at  their  discretion. 

The  textbooks  are  considered  for  their  structure  *>f  the  material 
and  their  clarity.    A  clear  definition  of  these  criteria  is  not  pro- 
vided but  is  left  to  the  committee  members'  judgements.    The  textbook 
previously  picked  for  Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  II  is  an  example  Off 
what  is  chosen.  It  is  Accounting  Principles,  2nd  edition,  by  Ronald  J. 
Thacker.    It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  chapters  which  are  covered 
over  two  semesters.    Each  chapter  is  divided  into  two  or  three  learning 
units."  The  first  page  of  a  unit  lists  a  specific  objective  for  thut 
section.    It  provides  an  approach  tp  attaining  the  objective  by  listing 
three  or  four  questions  which  may  be  used  to  meet  it.    The  unU  is 
highlighted  by  headlines  indicating  the  major  features  of  the  unit. 
For  example,  in  unit  33  the  highlighted  sections  are  "Issuing  Bonas", 
"Retiring  Bonds1'  and  "Reporting  Bond  Sinking  Funds. "  Furthermore, 
key  terms,' which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit  with  their  defini- 
tions, are  emphasized  in  a  different  color  ink.    A  brief  explanation  is 
given  for  the  first  section,  Issuing  Bonds.    Then  a  example  is  presented 
with  thfc  assumptions  to  be  considered  and  a  description  of  the  necessary 
procedures.    It  follows  with  methods  for  calculating  specific  items 
which  must  be  entered  into  the  i llustrat;ed  journals  and  how  they  are 
made.    Another  example  follows  illustrating  a  variation  of  the  f^rst 
example.    Next,  the  following  highlighted  sections  explain  variations 
in  journal  entries  to  complete  the  process.    Finally,  an  assignment 
section  is  at  the  end  of  the  unit  which  is  Separated  into  three  partf: 
questions,  exercises,  and  problems.    This  unit  was  titled  /'Bore's  Payable- 
Accounting  and  Report'.ng"  and  it  is  followed  by  another  unit  on 
"Bonds  Payable"  which  expands  on  the  former  unit,  utilizes  its  infor- 
mation and  is  structured  similarly.    The  entire  book  is  organized  .in 
the  same  manner. 

After  a  book  has  been  adopted,  occasionally  it  is  not  easily 
understood  by  the  students  and  a  ne^  book  is  quickly  considered.  Hoover 
The  Principles  book  was  acceptable  and,  except  for  some  minor  criti- 
cisms,  faculty  seemed  satisfied  with  the  book.    Instructors  'I  .dicated 
that  the  book  provides  a  good  balance  of  reading  material  and  examples.  ' 
Both  instructors  and  students  said  the  book  is  easily  read.  A 
readability  analysis  of  the  book  placed  it  at  a  tentn  grade  reading 
level.-  Students  understood  the  book  but  wanted  more  examples,  in  the 
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examples  they  wanted  more  detailed  explanations  of  how  the  work  was 
performed  and  reasons  for  the  placement  of  entries. 

The  supporting  materials  for  the  Thacker  book  were  a  consideration 
'in  its  selection.    The  textbook  and  the  accompanying  work  book  (Account- 
ing Principles-Working  Papers,  part  I  and  part  II,  2nd  edition,  by 
Gordon  A.  Hosch  anr.  Ronald  J.  Thacker)  are  part  of  a  package  used  by  the 
school.    The  package  includes  recommendations  on  pacing  the  course, 
daily  topic  coverage,  examination  schedules,  transparency  sets,  a  test 
bank,  and  other  support  materials. 

The  Syllabus.    After  an  instructor  has  been  assigned  to  teach  a 
course  (or  courses),  he  may  design  his  own  syllabus.    However,, the 
different  instructors  produce  syllabi  that  are  very  similar  in  content 
and  organization.    Several  features  were  incorporated  into  the  syllabi 
designs:    the  required  textbook(s),  the  scheduled  office .hours,  a 
phone  number,  an  explanation  of  the  final  grade  breakdown,  the  evalua- 
tive procedures  (exams,  major  assignments >  and  homework)  and  the 
organization  of  the  topic  coverage  and  assignments       the  semester. 


Patterns  in  Students1  Academic  Careers 

The  organization  of  the  program  and  of  instruction  set  the  context 
in  which  students  make  decisions  affecting  their  academic  careers. 
Students  make  decisions  to  choose  a  major  and  to  choose  which  courses 
to  take  in  a  semester.   The  decision  to  attend  college  is  discussed 
elsewhere  (se2  Student  Careers)  while  the  latter  decisions  are 
presented  in  the  following  sections. 

Decisions  to  Major  in  Accounting.    Seemingly,  students1  decisions  to 
major  in  accounting  were  not  arrived  at  in  some  rational,  concise  man- 
ner.   Rather,  they  were  haphazard  in  their,  methods  of  selection*  The 
ideal  process  would  have  students  talk  to  counselors  in  high  school  and 
at  the  community  college  about  available  options,  complete  interest 
inventories,  read  about  career  options  and,  finally,  match  their  skills 
and  strengths  with  what  would  be  the  b<?st  possible  choice.  Furthermore, 
they  would  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  the  field  in 
work,  salary^and  future  possibilities.    Instead,  they  spoke  very 
generally  about  the  field  (''working  wit-h  numbers")  and  were  vague 
about  what  their  role  would  be  1n  an  employment  position. 

Most  students  were  influenced  in  their  selection  of  accounting  by 
external  variables:    r<f  e  models,  work  experience,  and  vocational 
training  in  high  school-    Furthermore,  some  students -returned  for 
skill  upgradement  and  for  preparation  *oward  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant  (CPA)  examination  (they  already  possessed  a  baccala*:  eate 
degree)* 

Students  who  had  a  family  member,  or  a  family  acquaintance  working 
in  the  accounting  profession  or  other  business  related  area  were  infl  !- 
enced  by  that  individual  1n  selecting  accounting  as  a  major*.  Essen- 
tially, ^that  individual  was  a  role  model  for  the  student.    The  .effect 
of  a  role  model  is  best  explained  by  describing  the  experiences  of  one 
student •   The  student,  wi*.h  co^Mege  educated  parents,  Intends  to 
transfer  and  arrived  at  the  decision  to  major  1n  accounting  through  the 
influence  of  a  role  model.   A  family  member  was  employed  in  an 
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accounting  occupations  the  student  majored  in  accounting  on  the  advice 
of  the  family  member.    The  family  member  recommendeo  the  field  as  a  good 
choice  and  added  that  it  paid  an  above  average  salary;  he  said  he  would 
help  the  student  obtain  a  position  when  degree  was  attained.    But  the 
student  could  not  explain  what  he  expected  to  do  or  identify  a  specific 
occupational  goal  within  the  profession  except  that  he  would  make 
"good  money"  and  do  accounting  work.. 

Another  group  of  accounting  students  were  first-generation  college- 
educated.    They  classified  themselves,  as  .lower  to  lower  middle  class 
in  backgrounds  with  parents  whose  occupations  were  farmers,  truck 
drivers  and  other  blue  collar  occupations.    Generally,  they  came  to  the 
decision  to  major  in  accounting  because  of  previous  wdrk  experience  and, 
in  several  cases,  because  of  bookkeeping  course  work  in  high  school; 
most  did  not  attend  college  immediately  after  high  school.  Their 
employment  required  simple  bookkeeping  as  part  of  their  duties  or  they 
acquired  bookkeeping/accounting  duties  after  being  employed.  Interest 
developed  and  they  decided  to  enhance  their  knowledge  by  completing 
courses,  completing  an  associate  degree  program,  or  eventually  obtain- 
ing a  baccalaureate  degree  at  a  four  year  institution.    Some  indivi- 
duals had  performed  bookkeeping  or  accounting  technician  duties  for  more 
than  twenty  years.    They  tired  of^eing  paid  less  because  they  dian't 
have  the  college  credit  required  and,  at  times,  of  performing  the  work 
of -a  superior  charged  with  the  duty  but  who  did  not  know  hot  to  do  it 
and  delegated  it  to  them.    An  education  in  accounting  could  provide 
them  with  occupational  mobility. 

Furthermore,  some  students  had  already  obtained  a  degree  at  a 
four-year  institution  and  returned  for  further  education.    They  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups:  (1)  they  possess  a  baccalaureate 
degree  in  a  non-business  field  or  (2)  they  possess  a  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  (B.B.A.)  in  accounting  or  another  business 
field.    The  first  group  is  returning  for  accounting  education.  Some 
seek  the  Associate  ot  Applied  Science  degree  because  of  work  ■ 
requirements  while  others  need  only  learn  basic  accounting.    Most  are 
already  employed  in  accounting-related  areas. 

The  other  group  of  students  with  a  B.B.A.  in  accounting  or  other 
business  area  seek  additional  college  credit  to  supplement  their*, 
present  knowledge  arid/or  to  prepare  for  the  CPA  examination.  They 
take  only  advanced  accounting  courses  and  are  not  considered  by  this 
researcher  as  typical  community  college  students  in  t^e  discussion 
of  literacy  development  and,  consequently,  they  will  be  treated  solely 
as  a  factor  or  environmental  influence   in  the  analysis  of  literacy 
demands/development  in  the  accounting  program. 

The  decision-  making  process  in  major  selection  is  varied  and  not 
related  to  information-gathering  actions  which  would-  Inform  the 
students  Of  their  choice.    Rather,  external  factors,  especially  role 
models  a^4  job  experience, ^re  major  determinants  in  the  selection  of  an 
accounting  major.    It  appears  that  the  role  model  factor  tends  to 
influence  transfer-oriented  students,  and  job  experiences  tends  to 
influence  terminal  degree  oriented  students. 

After  Students  complete  the  decision  making  process  in  major 
selection,  they  must  choose  courses  which  fulfill  program  requirements 
and  meet  their  educational  goals.    If  the  students  intend  to  transfer, 
tney  must  become  aware  of  tfie  Business  Administration  degree  plan;  if 
the  students  want  an  A.A.S.,  they  snould  know  about  the  five  sub-program 
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options.    The  primary  method  utilized  for  gathering  this  information 
is  academic  advising. 

Academic  Advising  in  the  Accounting  Program.    Student  decisions  con- 
cerning a  major  are  important  because  their  educational  goals 
dictate  the  courses  to  be  taken.    As  mentioned  previously, 
transfer-oriented  students  follow  the  Business  Administration  plan 
and  terminal  degree-oriented  students  follow  one  of  five  sub-program 
plans.    For  students  majoring  in  accounting,  the  advisement  process 
first  determined  the  students  plans  and  educational  goals.  Then, 
advisors  questioned  students  on  courses  already  tpken  followed  by 
questions  on  preferred  course  selections  for, the  upcoming  semester.  If 
the  students  were  unsure,  the  advisors  spent  additional  time  suggest- 
ing which  courses  to  choose. 

Observations  of  the  advising  process  showed  that  care'was  taken 
to  warn  students  of  transferability  problems  winch  might  occur  if  they 
complete  the  vocational  accounting  program  and  then  decide  to  transfer. 
For  terminal  degree-oriented  students  who  decide  to  transfer  before 
or  after  finishing  a  subprogram,  a  more  complex  situation  exists. 
The  larger  number  of  accounting  courses  and  other  requirements  mean  that 
the  student,  most  likely,  will  repeat  several  courses,  while  ether 
non-accounting  courses  are  unacceptable  for  degree  plan  credit. 
Although  it  occurrence  was  noted,  it  was  not  perceived  as  an  extensive 
problem.    However,  advisors  should  continue  to  be  aware  of  its  existence 
and  watch  for  students  who  may  be  contemplating  it, 

The  possibility  of  transferability  problems  is  reduced  as  advisors  m 
make  efforts  to  control  course  selections.    However,  the  catalog, 
seemingly,  contains  a  minor  error  which  should  be  noted.    Six  hours 
of  mathematics  and  nine  hours  of  electives  fire  required  in  the  Business 
Administration  plan.    The  elective  credit  hours  are  chosen  from  the 
following:    three  hours  must  be  from  either  a  foreign  language,  speech 
or  technical  composition;  three  hours  are  to  be  taken  in  Titerature, 
psychology  or  sociology;  and  three  credit  hours  of  elective  credit  whi 
are  subject  to  departmental  approval.    Furthermore,  it  cautions 
students  to  check  the  catalog  of  the  institution  they  plan  to  transfer 
when  choosing  courses  in  mathmatics  and  six  hours  of  the  elective*- 
Otherwise,  they  might  choose  a  unacceptable^ course  for  degree  plan 
credit  at  that  institution.    However,  a  similar  warning  is  missing  for 
the  science  choices.    At  the  college,  a  student  may  choose  from 
anthrpology,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  physical  science 
and  physics  courses.    However,  at  one  senior  institution,  anthropology 
and  physical  science  are  not  among  the  choices  allowed  in  its  degree 
plan.    Therefore,  the  accounting  transfer-oriented  students  should  be 
warned  that  the  caution  also  applies  to  the  science  electives. 

The  selection  of  transferable  courses  concerns  all  accounting 
students:    transfer  or  terminal  degree  or.entations.    The  completion 
of  courses  wnich  are  unacceptable  or  useful  only  for  elective  credit 
delays  the  students  in  completing  a  four-year  program.  • 

Advisement  is  a  process  to  keep  the  students  on  line  with  their 
educational  degree  plans.   However,  they  may  circumvent  <the  process 
by  selecting  courses  prior  to  advi  sement  and  indicating,  during  the 
process,  thet  they  only  want  their  advisement  sheet  approved  and 
stamped.'.  If  they  exhibit  confidence  about  their  selections,  the  advisor 
responds  with  approval.    Essentially,  these  students  receive  "rubber 
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stamp"  approval  but  both  transfer-oriented  and  terminal  degree-oriented 
students  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  possible  consequences.  For 
example,  a  few  students  were  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  in  accounting  but  planned  eventually 
to  acquire  a  bachelor's  degree.    They  were  unaware  of  the  manner  in 
which  upper-level  accounting  courses  transfer  only  as  elective  credit  to 
four-yfcar  institutions. 

When  students  take  the  initiative  to  obtain  information  on  their 
prografh  and  on  the  transferability  of  courses  (if  transferring),  rubber 
stamping  is  more  likely  to  occur.    The  students  read  the  information 
available  in  the  catalog  and  in  other  college  literature  and,  if  aware 
that  some  courses  may  not  transfer,  consult  the  lists  from  various 
colleges  and  universities ^of  transferable  courses.    The  lists  indicate 
courses  that  are  accepted  for  transfer  credit;  they  stipulate  the 
hours  of  creit  or  assign  a  specific  program  designation  and  course 
number  (Principles  of  Accounting  I  becomes  ACC  311  at  one  university). 
When  students  take  these  courses,  they  are  unaware  that  they  may  have 
to  repeat  them  at  the  senior  college.    Once  the  decisions  on 
specific  courses  are  made,  the  advisor* is  asked  to  approve  the  course 
selections.    However,  some  students  after-having  consulted  all  sources, 
still  seek  the  advice  of  the  advisor  and  eliminate,  or  minimize,  these 
sort  of  problem. 

Steps  to  reduce  rubber  stamping  are  advised.    Besides  eliminating 
the  completion  of  unnecessary  courses  by  students,  it  would  prevent 
others  from  taking  courses  before  they  have  completed  the  prerequisites. 
Students  reported  that  they  signed  up  for  courses  without  being  prepared 
to  do  the  work,  they  avoided  the  prerequisites  by  seeking  rubber 
stamp  approval.    An  instructor  reported  that  some  individuals  may  take 
the  course  successfully  but  other  individuals  ,are  not  prepared  to  do 
the  work,  understand  the  material  and  pass  the  course.  . 

Another  problec  must  be  addressed  by  the  advising  system.  Students 
are  returning  to  school  after  several  years1  absence.    For  example,  they 
previously  took  an  accounting  course  (Principles  I)  and  take  the 
succeeding  course  (Principles  II).    Al<o,  they  have  not  been  employed 
in  a  position  where  they  performed  bookkeeping  or  accounting  related 
work.    First,  they  lost  their  proficiency  in  accounting  in  that  time 
span.    Secondly,  some  of  the  accounting  procedures  they  learned  may  have 
become  outdated  and  replaced  by  more  current  methods.    It  might  be  best 
that  these  students  retake  the  courses  because  they  might  encounter 
difficulty  in  successfully  completing  the  succeeding  one. 

The  advising  process  Ukei  place  in  the  accounting  program's  offices 
It  nonhally  occurs  for  an  upcoming  semester  during  a  specified  period 
in  tha  current  one  although  a  student  may  seek  advice  at  any  time. 
The  advising  of  students  takes  from  one  to  thirty  minutes  and  is 
dependent  on  the  student  and  his  specific  situation.    Generally,  with 
a  few  questions  about  goals  and  courses,  the  instructor  approves  the 
students1  course  schedules  and  stamps  their  sheets.    The  following 
conversation  is  an "example  of  the  advisement  process.    The  situation 
exemplifies  a  student  who  is  unsure- of  a  career  choice.    She  is 
undecided  about  which  courses  to  take  and  about  a  choice  of  major. 
She  is  interested  in  numbers. (but  not  necessarily  in  business  or 
accounting), she  is  presently  enrolled  and'she  decided  to  come  to  school 
after  being  out  for  ten  years: 
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A:    advisor  S:  student 

A:    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

S:    I  came  to  be  advised.    Don't  know  what  to  take.   My  first 
semester  now;  I  haven1 t  been  in  school  for  ten, years  (refers 
to  high  school). 

Why  did  you  come  back  after  ten  years? 
I  wtnt  something  better  out  of  life. 
What  are  you  interested  in? 
I  have  a  great  interest  in  numbers. 
Are  you  in  school  now? 
I'm  taking  math  and  business. 
What  kind  of  accounting  are  interested  in? 
I've  seen  in  the  catalog  some  different  types  of  accounting. 
Do  you  plan  to  go  to  a  four-year  college? 
What  does  a  fou^-year  degree  do? 

Depending  on  what  your  plans  are  will  determine  how  I  will 
advise  you. 

S:    I  don't  know  what  I'm  really  getting  into. 

A:    Tell  you  what.    Coordinate  your  work  so  that  if  you  do  decide 
to  transfer,  you  can.    Use  the  first  year  to  come  to  that 
decision.    Take  the  courses  to  help  you  decide. 

S:  Alright. 

The  instructor  then  spent  about  fifteen  minutes  counseling  and  advising 
her  on  how  to  consider  accounting  and  other  majors.    She  was  unsure  of 
her  educational  goals,  and  the  advisor  counseled  her  to  plan  her  course 
work  so  that  if  she  decided  to  transfer  she  wouldn't  lose  any  course 
credit.    Furthermore,  he  explained  what  the  difference  between  the  four 
year  degree  and  the  A.A.S.  degree  would  mean  in  terms  of  employability. 

This  student  pinpointed  a  process  undertaken  by  some  students. 
They  are  unsure  of  a  major  and  decide  by  taking  courses  in  different 
areas.   Accordingly,  "major  shopping"  for  decision-making  becomes  an 
importu     part  of  the  major  selectiqn  process  for  these  students. 
The  advising  process  directs  students  to  try  the  different  fields  and 
decide  before  getting  in  too  deeply  in  any  one  program. 
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Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  U 

The  discussion  of  students,  instructors  and  classes  is  based 
primarily  on  the  Principles  6f  Accounting, I  and  II  courses  for  several 
reasons.    These  two  courses  are  common  reqvirements  for  both 
transfer-  and  terminal  degree-oriented  accounting  majors.    They  are 
most  likely  the  only  accounting  courses  the  transferring  students  t^ke 
at  this  college.  Also,  the  research  indicated  that  student  difficulties 
were  mdre  evident  in  these  courses.  5  Students  who  c6ntinued  into  the 
upper-level  courses  in  the  associate  degree  programs  successfully 
handled  the  course  material  in  contrast  to  some  students  in  the  princi- 
ples courses  who  were  failing  or  dr^opping  out.    Many  students  who 
successfully  passed  the  first  two  courses  increased  the  probability 
of  finishing  the  program.    Furthermore,  students  who  exhibited 
difficulty  with  the  principles  courses  either  changed  majors  or  were 
students  from  another  discipline  fulfilling  degree  plan  requirements. 

Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  II  are  courses  for  acquiring  a 
basic  understanding  of  accounting.    The  courses  cover  fundamental 
concepts  and  procedures  which  an>accounting  major  builds  upon  in 
advanced  course  work.*  The  first  course  covers  the  first  three- fourths 
of  financial  accounting,,  completed  in  the  second  course.  Essentially, 
.the  text  devotes  two  thirds  of  its  chapters  fo  financial  accounting 
while  the  rest  discusses  managerial  accoJhting  (covered  in  the  last 
three-fourths  of  the  second  course).  This  structuring  of  content  may 
cause  difficulties"  for  students  who  transfer.    For  example,  a  major 
university  structures  its  two  introductory  courses  differently  from 
the  community  college.    All  of  financial  accounting  is  covered  in  one 
semester,  and  the  second  course  is  devoted  entirely  to  managerial 
accounting;  different  textbooks  are  used  for  each  course.  Therefore, 
if  a  student  at  the  community  college  only  completes  Principles  of 
Accounting  I  and  transfers  before  taking  the  second  part,  he  likely  is 
not  prepared  to  perform  the  required  work  in  managerial  accounting 
at  the  university. 

Art  accounting  advisor  at  a  major  university  sported  that  transfer 
students,  from  a  community  college  where  the  course  content  was 
structured  as  described  above,  may  experience  difficulties  and  often 
will  retake  managerial  accounting  at  the  university  before  proceeding 
with  upper-division  accounting.    However,  the  advisor  noted  that  there 
was  no  data  base  on  which  to  make  this  observation.    She  based  it  on  her 
personal  experience  in  teaching  managerial  accounting  and  on  knowledge 
that  some  students  who  took  their  accounting  at  a  community  college 
were  experiencing  difficulty  with  the  courses.    In  contrast,  the 
community  college  administrators  disagreed  with  the  advisor's 
perceptions.    They  replied  that  the  students  are  equipped  to  negotiate 
required  work  in  the  advanced  courses  after  comgleting  the  principles 
courses. 

The  principles  courses,  essentially,  cover  financial  and  managerial 
accounting  although  financial  receives  more  thorough  coverage.    It  is 
reconwended  that  students  complete  both  courses  at  the  community  college 
before  transferring  (or  take  both  at  the  university).    Other  than 
demanding  work  appropriate  to  the  students1  skill  levels,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  material  1n  both  courses  is  similar.    In  the  section* 
entitled  "Classroom  Presentation 11 ,  the  mechanics  of  teaching  and  the 
delivery  of  lectures  in  the  classroom  are  discussed. 
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Classroom  Presentation 


The  mechanics  of  presentation  in  the  classrooms,  revolve  around 
usage  of  the  textbook,  blackboard,  audio-visual  equipment,  and  supple- 
mentary written  materials*   These  items  were  used  as  instructional  aids 
in  presenting  the  lesson,  and  their  usage  varied  by  instructor.  The 
textbook  was  used  for  referencing  items  and  accounting  journal 
placements  and,  on  occasion,  for  verbatim  reading  ta  the  class.  Fur- 
thermore, some  instructors  used  the  book  as  a  lecture  guide. 

The  blackboard  is  used  to  emphasize  terms  and  definitions,  problem 
solutions,  formulas  and  partial  journal  solutions.    Should  the  instruc- 
tors choose,  sets  of  transparencies  are  available  to  be  used  on  the 
audio-visual  equipment  (overhead  projector)  which  consists  of  examples 
used  in  the  book  and  other  problems.    The  set  of  transparencies  4re 
p^rt  of  the  package  provided  by  the  publisher  of, the  textbook;  but 
instructors,  if  they  desire,  may  make  their  own  transparencies. 
Finally,  supplementary  materials  included  the  syllabi  and  written 
handouts  (usually  problem  solutions,  explanatory  material  or  examples 
of  accounting  usage  in  current  events)  , 

In  several  classes,  articles  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  were  used  as 
an  introduction  to  the  day's  topic  or  related  to  accounting  problems 
covered  in  class.    The  instructors  read  the  news  items  to  the  class 
and  explained  how  the  material  being  covered  related  ico  them.  The* 
delivery  style  of  individual* instructors  determined  the  frequency  and 
purpose  of  the  periodical.    One  instructor  used  it  everyday  to  start 
his  class  and  spent  five,  to  fifteen  minutes  on  articles  and  relevant 
items.    Occasionally,  an  article  would  serve  as  the  focus  for 
structuring  the  day's  lecture.    Other  instructors  used  it  only  occa- 
sionally, some  not  at  all. 

Students  mantiohed  that  the  use  of  the  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  accounting  journals  served  to  heightened  their  interest  in 
accounting,  and,  particularly,  /in  the  material  covered  in  the  principles 
courses.    It  helped  them  understand  how  the  methods  they  learned  could 
be  used,  and  it  established  the  relevancy  of  the  material  for  future 
application. 

The  overhead  projector  1s  a  tool  which  may  alsa  be  used  to 
organize  a  visual  presentation  of  material.    As  part  of  the  textbook 
package,  transparencies,  of  content  presented  in  the  book  are  available 
for  the  instructors'  use.    The  projector  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
blackboard,  but  there  are  sortie  technical  problems  with  its  usage: 
N\  (1)  the  journal  listings  projected  on  the  screen  &re  exact  duplications 
)  from  pages  of  the  book,  and  the  print  is  small.    Consequently,  students 
are  unable  to  read  it;  (2)  it  does  riot  allow  the  laying  out  of  the 
entire  process  involved  in  the  journal  entries,  (examples  in  the 
book  also  do  not  do  Jhis);  (3)  transparencies  could  be  switched  back 
and  forth  to  sjiow  procedure^  and  process,  but  ft  becomes  distracting 
for  the  students;  (4)  when  using  transparencies,  the  instructor  does 
not  have  to  write  on  the  board  as  often  and  this  allows, him  to  proceed 
at  a  faster  pace.    However,  this  gives  students  less  time  per  item  to 
take  notes,  and  they  are  again  more  likely  to  miss  some  explanation 
while  making  notations. 

Problems  associated  with  the  overhead  projector  in  accounting 
classes  suggest  recons 'I deration  of  its  value  as  a  teaching  tool. 
Blackboard  usage  to  explain  the  items,  shown  on  the  transparencies, 
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facilitates  learning.    Furthermore,  a  handout,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
Specific  transparencies  used,  reduces  some  confusion  in  taking  notes;  , 
additional  notations  may  be  made  directly  on  the  handout.    The  over- 
head projector  saves  time  in  that  writing  long  accounting  procedures 
x>n  the  board  is  no  longer  necessary;  but,  apparently,  it  seems  to  have 
negative  effects  on  student  responses  and  notetaking.    Unless  clear 
specific  sigfiBls  on  the  transparency  or  from  the  instructor  indicate 
the  location  of  the  item,  some  confusion  results  as  the  students 
spend  time  looking,  either  on  the  screen  or  handout,  and  possibly  not 
finding  the  location  of  the  item.   Again,  the  average  and  less-than- 
average  students  are  most  affected  by  these  inconveniences  because 
they. are  losing  out  on  bits  of  in format i or  which  might  help  them 
understand  the  topic  and  related  problems. 

Another*  tool  used  in  the  content  presentation  is  the  textbook. 
Its  use  as  part  of  the  lecture  drpw  mixed  responses  among  the  students. 
If  the  instructor  depended  entirely  on  the  textbook,  the  students 
reacted  negatively.    They  cited  boredom  with  the  class,  they  criticized 
the  instructor  for  lack  of  preparation,  and  they  explained  that  strict 
adherence  in' the  lecture  to  the  format  of  the  book  (if  they  had  been 
having  'difficulty  with  the  presentation  in  the  book)  still  left  out 
information  needed  to  understand  the. material .    Students  cited  the 
examples  in  the  book  as  unclear  about  details  concerning  placement  in 
the  journal  entries  or  other  examples.    Some  students  could  not  under- 
stand the  examples.    This  seemed  to  happen  most  frequently  when 
steps  were  left  out  of  the  procedural  sequence,,  Consequently,  when 
no  further  infahnati on" was  given  by  the  instructor,  the  students  failed 
to  compreheffti  computations  and  placements  involved  in  the  examples  and 
in  the  working* df  similar  homework  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  textbook,  is  used  as  a  supplementary 
tool  in  the  lecture,  negative  responses  by  students  diminished.    In  its 
supplementary  role,  the  book  is  referenced  for  further  explanation  of 
items  rather  than  as  a  primary  source  of  presentation.    Instead  of  the 
book's  examples,  problems  from  other  sources,  either  assigned  or  unas- 
signed,  are  used.    Furthermore,  if  the  students  are  able  to  perceive 
the-  difficulty  that  they  are  experiencing  with  the  material  or  with  the 
example  in  the  book  and  are  able  to  question  the  instructor  on  it,  the 
book  may  be  used  for  explanatory  purposes.    Accordingly,  the  manner  in 
which  the  instructors  use  the  textbooks  determines  its  acceptance  by 
and  ejffect  cn  the  stuqents. 

"in  the  actual  presentation  of  lessons  by  instructors,  noticeable 
differences  were  observed.    It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  describe 
individual  styles;  rather,  a  composite  of  those  aspects  of  individual 
styles  that  seemed  significant  in  soliciting  students'  response*  are 
presented  here. 

The  most  significant  item  mentioned  by  students  was  the  apparent 
organization  of  the  lectures.    A  cldar,  orderly  lecture  enabled 
students  to  follow  the  presentation  of  content  to  a  greater  extent. 
This  method  involved  a  combination  of  blackboard  usage  with  lecture 
presentation.    Firstl  the  Instructor  wrote  (in  outline  form)  the 
material  and  points  to  be  covered  in  the  day's  lecture,  followed, 
and  completed  his  plan.    Second,  while  lecturing,  the  instructor 
used  the  blackboard  to  provide  a  visual  reference  to  his  content.  The 
writing  was  clear,  readable  printing  with  an  orderly  and  sequential 
flow.   Each  step  was  labelled  to  indicate  the  process  that  took  place. 
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'  Besides  labelling  the  steps,  the  Instructor  verbally  added  emphasis  to 
the  process  to  promote  presentation  clarity.   The  instructor  signaled 
movement  to  the  next  steps.    He  did  not  leave  to  chance  that  the 
students  would  discern  changes  1n  the  process  of  problem  solution.  The 
Instructor  accepted  students'  questions  and  answered  them  without 
haste  and  to  their  satisfaction.   Furthermore,  he  readily  discussed 
homework  assignments  and  worked  them  on  the  blackboard.   Finally,  the 
instructor  was  available  to  students  during  office  hours  or  after  class. 
He  emphasized  that  students  should  take  advantage  of  his  office  hours; 
he  was  there  to  help  with  problems  and/or  difficulties  related  to  the 
course,  assignments  and  examinations. 

The  description  is  a  composite  of  styles  based  on  conversations 
with  students  about  tne  instructional  techniques  and  instructor 
behaviors  that  they  find  helpful.    The  clear  orderly  presentation 
enabled  students  to  take  notes  that  were  useful  for  reference  in 
studying.   When  the  blackboard  usage  by  an  instructor  is  unorganized  or 
when  it  is  minimal  or  non-existent,  nocetaking  by  students  1s  reduced. 
The  better  students  were  able  to  perform  regardless  of  organizational 
level,  but  the  average  and  poorer  students  were  most  affected  by  the 
two  extremes.  „  _   ,    ^  , 

According  to  the  students,  the  organization  of  the  lecture  and 
orderly  presentation  on  the  blackboard  helped  the  students  follow 
the  instructor.  ,  Haphazard  placement  of  items,  on  the  board,  required 
sufficient  knowledge/understanding  of  the  concepts  and  process  in  order 
to  follow  the  work.   A  few  students  1n  one  class  (observed  one  fall 
semester)  were  doing  poorly,  dropped  the  course,  and  registered  the 
next  semester  with  a  different  instructor.   They  described  minimal 
blackboard  usage  1n  the  first  class  and  frequent  use  in  the  second. 
Furthermore,  they  judged  the  second  instructor  to  be  more  organized  and 
sequential  1n  his  lectures.   When  asked  to  compare  the  instructors  and 
cite  differences,  they  pointed  out  the  number  of  notes  they  were  taking. 
One  student  noted  that  he  only  took  three  pages  of  notes  the  entire 
time  he  remained  1n  the  first  course  (about  3/4  of  i.he  semester). 
He  then  showed  a  one  half  inch  notebook  almost  completely  full  with 
notes  (the  semester  was  half  over).    He  ind.cated  that  having  more 
notes  improved  his  understanding  of  the  material.    In  the  first  exam 
this  semester,  he  received  a  high  B  grade  as  compared  with  a  failing 
grade  last  time.   Other  students  showed  similar  results.  , 

Organized  boardwork  seemed  to  follow  from  an  organized  sequential 
lecture  presentation  of  the  topic.    If  the  instructors'  presentations 
are  analyzed  in  the  absence  of  boardwork,  a  straight  lecture  technique 
fs  apparent  and  students  take  incomplete  notes  (while  writing  down 
one  point,  they  missed  the  next).    Furthermore,  1f  the  lecture  is 
unorganized,  points  are  not  clearly  emphasized  and  students  experience 
difficulty  deciphering  the  material.   An  example  of  clear,  orderly 
blackboard  usage  coupled  with  an  organized  lecture  highlights  the  issue. 
In  this  example,  the  topic  is  sales  budgets  1n  relation  to  the  total 
cost  of  production.    First,  the  instructor  wrote  the  necessary  terms  on 
the  blackboard  and  noted  that  they  wert  relevant  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem: 

RMQSTD-Raw  Materials  Quotation  Standard 
RMPSTD-Raw  Materials  Price  Standard 
DLQSTD-Oirect  Labor  Quotation  Standard 
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DLRSTD- Direct  Labor  Rate  Standard 
FORSTD-Factory  Overhead  Rate  Standard 

He  verbally  repeated  the  terms.   He  added  that  the  class  will  also 
calculate  variances  between  the  estimated  costs  and  actual  costs.  He 
emphasized  that  journal  entries  1n  standard  cost  accounting  have  to 
account  for  differences  1n  the  estimates  of  production.   His  example 
of  predicting  costs  Involved  the  making  of  pies.    First,  he  wrote 
that  the  company  wanted  to  make  one  thousand  pies. 

1,000  pies 

Then, 

level  of  production  in  making  pies: 
10  oz.  of  flour 

5  oz.  of  filling      equals  1  lb.  of  RM  (raw  materials) 
1  oz.  of  sugar  RMQSTD 

Therefore,  "since  the  company  wants  to  make  1,000  pies,  the  company 
needs  1,000  lb.  of  raw  materials.   The  RMQSTD  is  1  lb.  per  unit. 

1  lb.  of  RM  per  pie  X  1,000  pies  =  1,000  lb.  RM 

Then, 

RMPSTD  «  $2.00  per  lb.  of  RM 

Cost  of  RM  «  $2.00  per  lb.  of  RM  X  1,000  lb.  RM  =  $2,000.00 

While  the  Instructor  1s  writing  everything  on  the  board,  he  is  verbally 
presenting  it.   Next,  he  adds  the  amount  of  labor  required  and  its  cost 

1        DLQSTD  *  k  hour  of  DL  (direct  labor)  per  pie. 

Then , 

DL  ■  J$  hour  of  DL  per  pie  X  1,000  pies  *  500  hours  of  DL 

Also, 

DLRSTD  ■  $8.00  per  hour 

And, 

DL  cost  ,*  500  hours  of  DL  X  $8.00  per  hour  of  %L  ■  $4,000.00 

The  Instructor  restated  what  had  been  calculated  and  added  one  more 
Hem: 

F0RSTD  -  $3.00  per  DL  hour 
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Therefore, 

FO  (factory  overhead)  cost  s  $3.00  per  DL  hour  X  500  DL  hours 

=  $1,500.00 

All  these  items  were  written  on  the  board  and  blocked  out  individually. 
Then  he  summarized  the  standards  and  added  the  total  costs: 

raw  materials  $  2,000.00 

,    labor  4,000.00 

factory  overhead  1,500.00 


total  7,500.00 

The  instructor1        indicated  how  variances  could  occur,  e.g.,  the 
necessity  of  b         \100  lb.  of  RM  to  account  for  spoilage,  pilferage, 
etc.    He  gave  i        explanations  for  each  and  explained  that  the 
reality  of  the  ^      tion  must  be  considered.    He  then  stated  the 
other  point  points  and  recalculated  in  the  same  manner.    Finally,  he 
revealed  how  every  part  of  calculations  are  posted  in  journals.  When 
he  had  explained  everything,  he  performed  a  quick  review  of  all  tasks 
that  were  done  on  the  board.    Furthermore,  he  stated  that  the  students 
may  face  a  problem  like  this  on  the  exam  but  with  differences  in  the 
standards. 

All  of  the  above  calculations  remained  on  the  board.    The  first 
set  of  calculations  were  positioned  in  the  same  area  and  labelled. 
Furthermore,  they  were  boxed  out  with  lines  to  delineate  their  purpose. 
Then,  the  calculations  were  performed  for  the  variances,  positioned  in 
another  part  of  the  board  and  boxed.    Also,  the  journal  listing  were 
posted  on  a  different  blackboard.    The  entire  sequence  remained  on  the 
board  for  students  to  copy. 

The  above  discussion  demonstrates  a  situation  when  all  students 
may  easily  follow  the  lecture  and  take  notes  that  may  be  referenced  for 
information.    In  this  situation,  the  students  need  only  copy  the  exact 
information  written  on  the  blackboard.    Otherwise,  they  can  write 
additional  notes  if  they  deem  necessary.    Essentially,  it  is,  "spoon- 
feeding", but  as  such,  it  pinpoints  a  literacy  skill  that  is  not 
developed  in  some  students;   the  ability  to  decipher  unorganized  or 
ill -prepared  lectures  by  determining  the  important  features  of  the 
presentation. 

Furthermore,  it  posits  that  an  instructor's  style  of  presentation 
is  factor  affecting  the  performance  .of  students.   Moreover,  it  shows 
that  organized  and  sequential  use  of  the  blackboard  is  an  additional 
variable  which  can  affect  student  reactions  to  course  material. 

The  above  described  style  was  reported  by  students  as  being  most 
helpful  and  stimulating.   The  style  provided  the  students  with  material 
they  needed  to  know  to  pass  the  course.   However,  in  the  less -preferred 
styles,  the  absence  of  clear  distinctions  indicating  changes  in  the 
discussion  leaves  some  students  in  a  state  of  confusion.   They  missed 
the  "signposts"  warning  of  the  next  item.    In  the  preferred  style, 
the  instructor  labelled  everything  verbally  and  visually  on  the 
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blackboard.    Furthermore,  the  organizational  style  kept  everything 
distinct.   Deviation  from  this  style  created  confusion  and  is  exemplified 
in  the  blackboard  usage.    The  instructor  may  work  out  some  mathematical 
calculations  mentally  and  only  tell  the  class  the  derived  number  while 
failing  to  write  the  mathematical  steps  on  the  board.   On  the  blackboard, 
the  following  is  written: 

 Drawing    Capital  

300  3000 

300  1985 

300 

It  indicates  the  entries  that  are  made  into  the  journal,  but  they  are 
not  labelled.    The  Instructor  provided  verbal  information  about  the 
meaning  of  the  entries.    Several  things  are  happening:    the  drawing 
account  has  $300  which  is  transferred  to  the  capital  account;  the  draw- 
ing account  must  be  credited  for  $300  and  closed;  and  the  capital 
account  1s  debited  for  $300.    The  students  must  understand  the 
meaning  of  debit  and  credit.    It  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
a  left-hand  or  a  right-hand  entry  is  made  for  the  first  two  terms. 
If  the  students  are  not  clear  on  debits  and  credits,  the  above  will 
have  less  meaning.   Other  than  labelling  the  accounts,  everything  else 
is  unclearly  specified.    A  very  simple  example  is  used  to  explain  the 
dilemma;  but  as  problems  get  more  complex,  the  difficulty  increases  in 
proportion  to  incomplete  item  designations. 

Students  note  that  when  the  instructor  uses  examples  from  the 
textbook,  verbal  signposts  and  more  detailed  information  are  required. 
Otherwise,  students  failed  to  receive  all  the  information  they  needed. 
Tiie  textbook  examples  sometimes  are  noted  on  several  pages;  the  instruc- 
tors must  clearly  des1*,.»ate  the  page  number.    Occasionally,  instructors 
were  observed  referring  to  examples  according  to  type  rather  than  by 
page  number;  students  were  confused  as  they  tried  to  locate  the  examples 
discussed  by  the  instructors. 

Blackboard  usage  gives  students  more  time  to  process  the  information 
and  make  note  of  it.    But  when  little  blackboard  usage  takes  place  and, 
Instead,  there  are  frequent  verbal  references  to  the  text,  the  students 
lose  out  on  more  information.   The  first  step  in  this  information  loss 
1s  in  falling  to  hear  the  page  number  (or  Its  omission  by  the  instruc- 
tor) and  1*  pinpointing  the  specific  referenced  item.   Because  the 
student  must  spend  time  finding  the  page  and  iten  and  make  any  necessary 
notes,  all  the  Information  given  is  unprocessed.    Next,  after  finding 
the  location  and  Item,  the  present  information  being  given  has  less 
meaning  without  the  previous  information  which  was  lost. 


Classroom  Interaction 

The  raising  of  questions  by  both  the  instructors  and  students  has 
Its  purpose  in  the  class  presentation.   From  the  instructors1  standpoint, 
questioning  1s  a  strategy  employed  to  stimulate  thinking  on  the 
items  being  covered;  its  Intent  is  to  draw  a  response  from  the  students. 
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However,  only  the  more  self-assured  students  attempt  to  answer  these 
queries.  Since  the  Instructors  do  not  single  out  students  to  answer 
the  questions*  fear  of  being  called  upon  is  not  an  issue. 

Questioning,  from  the  students'  perspective,  1s  an  effort  to 
clarify  Items  not  understood.   The  Items  may  be  from  the  textbook 
readings,  assignment  problems,  the  lecture  and  Information  queries 
about  exams,  due  dates  on  assignments,  etc.   The  instructor  may  open 
the  period  with  a  question  session  to  permit  students  to  clarify  any 
doubts  they  may  have  on  the  material  and  processes.    In  these  sessions, 
the  questions  were  primarily  about  difficulties  with  assigned  problems. 
Occasionally,  a  few  students  who  were  ahead  of  schedule  with  the  reading 
would  ask  about  Items  or  examples  in  the  textbook.    During  the  lecture, 
questions  concentrated  on  clarification  of  items,  on  differences  between 
lectures  and  book  examples,  on  alternative  methods  of  solution,  and 
concerning  Inabilities  to  understand  the  placement  of  items  and  the 
derivation  of  solutions. 

The  effects  of  an  Instructor's  ability  to  answer  questions  was 
problematic.    Some  Instructors  would  pursue  an  answer  until  the 
student(s)  understood  1t  (within  a  reasonable  time  limit).  Others 
had  difficulty  understanding  the  students'  questions,  and  their  answers 
still  left  the  students  unenlightened.    Some  students  could  not  phrase 
their  questions  1n  a  manner  that  Indicated  to  the  instructor  where  the 
difficulty  was  or  how  they  misunderstood  it:  if  the  students  asked  to  have  an 
example  or  problem  explained  because  they  failed  to  understand  it,  the 
instructor  would  explain  the  entire  problem  without  having  received  an 
Indication  of  what  feature(s)  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulties.  After 
an  Instructor's  attempt  at  an  answer,  some  students  would  not  pursue 
the  answer  further,  even  1f  they  still  did  not  understand.    On  occasion, 
Instructors  would  not  answer  students'  questions  sufficiently.  They 
would  only  restate  the  book's  description.    Instructors  urged  students 
to  see  them  after  class  or  during  office  hours  for  clarification  and 
explanation.    The' effect  of  instructor  responses  to  student  comprehen- 
sion is  not  easily  determined;  other  sources,  e.g.,  peers,  are 
utilized.    The  most  noticeable  effect  of  Inadequate  answering  1s  a 
reduction  in  students'  willingness  to  continue  with  questions. 


Tutoring  and  Peer  Support 

Outside  Interaction  with  instructors  may  be  utilized  by  students 
who  need  help.    Often  the  Instructor  is  unavailable  to  assist  students 
except  during  office  hours.    A  tutoring  system  1s  available  in  the 
developmental  department.   A  tutor  1s  provided  to  help  students  with 
accounting  work.    Students  may  use  the  tutor  for  help  in  solving  pro- 
blems.  Tutors  mentioned  that  most  students  attempt  to  do  the  work 
before  coming  for  help.    Occasionally,  a  student  who  has.  not  attempted 
1t  will  come  1n  and  try  to  get  the  tutor  to  work  the  problems  for  him. 

Most  students  stated  that  they  would  use  the  tutor.    However,  only 
one  of  theinterviewed  students  reported  seeking  help  in  accounting; 
1rt  his  opinion,  the  tutor  was  not  very  effective.   The  qualifications  of 
the  tutors  reveal  some  limitations  1n  their  ability  to  help  students. 
One  tutor  revealed  that  he  had  only  taken  the  principles  courses  but  had 
several  years  of  bookkeeping  experience.   While  he  expressed  little 
difficulty  1n  helping  Principles  of  Accounting  I  and  II  students,  he  did 
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not  feel  completely  able  to  help  students  taking  the  upper  level 
accounting  courses.   But  since  he  had  the  answer  book,  he  felt  able  to 
help  them  somewhat. 

Although  instructors  and  tutors  were  available  for  help, 
most  students  preferred  their  peers  (fellow  accounting  students). 
Groups  of  two  or  more  were  seen  on  several  occasions  working  on 
assignments.    Individually,  they  attempted  to  solve  the  problems. 
As  difficulties  became  apparent,  they  would  exchange  information.  For 
some  students,  a  preference  for  peer  help  took  priority  over  seeking  the 
instructors'  help.    They  lacked  self-confidence  in  their  skills  and  did 
not  want  to  appear  inadequate  when  discussing  assignments.   At  times 
they  cited  difficulty  in  understanding  the  assignments  and  in  trying  to 
explain  the  problem.    Working  with  others,  whose  opinions  of  the 
students'  adequacy  did  not  matter,  was  preferable  to  opening  themselves 
to  the  instructor  for  an  evaluation  of  their  skills. 

Working  with  peers  was  a  common  study  strategy  for   tudents  who 
spent  time  on  campus.   Furthermore,  the  group  method  wa~  used  in  pre- 
paration for  exams.    However t  the  group  method  was  practiced  more  by 
Anglo  students  while  minority  students'  tendencies  were  to  work  alone. 
Furthermore,  Blacks  and  Anglos  did  not  mix  outside  of  class.  Cultural 
differences  may  have  prevented  the  formation  of  bi -ethnic,  or  multi- 
ethnic, study  groups.    Students  did  not  express  this  during  the  inter- 
views, but  their  actions  gave  this  impression.   While  some,  Hispanic 
students  were  distrustful  of  Anglo  instructors,  they  did  not  show  a 
similar  attitude  toward  Anglo  students. 


Literacy  Tasks  i 

Four  literacy  tasks  were  identified  as  being  involved  in  success- 
ful completion  of  the  courses.    The  first  activity  is  reading  of  the 
textbook  and  other  required  materials.    It  is  the  primary  step  for 
students  to  begin  understanding  the  material.   Although  some  students 
may  be  able  to  learn  just  from  listening  to  lectures,  at  some  point  all 
will  have  to  make  some  effort  at  reading;  their  notes  if  nothing  else. 
Next,  the  students  must  complete  the  problem  assignments.   While  students 
do  not  directly  lose  points  when  they  fail  to  read  the  topic  assignments, 
failure  to  complete  and  turn  1n  problems  results  in  a  ten- to  twenty- per- 
cent reduction  in  their  final  grade.    What  has  been  read  is  applied  in 
problem  solutions.    Students  must  decipher  and  understand  the  material 
in  order  to  begin  working  on  the  solution  to  the  problems.  Also, 
reading  and  assignment  completion  are  necessary  for  test  preparation. 
The  appropriate  material  and  completed  problems  must  be  reviewed  in 
preparation  for  taking  the  exaih.    Additional  strategies  may  be  employed 
to  provide  a  more  thorough  coverage  of  material  which  will  be  covered 
on  the  exam.    Finally,  the  literacy  tasks  are  necessary  in  meeting  the 
final  objective:   the  completion  of  the  examinations. 

Reading.    Students  reported  that  the  textbook  was  relatively  easy  to 
read.   The  grade  level  of  the  text,  according  to  our  readability 
measures,  was  tenth  grade.   However,  the  difficulties  were  with  the 
Application  of  the  content.  ,The  students  with  difficulties  were  unable 
to  explain  exactly  where  it  was  occurring  other  than  they  did  not 
comprehend.   A  clue  to  these  difficulties  is  provided  in  the  manner 
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which  students  approacned  reading  the  textbook.   The  better  students 
reported  that  they  skimmed  the  chapter,  looked  at  headlines,  noted 
tables  and  glanced  at  the  assigned  problems  in  the  back  of  the 
chapter's  unit.   They  proceeded  to  read  the  book  once  without  stopping 
to  think  about  poorly  understood  areas.   They  wrote  down  the  technical 
terms  and  their  definitions.   Then  they  reread  the  chapter  more  care- 
fully and  spent  more  time  on  those  sections  they  understood  least. 
Other  students  reported  another  method:   review  of  the  problems, 
consideration  of  problems  emphasized  by  the  instructor,  and  then 
concentration  on  only  that  material.   But  what  they  have  in  common  is 
their  systematic  approach.   The  first  method  is  thorough,  and  the 
student  will  learn  everything.   The  second  method  is  efficient;  the 
student  learns  only  what  is  needed  to  pass  the  courst. 

Students  who  used  the  first  method  were  methodical  about  reading 
the  material  and  normally  read  it  prior  to  its  discussion.  Therefore, 
when  they  attended  class,  the  material  was  familiar  when  presented  by 
the  instructor.    If  necessary,  their  preparation  enabled  them  to  clarify 
any  ambiguities  they  had  in  their  understanding  of  the  topic.  They 
did  not  have  to  attempt  to  comprehend  unfamiliar  terminology  or  concepts. 
Afterwards,  these  students  were  ready  to  work  on  the  assignments.  The 
latter  method  was  concerned  only  with  the  necessary  material.  The 
*  material  was  usually  read  after  the  instructor  had  pinpointed  the 
important  items. 

Assignments.   The  second  literacy  element  is  working  the  assigned  pro- 
blems.  The  first  task  has  its  effect  on  the  second  because  it  deter- 
mines how  prepared  students  are  to  solve  the  assignments.    A  strong 
element  in  the  book  is  the  use  of  example  problems  to  illustrate  the 
points  being  made.    One  student  called  it  a  "ronkey  see,  monkey  do" 
method  of  learning  to  find  solutions.   The  examples  are  intended  to 
help  students  understand  the  application  of  the  individual  parts  in  the 
wider  context. 

The  completion  of  the  assignments  is  a  time-consuming  activity 
and  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  all  students  reported  spending 
more  time  on  accounting  than  with  any  other  subject.    The  method  by 
which  students  solve  the  problems  involves  freouent  referencing  of  the 
books  and  examples.    It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  correct  approach 
early  on.    In  the  following  example,  a  student  was  asked  to  speak 
aloud  while  he  attempted  to  solve  i  problem.    It  illustrates  the 
procedures  involved  1n  seeking  a  problem  solution: 

Okay.  This  transaction  sold  equipment  for  three  thousand 
dollars  cash.    It  has  cost  the  company  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Accumulated  depreciation  was  eight  thousand.    So  this  is  a 
brand  new  problem  and  I  have  to  look  back  in  the  book  to 
figure  out  how  to.... the  three  thousand  dollars  cash  would 
be  the  debit.   What  matters  1s  the  change  in  working  capital, 
so  you  have  cost,  ten  thousand  dollars,  depredation  was 
eight  thousand. ..So  that  would  be  two  thousand  difference 
between  the  two. ..they  sold  It  for  three  thousand,  so  an 
increas   of  one  thousand  dollars... I  need  to  figure  out  if 
It's  i .  4  a  separate  source,  different  from  regular 
operations  or  not.    I  think  it  is.    I'm  not  sure.   Go  ahead 
and  put  it.   On  the  second  one,  purchase  marketable 
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securities,  two  thousand  dollars  cash,  hope  to  sell  these 
next  month  for  two  thousand  one -hundred  dollars  cash 
to  provide  funds  at  that  time.    And  think  that  would  not 
be  from  regular  operations.    Investment  in  land  for  nine- 
teen thousand,  down  payment  of  a  thousand,  and  a  note, 
three-year,  five  percent  for  the  balance. 

The  description  of  the  solution  involves  several  actions.   First,  it 
require^  referencing  of  the  textbook  and  Its  examples.  Second, 
decisions  of  how  to  classify  the  transactions  are  Important  because 
they  determine  how  it  will  be  entered  and  what  journal  is  necessary. 
Third,  it  may  require  referencing  previous  units  or  chapters  to  obtain 
other  necessary  Information. 

Almost  all  students  were  able  to  solve  the  problems  at  an  acceptable 
level.    Instructors  included  notations  on  their  assignments  of  errors  and 
the  correct  procedures.    Furthermore,  the  instructor's  manual  was 
available  to  check'  solutions. 

Exam  Preparation.    If  the  lectures  were  organized,  reading  was  r.ot 
always  necessary  for  solving  the  problems.    If  homework  was  avoided, 
successful  performance  on  examinations  was  nearly  impossible.  The 
additional  task  of  preparation  for  the  exam  was  a  strong  requirement. 
Good  classnotes  were  study  assets.    The  effort  and  time  students 
put  into  the  first  two  tasks  may  be  predictors  for  successful  exam 
performance.   While  the  appropriate  chapters  may  be  reviewed,  the 
problems  and  the  methods  of  solving  them  must  be  studied.  During 
the  exam,  students  cannot  reference  the  textbook;  consequently,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  the  proper  procedures  from  memory.  Reviewing 
may  help  remind  students  of  procedures  but  some  only  depended  on  the 
completed  assignments  fcr  their  preparation. 

In  one  class,  students  had  the  option  of  waiting  just  before  the 
exam  to  complete  the  readings  and  all  assigned  problems  (due  on  the 
examination  date).   A  few  students  used  this  approach.   The  week  before 
the  exam,  they  "crammed11  by  reading  all  the  chapters  and  working  all 
assignments  1n  a  concentrated  period  of  time.    These  students  were  able 
to  sec**  average  and  just  above-average  grades. 

The  students  concentrated  on  the  problems,  but  they  also  prepared 
for  other  types  of  questions:    true/false,  definitions,  and  multiple- 
choice.    While  Instructors  provided  a  warning  about  these  kind  of  , 
questions,  the  students,  1n  general,  did  not  expect  them  on  the  first 
exam. 

When  they  were  asked  about  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  study, 
several  students  indicated  only  about  two  or  three  hours.    It  was 
their  perception  that  two  or  three  hours  was  a  long  study  period  and 
that  it  should  have  been  sufficient  to  do  well  eft  exams.    Only  a  few 
students  in  each  class,  who  received  the  highest  grades,  were  able  to 
perform  excellently  on  the  exams  with  only  a  few  hours  of  study. 
However,  they  mentioned  devoting  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
reading  the  chapters  and  working  the  assignments.    One  Instructor 
predicted  who  would  turn  in  the  best  exams  based  on  the  quality  of  work 
they  performed  on  the  assignments;  he  was  correct.   A  few  of  these 
students  only  needed  a  few  hours  preparation.    In  general,  students 
who  made  above-average  grades  studied  six  to  twelve  hours  for  the  exam. 
They  reviewed  the  chapters  and  assignments  and  studied  the  detailed 
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Items  which  they  thought  would  be  probably  be  asked  in  the  form  of 
true/false,  definitions  and  multiple  choice  questions.   The  students 
who  spent  only  a  few  hours  reviewing  were  surprised  when  they  received 
"C's",  "D's"  and  TV. 

The  Examination.   The  examination  tested  the  students,  accounting  skills, 
acquired  from  reading  and  completing  assignments,  and  their  ability  to 
recall  the  Information*   Seemingly,  it  also  gauged  their  ability  to 
withstand  the  stress  and  anxiety  created  by  this  evaluation  of  their 
skills:   prUr  to  the  exam  most  students  exhibited  perceived  nervousness 
iqn  one  ojbcasidn  a  student  became  physically  sick).  Often  students  dis- 
cussed ttfelr  concerns  about  inadequate  preparation  (their  own)  for 
the  exam  with  tt&ir  peers. 

The  examination  period  was  marked  by  the  fast  pace  exhibited  by 
students  1n  working  the  problems  and  answering  the  questions*  They 
furiously  wrote  and  solved  problems  as  they  raced  the  clock  to  finish 
all  required  problems.   As  time  went  by,  the  pace  slackened;   During  , 
the  period  of  furious  work,  as  Indicated  by  the  noise  level  of  pencils 
writing  and  paper  shuffling,  students  were  answering  what  they  knew. 
As  it  slowed  down,  seemingly,  they  were  attempting  to  answer  those 
problems  and  questions  about  which  they  were  least  sure. 

The  problems  on  the  exams  Were  similar  to  the  assignments  the 
students  had  worked.   Yet,  the  problems  were  unfamiliar  to  the  students 
because  they  had  not  worked  them  before.    Furthermore,  they  could  not 
reference  the  book  and  had  to  make  decisions  typifying  the  transaction, 
what  kind  of  calculations  were  required,8  and  where. placement,  in 
journals,  was  needed.   The  only  referencing  materials  allowed  were 
tables,   provided  by  the  Instructor,  which  contained  information  rele- 
vant to  the  calculation  of  figures.  x 

Students  exhibited  different  strategies  1n  working  the  exam. 
One  technique  employed  was  to  look  over  the  entire  exam  before  beginning 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  Items  for  familiarity.   The  most  typical  method 
observed  was  starting  at  the  beginning  anc^  proceeding  through  the  exam. 
If  the  students  had  difficulty  witfi  a  problem,  tbey  attempted  to  solve 
1t  before  attempting  to  work  the  next  one  which  may  have  cost  them 
points. 

Generally*  performing  acceptable  work  on  the  asstgrflnents  was  related 
to  the  time  students  were  able  to  spend  reading  and  working  the 
problems.   Assignment  completion  was  time-consuming  but  appeared  to  be 
the  strongest  measure  of  the  students1  preparedness  for  examinations. 


Environmental  Issues 

The  students  face  environmental  Influences  external  to  the  school 
context  that  affect  their  ability  to  devote  their  effort  toward  their 
schooling.    In  the  accounting  program,  two  seemed  significant: 
employment  and.  ethnicity. 

Employment.   The  students'  employment  situation  affects  school  perfor- 
mance.  When  students  are  already  employed  1n  a  position  whlcn  requires 
accounting  duties,  the  employment  has  a  more  positive  effect  on  their 
school  work:   students  were  already  familiar  with  the  methods  and 
techniques.   These  students  approached  the  classes  with  more  confidence 
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through  experience.   One  individual,  with  twenty  years  of  accounting 
experience,  took  both  principles  courses  during  the  same  semester: 
she  said  that  experience  and  confidence  allowed  her  to  attempt  it. 

When  students  are  employed  in  work  unrelated  to  accounting,  its 
tendency  may  be  to  negatively, affect  the  students.   The  unemployment 
situation  will  influence  the  amount  of  time  the  students  devote  to 
their  studies.   A  full  course  load  and  full-time  work  reduces  time 
for  studies  per  course.   A  reduced  course  load  may  increase  the 
available  time  but  the  effects  of  working  all  day  are  important 
variables. 

Ethnicity.    When  reference  is  made  to  ethnicity  as  a  variable,  two  -'terns 
must  considered:   culture  and  economic  situation.    Cultural  differences 
exist  among  the  three  groups:   Anglos,  Blacks  and  Hispanlcs.  Rather 
than  describe  those  differences,  we  describe  only  those  situations  in 
which  cultural  conflict  seemingly  occurs. 

Some  Anglo  instructors  were  not  entirely  comfortable  teaching 
multi-ethnic  classes.    They  were  aware  of  differences  (physical  and 
performance)  among  the  groups.    Some  made  a  concerted  effort  to  overcome 
1t;  yet,  by  that  extra  effort,  they  identified  differences  which  the 
minority  students  described  as  uncomfortable  situations.    During  our 
observations,  the  Hispanic  students  did  not  actively  participate  in 
class  discussion  or  utilize  instructors'  office  hours.   During  an 
interview,  one  Hispanic  female  talked  of  her  family's  animosity  toward 
Anglos  and  her  resultant  unwillingness  to  interact  with  Anglo  instructors. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  trust  them.   While  other  hispanlc  students 
seemed  unassertive,  it  appeared  that  some  cultural  restraints  were 
preventing  their  willingness  to  participate.    Black  students  expressed 
a  distrust  of  Anglo  instructors  but  did  not  report  an  unwillingness' to 
interact  with  them.    Concerns  of  discrimination  and  racial  bias  were 
not  allowed  to  interfere  (as  much  as  possible)  with  increasing  their 
learning  through  interaction  with  Instructors. 

Individuals'  economic  statuses  are  an  indirect  variable  affecting 
1  schooling.    In  this  city,  social -economic-status  is  snynonymous  with  v 
culture.   The  BTack  and  Hispanic  populations  are  lower  on  the  economic 
scale  1n  education,  employment,  and  income.   This  has  a  direct  effect 
on  their  employment  status  while  attending  school.    The  Black  and 
Hispanic  students  may  have  to  wait  to  start  school  until  they  have  been 
employed  for  a  period  of  time.   This  was  evident  1n  the  upper-level 
accounting  classes  where  most  students  were  already  employed  before 
starting  their  college  education.    Financial  aid  may  offset  some  of 
this  disadvantage,  but  their,  present  situation  may  have  discouraged  some 
students  from  seeking  this  information. 

This  discussion  does  not  suggest  that  some  Anglos  are  not  face  with 
similar  situations.   On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  a  class  phenomenon 
based  on  economic  level.   Anglos  were  affected  when  they  had  a  similar 
economic  situation.   On 'the  other  hand,  Anglos  were  more  likely  to 
<rece1ve  parental  support  while  attending  college  than  Hispanlcs 
and  Blacks.    Such  support  also  indicated  that  these  students  began  their 
schooling  at  an  earlier  age. 
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A    CHAPTER  X 
LEARNING  RESOURCES  CENTERS 

Sources  of  Data  * 

The  study  of  the  Learning  Resource  Centers  was  conducted  over  two  \ 
long  semesters  and  Involved  formal  Interviews  with  three  LRC  staff- 
members,  as  well  as  formal  Interviews  with  four  instructors.    In  addi- 
t?on,  there  was  data  drawn  from  nine  formal  student  Interviews  and  seven  \ 
formal  Instructor  Interviews  that  were  conducted  within  other  areas  of 
the  research  sites.   There  was  collection  and  analysis  of  LRC  student 
brochures  and  memoranda  to  administrators  and  faculty;  observation  was 
conducted  of  LRC  use  by  students  and  faculty  at  varying  hours  during  the 
school  day.    Finally,  there  was  data  drawn  from  a  meeting  of  an  LRC 
director  and  several  of  the  LRC  staff,  along  with  representatives  of 
five  content^reas  offered  at  one  research  site. 

Overview 

i 

T;.e  narrative  description  of  the  Learning  Resources  Center  (LRC) 
component  of  this  report  responds  to  these  staff  concerns: 

(1)  What  special  library  services,  Instructional  materials  are 
being  provided  to  accommodate  culturally  different  students? 

» 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  the  sites'  developmental  and  regular  college 
programs  teaching  library  use  skills  as  integral .parts  of 
their  programs?  What  types  of  programs  a»"e  being  offered? 

(3)  How  are  these  skills  being  taught  (organizational  pattern)? 
By  whom'  What  results  (of  skill  development  act1v1t1es)^re 
evident' 

(4)  Are  thelites  using  the  library  staff  to  support  program 
staff?'  How  many  minority  group  members  are  1n  this  position 
(assigned  to  programs)  or  perform  as  a  liaison  between  the 
library  and. development  program? 

(5)  What  evaluation  is  being  done  of  library  services,  particu- 
larly 1n  relation  to  the  academic  success  of  the  participating 
students  1n  terms  of  student  achievement  retention,  Improve- 
ment 1n  attitudes,  and  other  criteria? 

(6)  What  1s  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  and  administration  toward 
the  library's  role?   What  interfacing  efforts  (between  LRC  and 
programs  of  study)  exist? 

(7)  What  future  efforts  are  planned  by  the  LRC  to  improve  .Its 
service "to  staff  and  students? 


This  chapter  was  written  by  Suanne  Roueche;,  technical  assistance  was 
provided  by  Carol  Truett. 
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Facilities 


Campuses  1n  the  data  collection  sites  are  not  equally  blessed  with 
Learning  Resources  Center  facilities  and  services.    For  exa-nple,  some  of 
the  campuses  have  full-service  centers—print  and  non-print  materials, 
media  production,  testing  centers;  others  have  dramatically  limited 
collections  and  services;  others  have  microfiche  stations  where  "browsing" 
and  "requesting"  of  books  f*"om  other  sources  can  be  accomplished;  others 
have  no  library  services  at  all.    All  sites  rely  upon  outside  sources 
for  supplementing  their  collections—local  university  and  city  libraries. 

District  wide,  a  limited  number  of  library  cards  (100)  are  available 
at  no  charge  to  students  who  choose  to  use  the  local  university  library 
although  reports  of  poor  delivery  time  for  the  card-request  forms  to  get 
Into  student  hands  were  frequent.    But  any  student  can  elect  to  purchase 
this  card  for  $17.00; 

1t  1s  non-exp1r1ng.   Two  dollars  is  non-refundable;  fifteen  dollars  of 
that  cost  1s  refundable  1n  the  event  that  the  student  wishes  to  return 
the  card.   Most  librarians  and  some  Instructors  interviewed  cbout  the 
use  of  these  cards  had  positive,  supportive  comments  that  stt  nts 
should  take  advantage  of  that  service.    Negative  comments  typically 
dealt  with  the  enomilty  of  the  effort  and  the  number  of  library  skills 
demanded  of  the  student  1n  the  event  thai,  he  visits  the  libraries. 
Concern  was  that  students  would  be  "turned  off"  as  their  skills  would 
not  provide  them  with  easy  access  to  research  documents,  non-print 
materials,  and  so  forth.    In  addition,  college  librarians  and  Instruc- 
tors suqqested  that  tours  might  be  arranged  for  small  groups  to  visit 
the  university  11'.*ary  facilities  and  receive  brief  Instruction. 

There  1s  some  confusion  about  exactly  how  the  students  get  the 
Information  about  the  library  cards.    Some  responses  were:    they  are 
mentioned  at  Orientation  (although  observation  of  presentations  do  not 
record  such  Information);  Individual  Instructors  would  know  about  the 
cards  and  mention  the  service  to  their  classes;  the  LRC  Handbook  pro- 
vided the  notice  about  cost  and  acquisition  procedures,  and  notices  were 
posted  on  doors  around  the  LRC. 

Library  Skill  Development:    Some  Literacy  Issues 

There  1s  a  strong  concern  amonq  librarians  and  instructors  that 
students  enter  and  leave1  the  college  without  acceptable  library  skills. 
Developmental  Instructors  expressed  desires  for  assessment  of  library 
s'  Uls  during  Orientation;  however,  as  assessment  patterns  continue  to 
document  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  entering  students  are  Involved 
1n  these  procedures,  as  no  "teeth"  are  in  recommendations  resulting  from 
assessments,  1t  1s  unlikely  that  the  effort  would  produce  much  change  1n 
library  skill  development  afforts.    Another  suggestion  by  librarians  1s 
the  assessment  1n  classes  of  student  skills  and  arrangements  with  the 
Instructor  to  provide  time  for  librarians,  or  for  himself,  to  give 
library  Instruction. 

P.tsently,  at  one  site,  library  skill  development  courses  are 
offered  1n  existing  developmental  course  schedules,  bit  the  enrollment 
Is  never  of  more  than  three  or  four  students.    Therefore,  the  course  1s 
offered  within  the  same  time  period  as  reading,  study-  skills,  and/or 
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spelling  courses  to  avoid  class  cancellations.   The  course  1s 
modularized— students  work  through  at  their  own  pace  with  activities 
that  take  place  1n  the  library  (using  slide/tape  prestations ,  reference 
materials,  and  so  forth).    At  another  site  1n  this  same  district,  a 
library  skills  unit  1s  offered  within  an  existing  study  skills  course. 
While  Instructors  did  not  fee'i  that  this  was  the  most  effective  approach, 
lack  of  students  prompted  this  small-scale  effort. 

At  another  site  (several  campuses),  a  pilot  project  will  be  Initi- 
ated 1n  the  fall,  1980.    In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question:   does  it 
help  students  be  more  successful  learners  (grades  or  attrition  as  indica- 
tors) 1f  they  receive  library  Instruction,  one  clar*  or  one  teacher  in 
each  division  will  be  approached  as  to  willingness  to  allow  librarians 
Into  the  classroom  to  provide  library  instruction  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  learning  activities.    If  the  project  is  successful,  the  plan  is  to, 
expand  the  number  of  classes  and  co-opt  other  instructors  into  building 
library  Instruction  Into  their  courses. 

Questions  about  proper  Instruction  of  skills  courses— housing  and 
content,  Instructional  strategies— include  the  who  controversy.  Librar- 
ians envision  themselves  in  the  role  of  Instructors  for  these  skill 
courses;  developmental  Instructors  believe  that  such  basic  skill  develop- 
ment is  their  responsibility  and  at  best  a  librarian  could  be  allowed  to 
team-teach  the  course  with  a  Parallel  Studies  instructor.    In  fact,  one 
Instructor  commented  that  he  did  not  understand  why  the  librarians  would 
request  to  teach  the  course;  perhaps  it  was  because  "they  wanted  faculty 
status."   According  to  librarians,  an  alternative  for  the  library  skills 
course  or  another  effective  skill  development  effort  would  be  a  combina- 
tion writing/  library  skills  class,  team-taught  by  composition  teachers 
and  librarians 

No  matter  the  present  structure,  however,  enrollment  is  a  dramatic 
Indication  of  low  interest.    Other  Indications  are:    students  do  not 
recoqnlze  th   need  for  library  skill  development,  or  they  recognize  the 
need  and  p  •       to  do  nothing,  recognize  1t  but  prefer  to  avoid  a  "no- 
transfer  cr~    ,    ourse  (strongly  suggested  by  one  developmental  Instruc- 
tor), or  assume/know  that  the  skill  development  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
1n  light  of  course  demands. 

The  low  priority  attributed  to  library  skills  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  larger  Issue  of  literacy  demands.    Librarians  and  Instructors  equally 
noted  that  students  infrequently  are  required  to  do  library  work  1n 
order  to  accomplish  course  objectives.    Some  Instructors  commented  that 
they  made  efforts  1n  their  classes  to)  discover  whether  or  not  students 
wished  to  develop  library  skills  or  needed  to  do  so.    Librarians  com- 
mented that,  for  the  most  part,  the  library  was  used  more  for  studying 
than  for  reference  work  or  for  completing  assignments  liiat  required  use 
of  library  facilities.    Few  Instructors  appear  to  express  Interest  or 
show  enthusiasm  for  work  1n  building  library  skills  1n  their  students  or 
generating  Interest-getting  units  on  library  use. 

One  technical  writing  Instructor  noted  t*at  two  weeks  are  set  aside 
for  library  work  toward  the  writing  of  the  m    r  research  paper  1n  this 
course;  but  his  basic  notion  was  that  the  st-dents  did  not  use  the 
library  at  all,  rather  materials  gleaned  from  work-related  areas  to 
include  1n  the  composition.    No  preparation  for  the  library  work  was 
made;  there  was  no  effort  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  library  work. 
Apparently,  time  allowed  for  "library  work"  1s  actually  for  work  any- 
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ft££l aL!ll;  th,e  ;n5P°ken  "f™15*10"  ^  complete  the  research  papers  (a 
formal  report  requiring  an  abstract  of  an  article,  another  report  requ  r- 

9   «n!m  °f  "I  leaSt  three  sources>  w1thou*  "Sing  library  facl  11  tie 
the  J         ;  IT*  Lr°9ramS  w°f  StUdy  house  the1r  ow"  laterals!  w he  er 
InstltuHln]?  ESS,1**!  PUrf?aSed  Wlth  the1r  *P»rt™t  or  with  library/ 
Kt^^Ii222'  nJfnf11;  many  v?"t1onal/technical  courses  house 
tTcll  SMS  fTIh  P«1nt  and  non-Pr1nt  materials.   While  these  prac- 
tices of  keeping  materials  close  to  the  source  of  their  best  utilization 

bSrSnri95J„Hby,th?       Personnel,  these  practices  (accord  nj  o  ^e 
librarian)  tend  to  Interfere  with  students  getting  to  the  library  proper. 


Collections 


h«  mJJMct11**.  °f  th.e  library  co1  Actions  was  assessed  as  "adequate" 
by  most  Instructors  who  required  students  to  use  U,  a«  "inadeauate"  to 

LlS  ?1^T™rrrat1n?ll0W/ead1n9  «°il1t1es"w?ih  IrintZ  t'erlaU. 
Drp«  !n  LfT6^6?  ^r?que??ly  that  the*  were  fee1*:n9  ">ore  and  more 
press  to  learn  about  all  college  programs,  but  particularly  learn  about 

toJu£S?™  eff0r?-    They  c1ted  ^auent  contact  i  th  stuSents  in 
?ne    ToJaloo!rSe;^hOSe.aS?1qn,nentS  0  ibrary>  were  compl icated  by . 
instr^or  r^nt^1^te?  ll  ?*  ?rTr  read1n9  level-    0ne  SOCloloqJ 
rel~Z»  fn  ^Ml   thaJ  he,Jeeps    ^ym^-type  reading  materials  on 
h?MHf    c  thjJ1bra7  lor  h1s  1*  reading  ability  students.  Because 
w  th  r^^I1^?  3t  J5e  tenth-grade  level,  he  provided  the  library 
SfcJE  2*  mater1als  <from  h1s  own  library)  that  are  "primer  types" 

dent  use  material  and  puts  them  in  the  library  for  stu- 

for  .£2?r  2-KiV!,-th!  11brary  d0eS  not  have  specialized  materials; 
for  example,  an  Enqllsh  instructor  did  not  feel  that  the  library  collec- 

ml£  OEVl  SI  ?^Ply1ng  StudentS  with  suff1c1ent  «oS«2  to 
complete  even  a  brief  literacy  criticism  assignment.    The  "solution"  to 

the  problem  was  to  recommend  use  of  a  nearby  jniversitv  Hbrarv  nn«<hiu 
a  compounding  of  the  problem  already  created  bj  ?S ssl^n?'  In  * 
2th  J2  h,  5nl?'  *c!l  ?•  "but  I  think  the  library  does  wel 

Si  il?nhSlt,i13!ltS-!|,;w—    wers  COTO,on-    <It:  must  b£  noted  that 

Jl^«L\M?!clSir funds  as  a  major  constraint  aga1nst 

Interfacing 

flr*nKLi^a^n.SorXP';eSSed  th?  need  for  better  interfacing  between  pro- 
S3?nJ?rtJl  hi *"lirMmte:  als  select1'°".  services.  Documentation 

!L?SCr1bed/n    1nterest"  committee  (for  materials  selection) 
ffi»lS!t!5b,S«ulKC  dVreCt0rS'  medfa  medalists,  developmental 
!fe*nt I  y  members;  s°me  part-time  and  full-time  minority 
SSSTi^aJ*      2"^  sel!cTn  Procedures  cannot  be  determined  as 
mIIcI  !«1  n  to,5?  SOme  confusion  about  Us  functions  and  little  evl- 

l5?es  IS  2??il?5n     1.°Ut  f0rmS  for  the  evalu*tion  of  library  facil- 
a? 0Wil!Shir«;;kei  t0  !!ake  su(*est1o"S  ('or  improvement 
to  solicit  ordi«  fn/^°^  <  ?1te  5OU5  •?  an  LRC  committee  commissioned 
solicit  orders  for  materials  and  equipment,  prioritize  orders,  and 
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purchase  requests,  exists;  however,  developmental  instructors  noted  that 
they  were  not  members  of  that  group.   Concern  by  instructors,  however, 
was  that  they  did  not  have  enough  Input  to  what  they  need.   Some  faculty 
members  commented  that  they  had  never  provided  Input  to  material  selec- 
tion; the  materials  had  iust  "appeared  some  time  before."  Perceptions- 
based  on  comments  of  Intent  and  effort— seem  to  be  at  odds.   But  concensus 
was  that  Improved  Interfacing  between  library  staff  and  classroom  instruc- 
tors, with  emphasis  on  coordinating  syllabi  and  course  requirements 
(currlculuml  to  library  services,  is  a  strong  recommendation  by  LRC 
administrators. 

One  district  site  houses  Its  developmental  courses  1n  content  area 
divisions— e.g.,  math  In  mathematics  department,  writing  skills  1n  the 
Engllsn  department.   Library  materials  are  purchased  from  lump  sum 
budgets  by  division;  therefore,  concerns  that  the  LRC's  do  not  have 
strong  collections  for*  th<;  developmental  students  must  be  resolved  by 
Institutional  and  divisional  commitments  to  earmark  significant  portions 
of  these  budgets  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Support  Activities 

Presently,  however,  primary  services  provided  to  Instructors,  as 
noted  by  both  Instructors  and  librarians,  are:    the  supplying  of  films, 
repair  of  equipment  (whether  or  not  the  equipment  belongs  to  the  LRC), 
equipment  loans,  loans,  design/ production  of  audiovisual  materials, 
provision  of  facilities  for  reserve  materials. 

Librarians  have  placed  audiovisual  materials  (slide/tape  presenta- 
tions) on  the  shelves  for  easy  student  access,  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  making  formal  requests  of  the  staff.    In  addition,  efforts  to  remove 
potential  barriers— and  to  provide  library  Instruction— are  evident  1n 
the  self-Instructional  posters  accompanying  ma.ior  library  offerings- 
vertical  file,  tape  duplication  center,  card  catalog,  and  so  forth.  One 
campus  has  a  "Peep  Show"  stationed  iust  Inside  the  front  door;  this 
slide/tape  presentation  Is  accompanied  by  easy- to-read  Instructions  for 
putting  the  machine  Into  operation.   The  presentation  displays  various 
LRC  services  and  facilities  and  gives  simple  directions  for  effective 
use  of  the  Hb**»r/.   The  librarian  noted  that  Its  previous  title, 
"Introduction  to  the  LRC,"  may  have  encouraged  the  Infrequent  viewing; 
but  the  "Peep  Show"  title  Increased  the  number  of  viewers  dramatically. 
As  students  stop  to  view  the  presentation,  they  ar6  more  likely  to 
notice  the  handbook  and  other  available  library  materials  displayed  near 
the  entrance.   Other  campuses  house  their  library  orientation  slide/tape 
presentations  1n  the  library  proper. 

At  one  collection  site  the  LRC  handbook  has  been  prepared  for  use 
district-wide;  however,  differing  levels  of  familiarity  with  this  book- 
let were  documented  In  Interviews.    A  request  for  a  handbook  at  one 
campus  produced  a  booklet;  the  same  request  at  another  produced  a  one- 
page  Information  sheet  outlining  facilities  and  another  explaining  the 
classification  system  (given  to  students  at  Orientation).    Rationale  for 
the  8»s  x  11  size  was  for  Its  easy  Insertion  Into  loose-leaf  binders.  It 
appeared  that  the  booklet  1s  regarded  as  a  "campus"  product  and  1s  not 
for  use  on  other  campuses  although  the  staff  members  for  all  campuses 
are  listed  1n  the  Index,  and  room  numbers  on  the  various  campuses  appear 
for  specific  directory  information. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  library  "terminology"  to  a 
generally  negotiable,  common  usage  level  1n  most  of  the  LRC  student 
Information  materials.   For  example,  the  terms  "magazines"  rather  than 
"periodicals"  and  "pamphlet  file"  rather  than  "vertical  file"  are 
Included  1n  the  text.    However,  some  terms  1n  materials  were  not 
defined— e.g. ,  microfiche  and  microfilm.   Most  materials  are  revised 
frequently;  in  fact,  one  revision  has  recently  been  completed  as  reports 
Indicated  that  the  last  year's  cover  was  too  "cutesy." 

Interviews  documented  that  circulation  of  student  Information 
materials  among  Instructors  were  scattered.    Some  Instructors  did  not 
know  that  specific  pieces  of  information  existed;  other  Instructors 
admitted  that  they  had  "heard  about  but  not  seen  (It). 11   No  one  men- 
tioned that  self-Interest  had  been  sufficient  to  warrant  individual 
investigation.    Student  reactions  to  these  materials  have  not  been 
documented. 

Instructors  are  not  provided  with  library  instruction,  except  in 
those  Instances  when  an  instructor  may  observe  brief  orientation  ses- 
sions conducted  by  a  librarian  1n  their  own  classrooms.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester,  however,  librarians  send  announcements  to  all 
instructors  that  they  would  be  willing  to  visit  their/ classes  and 
explain  the  functions  of  the  LRC.    Comments  were  thats  the  response  to 
th$  invitations  is  "great"  and  that  many  instructors  left  "standing" 
invitations  for  the  classroom  visit.    However,  a  general  perception  is 
shared  by  LRC  staff:    few  instructors  know  enough  about  library  skills 
or  have  sharpened  their  own  to  the  point  that  they  can  give  proper 
instruction  to  their  own  students;  in  addition,  instructors  who  do  make 
some  instructional  efforts  typically  pass  along  erroneous  information. 
Instructors,  while  displaying  varying  levels  of  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities  to  provide  library  instruction  to  their  classes,  suggest  that 
new  instructors  should  receive  information  about  LRC  services  at  the 
time  of  their  staff  orientation. 

A  central  source  at  one  district  site  distributes  a  publication 
about* the  LRC  to  all  faculty,  mailed  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
personnel  office.    It  is  a  rather  large  brochure  giving  information  6n  - 
library  and  learning  resource  services:   general  information  about  the 
college  and  LRC  locations,  about  books  and  borrowing,  about  available 
reference  services,  about  instructional  aids  for  classroom  use  (equip- 
ment, reserve  privlleqes,  and  so  forth),  about  specific  equipment  for 
improvement  of  Instruction. 

Testing  centers  operate  at  one  district  site  under  the  auspices  of 
the  LRC.    Students  are  directed  to  these  centers  to  take  make-up  tests, 
individual  unit  tests  that  canr.jt  be  completed  in  classes,  and  so  forth. 
Complaints  about  lack  of  space  were  common,  as  were  suggestions  that 
clarification  of  procedures  for  placing  tests  in  the  center  would  create 
more  utilization  of  the  facility  by  all  instructors.    In  light  of  present 
space  restrictions,  however,  the  latter  concern  perhaps  should  not  be  a 
high  priority. 

Physically,  the  testing  labs  have  study  carrels  arranged  for  maximum 
testing  manageability.   On  the  average,  the  centers  serve  300-500  students 
per  week  and  double  that  dumber  during  the  mid-term  examination  period. 
Campuses  do  not  follow  a  consistent  pattern  in  housing  their  testing 
centers;  while  space  availability  is  typically  a  prime  factor  in  the 
colleges'  decision  for  any  program's  physical  location,  all  testing 
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center  placements  appear  to  reflect  an  effort  to  keep  the  LRC  components 
Intact  and— perhaps-- provide  for  additional  student  exposure. 

There  are  noticeable  inconsistencies  in  instructor  allowances  for 
student  testing;  testing  center  directors  note  that  some  students  remain 
at  work  over  an  examination  for  hours;  others  must  work  under  strict 
time  constraints.    (No  programs  could  be  identified  as  characteristic  of 
testing  patterns.)    In  addition,  the  directors  report  that  they  take  the 
lead  in  designing  quidelines  for  test-submission  to  the  center  (accept- 
able vs.  unacceptable  test  forms).   While  examples  of  unacceptable  tests 
were  few,  they  typically  reflected  concerns  with  an  instructor's  illegi- 
ble handwriting,  unusable/undecipherable  test  answers  that  made  scoring 
the  student  responses  impossible. 

One  copy  of  the  test  results  is  sent  to  the  instructor;  one  copy  is 
kept  in  the  testing  center's  file.    It  was  reported  that  sometimes 
instructors  misplace  the  results  which  have  been  sent  forward  by  the 
testing  center.    This  filing  system  has  eliminated  the  need  for  student 
re- tests  resulting  from  instructor  error.    Recent  and  increasingly  heavy 
demands  on  the  testing  centers  have  forced  the  center  directors  to  route 
tests  throuqh  department  chairmen  for  improved  test  scheduling. 

The  student  population  mix  in  the  library  is  characterized  by 
librarians  and  by  instructors  as:    students  enrolled  in  the  humanities, 
sciences,  the  arts,  and  vocational/  technical  courses  (one  district  site 
noted  that  vocational/technical  students  were  heaviest  users) ;  foreign 
students  whose  greatest  interests  ^re  in  using  the  language  tapes; 
non-working,  or  part-time  working  students  who  have  more  time  to  remain 
after  or  come  before  class  to  use  the  facilities;  few  handicapped  stu- 
dents as  no  materials  are  available  for  the  blind  and  'few  for  ESL,  and 
as  wheelchairs  are  not  accommodated  on  all  campuses;  and  few  A8E/GED 
students  as  they  have  no  check-out  privileges  from  the  colleges1  librar- 
ies (they  are  encouraged  by  the  librarians  to  use  the  public  libraries 
and  acquire  library  cards).    Seating  patterns  follow  no  identifiable 
pattern;  students  appear  to  sit  with  friends  (mixed  ethnic  groups)  or 
wherever  they  can  flno  a  place  in  the  crowded  seating  areas.  Minority 
students  appear  to  use  the  library  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  campus  population. 

In  one  district,  as  ABF/GED  students  are  served  on  an  open  entry/ 
open  exit  basis  and  pay  no  tuition,  administrative  policy  dictates  that 
these  students  may  not  be  allowed  to  check  books  out  of  the  college 
LRC's.    An  administrative  interview  confirmed  that  ABE/GED  students  also 
were  not  allowed  to  take  textbooks  home  (they  could  purchase  them  if 
they  wished)  as  the  students  frequently  disappeared  for  long  periods  of 
time  or  did  not  return  at  all.    Similar  behaviors  with  library  books 
would  create  a  more  sizable  problem  than  that  created  in  the  classroom 
situation.    Librarian  concern  for  the  ABE/GED  students  who  make  the 
effort  to  visit  the  LRC  has  resulted  in  suggestions  for  one-month  or 
three-month  cards,  or  month-to-month  card  arrangements.   No  decision  has 
been  reached.    At  another  district,  the  LRC  director  noted  that  while 
the  ABE/GEO  students  are  not  given  ID  cards  (which  would  allow  check-out 
privileges  at  the  college  libraries),  the  LRC  allows  them  to  take  a  book 
1f  "they've  got  a  driver's  license,  a  printed  check,  a  friend,  envelope 
with  their  address  on  It....11 
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Sanctions 


The  LRC  has  only  two  sanctions  for  misuse  of .library  facilities: 
fines  and  transcript  holds.    Fines  of  $5.00  are  changed  on  books  that 
'  are  three  weeks  overdue!    If  the  books  are  not  returned,  whether  overdue 
or  on  recall  for  another  studerit,  the  delinquent  student  will  have  to 
pay  Ms  fine  at  the  library  before  the  colleges  will  release  a  copy  of 
hts  colleqe  transcript.   Librarians  noted  that  their  policies  were  not 
extremely  harsh  (they  allow  one  week  grace  period)  and,  that  they  encourage 
responsible  behavior— 1f  a  book  1s  going  to  be  late  coming  1nf  the 
student  need  only  call  to  let  the  staff  know  and  arrangements  are  r.ade 
for  a  scheduled  return;  no  fine  will  be  levied.   No  visit  or  call, 
however,  results  1n  an  overdue  fine. 

Staff 

Librarians  were  candid  about  their  "image"  also  about  their  efforts  to 
combat  the  stodgy,  aloof  stereotypes  that  students  typically  have  of 
them.  *They'were  aware  that  many  students  feel  that  they  are  "bothering" 
the  librarians  if  they  ask  them  questions;  hence,  one  librarian  sug- 
gested that  all  reference  librarians  might  wear  little  signs  saying, 
"They  pay  me  to  tell  you  things," 

Admittedly,  they  perceived  that  some  staff  development  training  was 
1n  order  1n  their  own  ranks— to  combat  condescending  vocal  intonations, 
to  provide  insight  into  working  with  culturally  different  students. 
However,  staffing  is  very  thin  at  all  campuses;  1f  the  staff  development 
activities  Included  all  of  the  librarians,  fear  was  that  the  library 
would  have  to  close  altogether  during  those  sessions. 

The  large  majority  of  full-time  LRC  personnel  are  Anglo;  some 
part-time  staff  members  represent  minority  groups.    However,  by  and 
larqe,  Black  and  Hispanic  students  do  not  have  access  to  "ethnic  matches" 
with  members  of  the  library  staff.   Moreover,  there  are  no  librarian 
role  models  here  for  career  planning. 

One  librarian  commented  that  perhaps  the  role  of  the  librarian  is 
too  "passive"  for  a  Black  male  or  an^  Black  student,  that  1t  is  not  a 
very  positive  role  to  fill  1n  society.    Acknowledgement  of  the  scarcity 
of  librarians  in  any  minority  group  was  as  common  as  the  perception  that 
attitudes— not  ethnicity— was  important  to  culturally  different  students. 
However,  Interest  1n  promoting  library  science  among  minority  groups  was 
a  verbal  high  priority  (no  evidence  in  proactive  behaviors  was  apparent, 
however).    Admittedly,  the  first  step— and  perhaps  the  most  promising- 
might  well  be  th*  staff  development  effort. 

General  Comments 

Communication  between  the  LRC  and  the  'teaching  staff  could  be 
Improved;  materials  selection  and  the  prioritizing  of  these  selections 
should  be  effected  by  specific  administrative  policies.  Particular 
attention  should  be  directed  toward  choosing  materials  that  are  of 
Interest  and  value  to  students  reading  at  low  reading  levels,  particu- 
larly materials  that  have  an  adult  focus  on  content.   Collection  deci- 
sions, then,  should/could  Involve  students  as  well. 
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A  systematized  procedure  for  assessing  library  skill  development/ 
need  should  be  instituted.    If  students,  in  actuality,  do  not  have  to 
uj;e  the  library  to  complete  assignments— and  the  philosophy  of  the 
importance  of  developing  library  skills  is  to  be  institutional i^ed— then 
efforts  to  combine  librarian  and  instructor  expertise  in  curriculum  and 
instructional  planning  is  of  prime  import.    IRC  personnel  noted  that 
materials  selection  in  a  vacuum,  without  input/direction  from  "custom- 
ersHteachers  and  students-most  likely  will  be  a  waste  of  money  and 
effort;  therefore,  they  encourage  response  to  requests  for  requisitions. 
In  addition,  policies  to  "put  teeth"  into  assessment  outcomes  sfeocild  be 
developed  and  implemented. 

It  is  important  that  efforts  be  made  to  encourage  increase  in 
library  use;  it  must  start  at  the  grassroots  level  — in  the  classroom. 
Instructors  should  be  proactive  in  requiring  library  work;  students 
should  be  assessed  for  library  skills  and  instructor-library  interfacing 
should  provide  for  discrepancies  betweeri  actual  and  desired  library 
skills  levels. 

A  lack  of  resources  in  the  LRC  may  very  well  influence  instruc- 
tional strategies  and  literacy  demands.    If  the  library  lacks  sufficient 
numbers  of  and/or  significant  types  of  resources,  then  instructors  may 
request  other  activities  from  students  that  will  be  more  in  keeping  with 
their  abilities,  schedules,  and  college  resources.    In  addition,  librar- 
ians may  be  strapped  with  a  singular  delivery  system— a  system  which,  by 
design,  predetermines  that  some  groups  will  be  served  less  well  than 
others.    To  quote  an  LRC  director:    "...we  still  fall  back  on  print  to 
relay  what's  available."  ^Institutional  commitment  to  expanding,  creat- 
ing improved  LRC  services  may  very  well  provide  impetus  toward  more 
targeted  responses  to  literacy  concerns. 
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A  COMPUTER-BASED  READABILITY  ANALYSIS 


Based  on  some  preliminary  Investigation,  NIE  staff  perceived  a 
possible  problem  With  the  reading  level  of  community  college  material. 
Research  Indicates  that,  nationally,  community  college  students  read  at 
the  ninth  grade  level  or  below;  however,  the  average  readability  of  the 
college  documents  examined  was  eleventh  grade.    In  order  to  Investigate 
this  disparity  further,  we  proposed  making  readability  analyses  of  all 
available  material  which  large  numbers  of  students  must  negotiate.  The 
problem  with  this  undertaking,  however,  soon  became  apparent.  Readabil- 
ity analyses  were  t1me-consun1ng  to  make;  ther*  was  a  great  amount  of 
print  to  consider,  and  time  and  staff  were  limited.   Thus,  1t  was  decided 
that  the  Ideal  scone  of  work  would  have  to  be  severely  limited.  Luckily, 
the  serendipitous  discovery  of  Dr.  Charles  Watklns'  Interactive  readabil- 
ity analysis  for  the  computer  modified  this  decision. 

Watklns'  program,  written  1n»  1073,  simultaneously  applied  four 
readability  analyses,  selected  for  their  adaptability  to  programming 
(Flesch,  Dale-Chall,  Farr-Jenk1ns-Patterson,  and  Dan1 el  son-Bryan ) ,  to 
text  passages  which  had  been  typed  Into  a  terminal.   Then,  by  computer, 
NIE  researchers  could  analyze  materials  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

The  program,  written  1n  FORTRAN  for  the  University's  Data  Control 
computers,  has  a  larqe  self-teaching  component;  that  1s,  1t  tells  the 
novice  user  exactly  what  to  do  to  make  the  analysis.    For  example,  given 
the  number  of  pages  1n  the  material  to  be  analyzed,  the  computer  program 
automatically  draws  a  random  sample  of  ten  pages  for  the  user.  Specific 
Instructions  for  typing  1n  text  are  given  by  the  program  as  well  as 
Information  on  how  to  end  the  analysis.    The  program  provides  readabil- 
ity estamates  of  each  sample  of  text  and  a  summary  of  results  averaged 
over  all  the  samples. 

Uslna  the  program  to  analyze  this  abstract  (through  the  preceding  ■ 
paragraph),  the  following  output  was  obtained: 


TOTAL  WORDS  334 

TOTAL  SENTENCES  17 
AVERAGE  SENTENCE  LENGTH 

(WORDS)  19.65 
AVERAGE  WORD  LENGTH 

(SYLLABLES)  1.77 
AVERAGE  WORD  LENGTH 

(LETTERS)  5.58 

READABILITY  MFASURF  SCORE 


PERCENTAGE  DIFFICULT  WORDS  47.31 

PERCENTAGE  TECHNICAL  TERMS  0.00 
PERCENTAGE  OF  SENTENCES 

WITH  PASSIVE  VERBS  58.82 


GRADED  READING  LEVEL 


FLESCH  (READING  EASE) 
DALE-CHALL 

FARR-JENKINS-PATERSON 
DANIELSON-BRYAN 


37.39 
11.59 
27.06 
48.41 


11 
20* 
12 
11 


In  addition  to  readability  scores,  the  program  supplies  a  verbal 
evaluation  of  the  material  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  how  the  writer 
might  change  the  text  to  make  1t  more  readable.   For  this  abstract,  the 
computer  wrote: 
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WORDS  LONGER  7 HAN  TWELVE  LETTERS  OR  FOUR  SYLLABLES* ARE  USUALLY  DIFFI- 
CULT TO  READ.    IN  THIS  PASSAGE  THERE  WERE  6  SUCH  WORDS.    SHORTER  WORDS 
IMPROVE  READABILITY. 


LINE'  WORD 


LINE  WORD 


LINE  WORD 


12     INVESTIGATION     23      SERENDIPITOUS      .29  ANALYZING 
21     TIME- CONSUMING   25      SIMULTANEOUSLY      34  AUTOMATICALLY 

SENTENCES  OF  MORE  THAN  THIRTY  WORDS  ARE  GENERALLY  DIFFICULT  READING. 
IN  THIS  SELECTION  THERE  ARE  2  SUCH  SENTENCES.    SHORT  SENTENCES  ARE 
EASIER  TO  READ. 


SENTENCE 


WORDS 
39 
33 


LAST  LINE 

5 
28 


12 


SUMMARY :    THIS  SELECTION  IS  DIFFICULT,  COLLEGE  SOPHOMORE. 


♦The  Dale-Chan  results  1n'  a  higher  score  when  the  reading  material 
includes  technical  vocabulary. 
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During  the  course  of  this  research,  some  instructors  acknowledged 
changes  in  their  approaches  to  content,  Increased  awareness  of  student 
Interactions,  and  so  forth.    While  most  chose  to  visit  with  researchers  * 
Informally  about  these  new  directions  or  Ideas,  as  well  as  about  changes 
that  they  had  made  1n  their  classes,  some  wished  to  supply  us  with 
written  comments  that  could  be  appended  to  this  report.   Most  good 
Intentions  dissolved  1n  the  face  of  time  pressures;  however,  one  response 
did  reach  us  1n  time  to  be  Included.    It  1s  appended  here. 
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From  the  Math  B  Instructor: 

As  far  as  things  that  I  am  doing  differently  J:his  semester  in  the  Basic 
Math  Skills  course,  the  following  11st  applies: 

1.  I  have  included  my  own  addition  to  the  department  first  day 
handouts  stating  my  approach  to  mathematics  and  my  purposes  for 
the  class. 

/ 

2.  My  attendance  policy  remains  the  same  as  before,  but  more 
students  are  coming. to  class  and  are  consistently  letting  me 
know  when  and  why  they  are  not  in  class. 

I 

3.  The  homework  policy  has  been  changed  somewhat.    This  semester  I 
am  qlvlng  "notebook  quizzes"  each  week.    These  are*f1ve  ten- 
minute  time  periods  where  the  students  are  to  copy  the  problems 
from  their  homework  notes.   These  notes  are  to  contain, .at  this 
point,  only  correct  solutions,  as  students  were  to  Indicate 

» 

problem  areas  and  make  sure  that  tltey  were  handled  1n  the  class 
discussion,  resulting  in  the  correct  solution  being  copied  into 
the  notebook* 

4.  My  teaching  method  of  asking  lots  of  questions  has  not  changed; 

V 

however,  I  am  more  and  more  aware  of  student  Interaction  with 

the  discussion  by  the  nods  and  looks  of  pleasure  on  the  faces. 

of  students  who  are  not  necessarily  audibly  answering,  but  ar^ 

Indicating  1n  other  ways  that  they  are  with  me  and  understand 
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